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Foreword to the Third Edition 


TO THE SOCIETY for the Psychological Study of Social Issues Readings in Social 
Psychology has been a continuing source of pride and satisfaction. The publication 
of a third edition of this widely used and much appreciated volume is for the Society 
a happy occasion. 

Newcomb and Hartley, in their preface to the first edition, spoke of future editions 
that would keep pace with developments in the field and so meet the needs of teachers 
and students. They correctly anticipated continuing expansion and development of 
the field of social psychology. Just as 50 percent of the selections in the second edition 
consisted of material that did not appear in the first, so does a large proportion of 
this new version consist of reports of empirical studies that have been carried out 
since 1952. 

The task of surveying the literature of social psychology over a five-year period 
has become an undertaking of truly staggering proportions. To Eleanor JMaccoby, 
who has carried out with devoted care the greater part of this task, the Society owes 
an enormous debt of gratitude. We here express to her, to her fellow editors whose 
wisdom in selecting readings we have come to take for granted, and to the contribu- 
tors to the volume our heartfelt thanks. 

One would like to think that a product of so much effort and care would last a 
lifetime. But today we have even more reason to be optimistic about the future of 
social psychology than did Newcomb and Hartley in 1947. There will be future 
editions of Readings in Social Psychology. 

Nevitt Sanford, President 
Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues. 



Preface to First Edition 


The aims of this vohime 

Teachers of social psychology have for 
some years been finding that their prob- 
lems were increasing pari passu with the 
development of their field. They have 
been forced to take account of recent 
advances in such diverse fields as ethnol- 
ogy, statistics, clinical psychology, and 
psychiatry — fields which, a few short stu- 
dent generations ago, would have been 
thought of as belonging to other disci- 
plines. At the same time, paradoxically 
enough, they find themselves increasingly 
self-conscious about having a discipline of 
their own. New sources of evidence and 
new tools of research, instead of forcing 
the social psychologist into a centrifugal 
whirl, have helped him to bring into 
clearer focus his own function. It is the 
peculiar province of the social psycholo- 
gist to bring to bear upon his study of the 
behaving organism all relevant factors, 
from whatever sources and by whatever 
methods ascertained, which inhere in the 
fact of association with other members 
of the species. Most of these factors in the 
case of human beings have to do in some 
way with membership in groups. 

Our aim in preparing this volume has 
therefore been to present illustrative 
selections of the ways in which the 
influence of social conditions upon psy- 
chological processes have been studied. 
Since we have tried to keep in mind the 
needs of student and teacher, we have 
deliberately sacrificed representativeness 
for what we hope will prove to be useful- 
ness. We make no claim to have '^covered 
the field. Many teachers will find that 
certain areas have been omitted entirely. 
We have, for example, included nothing 
in the field of animal social psychology. 
There is no section labeled ‘Personal- 


ity,’^ though many readings in other sec- 
tions deal with social intluences upon 
personality. The topic of delinquency and 
crime has been omitted altogether. The 
“great names’^ in the history of social 
psychology are not represented; we have 
not included selections from Tarde, Le- 
Bon, James, Coole\q McDougall, Ross, 
or Freud because their writings are else- 
where available, because brief passages 
from them are rarely satisfying, and be- 
cause we have preferred to stress reports 
from the more recent period in which 
social psychology has come of age. We 
have also eschewed all discussions of the 
nature of the field of social psychology. 

Ed itorial res poiisibil iiy 

Matters of policy by which the selec- 
tion of readings in this volume was de- 
termined represent not merely our own 
predilections. Every major problem of 
policy and of selection has been referred 
to the Editorial Committee, and the origi- 
nal outlines have been many times revised 
at their suggestion. The specific selections 
included, as w^ell as the policies by wEich 
their choice was determined, represent in 
nearly every case an editorial concensus. 
The Editorial Committee has performed 
far more than a nominal function. The 
original list from which nearly all the 
finally selected readings were chosen was 
submitted by them, and most of the 
proposals for revising and supplementing 
the early outlines came from them rather 
than from us. Though we have consulted 
them at every point except wEere last- 
minute decisions had to be made, they 
have granted us freedom of action when- 
ever we thought we needed it. The 
general complexion of this volume, in 
short, reflects the wishes of the Editorial 
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Committee, but for many of its details 
the responsibility is ours. 

We are happy to include several 
original contributions, prepared espe- 
cially for this volume. In some instances 
these are newly prepared versions of 
research previously reported; some are 
anticipatory versions of fuller reports 
that will be made later. To these authors, 
whose contributions in terms of time 
have been very great, we are particularly 
indebted. We are especially fortunate 
in having one of the last articles to come 
from the pen of Kurt Lewin, whose 
name we have kept on the list of editors 
in spite of his untimely death just as 
this volume was going to press. 

How to use this book 

This book, as *^an illustrative selection 
of empirical studies and of approaches 
to problems which may supplement 
systematic presentations and conceptual 
formulations,” does not attempt to 
provide an over-all theoretical frame- 
work for the materials of social psy- 
chology. It can be only a supplement 
to and not a substitute for the continuity 
and systematization to be found in the 
standard textbooks, or which may be 
provided by a series of lectures by a 
single individual. 

Each selection in the volume is 
reprinted as a unit, and there is practi- 
cally no “connective tissue” provided 
by the editors. We have resisted the 
pressures (and, shall we confess, the 
temptations) to provide such textual 
continuity, recognizing that many in- 
structors will wish to adapt the material 
not only by the deletions suggested 
above, but also by modifying the context 
in which single readings or whole topics 
are considered or by shifting their order. 
The sequence of the major sections 
and the ordering of the readings within 
the sections represents the orientation 
of the editors, but those who use the 
book are by no means bound to follow 
the order as presented. To provide better 


integration with a particular textbook 
or lecture sequence, an instructor may 
choose to recommend readings in almost 
any order he finds preferable. It may 
prove desirable to change the order of 
the major sections or of the assignment 
of readings within sections. Also, we 
should like to call attention to the 
possibility of cross-referencing the read- 
ings to reinforce one another or to 
establish new major units. 

We emphasize the flexibility with 
which the materials of this volume can 
be used because of our conviction that 
nearly all teachers of social psychology, 
no matter how much they may differ in 
theoretical interpretations, have in com- 
mon the need for reports of well- 
designed, objectively conducted, empir- 
ical studies. Theoretical controversies 
and differences of opinion apply to the 
context in which one chooses to consider 
the materials and the details of how 
the findings are to be interpreted. 
Fundamental theory is of paramount 
importance, of course, in the planning 
of research and in interpreting data but 
in the social sciences it is not true, as so 
many of the uninitiated insist, “that it 
is all a matter of opinion.” The objective 
studies and empirical investigations can- 
not be gainsaid. 

In the preparation of the selections 
for inclusion in this volume, we have 
taken liberties in the case of many of 
the readings in omitting some of the 
lengthier discussions of previous work 
in the field. 

Future editions 

We have a lively sense of some of the 
inadequacies of the following selection 
of readings. There are doubtless other 
shortcomings to which we hope our 
attention will be called by those who 
use it. We are convinced that substantial 
improvements in the present volume are 
possible if the experience of t-eachers and 
students with it is properly exploited. 
We will therefore welcome spontaneous 
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comments and criticisms from those who of teachers We see no reason why social 
have used the volume, for we hope to psychologists should fail to apply their 

make sure that future editions will not own methods to problems which they 
only keep up with current developments themselves face as teachers, 
but will also meet the changing needs 

T. INL N. 

Departments of Sociology 
and Psychology 
University of Michigan 

E. L. H. 

Department of Psychology 
College of the City of New York 

June 1, 1947 



Preface to the Third Edition 


SINCE the publication of our second edition in 1952 social psychology as a field has 
undergone a number of changes. The sheer number of articles and books published 
has been enormous. Certain areas, once taught primarily as subtopics of social 
psychology, have become specialized fields in their own right. Group dynamics and 
public opinion, for example, each now have an extensive literature, including books 
of readings, and are the subjects of specialized courses in many college curricula. 
New subfields have appeared which were not explicitly represented in previous 
editions of this book (e.g., perception of persons). 

Publications have become more technical. The social psychology journals have 
seen more use of technical statistics, abstract symbols, specialized terminology, and 
rigorous experimental design. From the standpoint of the editors this growth is 
something to applaud, but it does pose certain problems for our new edition which is 
intended to be useful for general courses in social psychology, where many of the 
students do not have adequate backgrounds for dealing with the more technical 
materials. 

In consultation wdth members of the Editorial Board, we have adopted the 
following principles, which have guided our attempts to solve the above problems 
and a number of others that arose during our consideration of articles for inclusion 
or deletion: 

1. Fields which have undergone rapid growth and achieved semi-independent 
status continue to be included in this edition, although, of course, we cannot hope for 
anything approaching adequate representation of either the writers or the concepts 
in a particular topical area. The scope of this volume is still intended to be the 
entire field of social psychology. 

2. We have attempted to keep the technical level of most of the selections whthin 
the purview of undergraduate students in psychology and sociology who have had 
only one or two previous courses in these fields. Elementary statistics are used, but 
we have attempted to eliminate higher-level statistics such as analysis of variance 
and factor analysis, and a number of articles have been revised by the editors or the 
authors to this end. Teachers may find they need to give their least-prepared stu- 
dents some help in understanding correlation coefficients and p values. 

3. This edition carries even further the empirical principle adopted in the two 
previous editions. We did not feel we could do justice to both theoretical writing 
and research reports, and we elected to concentrate heavily upon the latter. We 
continue to feel (as noted in the Preface to the First Edition) that, while teachers of 
social psychology may differ widely in their theoretical approach and their interpreta- 
tion of facts, they share the need for reports of sound empirical research which 
they can offer to their students as a foundation for theoretical thinking. Although 
we have not included essays that are exclusively theoretical, we have attempted 
to choose empirical studies w’’hich are relevant to theory, and which include a dis- 
cussion of the theoretical implications of the research being reported. 

4. Where early work has been refined, elaborated, or superseded by recent work, 
we hoped to be able to show the historical continuity of the work by including both 
the pioneering articles and the studies which sfrew out of them Wp aKU 
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this in a few instances, such as the Lewin Group Decision’^ study and the Whorf 
article on language, but space limitations did not permit our carrying out this plan 
in a number of other instances in which we would have liked to do so. When faced 
with a choice between using an earlier ‘^classic” article or more recent related work, 
we asked ourselves a number of questions: Would students be able to understand 
the ‘Tollow-up’^ work without having read the original article? Was the follow-up 
work too detailed, too technical, or simply too great in quantity to permit the 
student to grasp the main point at issue from one or two selections? The answers 
to these questions sometimes led us to retain the original article instead of replacing 
it with newer material, in the expectation that the teacher in lectures would go on 
from this starting point to present the later developments of concepts and findings. 

We feel much more satisfied about the inclusions than about the omissions in this 
volume. We have every hope that the articles which are included will prove readable, 
provocative, and useful for the understanding of social psychology. Our greater 
concern is over the many equally good articles that we did not include, either 
because our coverage of the literature was incomplete or because the need to balance 
topics and points of view dictated another choice. 

The arrangement of articles under topical headings is more eclectic, less systematic, 
in this edition than in the previous one. The editors examined a number of outlines 
of courses in social psychology taught at various universities, and it soon became 
evident that there is no single organizing concept nor theoretical point of view which 
could be used to arrange the articles in a way that would be satisfactory to all, or 
even most, teachers. For some teachers, role is the central theme around which 
the course is organized; for others it is socialization; for others, the self, and for still 
others communication or interpersonal influence. In order to make the book as useful 
as possible to the widest variety of teachers, we have simply grouped articles into 
familiar categories similar to those used in the first edition, in the expectation that 
teachers will want to regroup them in reading assignments according to their own 
ways of organizing the subject matter. We hold no brief for the particular set of 
categories we chose. We know that ^'leadership, for example, can be thought of as 
properly subsumed under “role’’; or approached differently, it belongs under 
“interpersonal influence.” We kept it as a separate category so that individual 
teachers could combine it with other topics in whatever way best suits their course 
requirements. 

This book is the cumulative product of many people’s efforts. G. E. Swanson’s 
influence remains strong, since he played a leading role in the preparation of the 
second edition and much of that material has been carried over directly into the new 
edition. The Editorial Board, who provided indispensable guidance in selecting 
articles and deciding upon the over-all composition of the volume, were: R. F. Bales, 
Herbert Hyman, M. Brewster Smith, and Richard L. Solomon. We would also like 
to thank Richard Lent for his assistance in compiling the index. Finally, we owe a 
special debt of gratitude to the authors and publishers who granted permission to 
reprint their articles in this volume. 

E. E. M. 

Harvard University 
T. M. N. 

University of Michigan 
E. L. H. 

College of the City of New York 


March, 1958 
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Language and Stereotypes 

SCIENCE AND LINGUISTICS By Benjamin Lee WhorJ 


Every normal person in the world, past 
infancy in years, can and does talk. By 
virtue of that fact, every person — civh 
lized or uncivilized — carries through life 
certain naive but deeply rooted ideas 
about talking and its relation to think- 
ing. Because of their firm connection with 
speech habits that have become uncon- 
scious and automatic, these notions tend 
to be rather intolerant of opposition. 
They are by no means entirely personal 
and haphazard; their basis is definitely 
systematic, so that we are justified in 
calling them a system of natural logic— 
a term that seems to me preferable to 
the term common sense, often used for 
the same thing. 

According to natural logic, the fact 
that every person has talked fluently 
since infancy makes every man his own 
authority on the process by which he 
formulates and communicates. He has 
merely to consult a common substratum 
of logic or reason which he and everyone 
else are supposed to possess. Natural 
Lgic says that talking is merely an in- 
cidental process concerned strictly with 
communication, not with formulation of 
ideas. Talking, or the use of language, is 
supposed only to “express’/ what is es- 
sentially already formulated nonlinguis- 
tically. Formulation is an independent 
process, called thought or thinking, and 
is supposed to be largely indifferent to 


the nature of particular languages. Lan- 
guages have grammars, which are 
assumed to be merely norms of conven- 
tional and social correctness, but the use 
of language is supposed to be guided not 
so much by them as by correct, rational, 
or intelligent thinking. 

Thought, in this view, does not depend 
on grammar but on laws of logic or rea- 
son which are supposed to be the same 
for all observers of the universe — to rep- 
resent a rationale in the universe that 
can be “found’’ independently by all 
intelligent observers, whether they speak 
Chinese or Choctaw. In our own culture, 
the formulations of mathematics and of 
formal logic have acquired the reputation 
of dealing with this order of things, i.e., 
with the realm and laws of pure thought. 
Natural logic holds that different lan- 
guages are essentially parallel methods 
for expressing this one-and-ihe-same 
rationale of thought and, hence, differ 
really in but minor ways which may seem 
important only because they are seen at 
close range. It holds that mathematics, 
symbolic logic, philosophy, and so on, 
are systems contrasted with language 
which deal directly with this realm of 
thought, not that they are themselves 
specialized extensions of language. The 
attitude of natural logic is well shown 
in an old quip about a German gram- 
marian who devoted his whole life to the 
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Fig. 1. Languages dissect nature differently. This figure illustrates the different isolates 
of meaning (thoughts) used by English and Shawnee in reporting the same experience, that 
of cleaning a gun by running the ramrod through it. The pronouns “U’ and ^dt’’ are not 
shown by symbols, as they have the same meaning in each case. In Shawnee ‘dii-’’ equals 
‘T”; ‘‘-a’' equals 


Study of the dative case. From the point 
of view of natural logic, the dative case 
and grammar in general are an extremely 
minor issue. A different attitude is said 
to have been held by the ancient Arabi- 
ans: Two princes, so the story goes, 
quarreled over the honor of putting on 
the shoes of the most learned grammarian 
of the realm; whereupon their father, the 
caliph, is said to have remarked that it 
was the glory of his kingdom that great 
grammarians were honored even above 
kings. 

The familiar saying that the exception 
proves the rule contains a good deal of 
wisdom, though from the standpoint of 
formal logic it became an absurdity as 
soon as prove’’ no longer meant “put 
on trial.” The old saw began to be pro- 
found psychology from the time it ceased 
to have standing in logic. What it might 
well suggest to us today is that if a rule 
has absolutely no exceptions, it is not 
recognized as a rule or as anything else; 
it is then part of the background of ex- 
perience of which we tend to remain 
unconscious. Never having experienced 
anything in contrast to it, we cannot 


isolate it and formulate it as a rule until 
we so enlarge our experience and expand 
our base of reference that we encounter 
an interruption of its regularity. The sit- 
uation is somewhat analogous to that of 
not missing the water till the well runs 
dry, or not realizing that we need air till 
we are choking. 

For instance, if a race of people had the 
physiological defect of being able to see 
only the color blue, they would hardly 
be able to formulate the rule that they 
saw only blue. The term blue would con- 
vey no meaning to them, their language 
would lack color terms, and their words 
denoting their various sensations of blue 
would answer to, and translate, our 
words light, dark, white, black, and so 
on, not our word blue. In order to formu- 
late the rule or norm of seeing only blue, 
they would need exceptional moments in 
which they saw other colors. The phe- 
nomenon of gravitation forms a rule 
without exceptions; needless to say, the 
untutored person is utterly unaware of 
any law of gravitation, for it would never 
enter his head to conceive of a universe 
in which bodies behaved otherwise than 
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they do at the earth’s surface. Like the 
color blue with our hypothetical race, 
the law of gravitation is a part of the un- 
tutored individual’s background, not 
something he isolates from that back- 
ground. The law could not be formulated 
until bodies that always fell were seen in 
terms of a wider astronomical world in 
which bodies moved in orbits or went 
this way and that. 

Similarly, whenever we turn our heads, 
the image of the scene passes across our 
retinas exactly as it would if the scene 
turned around us. But this effect is back- 
ground, and we do not recognize it; we 
do not see a room turn around us but are 
conscious only of having turned our 
heads in a stationary room. If we ob- 
serve critically while turning the head or 
eyes quickly, we shall see no motion, it 
is true, yet a blurring of the scene be- 
tween two clear views. Normally we are 
quite unconscious of this continual blur- 
ring but seem to be looking about in an 
unblurred world. Whenever we walk 
past a tree or house, its image on the 
retina changes just as if the tree or house 
were turning on an axis; yet we do not 
see trees or houses turn as we travel 
about at ordinary speeds. Sometimes ill- 
fitting glasses will reveal queer move- 
ments in the scene as we look about, but 
normally we do not see the relative mo- 
tion of the environment when we move; 
our psychic make-up is somehow ad- 
justed to disregard whole realms of phe- 
nomena that are so all-pervasive as to be 
irrelevant to our daily lives and needs. 

Natural logic contains two fallacies. 
First, it does not see that the phenomena 
of a language are, to its own speakers, 
largely of a background character and so 
are outside the critical consciousness and 
control of the speaker who is expounding 
natural logic. Hence, when anyone, as a 
natural logician, is talking about reason, 
logic, and the laws of correct thinking, he 
is apt to be simply marching in step with 
purely grammatical facts that have some- 
what of a background character in his 


own language or family of languages but 
are by no means universal in all lan- 
guages and in no sense a common sub- 
stratum of reason. Second, natural logic 
confuses agreement about subject mat- 
ter, attained through use of language, 
with knowledge of the linguistic process 
by which agreement is attained; i.e., with 
the province of the despised (and to its 
notion superfluous) grammarian. Two 
fluent speakers, of English let us say, 
quickly reach a point of assent about the 
subject matter of their speech; they 
agree about what their language refers 
to. One of them. A, can give directions 
that will be carried out by the other, B, 
to d’s complete satisfaction. Because 
they thus understand each other so per- 
fectly, A and B, as natural logicians, 
suppose they must of course know how 
it is all done. They think, e.g., that it is 
simply a matter of choosing words to ex- 
press thoughts. If you ask A to explain 
how he got agreement so readily, he 
will simply repeat to you, with more or 
less elaboration or abbreviation, what he 
said to B. He has no notion of the process 
involved. The amazingly complex system 
of linguistic patterns and classifications 
which A and B must have in common 
before they can adjust to each other at 
all, is all background to A and B, 

These background phenomena are the 
province of the grammarian — or of the 
linguist, to give him his more modern 
name as a scientist. The word linguist in 
common, and especially newspaper, par- 
lance means something entirely differ- 
ent, namely, a person who can quickly 
attain agreement about subject matter 
with different people speaking a number 
of different languages. Such a person is 
better termed a polyglot or a multilin- 
gual. Scientific linguists have long under- 
stood that ability to speak a language 
fluently does not necessarily confer a 
linguistic knowledge of it — i.e., under- 
standing of its background phenomena 
and its systematic processes and struc- 
ture — ^any more than ability to play a 
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Fig. 2. Languages classify items of experience differently. The class corresponding to one 
word and one thought in language A may be regarded by language B as two or more classes 
corresponding to two or more words and thoughts. 

good game of billiards confers or requires no way concerned with these brute mat- 
any knowledge of the laws of mechanics ters themselves. Linguistics is in quite 
that operate upon the billiard table. similar case; the background phenomena 
The situation here is not unlike that with which it deals are involved in all our 
in any other field of science. All real sci- foreground activities of talking and of 
entists have their eyes primarily on back- reaching agreement, in all reasoning and 
ground phenomena that cut very little arguing of cases, in all law, arbitration, 
ice, as such, in our daily lives; and yet conciliation, contracts, treaties, public 
their studies have a way of bringing out opinion, weighing of scientific theories, 
a close relation between these unsus- formulation of scientific results. When- 
pected realms of fact and such decidedly ever agreement or assent is arrived at in 
foreground activities as transporting human affairs, and whether or not math- 
goods, preparing food, treating the sick, ematics or other specialized symbolisms 
or growing potatoes, which in time may are made part of the procedure, this agree- 
become very much modified simply be- ment is reached by linguistic processes, or 
cause of pure scientific investigation in else it is not reached. 
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As we have seen, an overt knowledge 
of the linguistic processes by which agree- 
ment is attained is not necessary to 
reaching some sort of agreement, but it 
is certainly no bar thereto; the more 
complicated and difficult the matter, the 
more such knowledge is a distinct aid, 
till the point may be reached — I suspect 
the modern world has about arrived at 
it' — when the knowledge becomes not 
only an aid but a necessity. The situa- 
tion may be likened to that of naviga- 
tion. Every boat that sails is in the lap 
of planetary forces; yet a boy can pilot 
his small craft around a harbor without 
benefit of geography, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, or international politics. To the 
captain of an ocean liner, however, some 
knowledge of all these subjects is essen- 
tial. 

When linguists became able to examine 
critically and scientifically a large num- 
ber of languages of widely different pat- 
terns, their base of reference was ex- 
panded; they experienced an interruption 
of phenomena hitherto held universal, 
and a whole new order of significances 
came into their ken. It was found that 
the background linguistic system (in 
other words, the grammar) of each lan- 
guage is not merely a reproducing in- 
strument for voicing ideas but rather is 
itself the shaper of ideas, the program 
and guide for the individuahs mental 
activity, for his analysis of impressions, 
for his synthesis of his mental stock in 
trade. Formulation of ideas is not an in- 
dependent process, strictly rational in 
the old sense, but is part of a particular 
grammar and differs, from slightly to 
greatly, as between different grammars. 
We dissect nature along lines laid down 
by our native languages. The categories 
and types that we isolate from the world 
of phenomena we do not find there be- 
cause they stare every observer in the 
face; on the contrary, the world is pre- 
sented in a kaleidoscopic flux of impres- 
sions which has to be organized by our 
minds — and this means largely by the 


linguistic systems in our minds. We cut 
nature up, organize it into concepts, and 
ascribe significances as we do, largely 
because we are parties to an agreement 
to organize it in this way — an agreement 
that holds throughout our speech com- 
munity and is codified in the patterns 
of our language. The agreement is, of 
course, an implicit and unstated one, 
hut its terms are absolutely obligatory; we 
cannot talk at all except by subscribing 
to the organization and dassificatioii of 
data which the agreement decrees. 

The fact is very significant for modern 
science, for it means that no individual 
is free to describe nature with absolute 
impartiality but is constrained to certain 
modes of interpretation even while he 
thinks himself most free. The person 
most nearly free in such respects would 
be a linguist familiar with very many 
widely different linguistic systems. As 
yet even no linguist is in any such posi- 
tion. We are thus introduced to a new 
principle of relativity, which holds that 
all observers are not led by the same 
physical evidence to the same picture of 
the universe, unless their linguistic back- 
grounds are similar, or can in some way 
be calibrated. 

This rather startling conclusion is not 
so apparent if we compare only our mod- 
ern European languages, with perhaps 
Latin and Greek thrown in for good 
measure. Among these tongues there is 
a unanimity of major pattern which at 
first seems to bear out natural logic. But 
this unanimity exists only because these 
tongues are all Indo-European dialects 
cut to the same basic plan, being histor- 
ically transmitted from what was long 
ago one speech community; because the 
modern dialects have long shared in 
building up a common culture; and be- 
cause much of this culture, on the more 
intellectual side, is derived from the lin- 
guistic backgrounds of Latin and Greek. 
Thus this group of languages satisfies the 
special case of the clause beginning ^'un- 
less” in the statement of the linguistic 
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relativity principle at the end of the pre- 
ceding paragraph. From this condition 
follows the unanimity of description of 
the world in the community of modern 
scientists. But it must be emphasized 
that ^‘all modern Indo-European-speak- 
ing observers” is not the same thing as 
‘^all observers.” That modern Chinese 
or Turkish scientists describe the world 
in the same terms as Western scientists 
means, of course, only that they have 
taken over bodily the entire Western 
system of rationalizations, not that they 
have corroborated that system from their 
native posts of observation. 

When Semitic, Chinese, Tibetan, or 
African languages are contrasted with 
our own, the divergence in analysis of 
the world becomes more apparent; and 
when we bring in the native languages of 
the Americas, where speech communi- 
ties for many millenniums have gone 
their ways independently of each other 
and of the Old World, the fact that lan- 
guages dissect nature in many different 
ways becomes patent. The relativity of 
all conceptual systems, ours included, 
and their dependence upon language 
stand revealed. That American Indians 
speaking only their native tongues are 
never called upon to act as scientific ob- 
servers is in no wise to the point. To ex- 
clude the evidence which their languages 
offer as to what the human mind can do 
is like expecting botanists to study noth- 
ing but food plants and hothouse roses 
and then tell us what the plant world is 
like! 

Let us consider a few examples. In 
English we divide most of our words into 
two classes, which have different gram- 
matical and logical properties. Class 1 
we call nouns, e.g., house,” “man”; 
Class 2, verbs, e.g., “hit,” “run.” Many 
words of one class can act secondarily as 
of the other class, e.g., “a hit,” “a run,” 
or “to man” the boat, but on the pri- 
mary level the division between the 
classes is absolute. Our language thus 
gives us a bipolar division of nature. But 


nature herself is not thus polarized. If it 
be said that strike, turn, run, are verbs 
because they denote temporary or short- 
lasting events, i.e., actions, why then is 
fist a noun? It also is a temporary event. 
Why are lightning, spark, wave, eddy, 
pulsation, flame, storm, phase, cycle, 
spasm, noise, emotion, nouns? They are 
temporary events. If man and house are 
nouns because they are long-lasting and 
stable events, i.e., things, what then are 
keep, adhere, extend, project, continue, 
persist, grow, dwell, and so on, doing 
among the verbs? If it be objected that 
possess, adhere, are verbs because they 
are stable relationships rather than stable 
percepts, why then should equilibrium, 
pressure, current, peace, group, nation, 
society, tribe, sister, or any kinship term, 
be among the nouns? It will be found 
that an “event” to us means “what our 
language classes as a verb ” or something 
analogized therefrom. And it will be 
found that it is not possible to define 
event, thing, object, relationship, and so 
on, from nature, but that to define them 
always involves a circuitous return to 
the grammatical categories of the de- 
finer’s language. 

In the Hop! language, lightning, wave, 
flame, meteor, puff of smoke, pulsation, 
are verbs — events of necessarily brief 
duration cannot be anything but verbs. 
Cloud and storm are at about the lower 
limit of duration for nouns. Hopi, you 
see, actually has a classification of events 
(or linguistic isolates) by duration type, 
something strange to our modes of 
thought. On the other hand, in Nootka, 
a language of Vancouver Island, all 
words seem to us to be verbs, but really 
there are no Classes 1 and 2; we have, as 
it were, a monistic view of nature that 
gives us only one class of word for all 
kinds of events. “A house occurs” or 
^ht houses ” is the way of saying “house,” 
exactly like “a flame occurs” or “it 
burns.” These terms seem to us like 
verbs because they are inflected for dura- 
tional and temporal nuances, so that the 
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suffixes of the word for house event make 
it mean long-lasting house, temporary 
house, future house, house that used to 
be, what started out to be a house, and 
so on. 

Hopi has a noun that covers every 
thing or being that flies, with the excep- 
tion of birds, which class is denoted by 
another noun. The former noun may be 
said to denote the class FC-B, i.e., flying 
class minus bird. The Hopi actually call 
insect, airplane, and aviator all by the 
same word, and feel no difficulty about 
it. The situation, of course, decides any 
possible confusion among very disparate 
members of a broad linguistic class, such 
as this class FC~B. This class seems to 
us too large and inclusive, but so would 
our class “snow” to an Eskimo. We have 
the same word for failing snow, snow on 
the ground, snow packed hard like ice, 
slushy snow, wind-driven flying snow — 
whatever the situation may be. To an 
Eskimo, this all-inclusive word would be 
almost unthinkable; he would say that 
falling snow, slushy snow, and so on, are 
sensuously and operationally different, 
different things to contend with; he uses 
different words for them and for other 
kinds of snow. The Aztecs go even farther 
than we in the opposite direction, with 
cold, ice, and snow all represented by the 
same basic word with different termina- 
tions; ice is the noun form; cold, the ad- 
jectival form; and for snow, “ice mist.” 

What surprises most is to find that 
various grand generalizations of the 
Western world, such as time, velocity, 
and matter, are not essential to the con- 
struction of a consistent picture of the 
universe. The psychic experiences that 
we class under these headings are, of 
course, not destroyed; rather, categories 
derived from other kinds of experiences 
take over the rulership of the cosmology 
and seem to function just as well. Hopi 
may be called a timeless language. It 
recognizes psychological time, which is 
much like Bergson’s “ duration,” but this 
“time” is quite unlike the mathematical 


time, r, used by our physicists. Among 
the peculiar properties of Hopi time are 
that it varies with each observer, does 
not permit of simultaneity, and has zero 
dimensions; i.e., it cannot be given a 
number greater than one. The Hopi do 
not say, “I stayed five days,” but 
left on the fifth day.” A word referring 
to this kind of time, like the word day, 
can have no plural. The puzzle picture 
(Fig. 3) will give mental exercise to any- 
one who would like to figure out how the 
Hopi verb gets along without tenses. 
Actually, the only practical use of our 
tenses, in one- verb sentences, is to dis- 
tinguish among five typical situations, 
which are symbolized in the picture. The 
timeless Hopi verb does not distinguish 
between the present, past, and future of 
the event itself but must always indicate 
what type of validity the speaker intends 
the statement to have: (a) report of an 
event (situations 1, 2, 3 in the picture); 

(b) expectation of an event (situation 4) ; 

(c) generalization or law about events 
(situation 5). Situation 1, where the 
speaker and listener are in contact with 
the same objective field, is divided by 
our language into the two conditions, la 
and 15, which it calls present and past, 
respectively. This division is unnecessary 
for a language which assures one that the 
statement is a report. 

Hopi grammar, by means of its forms 
called aspects and modes, also makes it 
easy to distinguish between momentary, 
continued, and repeated occurrences, 
and to indicate the actual sequence of 
reported events. Thus the universe can 
be described without recourse to a con- 
cept of dimensional time. How would a 
physics constructed along these lines 
work, with no T (time) in its equations? 
Perfectly, as far as I can see, though of 
course it would require different ideology 
and perhaps different mathematics. Of 
course V (velocit}?') would have to go too. 
The Hopi language has no word really 
equivalent to our “speed” or “rapid.” 
What translates these terms is usually a 
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Fig. 3. Contrast between a ^‘temporaP’ language (English) and a ^‘timeless’’ language 
(Hopi). What are to English differences of time are to Hopi differences in kind of validity. 


word meaning intense or very, accom- ation. Perhaps all grow^ths and accumu- 
panying any verb of motion. Here is a lations will be regarded as F^s. We should 
clue to the nature of our new physics, not have the concept of rate in the tern- 
We may have to introduce a new term /, poral sense, since, like velocity, rate in- 
intensity. Every thing and event will troduces a mathematical and linguistic 
have an /, whether we regard the thing time. Of course we know that all meas- 
or event as moving or as just enduring or urements are ratios, but the measure- 
being. Perhaps the I of an electric charge ments of intensities made by comparison 
will turn out to be its voltage, or poten- with the standard intensity of a clock or 
tial. We shall use clocks to measure some a planet we do not treat as ratios, any 
intensities, or, rather, some relative inten- more than we so treat a distance made 
sities, for the absolute intensity of any- by comparison with a yardstick, 
thing will be meaningless. Our old friend A scientist from another culture that 
acceleration will still be there but doubt- used time and velocity would have great 
less under a new name. We shall perhaps difficulty in getting us to understand 
call it F, meaning not velocity but vari- these concepts. We should talk about 
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the intensity of a chemical reaction; he 
would speak of its velocity or its rate, 
which words we should at first think were 
simply words for intensity in his lan- 
guage. Likewise, he at first would think 
that intensity was simply our own word 
for velocity. At first we should agree, 
later we should begin to disagree, and it 
might dawn upon both sides that differ- 
ent systems of rationalization were being 
used. He would find it very hard to make 
us understand what he really meant by 
velocity of a chemical reaction. We 
should have no words that would fit. He 
would try to explain it by likening it to 
a running horse, to the difference be- 
tween a good horse and a lazy horse. We 
should try to show him, with a superior 
laugh that his analogy also was a matter 
of different intensities, aside from which 
there was little similarity between a horse 
and a chemical reaction in a beaker. We 
should point out that a running horse is 
moving relative to the ground, whereas 
the material in the beaker is at rest. 

One significant contribution to science 
from the linguistic point of view may be 
the greater development of our sense of 
perspective. We shall no longer be able 
to see a few recent dialects of the Indo- 
European family, and the rationalizing 
techniques elaborated from their pat- 
terns, as the apex of the evolution of the 
human mind; nor their present wide 
spread as due to any survival from fitness 


or to anything but a few events of his- 
tory — events that could be called fortu- 
nate only from the parochial point of 
view of the favored parties. They, and 
our own thought processes with them, 
can no longer be envisioned as spanning 
the gamut of reason and knowledge but 
only as one constellation in a galactic 
expanse. A fair realization of the incred- 
ible degree of diversity of linguistic sys- 
tem that ranges over the globe leaves one 
with an inescapable feeling that the 
human spirit is inconceivably old; that 
the few thousand years of history cov- 
ered by our written records are no more 
than the thickness of a pencil mark on 
the scale that measures our past experi- 
ence on this planet; that the events of 
these recent millenniums spell nothing 
in any evolutionary wise, that the race 
has taken no sudden spurt, achieved no 
commanding synthesis during recent mil- 
lenniums, but has only played a little 
with a few of the linguistic formulations 
and views of nature bequeathed from an 
inexpressibly longer past. Yet neither 
this feeling nor the sense of precarious 
dependence of all we know upon lin- 
guistic tools which themselves are largely 
unknown need be discouraging to science 
but should, rather, foster that humility 
which accompanies the true scientific 
spirit, and thus forbid that arrogance of 
the mind which hinders real scientific 
curiosity and detachment. 


STUDIES IN LINGUISTIC RELATIVITY 

By Roger W. Brown and Eric H. Lenneberg 


Ethnocentrism is that state of mind in 
which the ways of one’s own group seem 
natural and right for all human beings 
everywhere. Anthropologists are the nat- 
ural antagonists of ethnocentrism. Their 
researches have long since taught us that 
the values of the American middle class 


are not dominant everywhere and that 
it is a kind of parochialism to suppose 
they ought to be. Nowadays everymne 
knows that life in Samoa is different from 
life in Boston, and at least as pleasant. 

There is one kind of group practice, the 
use of a particular language, which we 


Prepared for this volume by the authors, using excerpts from previously published articles. 
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have always thought of as conventional 
rather than natural. On this matter we 
have seemed to need no instruction from 
anthropology. Who is not aw^are that 
there are many languages in the world 
and that one is no more natural to man 
than any other? However, the particular 
languages with which we are likely to 
have any close acquaintance all belong 
to the same historical family — the Indo- 
European. English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and San- 
skrit are all members of this family, 
which means they are presumed to have 
a common linguistic ancestor. Because of 
their kinship these languages do not dis- 
play the full range of variation to be 
found in human languages at large. To 
get some sense of that range we need to 
examine the anthropologists’ descriptions 
of the languages of the Far East, of the 
American Indians, of the many peoples 
in the Pacific Ocean area. With this per- 
spective Whorf ^ finds the variations 
among the Indo-European languages to 
be so unimpressive that he lumps them 
together as “Standard Average Euro- 
pean” and contrasts them as a group 
with various unrelated languages. 

When unrelated languages are com- 
pared, cultural relativism takes on a new 
dimension. The differences between these 
languages suggest that people speaking 
different languages must experience the 
world in different ways.^ It appears that 
“culture” includes, in addition to values 
and technology and religious practices, a 
particular cognitive structure. Children 
acquiring their first language learn more 
than a set of vocal skills; they take on the 
world view of their group. There are in- 
numerable linguistic contrasts that sug- 
gest interesting cognitive differences. We 


offer here two examples, a difference of 
phonology or sound system and a differ- 
ence of vocabulary. Through experiment 
and reasoning we have tried to find out 
what differences like these mean for 
social psychology. 

A Difference of Phonology 

The most obvious way in which one 
language differs from another is in the se- 
quence of sounds used to convey any par- 
ticular meaning. We say city where the 
Germans say Stadt and the French ville. 
Our first notion of comparative pho- 
nology may be that all languages make 
use of the same set of elementary sounds 
but make different selections and se- 
quences for any particular meaning. This 
cannot be the whole story, however, 
since there are some sounds heard in 
French and German that never occur in 
English; e.g., the umlaut vowels and the 
uvular (r). Perhaps then we would do 
better to imagine a more inclusive reper- 
toire of sounds, extending beyond Eng- 
lish or any one language, to include all 
the sounds heard in all languages. The 
sounds of one particular language would 
be a selection from this source having 
more or less in common with the selec- 
tion occurring in each other language. 

A study of languages more remote than 
French or German shows that this con- 
ception of comparative phonology is in- 
adequate. Not all differences of sound 
system involve the simple addition or 
subtraction of a few elementary sounds 
to an otherwise shared repertoire. There 
is a more interesting kind of difference in 
which two languages make use of the 
same sounds but put a different construc- 
tion on them. In speaking English, for 


^ B. L, Whorf, Language, Thought, and Reality, J. B. Carroll (ed.), (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1956). 

For early statements along this line see Franz Boas (ed.), “Introduction,'' Handbook of American 
Indian Languages, Fart 1 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1911) and Edward 
Sapir, Selected Writings of Edward Sapir, J>. G. Mandelbaum (ed.) (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1949). For more recent statements see Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothy Leighton, The 
Wamho (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1946) and Whorf, op. cit. 
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instance, we sometimes sound our vowels 
for a rather long time and sometimes we 
cut them short. Speakers of the Navaho 
language also produce both long and 
short vowels. However, this variation in 
speech does not have the same status in 
the two languages. 

The linguistic scientist notices that the 
length of the vowel in English depends 
upon the consonant that follows it. The 
vowel of bad is like the vowel of hat except 
that it is longer; similarly with mode, 
mote; fade, fate; halve, half, etc. The rule 
is that the longer vowel is used before 
voiced consonants such as d, v, and b 
while the shorter form is heard before 
voiceless consonants like t, f, and p. No 
two words in English are differentiated 
by vowel length alone. The difference in 
vowel length is always accompanied by a 
difference of final consonant. For this 
reason the linguistic scientist describes 
the long and short vowels as two forms 
or varieties of the same basic sound (he 
would say two allophones of a single 
phoneme ) . 

In Navaho the situation is different. 
The length of the vowel is not predictable 
from any other feature of the word in 
which it occurs. Many words of different 
meaning are exactly alike in form except 
that the vowel of one is short and the 
vowel of the other is long. A difference of 
duration of the vowel is used to signal 
a difference of meaning. In these cir- 
cumstances the linguistic scientist classi- 
fies the long and short vowels as distinct 
phonemes. In so doing he says that this 
change in speech has the same status for 
the Navaho as a shift from otoioi from 
i to a has for the speaker of English. 

All that we have said so far about long 
and short vowels belongs to descriptive 
linguistics. We should like to know some- 
thing about the psychological implica- 
tions of these phonological differences. 


Brown and Horowitz have done a small 
experiment that clarifies the matter. 
They worked with a group of native 
speakers of Navaho and with a group 
of native speakers of English. The only 
special materials for the study were 
eight precision-manufactured color 
chips. These eight colors were drawn 
from the Farnsworth-Munsell 100 Hue 
Test for Color Vision. The 100 Hue Test 
is made up of chips equally spaced 
around the hue dimension of the color 
circle. Saturation and brightness are con- 
stant throughout the series. The eight 
colors used by Brown and Horowitz were 
drawn from the reddish-violet region of 
the spectrum. There was the same very 
small perceptual gap between each adja- 
cent pair of the eight. 

Each subject was tested individually. 
He was first shown the whole series of 
chips in their proper order and told that 
the experimenter had a way of classifying 
the eight colors. It would be the subject’s 
job to discover this classification. The 
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B. Navaho-speaking subjects 


Fig, 1 . Categorizations of eight color chips 
by two groups of subjects. 

experimenter then moved all the colors 
out of sight and, afterwards, exposed one 
at a time (in random order) naming each 
chip with a monosyllable that is not a 
color term in either English or Navaho. 
The subject simply watched this process 
until all eight had been named. He was 


s This experiment was first reported in Roger W. Brown, ^‘Language and Categories,” in Jerome 
S. Bruner, Jacqueline J. Goodnow, and George A. Austin, .4 Sttdy of Thinking (New York: John 
Wiiey & Sons, Inc., 1956). 
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then shown the full series once again and 
asked to group them as the experimenter 
had grouped them with his use of syl- 
lables. 

As Figure 1 shows there were four 
groups of two chips each. The groups 
were respectively named ma, maij mOy 
and mo:. The syllables marked with a 
colon were pronounced with long vowels 
(as in mode) and the syllables without the 
color were pronounced with short vowels 
(as in 7note). The change from a to is a 
change from one vowel phoneme to an- 
other for both English and Navaho but 
the change of length is a change of vowel 
phoneme for Navaho only. 

Fifteen Harvard students whose native 
language is English, after hearing each 
color named once, generally divided the 
colors into two groups of four chips each 
as in Figure 1. The line of division corre- 
sponds to the line of vowel phoneme 
change. They did not make a division 
where the vowels changed in length. 
Since the break into two groups does not 
correspond to any usual color grouping 
made in the vocabulary of English we 
may conclude that it was induced by the 
change in vowel phoneme. 

Fifteen monolingual Navahos given 
exactly the same problem generally di- 
vided the colors into four classes of two 
colors each as marked by the division 
line in Figure 1. They made breaks at 
the points of change in vowel length and 
these are not points of division in the 
Navaho color vocabulary. As shown in 
Table 1 the English-speaking subjects 
generally persisted in their two-group 
classification, through four repetitions of 
the naming procedure, and the Navahos 
likewise held to their four-group classifi- 
cation. 

Were the English-speaking subjects 
unable to hear the difference in vowel 
length, the difference to which the 
Navaho all responded? Brown and Horo- 
witz tried rejecting the tw^o-group classi- 
fication as erroneous and found, when 
they did so, that the English-speaking 


TABLE 1 

The Number of Subjects in Each 
OF Two Groups, by Trial, 
Who Arranged the Test Colors 
INTO Four Categories 


Group 

Trial 

5 or 

1 2 3 4 more 

Navaho-speaking 

11 1 -- 2 1 

subjects (N= 15) 


English-speaking 

— 1 — ^ 14 

subjects (N = 15) 



subjects started to pay attention to the 
vowel change. Many of them then re- 
marked that they had noticed the varia- 
tions of length at the start but had as- 
sumed they were accidental. We could 
have no better statement of the cognitive 
status of this speech variation for the 
speaker of English. It is not purposeful 
and significant as is a change from o to 
a. It is not expected to signal a change of 
referent. The Navahos never thought of 
these variations as accidental. Both 
groups were perfectly able to hear the 
difference in question. Apparently, this 
test does not demonstrate a difference of 
auditory acuity in two societies but 
rather a difference in the range of poten- 
tially discriminable speech sounds cus- 
tomarily treated as equivalent. 

When unrelated languages are com- 
pared this sort of phonological difference 
is ubiquitous. For instance, in English 
the consonant p is sometimes made with 
a resounding ^'pop'^ and is sometimes 
rather indolently produced. These varia- 
tions do not change the phoneme; it re- 
mains a p. In Hopi and many other lan- 
guages such a change in plosive force is 
a change of phoneme, like going from p 
to h for us. It is clear that different lan- 
guage communities sometimes put a dif- 
ferent construction- on the same range of 
experiences. Insofar as these experiences 
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are only the sounds of speech no one but 
the student of perception or of language 
learning is likely to be greatly interested. 
But suppose the phenomena that can be 
variously construed go beyond speech to 
the referents named by speech, to the 
world of colors and textures, of persons 
and manners and places. 

A Difference of Vocabulary 

Foreign language textbooks commonly 
line up words in the new language di- 
rectly opposite their English equivalents. 
This arrangement strongly suggests that 
while English and the new language use 
different words, they name the same ref- 
erents. Of course we know that one lan- 
guage sometimes has words that have no 
equivalents in the other language; e.g., 
classical Greek has no terms for nectar- 
ines and the movies as the speakers of 
that language had no referents for such 
terms. This kind of discrepancy in vo- 
cabulary should turn up whenever one 
community is acquainted with a kind of 
animal or ffower or machine unknown to 
the other community. Insofar, however, 
as communities are exposed to the same 
world the familiar European languages 
suggest that this world imposes itself on 
the mind with a given structure that is 
the same for men everywhere. 

When we look at more remote lan- 
guages we find vocabulary differences 
that suggest another view. Lenneberg 
and Roberts,"^ for instance, compared the 
lexicon of color names possessed by na- 
tive speakers of English with the lexicon 
of monolingual Zuni Indians. Groups 
from the two language communities 
mapped out on elaborate color charts 
the semantic ranges of their color terms. 
A very striking discrepancy occurred in 
the region that English speakers divide 
into yellow and orange; the Zuni made 
# one category of this whole area and 


called it chupc‘^in:a. Whorf ^ has pointed 
out that the Eskimo has words for three 
kinds of snow whereas all of these would 
be called snow in English (see page 7). 
There are four biologically distinct 
classes of kin called aunt in English; 
mother’s sister, father’s sister, mother’s 
brother’s wife, and father’s brother’s 
wife. IMurdock® in his study of kinship 
terminology in 250 societies found great 
variety in the manner of categorizing 
these kin, one lexicon having a distinct 
name for each, others grouping them to- 
gether in various ways. These language 
differences are all of the same type. A 
given region of experience familiar to 
both societies (colors, snows, kin, etc.) 
is differently categorized in the vocabu- 
laries of different languages. 

We shall look closely now at one of 
these contrasts to determine its psycho- 
logical significance. Where the Eskimo 
has words for three kinds of snow, we 
have just the single word snow. Appar- 
ently the Eskimo can and does name 
certain distinctions for which English 
seems to have no names. Yet Whorf, him- 
self, does name these snows in English. 
He calls them ‘^snow packed hard like 
ice,” “falling snow,” and ^'snow on the 
ground.” The difference in the two lan- 
guages is not really one of a name and the 
lack of a name. It is rather a contrast be- 
tween short single-word names and 
longer-phrase names. This is also true 
of all the other vocabulary contrasts of 
this kind. Murdock can name the four 
varieties of aunt, for instance, as mother’s 
sister^ father’s sister, mother’s brother’s 
wife, and father’s brother’s wife. Other 
societies can use single words for one or 
another of these categories that we name 
with a phrase. 

What psychological conclusions may 
we draw when a category is named wdth 
a short word in one society and with a 


^ Eric H. Lenneberg and John M. Roberts, “The Language of Experience,” Memoir oj the Inter- 
national J. Am. Linguistics, 1956, XXII, No. 13. 

^ B. L. Whorf, “Science and Linguistics.’^ See preceding article. 

® George P. Murdock, Social Structure (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949). 
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long phrase in another society? We shall 
not want to say that the speaker of Eng- 
lish is unable to distinguish the three 
varieties of snow named by the Eskimo. 
Whorf (a native speaker of English) ap- 
pears to have grasped the nature of these 
distinctions and conveys them to us 
fairly well with simple line drawings. Is 
there then no difference in the psycho- 
logical status of these three snows for 
the speakers of English and of Eskimo? 
We can make use, at this point, of a re- 
lationship discovered by the linguist 
George Zipf."^ He has shown that there 
exists in many languages (all of those 
studied) a tendency for the length of a 
word CO be negatively correlated with 
its frequency of occurrence. There are 
countless familiar examples of English 
words which have been abbreviated as 
they increased in frequency. The auto- 
mobile has become the car; television is 
TV; long-playing records are LP’s. In 
French the cinematograph became the 
cinema and eventually the cine. The 
failure of such phrases as damp soft snow 
ox fathers brothers wife to abbreviate to 
a word suggests that these phrases are 
not often used, these categories not often 
named in English. The language that has 
a word for a category, especially a short 
word, probably has now or has had in the 
past frequent occasion to make reference 
to that category. We will go further and 
propose that the frequency with which 
a category is named is an indication of 
the frequency with which the category 
is used in perception and thought. 

Brown and Lenneberg ^ have expanded 
the simple difference between a long and 
a short name into the variable they call 
codabilUy. They suspected that when a 
category has a single-word name, sub- 
jects from the same language community 
asked to name instances of the category 
ought to respond quickly, to be in close 


accord with one another on the name, 
and to agree with themselves from one 
occasion to another. Such a category 
could be said to be highly codable for 
the community in question. Where a 
category elicited a longer-phrase name, 
subjects asked to name instances of the 
category should respond more slowly, 
show some disagreement among them- 
selves in their choice of a name, and some 
disagreement with themselves from one 
occasion to another. Such a category 
would have a low codability for the com- 
munity in question. There should then 
be numerous indices of codability. 

Brown and Lenneberg put this guess- 
work to test. Their subjects were 24 Har- 
vard and Radcliffe students who spoke 
English as a native language and who 
were found to have normal color vision. 
Subjects were individually tested. They 
were shown controlled exposures of single 
Munsell colors (24 colors in all). They 
were asked to name each color as quickly 
as possible following its appearance. Five 
subjects were recalled after a month’s 
time and put through the procedure a 
second time. 

Four measures were drawn from the 
data: 1. the length of the naming re- 
sponse in syllables; 2. the average reac- 
tion time; 3. the degree of agreement 
among subjects on the naming response; 
4. the degree of agreement on two occa- 
sions for the same subjects. Table 2 pre- 
sents the intercorrelations of these four 
measures. It can be seen that all are re- 
lated to one another in the anticipated 
manner. Inconsistency wdthin the group 
corresponds to inconsistency and hesita- 
tion in the individual. It is as though 
competing social tendencies are compet- 
ing habits within the individual, a nice 
example of interiorized social norms. One 
measure, the amount of agreement be- 
tween individuals, has higher correlations 


^ George K. Zipf, The Psycho-biology of Language (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935). 

® This experiment was first reported in Roger W. Brown and Eric H. Lenneberg, ''A Study in 
Language and Cognition,” /. Ahnot, Soc. Psychol, 1954, XLIX, 454-462. Reprinted by permission 
of the authors and the American Psychological Association, Inc. 
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TABLE 2 

Intercorrelations of Four Indices 

OF CODABILITY 


Measure 

12 3 4 

1. No. of syllables 


2. Reaction time 

.387 

3. Interpersonal 


agreement 

-.630‘'- -.864* 

4. Intrapersonal 


agreement 

- .355 - .649 * .773 * 


^ Significantly different from zero with 
p < .05. 


than does any of the others. It appears, 
therefore, to be the best single index of 
the factor all these measures have in com- 
mon, the codability factor. 

This expansion of the notion of coda- 
bility into several measures suggests that 
its usefulness is not limited to cultural 
comparison. There seem to be three in- 
teresting cases to which it applies. There 
is, first of all, the cross-cultural case in 
which a particular category is more cod- 
able in one language than in another, 
e.g., yellows and oranges for English and 
cJmpc^in:a for Zuhi. In addition there are 
differences of codability within one lan- 
guage for different categories. Some col- 
lections of colors can be named in English 
with a single word, e.g., red; others re- 
quire a phrase, e.g., the hlue-greens. 
Finally, it should be possible to contrast 
groups and even individuals within one 
language community for their ability to 
encode the same category. What the me- 
teorologist calls cirrus clouds, we may call 
feathery, horsetail clouds; what we call 
schizoid trails, the meteorologist may call 
outlandish, antisocial tendencies. For the 
jfirst two cases where groups are being 
compared, the amount of agreement be- 
tween individuals is probably the best 


index of codability. However, this index 
cannot be applied to the comparison of 
individuals. For this purpose we should 
want to use one of the other indices, 
probably reaction time (which) shows a 
very high correlation with the amount of 
agreement between individuals. 

Having English codability scores for 
24 colors (this is the second case to which 
codability applies, scores for different 
categories in one language) Brown and 
Lenneberg studied the association be- 
tween these scores and the ability to 
recognize colors. From the hluiisell col- 
lection 120 highly saturated colors ^vere 
selected, including the 24 for which coda- 
bility scores had been obtained, and the 
full set was mounted on a large white 
board. Subjects were used who had had 
no part in the earlier experiment, were 
native speakers of English, and had nor- 
mal color vision. The basic procedure was 
to expose simultaneously four of the 24 
colors for which codability was known 
and then ask the subject to point to the 
four colors he had just seen on the com- 
plete chart of 120. 

In pretests subjects were asked how 
they managed to retain the four colors in 
memory after they had been removed 
from sight. Most subjects reported that 
they named the colors to themselves and 
“stored’^ the names. When a color elicits 
a considerable variety of names (low-cod- 
ability score), the possibility of recover- 
ing the color from the name should not be 
very great. On the other hand colors that 
are almost always given the same name 
(high-codability score) ought to be re- 
coverable from the name. This expecta- 
tion was fulfilled by the experimental 
results; there was a rank-order corre- 
lation of .438 ® between codability and 
recognition scores. 

Since the reports of the pretest sub- 
jects indicated that colors were stored in 


® The ability to recognize a color can also be affected by its inherent discriniinabiiity from the 
colors surrounding it on the large chart. For the correlations reported here discriminability was held 
constant through statistical control A full discussion of this problem appears in the original article. 
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TABLE 3 


Correlations between Codability and Recognition Scores for 
Four Recognition Procedures 


Group 


No. of colors 
originally 
exposed 

Length 

of 

interval 

Content 

of 

interval 

Correlation 

A 

(N = 9) 

1 

7 seconds 

— 

.248 

B 

(N = 9) 

4 

7 seconds 

— 

.426* 

C 

(N = 16) 

4 

30 seconds 


.438* 

D 

(N = 9) 

4 

3 minutes 

tasks 

.523 * 


Significantly different from zero with p < .05. 


linguistic code, it seemed plausible that 
the importance of codability scores 
would increase as the storage problem 
was maximized in the recognition situa- 
tion. If, at one extreme, a single color 
were exposed, removed, and then identi- 
fied with minimal delay, subjects might 
retain some direct trace of the color, con- 
ceivably as a mental image. Codability 
scores should, in these circumstances, 
have little relation to recognition scores. 
If, at the other extreme, the number of 
colors to be recognized were increased to 
four and a three-minute interval intro- 
duced between exposure and recognition 
during which the subject was occupied 
with some task, the importance of coda- 
bility should be increased. Table 3 de- 
scribes the experimental variations used. 
Groups A, B^C^D were believed to rep- 
resent an order of increasingly dijSEicult 
storage’^ conditions. Group C is the 
major group for which results have al- 
ready been described. The tasks which 
filled the interval for Group D were 
simple but absorbing, e.g., drawing a con- 
tinuous line connecting in normal order 
a random array of numbers. 

It can be seen in Table 3 that the cor- 
relation between recognition and coda- 
bility scores does increase as the impor- 
tance of storage ’’ in the recognition task 
increases. The particular order obtained 
would occur by chance only once in 24 
times. In the simplest recognition situa- 
tion the correlation is not large enough 


to be regarded as significantly different 
from zero. 

In general, we propose that the more 
codable category is more frequently used 
in perception and thought than the less 
codable category. It is our notion that 
this principle will hold whether the coda- 
bility comparison involves different lan- 
guages, different speakers of one lan- 
guage, or different experiences for the 
same speakers. The various behavioral 
consequences of these differences in cog- 
nitive structure remain to be worked out, 
but it appears that performance on a 
recognition task is among them. 

The Uses of the Named Category 

We have come to similar conclusions 
concerning a kind of phonological dif- 
ference and a kind of vocabulary differ- 
ence. English speakers seem to have the 
same potentiality for distinguishing 
vowels by length as do persons born into 
the Navaho language community. The 
English speakers are easily able to make 
the distinction when there is some reason 
for them to do so. However, they are less 
prone to make this distinction than are 
native speakers of Navaho. Probably the 
two groups do not differ in potential 
auditory acuity; they do differ in their 
habitual categorization of audible speech. 
Similarly, it seems probable that we are 
as capable as the Eskimo of discriminat- 
ing varieties of snow but less prone than 
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he to do so. In general it looks as if there 
is a potential for sensory discrimination 
characteristic of the whole human spe- 
cies. Language communities do not dif- 
fer in this potential but rather in their 
manner of categorizing potentially dis- 
criminable experiences. 

To treat potentially discriminable ex- 
periences as equivalent is to throw away 
information j and that may seem a sur- 
prising thing to do. Why should we call 
a number of different colors red, ail sorts 
of different substances snow, ail sorts of 
different people Americans? Why not 
keep track of all the attributes we can 
register? If we did so, we should experi- 
ence very few recurrences in the world. 
What we think of as one person, for in- 
stance, proves on close examination to 
be continually changing — never pre- 
cisely the same from one instant to an- 
other. A close examination of the sounds 
of speech shows that no two speakers of 
one language form their vowels and con- 
sonants in just the same way. What is 
more, no two pronunciations of the same 
speaker appear to be perfectly identical. 
If we noticed every detail our senses 
equip us to notice, life would be a stream 
of unique, never-recurring events. 

We categorize because we want to 
know and need to know how to anticipate 
the future. It is a principal cognitive con- 
cern of every sort of higher animal to 
form expectancies and the terms of ex- 
pectancies are categories. It is of no 
value to remember that on a partic- 
ular day at a certain hour a change of hue 
in a light at a certain location was fol- 
lowed by a particular alteration in the 
pattern of traffic movement. This unique 
event will never come again. However, 
red lights (a category) regularly cause 
the facing traffic to halt (another cate- 
gory) . It is of no use remembering that a 
particular person once said in a deep 
voice with his own peculiar inflection: 
‘^My name is Jed Prouty.” That exact 
saying will never come again. Suppose 
we correctly categorize the name Jed 


Proiity, recognizing, for instance, that 
it does not matter how loudly the p is 
“popped” but it does make a difference 
if the voice is added to the initial conso- 
nant to make Broiity. Categorized ac- 
cording to English phonology the name 
will recur and will slay with the man and 
can even be used as a surrogate for him. 
The phonology of a language describes 
the terms of significant recurrence in 
speech; the referents of a language are 
the terms of significant recurrence in the 
vast world outside speech. 

A child spends years learning to make 
the correct matches between speech cate- 
gories; learning to recognize dogs and 
call them dog, to recognize knives and 
call them knife, etc. This is an important 
part of culture transmission and it is pre- 
requisite to a more important part. When 
one can identify the referents for words 
he can make use of the expectancies com- 
mon in his culture. “Knives will cut,” 
“sleeping dogs may bite if kicked,” “if 
it rains before 7, it will be clear before 
11,” etc. These verbal formulations can- 
not be used for the guidance of action in 
the nonlinguistic world until the princi- 
pal words can be “cashed” into referent 
categories. No one individual can, from 
his own experience, arrive at all the use- 
ful expectancies formulated by his cul- 
ture. Furthermore, our language saves 
us a lot of disagreeable contact with bad- 
tempered dogs, poison ivy, and toad- 
stools. In this sense, then, language is the 
repository of culture and the principal 
vehicle of culture transmission. 

How does it happen that in their areas 
of common experience — ^vowels, snows, 
kin, colors, etc., — the languages of the 
world have not all hit upon the same cat- 
egories? With the sounds of speech, vari- 
ations in categorizing practice probably 
must be set down as accidental, but with 
referents this may not be so. Perhaps the 
case is analogous to differences of vocab- 
ulary and referent categories that exist 
within one community. Consider that 
important class of referents we call per^ 
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sons. A waitress may divide them into 
cheap skates and good sports. She is con- 
cerned with the prediction of tips and 
categorizes accordingly. Her categories 
are not relevant to the purposes of a phy- 
sician (we trust). He is concerned with 
disease prognosis and treatment and cat- 
egorizes patients into diabetics and tdcer 
cases and hypochondriacs. In our profes- 
sional roles w^e focus on particular kinds 
of recurrences and categorize in the way 
that reveals these recurrences. Similarly, 
communities as a whole have their differ- 
ent purposes and, accordingly, their dif- 
ferent vocabularies. 

Even where purposes are the same, 
there is reason to expect some variation 
in categorizing practice. Everyone wants 
to predict what other people will do but 
we have no general consensus on the cate- 
gories that are most useful for discover- 
ing general uniformities of behavior. 
Some people operate with ethnic cate- 
gories; Negroes are expected to be super- 
stitious and Turks to be cruel. Some 
people operate with physiognomic cate- 
gories; nice faces go with nice behavior 
but look out for the evil eye. The be- 
havioral sciences have not originated the 
interest in predicting human behavior; 
they have rather professionalized a prior 
general concern. The cognitive business 
of these sciences is essentially continuous 
with the business of the whole commu- 


nity; to find the categories in terms of 
which reliable important expectancies 
may be formed. The vocabularies of 
these sciences are a promise. If you will 
learn to categorize people as marginal, or 
as socially mobile, or as compulsive, you 
will find new and useful recurrences in 
the social world. Our predictions of be- 
havior are not as good as we should like 
them to be and so we continue to recate- 
gorize and rename, looking for better 
expectancies. 

The world around us is a human con- 
struction susceptible of more than one 
treatment. Various groups within our 
society — doctors, psychologists, bus 
drivers, skiers, philatelists — seize on 
different aspects of this common reality, 
aspects relevant to their peculiar pur- 
poses. Where our purposes are the same, 
we may still operate with a variety of 
categories because no really good set has 
been found. So long as we cannot predict 
all the things we should like to predict 
with the desired precision, the work of 
categorization is not finished. The lan- 
guages of the world, like the professional 
vocabularies within one language, are 
so many different windows on reality. 
We should no more wish away the differ- 
ences among languages than we should 
wish away the differences among our- 
selves. 


THE FUNCTION OF LANGUAGE CLASSIFICATIONS 
IN BEHAVIOR By John B. Carroll and Joseph B. Casagrande 

More than fifty years ago George San- physics, because in revealing the con- 
tayana wrote in his essay The Sense of stitution of speech, it reveals the con- 
Beauty: ^‘Grammar, philosophically stitution of thought and the hierarchy 
studied, is akin to the deepest meta- of those categories by which we conceive 

Prepared especially for this volume. The two experiments reported here were conducted as a part of 
the Southwest Project in Comparative Psycholinguistics, sponsored by the Committee on Linguis- 
tics and Psychology of the Social Science Research Council under a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. Experiment I was designed and conducted by Carroll; Experiment II, by Casa- 
grande. 
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the world/’ ^ The world of experience is 
characterized by a logic that deals with 
continua; our experiences present them- 
selves to us in almost limitless variations 
and shadings; and there are no bound- 
aries between the parts of experience 
except those which are created by our 
perceptions. 

If a language is to be used for efficient 
person-to-person communication about 
the world of experience, it must operate 
with a logic that deals with discrete en- 
tities — a logic of criteriality which distin- 
guishes experiences on certain arbitrary 
and agreed-upon terms. When we give 
proper names to individual persons, pet 
animals, and geographical locations, we 
are responding to an extreme need for 
discreteness and specific differentiation, 
but most of the time we are well satisfied 
to convey our experiences by means of a 
relatively small number (a few thousand, 
say) of general categories into which we 
learn to fit them. As a first approximation 
we may regard each word of a language 
like English as the name of a category of 
experience: Jiorse^ petunia^ he, ecstasy, rep^ 
rmand, green, very, and nevertheless are 
all categories of experience. Not all cate- 
gories of experience are symbolized by 
discrete words; some are represented by 
grammatical phenomena such as are in- 
dicated in the following contrasts: horse 
V. hofse^s; petunia v. petunias; he v. him; 
ecstasy v. ecstatic; reprimand; v, repri- 
manded; green v, greener; the very old man 
IK the very idea; and the classic dog bites 
man v, man bites dog. 

If we agree that the categories of a lan- 
guage are “arbitrary’’ in the sense that 
they could be replaced by other, equally 
acceptable ways of categorizing experi- 
ence, we could begin to inquire to what 
extent the several thousand languages of 
the world have similar categories. How 
many languages have a distinct, generic 


term for horse? How many languages 
have only a term for what we would call 
quadruped, applying it alike to horses, 
dogs, wolves, giraffes and adding appro- 
priate qualifying terms? Are there lan- 
guages which have no generic term for 
horse but only terms for particular breeds 
and conditions of horses? (We are told 
that Arabic is such a language.) Or let us 
take a grammatical problem: do all lan- 
guages distinguish singular and plural? 
(No, Chinese does not.) Are there lan- 
guages which have more levels of gram- 
matical number than our two? (Yes; 
some languages have four “numbers,” 
singular, dual, trial, and plural.) Investi- 
gations along these lines are not to be un- 
dertaken lightly, for they require an im- 
mense sophistication in the techniques of 
linguistic science. We can nevertheless 
predict the major outlines of the results. 
There would be many semantic areas of 
remarkable (though rarely complete) 
uniformity among languages, while other 
areas would tend to show considerable 
diversity. The linguist hlorris Swadesh 
has surveyed a wide variety of languages 
in an effort to arrive at a list of concepts 
for which one would be fairly sure to find 
a distinct word or word-like form in every 
language. His final list ^ of 100 such con- 
cepts includes things like: personal pro- 
nouns: /, thou, we, he, ye, they; position 
and movement: come, sit, give, fly, stand, 
hold, fall, swim; natural objects and phe- 
nomena: salt, star, sun, wind; descrip- 

tives: old, dry, good, new, warm, rotten, 
cold; miscellaneous: name, other, }iot, 
burn, blow, freeze, swell, road, kill. But 
even in observing this apparent uniform- 
ity, we must not be misled into thiiiking 
that there are exact semantic correspond- 
ences between languages. English horse, 
French ckeval, and German Iflerd may 
have different ranges of application and 
different semantic overtones; the meas- 


^ George Santayana, The Sense of Beauty (Boston: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1S96), p. 169. 

2 Morris Swadesh, ‘‘Towards Greater Accuracy in Lexicostatistic Dating,” Intermt. J. Am, Lin- 
giiisUcs, 1955, XXI, 121-137. 
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urement of such differences is a problem 
beyond the scope of this paper.® Further, 
we can find rather obvious lacks of corre- 
spondence when we look at the different 
ranges of meaning covered by the Eng- 
lish proceed French procHer (“ to pro- 
ceed” but also “to behave or conduct 
oneself”), or English experience v, French 
experience (“experience” but also “ex- 
periment”). It would appear that the 
categories of one language are sometimes 
“untranslatable” into another language; 
even if we ignore such problems as find- 
ing the difference between the English 
and the Russian concepts of democracy, 
there remain such cases as German 
GemiltlichkeU and French acharnement 
which are presumably incapable of exact 
rendering in English.^ Even such a simple 
concept as that represented by the word 
too is extremely clumsy to express in Am- 
haric, the official language of Ethiopia. 
In the realm of grammar, Edward Sapir’s 
classic work Language ® will suggest the 
extent to which languages differ among 
themselves in grammatical concepts. Al- 
though Sapir felt that “no language 
wholly fails to distinguish noun and 
verb,” his writings suggest that there 
are few basic concepts which universally 
find expression in the grammatical struc- 
tures of languages. This is not to say that 
there are grammatical concepts which 
cannot be expressed in all languages; in 
general, any grammatical concept found 
in one language can be expressed some- 
how in every language, even if the expres- 
sion is a little awkward or periphrastic. 
Languages do differ remarkably, how- 
ever, in the grammatical concepts which 
are mandatory: for example, the use of 
the singular-plural distinction is said to 


be mandatory in English but completely 
optional in Chinese. If someone says 
“I’m going out to hunt bear,” he is dis- 
pensing with the singular-plural distinc- 
tion and talking in the pattern of Chinese 
— which happens to be convenient be- 
cause he does not know whether he will 
bag one bear or more than one. 

The real question for the social psy- 
chologist is this: Is the behavior of a per- 
son (aside from his language behavior) a 
function of the language he happens to 
speak? Granted that languages differ in 
the ways we have described, what effects 
will these differences have on the way a 
person thinks, the way he deals with 
other people, or the way he deals with 
his environment? 

The notion that language makes an im- 
portant difference in behavior has a long 
history, beginning with the writings of 
the German philologist W. von Hum- 
boldt more than a century ago. In more 
recent times, the linguist Benjamin Lee 
Whorf has been the chief exponent of 
what he termed “linguistic relativity”: 

“. . . the background linguistic system (in 
other words, the grammar) of each language 
is not merely a reproducing instrument for 
voicing ideas but rather is itself the shaper 
of ideas, the program and guide for the indi- 
vidual’s mental activity, for his analysis of 
impressions, for his synthesis of his mental 
stock in trade. Formulation of ideas is not 
an independent process, strictly rational in 
the old sense, but is part of a particular 
grammar and differs, from slightly to greatly, 
between different grammars.”® 

The linguistic relativity hypothesis is 
a special case of the culture-personality 
theory. Substituting terms in Smith, 
Bruner, and White’s precis of culture- 


®The ‘‘semantic differentiaF^ technique devised by Osgood may be particularly useful here. See 
C. E. Osgood, G. J. Suci, and P. H. Tannenbaum, The Measurement of Meaning (Urbana: Univ. of 
Illinois Press, 1957). 

^ The success of translation depends partly on the purpose of translation. See J. B Casagrande, 
“The Ends of Translation,’' InkrnaL J. Am. Linguistics, 1954, XX, 335-340. 

® Edward Sapir, Language (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co , 1921), Ch. V. 

® B. L. Whorf, Language, Thought and Reality, J. B. Carroll (ed.), (New York* John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1956), pp. 212f. 
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personality theory/ we may express it 
this way: Each language creates a special 
plight to which the individual must ad- 
just. The human plight is in no sense uni- 
versal save in this fact: that however dif- 
ferent the language may be, it has cer- 
tain common problems with which to 
deal — time, space, quantity, action, 
state, etc. But each language handles 
these problems differently and develops 
special ways of communicating. These 
ways of communicating create special 
needs, special responses, and lead to the 
development of special modes of think- 

The alternative to the linguistic rela- 
tivity hypothesis would be a statement 
that the behavior of a person is not a 
function of the language he happens to 
speak or be speaking, that his modes of 
categorizing experience and dealing with 
his world operate independently of lan- 
guage, that language is simply a way of 
communicating something which is in 
every way prior to its codification in lan- 
guage. 

This paper reports two experiments 
designed to explore, in a preliminary 
way, to what extent and under what con- 
ditions the linguistic relativity hypothe- 
sis can be accepted. 

In order to find evidence to support 
the linguistic relativity hypothesis it is 
not sufficient merely to point to differ- 
ences between languages and assume 
that users of those languages have corre- 
spondingly different mental experiences; 
if we are not to be guilty of circular infer- 
ence, it is necessary to show some corre- 
spondence between the presence or ab- 
sence of a certain linguistic phenomenon 
and the presence or absence of a certain 
kind of “ nonlinguistic ” response. This 
being the case, we must be clear as to 
what we mean by a nonlinguistic re- 
sponse. Unfortunately, it is extremely 


difficult to defiiie this rigorous!}/. We 
might be tempted to do so by saying that 
a nonlinguistic response is one wdrich can 
be elicited without the intervention of 
any symbolic S3^stem, but as soon as we 
realize that the bells, buzzers, lights, 
levers, and food pellets through which 
we elicit the behavior of dogs and rats 
may be regarded as symbolic systems, 
this deftnition would serve to exdude 
large classes of responses which we would 
still like to call ‘Tionlinguislic.” When 
we come to examine the actual behaviors 
used in our experiments, we will hnd that 
their “nonlinguistic” character resides 
in the fact that they are neutral, as it 
were, with respect to the special sym- 
bolic systems against which they are 
being tested. For example, in the second 
experiment to be presented, a child is 
asked to tell whether a blue rope “goes 
best with ” a blue stick or a yellow rope. 
Now, by appropriate reinforcement tech- 
niques, we could teach the child always 
to choose on the basis of form or always 
to choose on the basis of color, and we 
could do this without using English or 
Navaho or any other special symbolic 
systems. Suppose, again, \ve were study- 
ing differences in the arithmetical abili- 
ties of children who had learned the deci- 
mal system and of children who had 
learned only the system of Roman nu- 
merals. The arithmetical behavior being 
studied is analogous to our “nonlin- 
guistic” behavior because it is neuiral 
to any one special system of arithmetical 
symbolism in the sense that it is possible 
to operate in either system, though not 
necessarily with the same efficiency. 

As Brown and Lenneberg have sug- 
gested/ two approaches present them- 
selves for the testing of the linguistic 
relativity hypothesis. Brown and Lenne- 
berg used the first of these — an inlralin- 
guistic approach wdiich, capitalizing on 


" M. B. Smith, J. S Bruner, and R. W. White, Opinions and Personality (New York* John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1956), p. 25. 

® R. \V. Brown and E H Lenneberg, “A Study in Language and Cognition,” /. Abnorni. cr Sac. 
Psychol , 1954, XLIX, 454-462. 
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the fact that the speakers of a given lan- 
guage manifest differences in their knowl- 
edge and use of that language, attempts 
to show that these differences are corre- 
lated with certain other behaviors. In 
both experiments reported here, we have 
used the second approach — an interlin- 
guistic design in which nonlinguistic be- 
haviors of speakers of two different lan- 
guages are compared. Use of this second 
approach entails an advantage and a 
danger: it may become possible to se- 
lect linguistic features in two languages 
which are strikingly and fundamentally 
different, but it becomes difficult to as- 
sure oneself that any observed behavioral 
correlates are not due to irrelevant factors 
such as dissimilar cultural backgrounds 
and experiences. 

Experiment I 

In the Hopi language, still spoken in 
the pueblos of northeastern Arizona, the 
semantic domains of verbs for various 
kinds of physical activities have struc- 
tures quite different from the correspond- 
ing domains in English. In speaking of 
breakings the Hopi must use verbs de- 
pending upon whether there is one fission 
or many fissions (a distinction not unlike 
that between “break” and “shatter”). 
He uses the same verb for spilling and for 
pouring, but must use a different verb de- 
pending upon whether the material being 
spilled or poured is liquid or nonliquid. 
He can use the same verb in speaking of 
denting an object like a fender and in 
speaking of pressing a doorbell. The ques- 
tion posed in this experiment was 
whether these linguistic features would 
show corresponding features of nonlin- 
guistic behavior in speakers of Hopi 
when contrasted with speakers of Eng- 
lish. The “nonlinguistic” behavior 
chosen for study was that of sorting or 
classifying pictures of the actions repre- 
sented by verbs of breaking, spilling, 
pressing, and similar physical activities. 

Method. Line drawings were prepared, 


representing various physical actions 
such as falling, breaking, dropping, etc. 
These drawings were then assembled in 
sets of three, or triads, in such a way 
that, on the basis of comparative lin- 
guistic analysis, it could be hypothe- 
sized that in each triad native speakers 
of Hopi would tend to put a different pair 
of pictures together as contrasted with 
native speakers of English. 

The test was administered individu- 
ally to 14 Hopi adults (age range 24 to 
over 66) who were known to be fluent 
speakers of Hopi. All could speak Eng- 
lish with varying degrees of competence, 
but regarded themselves as more fluent 
in Hopi. The test was also administered 
to 28 “Anglos” (as they are called in the 
Southwest) consisting of 12 adults of 
comparable degree of education in a rural 
New England community and 16 gradu- 
ate students at Harvard University. 

The test was introduced as an experi- 
ment in “how we think” and started 
with six pretest items, of which the first 
is shown as Figure 1. The three pictures 
were presented as physically separated 
photographs which could be shuffled and 
arranged at the will of the subject, who 
was asked simply to decide which two 
of the three pictures went together. The 
subjects had no difficulty in seeing that 
the two pictures of falling objects went 
together. The remaining five pretest 
items were designed to reveal whether 
the subjects understood the task and to 
make it clear that they were to respond 
on the basis of the action or type of ac- 
tion represented rather than incidental 
features of any objects depicted. The 
test proper consisted of 17 “critical” 
items and five “control” items about 
which no linguistic hypothesis was for- 
mulated. (We shall omit further discus- 
sion of the control items because they 
showed no interesting differences be- 
tween Hopis and Anglos.) 

The subjects were also asked to tell 
why their choices went together. No sug- 
gestion was given that the experiment 
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Sample Items from Experiment I 


had anything to do with language, and 
most of the Hopis responded in Engiish. 
Occasionally, however, subjects volun- 
teered that it seemed to ^Avork better’’ 
to ^Ahink in Hopi/’ and gave their ver- 
balizations in Hopi. The results, there- 
fore, consist not only of the choices made 
by the subjects but also (except for three 
or four cases) the stated reasons for the 
choices. 

Results. The nature of the results 
and some of the problems in their inter- 
pretation may be first illustrated by pre- 
senting data for one of the “critical” 


items in detail The pictures for Item 20 
are presented in Figure 2. 

The linguistic basis for this item re- 
sides in the fact that in Hopi there is a 
verb hiHa which means “ to close an open- 
ing, ” and this is the verb normally used 
for placing covers on open boxes, closing 
lids, closing holes in tubes or walls, etc. ; 
in contrast, placing a cover on something 
for protection against dust or damage is 
represented by the verbs na:kwapna or 
nonoma. In English, however, we tend to 
use cover regardless of whether we are 
covering an opening or not, and we tend 
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TABLE 1 

Choices and Reasons for Choices for the Item of Figure 2 


Group 

''Hopi ” } espouse' 

.1 dr’ C combined 

“ English ” response: 

B b" C combined 

Neutral: 

A b B combined 

14 Hopi 
adults 

3 Both hPta 

1 Neither is 
na:kwapna 

1 Both arc boxes 

1 Both holding 

the hd 

2 (Not given) 

(N = 8) 

2 Both covering 

2 (Not given) 

(N = 4) 

1 Both will be 
tightly cov- 
ered 

1 Both being 
covered 

(N = 2) 

12 Rural 
Anglos 

4 Both are boxes 
2 Both covering 
with lids 

(N-6) 

4 Both covering, 
V. closing or 
shutting 

(N = 4) 

1 Both covering 

1 Both more 
familiar 

(N = 2) 

16 Grad, 
students 

1 Putting on a 
flat cover 

3 (Not given) 

CN = 4) 

8 Both covering, 
V. closing or 
shutting 

1 Both putting 
on top 

1 Both “dealing 
with entire 
structure ” 

1 (Not given) 

(N = IT) 

1 Both (cus- 
tomarily) 
“used and 
covered” 

V. one-time 
covering 

(N= 1) 


to reserve close for the situation where an 
opening can be more or less exactly fitted 
with a lid or other special stoppage (also 
for special cases like closing a hook). On 
this basis it was hypothesized that Hopis 
would tend to put together pictures A 
and C, while Anglos would tend to put 
together pictures B and C. 

In presenting this item to Anglo sub- 
jectSy it was necessary to explain (with- 
out mentioning or suggesting the verbs 
“cover’’ or “close”) that in picture C a 
woman was placing a wicker plaque over 
a box of food (the traditional Hopi 
corn bread). 

Table 1 shows the number of subjects 
in various classifications making each of 
three possible groupings, together with 


a classification of the reasons for these 
choices. 

The small numbers of cases make sta- 
tistical significance testing difficult if not 
impossible, but even if we are to make a 
statistical test, it must be recognized 
that a given response may mean different 
things. Thus, at least three Hopis put 
pictures A and C together on the ground 
that both show hiHa “ closing an opening,” 
but to at least four Anglos pictures A and 
C go together because they show boxes. 
The most striking result here is the fact 
that Hopis tend not to put pictures B and 
C together, while Anglos, particularly 
educated ones, show a strong tendency 
to do so. Only four out of 14 Hopis put 
pictures B and C together, while 11 out 
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of 16 college-educated Anglos did so.'* We 
can look at the reasons for the choices 
more closely. Only four out of the 14 
Hopis mentioned any kind of “covering’’ 
in giving their reasons (whatever their 
choice), while 17 out of 28 Anglos did — 
a result significant below the 10-percent 
level. 

Although limited, these results suggest 
that speakers of Hopi tend to organize 
their perceptions of situations such as 
those pictured in Figure 1 in terms of 
''closing openings” instead of “putting 
covers on things.” 

There were several other critical items 
showing results tending to favor our hy- 
pothesis. For the pictures of Figure 3, it 
was expected that Hopis would tend to 
pair A and C because both represent the 
action called Itiuwi, “to apply or spread 
over a surface,” while Anglos would pair 
B and C because they both show “paint- 
ing.” (Hopi has a word for painting, but 
its use is restricted to cases where one 
paints a picture or a design, as distinct 
from covering a surface with paint.) Six 
of the 14 Hopis paired A and C, while 
only four of all 28 Anglos did so ; of these 
four, two paired on the basis of the fact 
that both showed the use of a tool versus 
the use of one’s hands; the significance 
of this result is at just below the 5-per- 
cent level by Fisher’s test. Actually, a 
more striking result was unanticipated: 
Anglos had a strong tendency to pair 
either B and C or A and B because they 
felt both members of these pairs repre- 
sented “decorating” versus mere paint- 
ing or covering. “Artistic creation” was 
also mentioned as a basis for these 
choices. 

Another item showing interesting re- 
sults is shown in Figure 4. As has been 
mentioned, “spilling” (accidentally) and 
“pouring” (intentionally) are not dis- 
tinguished in Hopi; there is a way of 
translating the idea of “accidentally” 


but this is handled as a separate expres- 
sion instead of being built into the verb, 
as in English. Hopi uses slightly different 
forms for pouring: wchckua, “to pour 
liquid,” and wa'kokna, “to pour sand, 
gravel, or other nonliquid loose things,” 
but the form for dropping something is 
entirely different: po:sna. We found that 
eight out of 14 Hopis (57 percent) paired 
pictures A and C, consonant with the 
linguistic forms; these ffgures contrast 
with the finding that only seven out of 
28 Anglos, or 25 percent, made this pair- 
ing. The probabilit}^ of chance occurrence 
of a result as extreme as this, determined 
by the x “ test with continuity-correction, 
is less than 10 percent. At least 16 of the 
20 Anglos who paired pictures B and C 
explained that there was unintentional, 
accidental action in both of them, while 
only two Hopis drew attention to this ac- 
cidental character of the action. Instead, 
Hopis rarely seemed concerned about 
whether the man in picture A meant to 
pour out the peaches, while Anglos fre- 
quently queried the experimenter about 
this. 

Admitting the results from all 17 
“critical” items as evidence, we present 
in Table 2 a summary to show the extent 
to which our hypotheses were favored by 
the data. There is probably not a truly 
significant difference between the 29 per- 
cent representing the tendency of the 
Hopi subjects to make the expected 
“Hopi” response of pairing pictures A 
and C and the 22.6 percent and 24.0 per- 
cent, values for the two Anglo groups, 
but the trend is at least one of those tan- 
talizingly modest ones which can be char- 
acterized only as being “in the predicted 
direction.” 

Upon re-examination of the purely lin- 
guistic data and consideration of certain 
unanticipated difficulties which had 
arisen in the subjects’ interpretations of 
the drawings, it was possible to weed out 


^ This result is significant at the S-percent level by Fisher’s exact test of significance in a 2 X 2 con- 
tingency table. 
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TABLE 2 


Total Frequency of Pairing 




“Hopi” 
response : 

A &C 

“Anglo” 
response : 

B & C 

neutral: 

A kB 

Total 

17 “critical items’^ 

14 

Hopi 

69 (29.0%) 

126 

( 52 . 9 ^ 0 ) 

43 

(18.1%) 

238 


12 

Rural 

Anglos 

46 (22.6) 

119 

(58.3) 

39 

(19.1) 

204 


16 

Educated 

Anglos 

65 (24.0) 

156 

(57.5) 

50 

(18.5) 

271 

12 “ critical items 
with “good 
hypotheses’’ 

14 

Flopi 

57 (34.0) 

80 

(47.6) 

31 

(18.4) 

168 


12 

Rural 

Anglos 

31 (21.5) 

85 

(59.0) 

28 

(19.5) 

144 


16 

Educated 

Anglos 

36 (18.8) 

122 

(63.9) 

33 

(17.3) 

191 


five items which had gone sour, so to 
speak, leaving 12 critical items for which 
the results are presented in the lower part 
of Table 2, Here we see a sturdier trend 
in favor of our general hypothesis, al- 
though the results are still far from strik- 
ing. It is not really legitimate to treat 
Table 2 as a contingency table and apply 
a X ^ test, because the events represented 
there are not necessarily independent; 
were we to assume that all the choices are 
independent, however, and were we then 
to apply a x^ t^st to the lower part of 
Table 2, we would find that the proba- 
bility of this X ^ being exceeded by chance 
would be less than .01. 

The results encourage us to think that 
not only do we have a promising tech- 
nique for studying the linguistic rela- 
tivity hypothesis, but we also have an 
indication that in further and more ex- 
tensive trials of this method we may ob- 
tain greater assurances that language 


categories influence at least one variety 
of nonlinguistic behavior. Several sugges- 
tions towards improvement of the experi- 
mental methodology may be offered: (1) 
drawings should be given extensive pre- 
tests to insure that they are interpreted 
similarly by all subjects; (2) the experi- 
ment should utilize contrasting groups 
of monolinguals (rather than bilinguals 
as we had to use here) ; and (3) subjects 
should be asked to choose which of two 
pictures, A or B, go best with a fixed 
third picture, C. (This procedure is used 
in Experiment II). 

Experiment II 

This second experiment was an at- 
tempt to show that behavior can be in- 
fluenced by a grammatical phenomenon 
as well as a purely lexical or semantic 
phenomenon. 

It is obligatory in the Navaho Ian- 
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guage, when using verbs of handlings to 
employ a particular one of a set of verbal 
forms according to the shape or some 
other essential attribute of the object 
about which one is speaking. Thus, if I 
ask you in Navaho to hand me an object, 
I must use the appropriate verb stem de- 
pending on the nature of the object. If it 
is a long flexible object such as a piece of 
string, I must say 'sahleh; if it is a long 
rigid object such as a stick, I must say 
if it is a fiat flexible material such 
as a paper or cloth, I must say sanitcoos, 
and so on. 

The groups of words in Navaho which 
together regularly take one or another of 
these verb stems, say the family of words 
for all long, rigid objects, carry no lin- 
guistic marker of their class membership. 
They comprise what Whorf has called 
a covert clasSy as distinguished from an 
overt class such as gender in Latin with 
the familiar -tiSy -i, -ay -ae case and num- 
ber suffixes. Nor, in the absence of native 
grammarians, are there any terms in 
Navaho for these categories themselves. 
This like many another grammatical rule 
operates well below the level of conscious 
awareness. Although most Navaho- 
speaking children, even at the age of 
three or four, used these forms unerr- 
ingly, they were unable to tell why they 
used a particular form with any particu- 
lar object. Even though a child could not 
name an object, or may not have seen one 
like it before, in most cases he used the 
correct verb form according to the nature 
of the object. 

Because of this obligatory categoriza- 
tion of objects in Navaho, it seemed rea- 
sonable that Navaho-speaking children 
would learn to discriminate the ^Torm’’ 
attributes of objects at an earlier age 
than their English-speaking compeers. 
The finding of American and Euro- 
pean psychologists that children tend 


first to distinguish objects on the basis 
of size and color might — at least at the 
level of verbal facility in dealing with 
these variables — be partly an artifact of 
the particular language they use. The 
hypothesis was, then, that this feature of 
the Navaho language would affect the 
relative potency, or order of emergence 
of such concepts as color, size, shape or 
form, and number in the Navaho-speak- 
ing child, as compared with English- 
speaking Navaho children of the same 
age, and that Navaho-speaking children 
would be more inclined than the latter 
to perceive formal similarities between 
objects. 

This hypothesis was tested using a va- 
riety of experimental materials and sev- 
eral different procedures, of which only 
one will be reported here. Although the 
test was expressly adapted to Navaho, 
the design as well as the basic hypothesis 
could be extended to other languages 
since nearly all languages have obligatory 
categories. 

The procedure whose results we will 
report here was called Ambiguous Sets 
and was actually interposed between 
several other procedures well after the 
child had become accustomed to the ex- 
perimental situation. 

Method. Ten pairs of objects (colored 
wooden blocks, sticks, and pieces of rope) 
were used, each of which differed signifi- 
cantly in two respects, e.g., color and 
size, color and shape, size and shape, or 
shape and Navaho verb-form classifica- 
tion. These pairs of objects were ar- 
ranged before the child, one pair at a 
time. After being presented with a pair 
of objects, the child was shown a third 
object similar to each member of the 
pair in only one of the two relevant char- 
acteristics, but of course matching nei- 
ther, and was asked to tell the experi- 
menter which of the pair went best with 


10 Whorf, op. cit.y pp. 87-101. 

Clara R Brian and Florence L. Goodenough, ^The Relative Potency of Color and Form percep- 
tion at Various Ages,’^ /. Exper. Psychol. y 1929, XII, 197-213. 

Alice Descoeudres, ^Touieur, forme, ou nombre.” Arch, de Psycho!., 1914, XIV, 305-341. 
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the object shown to him. For example, 
one of the pairs consisted of a yellow 
stick and a piece of blue rope of com- 
parable size. The child was then shown 
a yellow rope, and the basis of his choice 
could be either color or the Navaho verb- 
form classification — since different ver- 
bal forms are used for a length of rope 
and a stick. The ten sets of objects were 
presented in the alphabetical order of the 
letters shown in Table 3, with the excep- 
tion that the first set presented was set 
0, and the last was set P. 

The subjects were 135 Navaho chil- 
dren ranging from three to about ten 
years of age, drawn from the vicinity of 
Fort Defiance and Window Rock, Ari- 
zona, on the Navaho reservation. On the 
basis of a bilingualism test and other cri- 
teria of language dominance, the 135 sub- 
jects were divided into five groups: 
monolingual in Navaho, Navaho-pre- 
dominant, balanced bilingual, English- 
predominant, and English monolingual. 
For purposes of statistical analysis 
Navaho monolinguals and Navaho-pre- 
dominants were grouped together (59 
subjects), as were the English monolin- 
guals and English-predominants (43). 
The remaining 33 subjects were classed 
as ‘balanced bilinguals’’ and this group 
included a number of individuals whose 
language status was dubious. 

The experiment was conducted in 
Navaho or, with appropriate modifica- 
tions in the instructions, in English, as 
indicated. An interpreter was used with 
Navaho-speaking children, although the 
experimenter was able to give instruc- 
tions in Navaho for some of the proce- 
dures used, hfost of the testing was done 
in the children’s homes — usually Navaho 
hogans of the traditional sort — and in the 
presence of parents, grandparents, sib- 
lings, and other interested and very curi- 
ous onlookers. 

Although the establishment of con- 


trasting groups of Navaho children on 
the basis of language dominance was re- 
garded as providing adequate control, 
a supplementary control group was ob- 
tained by testing 47 white American 
middle-class children in the Boston met- 
ropolitan area, with an age range roughly 
comparable to that of the Navaho chil- 
dren.^^ 

Results. The children were not at all 
baffled by the ambiguity inherent in 
the task; their choices were invariably 
made with little or no hesitation. 

The data were analyzed both item by 
item and by age. In considering the re- 
sults, shown in Table 3, it must be re- 
membered that it was our hypothesis 
that Navaho-dominant children would 
be more likely to make their choices on 
the basis of similarity in shape and verb- 
stem classification than on the basis of 
size or color. Thus, for the first seven 
sets listed in Table 3, we would expect 
the Navaho-dominant children to choose 
the object listed under (a), the ‘‘Navaho 
choice.” This prediction is borne out by 
the data, for the differences between the 
two groups of Navaho children are all in 
the expected direction, and five are sig- 
nificant (by a two-tailed x“ test) at 
better than the 5-percent level. The most 
striking differences come for those sets 
of objects that involve a contrast em- 
bodied in the Navaho system of verbal 
categories: sets 0 and P where the con- 
trast is between color and material and 
verb stem, and sets H and N where the 
contrast is between color and verb stem, 
material being the same, comparing ob- 
jects of the long-rigid class, and of the 
so-called “round object” class. The less 
striking differences involve contrasts 
which are not formally recognized in 
Navaho grammar since the same verb 
stem is used in talking about the cubes 
and pyramids of set K, 

In sets G, /, and M our hypothesis 


This testing was performed by Miss Nancy Despres of the Buckingham School in Cambridge, 
under the supervision of Carroll. 
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Objects in set 

Percent of ‘‘a 

” choices 

Set 

Attributes 




Navaho- 

English- 


White 

contrasted 

Com- 

Alternative 

dominant 

dominant 


American 



parison 

choices 

Navahos 

Navahos 

P '*■ 

children 



model 

(a) 

(b) 

(N = 59) 

(N = 43) 


(N = 47) 

0 

Verb-stem, 

blue 

yellow 

blue 






color 

rope 

rope 

stick 

70.7 

3<>.S 

<.01 

83.0 

P 

a 

vellow 

blue 

vellow 

70.7 

39.5 





rope 

rope 

stick 

<.01 

80.7 

E 


blue 

t’ellow 

blue 

71.2 

1 

44.2 

<.01 

76.6 



stick 

stick 

cylinder 

N 

u 

blue 

vellow 

blue 







stick 

stick 

oblong 

block 

72.4 

44.2 

<.01 

82.9 

I 

shape, size 

small 

medium 

small 







blue 

blue 

blue 

79.7 

60.5 

<•05 

72.4 



cube 

cube 

sphere 





L 

u u 

small 

large 

small 







blue 

blue 

blue 

59.4 

44.2 

>.10 

82.9 



cylinder 

cylinder 

oblong 





K 

shape, color 

medium 

medium 

medium 







blue 

white 

blue 

45.7 

39.5 

>.10 

70.2 



cube 

cube 

pyramid 





G 

size, color 

medium 

medium 

small 







blue 

yellow 

blue 

21.0 

23.2 

>.10 

74.4 



cube 

cube 

cube 





J 

a (c 

medium 

medium 

large 







blue 

white 

blue 

15.2 

14.0 

>.10 

55.3 



cube 

cube 

cube 





M 

ic a 

medium 

medium 

small 







blue 

black 

blue 

59.3 

30.2 

<.01 

74.4 



cube 

cube 

cube 






This is the probability that as obtained in a 2 X 2 table comparing the two groups of Navahos 
would be equalled or exceeded under the hypothesis of no difference. 


would not lead us to predict any differ- 
ence between the groups; they may be 
regarded as control items. Both groups 
of children show a marked preference for 
color rather than size in sets G and /. 
Set M shows a significant difference be- 
tween the two Navaho groups, possibly 
explicable on the basis of the greater po- 


tency of color for the English-dominant 
children, the contrast of the blue and 
yellow of set G and the blue and white 
of set J being more marked than that be- 
tween the black and dark blue of set M, 
Table 4 shows that there are impor- 
tant and consistent developmental 
trends for the seven critical sets involv- 
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TABLE 4 


Percent of “a” Choices in the First Seven Sets, by Age Level 



Navaho- 

English- 


White 


dominant 

dominant 

American 


Navahos 

Navahos 

children 

Age 

N* 

per- 

cent 

N* P": 

cent 

N'^ 

per- 

cent 

L 

■ij 

14 

64 

7 

33 

( ® 
1 10 

45 

69 

5 

13 

57 

9 

38 

10 

91 

6 

12 

64 

5 

34 

8 

93 

7 

9 

71 

9 

36 

4 

100 

8 

6 

74 

5 

49 

5 

83 

9-10 

5 

81 

8 

75 

2 

93 


*Note that this N is the number of cases yielding data, each case contributes seven responses, 
and the percentages are computed on the basis of the total number of responses. 


ing the contrast between shape or verb 
form and color — a trend which gives 
added significance to the differences be- 
tween the Navaho-dominant and Eng- 
lish-dominant groups noted above, since 
the Navaho-dominant children averaged 
almost a year younger. In both the 
Navaho groups (the data for white 
Americans will be discussed below) the 
trend is toward the increasing perceptual 
saliency of shape or form, as compared 
with color, with increasing age. The 
curve starts lower and remains lower for 
English-dominant Navaho children, al- 
though it rises rather rapidly after the 
age of seven. Navaho children stay ahead 
of their English-speaking age mates, al- 
though the two curves tend to converge 
as age increases. 

Thus far discussion has been restricted 
to the results for two contrasting groups 
of Navaho children. These groups had 
been established in the hope that 
maximum possible control would be 
gained over the variables of race, cul- 
ture, and environment which might af- 
fect the results. All the children tested 


were from the same rather small area on 
the Navaho reservation; the parents of 
nearly every child were both Navaho, ex- 
cept for the few cases in which one of the 
parents was a member of some other 
American Indian tribe. To be sure, the 
cultural variable could be only imper- 
fectly controlled — the English-dominant 
children were almost inevitably more ac- 
culturated to the local variant of white 
American culture than were the Navaho- 
dominant children, but certainly the cul- 
ture contrast is not as great as between 
Navaho-speaking children and English- 
speaking white children, say, from the 
Eastern United States. However, we may 
well ask how the performance of these 
Navaho children compares with that of 
children speaking English or another lan- 
guage on the same or a comparable test. 
In an experiment closely similar in ma- 
terials and procedures to the one reported 
here, Clara Brian and Florence Goode- 
nough found a marked preference for 
color over form for American children 
aged three to six. At age three years six 
months, 33.6 percent of choices were for 


Brian and Goodenough, op. cit. 
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form over color; at age four, 24.7 percent 
for form over color ; and at age four years 
six months, 36 percent (as compared with 
64 percent for Navaho-dominant chil- 
dren in this age group and 33 percent 
for English-dominant children of the 
same age group). The Brian and Goode- 
nough results are also in substantial 
agreement with those of Alice Des- 
coeudres working with French-speak- 
ing children more than 40 years ago. 

When we compare our Navaho results 
with those obtained for 47 white Ameri- 
can children in the Boston area, w^e find 
that the responses of the white Ameri- 
can children are more similar to those 
for the Navaho-dominant children than 
for the English-dominant children; as 
we may see from the last column of 
Table 3, they consistently tend to choose 
object ‘‘a’’ on the basis of form or shape 
in preference to color and size. The white 
children today, however, can hardly be 
considered a fair control group for the 
Indian children, for their cultural back- 
ground of experiences with forms and 
colors is enormously different. Early and 
continued practice with toys of the form- 
board variety is likely to impress the 
white American child with the impor- 
tance of form and size as contrasted with 
a “secondary^’ quality like color. Fur- 
ther, social class is known to be corre- 
lated with tendency to choose form over 
color, and our white American children 
tended to be from the upper middle class. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to observe 
in Table 4 that the white American chil- 
dren show the same developmental trend 
as either group of Navaho children. As 
a matter of fact, at the earliest age level, 


the three- and four- 3 ^ear-old Navaho- 
dominant children outstrip their white 
American age mates in preferring form 
to color. 

If we consider only the two groups 
over which \ve have exercised the maxi- 
mum control over the variables we pre- 
sume to be relevant, the Navaho-domi- 
nant and English-dominant Navaho 
children, we have shown that language 
patterning seems to be correlated with 
a tendency to match objects on the 
basis of form rather than color or size. 
When we also consider the data from 
white American children, as well as the 
age trends, we may amend our hypoth- 
esis in possibly the following form: The 
tendency of a child to match objects 
on the basis of form or material rather 
than size or color increases with age and 
may be enhanced by either of two kinds 
of experiences; (a) learning to speak a 
language, like Navaho, which because of 
the central role played by form and ma- 
terial in its grammatical structure, re- 
quires the learner to make certain dis- 
criminations of form and material in the 
earlier stages of language learning in 
order to make himself understood at all; 
or (b) practice with toys and other ob- 
jects involving the fitting of forms and 
shapes, and the resultant greater rein- 
forcement received from form-matching. 
If our results are accepted as supporting 
this revised hypothesis, they indicate, 
we believe, that the potential influence of 
linguistic patterning on cognitive func- 
tioning and on the conceptual develop- 
ment of the child, as he is inducted by his 
language into the world of experience, is 
a fruitful area for further study. 


Descoeudres, op. cit. 

16 Sylvia Honkavaara, “A Critical Re-evaluation of the Color or Form Reaction and Disproving 
of the Hypotheses Connected with It,” /. Psychol., 1958, XLV, 25-36. 
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THE CONTROL OF THE CONTENT OF CONVERSA- 
TION: REINFORCEMENT OF STATEMENTS OF 
OPINION By William S. Verplanck 


Some kinds of human behavior have 
seemed to be resistant to experimental 
investigation because of both their com- 
plexity and their apparent variability. 
One such class includes the commonplace 
activities of people — for example, what- 
ever the reader was doing just before he 
picked up this book. Perhaps he was 
talking to someone. 

This paper describes the successful ex- 
perimental application of some principles 
of operant^ conditioning in this area: 
specifically to conversation between two 
people. The experimental procedure is 
based on two assumptions.' (1) Appar- 
ently heterogeneous human verbal be- 
havior falls into comparatively simple 
operant-response classes; hence, any one 
class is susceptible to conditioning. The 
class of verbal behavior chosen in this 
study is the slating of opinions. (2) It is 
possible to isolate classes of environmen- 
tal events that have the property of al- 
tering any behavior on which their oc- 
currence has depended, i.e., some events 
are reinforcing stimuli. Specifically, un- 
der our conditions, statements of agree- 
ment or paraphrase are hypothesized to 
be reinforcing stimuli for the verbal be- 
havior of a speaker. According to these 
assumptions, if someone agrees with 
every opinion of a speaker, the speaker 
should show a sharp increase in his rate 


of stating opinions. The staling of opin- 
ions has been conditioned. 

Since it is both interesting and impor- 
tant to obtain changes in behavior using 
conditioning procedures when the sub- 
ject is not aware that he is being con- 
ditioned” (or, indeed, that his behavior 
is being manipulated in any way), the 
present experiments were conducted un- 
der conditions in which the occurrence 
of such ‘Lnsight” was extremely un- 
likely. 

Method 

General Plan of the Experiment. The 
experiment was carried out in a series 
of ordinary conversations between two 
people: 5, the subject, who was not in- 
formed in any way that he was taking 
part in an experiment, and E, the experi- 
menter. The conversations lasted at least 
a half hour, divided into three ten-min- 
ute periods. 

During the first ten-minute period 
(once the conversation is underway) for 
four groups of subjects (OAE, OPE, 
OAD^ OPE), E did not reinforce any 
statement made by E, but determined 
his basic level of “stating opinions” by 
ticking off the total number of state- 
ments and the number of opinion-state- 
ments made by 5, in successive one-min- 


Condensed from article by the same title in Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LI; 668-676. 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the American Psychological Assn., Inc. The first experi- 
ments on this subject were carried out by Mr. Ronald M. Dworkin, as an experimental project in an 
undergraduate course. His exploratory results were indispensibie in setting up the procedures fol- 
lowed in this experiment. 


^ An ‘‘operant response’’ is defined as a part of behavior (1) that is recurrently identifiable and 
hence can be enumerated, and (2) whose rate of occurrence can be determined as a systematic func- 
tion of certain classes of environmental events. 

2 B. F. Skinner, “The Generic Nature of the Concepts of Stimulus and Response,” /. Gen. Psychol., 
1935, XII, 40-65; and W. S. Verplanck, “The operant conditioning of human motor behavior,” 
Psychol. Bull., (in press). 
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ute intervals. This basic level of ^^opin- 
ion-stating” will henceforth be called 
the ^‘operant level,” and the letter 0 is 
used to designate the experimental con- 
dition under which the operant level is 
measured. 

In the second ten minutes, every opin- 
ion statement 5 made was recorded by E 
and reinforced. For two groups {OAE 
and OAD)^ E agreed with every opinion 
statement by saying '‘Yes, youTe right,” 
"That’s so,” or the like, or by nodding 
and smiling affirmation if he could not 
interrupt. For two other groups {OPE 
and OPD), E reinforced by repeating 
back to S in paraphrase each opinion 
statement that S made. 

In the third ten-minute period, Es at- 
tempted to extinguish the opinion state- 
ments of two groups {OPE and OAE) by 
withholding all reinforcement, that is, 
by failing to respond in any way to 5’s 
speech, and of two other groups {OPD 
and OAD) by disagreeing with each opin- 
ion stated. 

In a fifth, control group {AiEA<^^ run 
to insure that any changes in 5’s rate of 
stating opinions could not be attributed 
to the passage of time during the experi- 
ment, E reinforced by agreement 5’s 
opinion statements in the first and third 
ten-minute periods and withdrew all re- 
inforcement during the second period. 

During the first (0) period for the first 
four groups, and the E period for the 
fifth group, E asked a "neutral” ques- 
tion ("What did 3 ^ou say?”) if 5’s rate 
of speaking showed signs of declining. 
Few such questions were necessary. 

Experimental Situation. The experi- 
menters performed the experiment when 
and where they could, restricted by only 
three criteria: (a) that only two persons 
be present, (b) that there be a clock, and 


the paper and pencil required for record- 
ing, and (c) that enough time be avail- 
able to both S and E for them to talk for 
at least a half hour. Es did not suggest 
to 5s at any time that an experiment was 
being carried on, and in the rare cases in 
wTich an S showmcl signs of suspicion that 
this was not an ordinary conversation, 
the experiment was terminated (although 
the conversation was carried on). 

Seventeen 5s were run in student liv- 
ing quarters, two in restaurants, two in 
private homes, and one each in a hospital 
ward, in a public lounge, and over the 
telephone. In one experiment, contrary 
to instructions, a third (but uninformed) 
person was present. 

The topics of conversation ranged from 
the trivial to the "intellectual” and in- 
cluded dates, vacations, JMarxism, theory 
of music, man’s need for religion, archi- 
tecture, and Liberace. 

Experimenters. Seventeen members of 
a course Mn the "Psychology of Learn- 
ing” acted as the experimenters. Twelve 
were Harvard undergraduates, two were 
Radcliffe undergraduates, and three (two 
women and one man) were students in 
the Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion. All the experimenters had had ex- 
tensive experience in the techniques of 
conditioning bar-pressing in the rat and 
of conditioning chin-tapping in the hu- 
man.^ Of the seventeen students who un- 
dertook the experiment, all were able to 
collect one or two sets of data as the de- 
sign demanded. 

Subjects and Experimental Groups. 
Twenty men and four women were used 
as subjects. Thirteen were described by 
the Es as friends, seven as roommates, 
one a date, one an uncle, and one a total 
stranger. In all but four conversations, 
S and E were of the same sex. All but six 


^ An experiment of iHs sort very probably could not be successfully performed novo in a labora- 
tory situation suitably equipped for tape-recording and concealed observation. The present strategy 
was dictated by the need to determine whetber positive results could be obtained in conversations on 
a variety of topics, carried on in a wide variety of situations, and especially in a situation in which 
it was most unlikely that 3 would suspect that an experiment was being carried on. 

^ Verplanck, op. cit. 
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As were of college age; of the remaining 
six, four wTre in their thirties, and two 
were 55 and 60, respectively. 

These subjects were distributed over 
the four experimental groups as follows: 
OAD, 5; OPD, 6; OPE, 2; OAE, 4; and 
A 1 EA 2 , 7. It will be noted that the desig- 
nations indicate the experimental treat- 
ment for each of the three ten-minute 
periods. The experimental groups are 
summarized in Table 1. 

There were 20 students in the class, 
and the design called for Ns of five and 
ten, but three students reported that 
they were unable to undertake the ex- 
periment, and of the 17 experimenters, 
one placed himself in the wrong group. 

The Response Conditioned. The re- 
sponse selected for reinforcement was 
the uttering by A of a statement or ^‘sen- 
tence’’ beginning: ‘‘I think . . .,” “I be- 
lieve . . “It seems to me,’’ “I feel,” 
and the like. Es were instructed to be 
conservative in classifying a statement 
as an opinion, and to do so only if one or 
another such qualifying phrase began the 
statement. No attempt was made to de- 
fine what constituted a statement or a 
“sentence” except that E should not ex- 
pect grammatical sentences (1). These 
instructions proved adequate; no E had 
difficulty in counting such units of verbal 
behavior, although doubtless many 
speech units counted would not parse. 

Reinforcing Stimuli. Two classes of 
reinforcing stimuli were used by the Es. 
The first was agreements (^) defined as the 
experimenter saying, “You’re right,” 
“I agree,” “That’s so,” or the like, nod- 
ding the head, smiling (where E did not 
want to interrupt). The second was re- 
peating back to A in paraphrase (P) what 
he had just said. No further attempt was 
made to specify paraphrasing. Extinc- 
tion was carried out in one of two ways. 
In some groups E simply refrained from 
responding in any way to a statement by 
A (£) and in others, he disagreed (D) 
with each opinion statement. 

Es did not speak, except to reinforce, 


to disagree, or to “prime” A with a ques- 
tion during operant-level determination. 
They contributed nothing new to the 
conversation. 

Recording. A clock, or watch with 
sweep-second hand, a pencil, and some- 
thing to write on were necessary for the 
recording. One E was able to record the 
whole conversation on a tape-recorder. 
Es ticked ofi each statement occurring 
in successive one-minute intervals by 
making a series of doodles incorporating 
marks, or by making marks on the margin 
or text of a book or magazine. Different 
marks were used for opinions and other 
statements. Recording proved incon- 
spicuous, and in only one or two cases 
did an E have to terminate an experi- 
ment because A seemed to notice his re- 
cording. 

Although problems arose occasionally, 
Es by and large had no difficulty in ar- 
riving at and maintaining a criterion for 
a “sentence” or “statement,” i.e., for 
the unit of speech that they counted, and 
for the subclass, statement of opinion. 

The criteria varied from experimenter 
to experimenter, in that the rates of 
speaking of two subjects reported by the 
same Es are correlated (rank-order cor- 
relation .65, Y = 14). The reported rates 
are a function not only of the subject’s 
rate of speaking and of E’s rate of speak- 
ing in reinforcing, but also of the crite- 
rion for “statements” adopted by E. 

Execution. In a few cases, the experi- 
ment was begun and then terminated by 
phone calls, third persons entering the 
room, or because E feared that A had no- 
ticed that he was recording. All the ex- 
periments completed are reported in this 
paper, except one from group A 1 EA 2 , 
whose data could not be accurately tran- 
scribed. 

Two Es carried out operant-level de- 
termination for only nine minutes, and 
one went overtime. Four went overtime 
during reinforcement. The greatest var- 
iability appeared during extinction; 
seven As failed to continue talking for 
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N First Second Third 

Ten minutes Ten minutes Ten minutes 

5 0 — Measure operant A — Reinforce each opinion D — Extinguish by disagree- 

level statement by agreement mg with each opinion- 

statement 

2 0 — Measure operant A — Reinforce each opinion E — Extinguish by failing to 

level statement by agreement respond to any statement 

of S (silence) 

6 0 — Measure operant P — Reinforce each opinion D — Extinguish by disagreeing 

level statement by paraphrase with each opinion-state- 

ment 

4 0 — ]\Ieasure operant P — Reinforce each opinion E — Extinguish by failing to 

level statement by paraphrase respond to any statement 

of S (silence) 

7 *4i — Reinforce each E — Extinguish by failing to A ^ — Reinforce each opinion- 

opinion statement respond to any statement statement by agreement 


by agreement of S (silence) 

ten minutes following the beginning of 
disagreement, or of nonreinforcement, 
either leaving the room or falling into 
silence. Eight Es carried on the conversa- 
tion past the ten-minute minimum-ex- 
tinction period. Since Es were not con- 
sistent in continuing to record or to con- 
verse past this time, data are reported 
only on the first ten minutes. 

In summary, the experiment is de- 
signed to determine whether a person, in 
conversation with another person, can 
manipulate the second personas conversa- 
tion by agreeing or disagreeing, or by 
paraphrasing. 

Results 

Awareness. No subject ever gave any 
es)idence that he was ^^aware^^ that he 
was serving as a subject in an experi- 
ment, that his behavior was being de- 
liberately manipulated and recorded, or 
that he recognized that there was any- 
thing peculiar about the conversation. 
The only qualification that must be made 
is this: during extinction, some Ss got 
angry at Es and commented on their dis- 
agreeableness, or noted their lack of in- 


terest,’’ and during reconditioning one 
member of group A1EA2 gave E queer, 
searching glances,” perhaps because of 
the opinions that E was now agreeing 
with. These changes of behavior are con- 
sistent with those found in other situa- 
tions when S is undergoing extinction.^ 

Conditioning is demonstrated if the 
appropriate changes appear in the rate 
of enunciating opinions (as a func- 
tion of the conditions of reinforcement) . 
When reinforcement is given, the rate 
must increase; when it is withdrawn, the 
rate must decrease. 

Distributions w'^ere made of the num- 
ber of opinion statements (Nopm) and of 
all statements (iVaii), and the cumula- 
tive values (CxYopin and CNm) for each 
minute of the three experimental periods. 
From the latter, mean rates of statement- 
making were computed. Relative 
frequencies of opinions 

(REopin = CNopin/CNa,ll) 
were determined for each subject for each 
period. 

Rates. The rates of making statements 
(CiVaii//) showed no significant changes 
as a function of reinforcement. Data on 
the distribution of these rates for each 


5 Ibid. 
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TABLE 2 


Medians and Ranges for Each Ten-minute Period 




Groups OAE, OAD, 
OPE, OPD combined 

Group AiEA^ 

Ten- 

Minute 

Period 

Pro- 

cedure 

Median 

Range 

Pro- 

cedure 

Median 

Range 

Rate 

1st 

op 

5.3 

2.2-12.8 

cond 

7 1 

2.4-14.0 

(Statements/ minute) 

2d 

cond 

5.7 

3.2-17.1 

ext 

6.3 

1 9-11.0 


3d 

ext 

5.2 

1.4-12.8 

recond 

5.8 

2.9-14.5 

Relative frequency 

1st 

op 

0.32 

.01-.65 

cond 

0 57 

.208-.65 

of 

2d 

cond 

0.56 

.07-.70 

ext 

0.30 

.094-.53 

opinion statements 

3d 

ext 

0 33 

.05~.64 

recond 

0.60 

.267- 70 


interval are given in the upper portion of 
Table 2. Several tests for significance of 
difference were made, and none showed 
a significant difference. The ‘‘priming” 
of 5 by means of the question, “What 
did you say?” seems to maintain the 
rates in the operant periods and in the 
extinction period of group AiEjU^ al- 
though decreases in rate may be obscured 
by the fact that E is saying little during 
these times. 

Relative Frequency of Opinions. Table 2 
(lower portion) presents the medians and 
ranges of the distributions of the ‘^opin- 
ion rate” for each period. Each of the 24 
subjects showed an increase in his rela- 
tive frequency of opinion during the rein- 
forcement period over his operant level, 
or (for group AiEA<^ over his preceding 
extinction period. The probability that 
this result would have been obtained if 
there had been no effect of the experi- 
mental variable is (-1) Twenty-one of 
the 24 showed a reduced opinion rate in 
the extinction or disagreement period be- 
low that of the preceding period of rein- 
forcement. The probability that 21 or 


more 5s would change in the absence of 
an effect of the experimental variable is 
1.1 (I) Signed rank tests® of the sig- 
nificance of the differences yield well 
below the 1-percent level. 

We plotted cumulatively the number 
of opinion statements for each successive 
minute in each of the three experimental 
periods. The resulting curves are typical 
of the conditioning and extinction curves 
ordinarily obtained in learning experi- 
ments with both animal and human sub- 
jects."^ 

There is a tendency for paraphrasing 
to be more effective than agreement in 
increasing the opinion rate, although the 
difference is not significant {p between 
.05 and .10). Paraphrasing and agree- 
ment, although both effective, are not 
equivalent as reinforcing stimuli; para- 
phrasing is much more variable in its 
effectiveness (or perhaps the variety of 
statements made as paraphrases ex- 
ceeded those called agreements). 

The method of extinction also yielded 
a significant difference in variability, 
with disagreement producing more var- 


Wilcoson, Some Rapid Approximate Statistical Procedures (New York: American Cyanimid 
Co., 1949). 

^ For examples of individual curves, as well as group cumulative curves, see the original publica- 
tion of this study, op. cit. 
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lability in performance than simple non- 
reinforcement. 

In summary, during the period when 
opinion statements were being reinforced 
by paraphrase or agreement, the rate of 
opinion enunciation changed in accord- 
ance with the assumptions made. All ^s 
increased their rate of stating opinions, 
regardless of the topic of conversation, 
its setting, or 5’s particular relationship 
with the experimenter. The order of mag- 
nitude of the effect depended upon the 
kind of reinforcement employed. 

Discussion 

Individual dif cremes in the rates of 
speech and of giving opinions are most 
striking and highly significant. We have 
already noted that they are the joint out- 
come of 5’s rate of speech, the length of 
his sentences, of E’s discrimination of his 
speech, and of E’s own speech rate. Of 
the two 5s who had the lowest rate of 
making statements, one was a Finn who 
was able to speak English only with 
difficulty; the other was a young woman 
who talked very fast and in very long 
sentences (and she also scored the highest 
rate of giving opinions). 

Since the experiment was performed, 
Fries’ ^ work has become available, and a 
study of it suggests the basis of our Es’ 
criteria. The statements that the Es 
counted during the period of reinforce- 
ment are evidently identical with Fries’ 
^'utterance units”,® i.e., stretches of 
speech bounded by a change of speaker. 
During reinforcement and during extinc- 
tion by disagreement, each stretch of 5’s 
speech was bounded by E’s delivery of 
successive reinforcements or disagree- 
ments. The cues in 5’s speech that de- 
termined E’s delivery of a reinforcement 
probably cannot yet be specified. How- 
ever, the facts that the rate of uttering 


'^statements” is stable, and that the 
rates reported by the same E are corre- 
lated with each other suggest that the 
^‘statements” or ^‘sentences'’ counted 
during the operant level and during ex- 
tinction (although these are, by deiiiii- 
tion, not Fries’ “utterances,” since E 
says nothing) were stretches of speech 
such that E was stimulated to respond.^® 
He did so, not by speaking, but rather by 
marking his record. If this analysis is cor- 
rect, then our 5’s statements were what 
Fries also terms statements, i.e., ^^sen- 
tences that are regularly directed to elic- 
iting attention to continuous discourse.” 

Magnitude of the Effect. These data 
do not permit us to draw conclusions 
about the magnitude of the effect, al- 
though it is clearly some function of the 
values of reinforcement variables. If S 
rarely slates an opinion, it is difficult for 
the number of reinforcements to become 
very great, and the effect is necessarily 
small. 

Acquisition Effects. The not-quile- 
significant superiority of paraphrasing 
over simple agreement and the signifi- 
cantly greater variance with paraphras- 
ing are interesting. Probably many 
different kinds of paraphrases were em- 
ployed; the differential effectiveness of 
these as reinforcing stimuli needs in- 
vestigation. Both the smallest and the 
greatest changes in the rale of stating 
opinions were produced by paraphrasing. 

Extinction Effects. During extinction 
by disagreement, some 5s “marshalled 
the facts,” others changed the topic. 
Some subjects who were extinguished by 
either treatment became “disturbed” or 
angry. There is more than a suggestion 
that wTen 5 undergoes complete nonrein- 
forcement, his speech tends to extinguish 
and, indeed , he tends to leave the experi- 
mental situation earlier (^‘for study,” 
“to go to dinner,” and the like), but the 


® C. C. Fries, The Stricture of English (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952). 
9 Ihid., p. 36. 
p. 49. 
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ten-minute extinction period is too brief, 
and the variation among Es in continuing 
to record is too great to permit evalua- 
tion of this tendency. 

General Remarks. Certain problems, 
soluble by further research, set limita- 
tions on the generality of the present re- 
sults. 

A variety of specific utterances by E 
were employed as reinforcing stimuli; a 
study of the variability in the effective- 
ness of various kinds of statements by E 
would be most useful. 

The present results do not permit us 
to state how important is the particular 
social relationship between S and E. 
Would agreement by an E whom S dis- 
liked reinforce his verbal behavior? These 
conversations were relatively short, with 
the result that extinction was carried out 
to its asymptote in only a few 5s, and, 
hence, differences between the effect of 
disagreement and of complete nonrein- 
forcement, although suggested, cannot 
be tested. Similarly, neither “satiation’’ 
effects of continuous and repeated rein- 
forcement nor complete “talking-out” 
of 5 on a topic could occur. (It should be 
recalled that our procedure does not 
allow E to contribute anything new to 
the conversation.) 

The topics of conversation were, in 
only a few cases, such that 5 might be 
“ego-involved” in their outcome. Per- 
haps if 5 were subjected to these proce- 
dures when the conversation centered on 
a subject about which he “felt deeply,” 
the results might differ, e.g., acquisition 
might be greater and extinction far 
slower. Orderly changes in the topic of 
conversation should also be observable. 

Finally, it should be remembered that 
our Es were all well-trained in condition- 
ing before undertaking this experiment, 
and this experience may prove necessary 
for the successful completion of the ex- 
periment. 

Despite these limitations, this experi- 
ment shows that if, in what is ostensibly 
an ordinary conversation, one agrees 


with opinions expressed by a speaker, 
the speaker will give still more opinions 
and that returning the speaker’s words 
in paraphrase has the same effect. It also 
shows that disagreement reduces the 
number of opinions given, as does ignor- 
ing the speaker’s statement. The verbal 
behavior of a speaker, apparently with- 
out regard to its content or setting, is 
under the control not only of the speaker 
himself but also of the person with whom 
he is conversing. 

These results are in accord with the 
two hypotheses made. But one may ask, 
is this operant conditioning? By any em- 
pirical, nontheoretical definition of con- 
ditioning, the changes in behavior found 
conform with those of conditioning, and 
the present results may be classified as 
conditioning. What are some of the alter- 
natives? 

One possibility is that the data depend 
upon the experimenters’ behavior, rather 
than that of the subjects. That is, know- 
ing that an increase in the frequency of 
opinions was to be expected under rein- 
forcement conditions, the experimenters 
may have been more attentive to opinion 
statements and counted more of them 
during the reinforcement period. If this 
were so, it would, in itself, be a finding 
of interest. The writer is inclined to 
doubt very much that this occurred to 
any extent, in view of the phenomenon 
of “negative suggestibility,” and be- 
cause some experimenters were frankly 
skeptical about the experiment’s out- 
come before the data were collected and 
tabulated. Repetition of the experiment, 
with tape recordings of the verbal be- 
havior of both 5 and E would permit 
ready evaluation of these possibilities. 

The results of this experiment make 
psychological and scientific sense and 
seem to follow common-sense descrip- 
tions of conversation (“People like to 
talk to people who are interested in what 
they are saying”; “if you ignore him, 
he’ll go away”) and, indeed, of other 
social and political behaviors. The data 
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suggest that, once the appropriate sim- 
plifying assumptions are made, a very 
high degree of order can be revealed in 
^'complex’’ situations and that a still 
higher degree of order can be introduced 
into them. 

The simplifying hypotheses made here 
are derived from the concepts of response 
and of conditionings and they have 
proved experimentally fruitful in the 
present instance. This complex behavior 
is available to direct experimental inves- 
tigation, and the orderliness and lawful- 
ness of the behavior exhibits itself when 
irrelevant details are ignored. The heu- 
ristic advantages of much of present 
stimulus-response theory, when it is ap- 
plied in the field of verbal behavior in a 
social context, are clear. 

If our interpretation is correct, experi- 
mental work on a wider variety of hu- 
man social behavior is possible. The isola- 
tion in conversation of independent var- 
iables susceptible to direct manipulation 
and of dependent variables showing or- 
derly change should give a much wider 
and more significant scope to experimen- 
tal investigation. The experiments now 
possible provide new techniques for the 
investigation of client-therapist relation- 
ships and of therapeutic techniques in 
clinical psychology. They may be pa- 
plied to the study of the behavior of 
small groups and of personality.^^ 

They suggest how cooperation may 
be ensured. They lead to questions such 
as ^‘Can one, by pairing oneself with a 
reinforcing stimulus, come to control 
effectively the behavior of a total 


stranger?” That is to say, if a person 
agrees with ever^lliing said by someone 
wdiom he has not previously known, will 
he then have a means of reinforcing, or 
of exerting other types of control over, 
the stranger’s behavior? The possibilities 
are interesting. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Seventeen experimenters carried on 
conversations with 24 different subjects. 

Two assumptions are made: (1) that 
stating an opinion” is a class of be- 
havior that acts as a response, and (2) 
that statements of agreement with, or 
paraphrases of, such statements of a 
speaker act as reinforcing stimuli. From 
these it is inferred that the rate at which 
a speaker states opinions varies wdth the 
administration of agreement or of para- 
phrase by the person with whom he is 
conversing. The experimental conversa- 
tions were carried out on a wide variety 
of topics of conversation, in a wide va- 
riety of places, and in a group of subjects, 
most of whom were college students. The 
expected results appeared. Every subject 
increased in his rate of verbalizing opin- 
ions with reinforcement by paraphrase 
or agreement. Twenty-one subjects de- 
creased in rate with nonrein forcement. 
Over-all rates of speaking did not change 
significantly. 

In no case was the subject aware that 
he was the subject of an experiment or 
that the conversation was an unusual 
one. 


Ed. note: The work is also relevant for an evaluation of methods of interviewing in public 
opinion studies. The “nondirective” interview has relied heavily upon paraphrasing as a device for 
getting fuller (or more understandable) opinion statements from respondents. The effects of para- 
phrasing have been assumed to be quite different from those of agreement with a respondent. For 
further research on verbal reinforcement, the reader is referred to J. Greenspoon, “ The Reinforcing 
Effect of Two Spoken Sounds on the Frequency of Two Responses,” 4 mer. J, Psychol.^ 1955, LXVIII, 
409-416; and George Handler and W. K Kaplan “Subjective Evaluation and Reinforcing Effect of 
a Verbal Stimulus,” Sciences 1956, CXXIV, 582-583. 
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VERBAL STEREOTYPES AND RACIAL PREJUDICE 

By Daniel Kalz and Kenneth JJ'\ Braly 


One outstanding result of investigations 
of racial prejudice is the uniformity in 
the patterns of discrimination against 
various races* shown by Americans 
throughout the United States. People in 
widely separated parts of the country 
show a high degree of agreement in their 
expressions of relative liking or disliking 
of different “foreign'' groups. 

In an early study Bogardus asked 110 
businessmen and schoolteachers about 
the degrees of social intimacy to which 
they were willing to admit certain ethnic 
groups. The degrees of social distance 
employed were : to close kinship through 
marriage, to my club as personal chums, 
to my street as neighbors, to employ- 
ment in my occupation, to citizenship 
in my country, to my country as visitors 
only, and exclusion from my country. By 
weighting these seven classifications 
Bogardus obtained the following prefer- 
ential rating of 23 ethnic groups: 


Canadians 22.51 

English 22.35 

Scotch 20.91 

Irish 19.38 

French 18.67 

Swedes 16.20 

Germans 14.95 

Spanish 14.02 

Italians 8.87 

Indians 7.30 

Poles 6.65 

Russians 6.40 

Armenians 6.16 

German- Jews 5.45 

Greeks 5.23 

Russian- Jews 4.94 

Mexicans 4.57 


Chinese 4.12 

Japanese . . , 4.08 

Negroes . 3.84 

Mulattoes 3.62 

Hindus 3.08 

Turks 2.91 


The Bogardus study was carried out 
on the Pacific Coast but studies made 
in other parts of the United States indi- 
cate the same pattern of preferences for 
the various groups. In the Middle West, 
for example, Thurstone constructed a 
scale on the basis of the likes and dis- 
likes of 239 students. The resulting rank 
order and scale values for 21 ethnic 
groups follow: 


American 0.00 

English —1.34 

Scotch -2.09 

Irish —2.18 

French —2.46 

German —2.55 

Swede —2.90 

South American —3.64 

Italian —3,66 

Spanish —3.79 

Jew -3.92 

Russian —4.10 

Pole —4.41 

Greek —4.62 

Armenian —4.68 

Japanese —4.93 

Mexican —5.10 

Chinese —5.30 

Hindu —5.35 

Turk -5.82 

Negro -5.86 


How is the agreement about “foreign 
groups to be interpreted? The first possi- 
bility is that the foreign groups possess 


Adapted by the authors from Racial Stereotypes of 100 College Students," Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology ,'1933, XXVIII, 280-290, and '‘Racial Prejudice and Racial Stereotypes," 
ibid., 1935, XXX, 175-193, with permission of the American Psychological Association, Inc. 

The term race is here used in the popular, not the scientific, sense, and covers reference to racial, 
religious, and national groupings. 
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vaiying degrees of undesirable qualities 
upon which most Americans base their 
preferential ratings. But it is obvious 
that there are wide individual differences 
within any nationality group — that is, 
not all Englishmen are alike, nor are 
all Frenchmen, nor are all Russians. It 
is also obvious that few Americans have 
had much opportunity to know a large 
number of people from the many nation- 
alities they dislike. It is also highly prob- 
able that if we were basing our judgments 
wTolly upon wTat we know from actual 
contact with individual Spaniards, we 
would have differing impressions of what 
Spaniards are really like, because we 
would not all have met the same type of 
Spaniard. Hence a more valid interpre- 
tation of the agreement of Americans 
about foreign groups is that it represents 
the pre judgments or prejudices, ab- 
sorbed from the stereotypes of our cul- 
ture. 

Thus the preferential disliking re- 
ported by Bogardus and Thurstone may 
reflect attitudes toward race names and 
may not arise from animosity toward the 
specific qualities inherent in the real 
human beings bearing a given racial 
label. We have learned responses of vary- 
ing degrees of aversion or acceptance to 
racial names and where these tags can 
be readily applied to individuals, as they 
can in the case of the Negro because of 
his skin color, we respond to him not as 
a human being but as a personification of 
the symbol we have learned to look down 
upon. Walter Lippmann has called this 
type of belief a stereot}q)e — hy which is 
meant a fixed impression wdiich conforms 
very little to the facts it pretends to 
represent and results from our defiining 
first and observing second. 

The Present Study f 

To explore the nature of racial and 
national stereotypes more fully, the fol- 
lowing procedures were employed: 


(1) Twenty-five students were asked 
to list as many specific characteristics or 
traits as 'were thought typical of the 
following ten groups: Germans, Italians, 
Irish, English, Negroes, Jew’s, Americans, 
Chinese, Japanese, Turks. No traits 
were suggested to the students. This list 
was then supplemented by characteris- 
tics commonly reported in the literature. 
The result was a final check-list of 84 de- 
scriptive adjectives. 

(2) One hundred Princeton under- 
graduates were then asked to select the 
traits from this prepared list of 84 adjec- 
tives to characterize the ter racial and 
national groups. Specific directions used 
in the experiment follow in part: 

Read through the list of vords on page 
one and select those which seem to you to be 
topical of the Germans. V rite as many of 
these words in the following spaces as you 
think are necessary to characterize these 
people adequately. If you do not find proper 
w’ords on page one for all the typical German 
characteristics, you may add those which 
you think necessary for an adequate de- 
scription. 

This procedure was then repeated for 
other national and racial groups. When 
the student had finished this he was 
asked to go back over the ten lists of 
words which he had chosen and to 
mark the five words of each list which 
seemed most typical of the group in 
question. 

(3) Another group of students "was 
asked to rate the list of adjectives on 
the basis of the desirability of these 
traits in friends and associates. The stu- 
dents making this judgment had no 
knowledge that the characteristics were 
supposed to describe racial groups. The 
traits or adjectives -were rated from 1 
to 10 on the basis of their desirability. 

(4) Still another group of students 
was asked to put in rank order the ten 
racial and national groups on the basis 
of preference for association with their 


t This study was made in 1932. 
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members. The group which the subject 
most preferred to associate with was 
placed first and the group with which he 
preferred to associate least was placed 
tenth or last. 

Results 

Stereotyped Conceptions of Ten Ethnic 
Groups. Table 1 presents the twelve 
characteristics most frequently assigned 
to the ten races by the 100 students. This 
table summarizes the traits which stu- 
dents rechecked as the five most typical 
characteristics of each race. 

The traits most frequently assigned to 
the Germans seem consistent with the 
popular stereotype to be found in news- 
papers and magazines. Their science, in- 
dustry, ponderous and methodical man- 
ner, and intelligence were pointed out 
by over one fourth of the students. Scien- 
tifically-minded was the most frequently 
assigned characteristic, as many as 78 
percent of the group ascribing this trait 
to the Germans. 

Italians received the common charac- 
terization of the hot-blooded Latin peo- 
ples: artistic, impulsive, quick-tempered, 
passionate, musical, and imaginative. 
The greatest agreement was shown on 
the artistic qualities of the Italians with 
53 percent of the students concurring in 
this belief. 

The characteristics ascribed to the 
Negroes are somewhat similar to the pic- 
ture of the Negro as furnished by the 
Saturday Evening Post: highly supersti- 
tious, lazy, happy-go-lucky, ignorant, 
musical, and ostentatious. The greatest 
degree of agreement for a single trait for 
any racial group was reached when 84 
percent of the students voted the Negroes 
superstitious. Laziness was given as a 
typical characteristic by three fourths 
of the students, but the other traits men- 
tioned above had much lower frequencies 
of endorsement. It may be noted in pass- 
ing that for a northern college, Princeton 
draws heavily upon the South for her 
enrollment so that this characterization 


of Negroes is not exclusively a Northern 
description. 

In the case of the Irish no single trait 
of the 84 presented could be agreed upon 
as a typical Irish characteristic by half 
the students. Forty-five percent, how- 
ever, thought pugnacity typical and 39 
percent agreed upon quick-tempered. 
Witty, honest, very religious, industri- 
ous, and extremely nationalistic were the 
other adjectives selected by a fifth or 
more of the students. 

The characterization of the English 
savors more of the English “gentleman’’ 
than of the general stereotype of John 
Bull. The leading characteristic is sports- 
manship with an endorsement from 53 
percent of the students. Forty-six per- 
cent of the students favored intelligence 
as typical of the English, 34 percent con- 
ventionality, 31 percent love of tradi- 
tions, and 30 percent conservatism. 
Other adjectives were reserved, sophis- 
ticated, courteous, and honest. 

The qualities of the competitive busi- 
ness world are used to describe the Jews. 
They are pictured as shrewd, mercenary, 
industrious, grasping, ambitious, and sly. 
Fifteen percent of the students did in- 
clude Jewish loyalty to family ties. The 
greatest agreement (79 percent) was 
shown for shrewdness. 

The traits ascribed to Americans show 
a certain objectivity on the part of the 
students in describing themselves, for the 
description given is not greatly at vari- 
ance with the stereotype held by non- 
Americans. Americans are described as 
industrious, intelligent, materialistic, 
ambitious, progressive, and pleasure- 
loving. As in the case of the Irish the 
degree of agreement on these traits is 
relatively low. Almost one half did assign 
industry and inteUigence to Americans, 
and a third gave materialistic and ambi- 
tious as the most descriptive adjectives. 

Apparently the general stereotype for 
the Chinese among eastern college stu- 
dents is fairly indefinite, for the agree- 
ment on typical Chinese characteristics 



TABLE 1 


The Twelve Traits Most Frequently Assigned to Each or Various Ru\cial 
AND National Groups by 100 Princeton Students 


Traits checked, rank order 

No 

Percent 

Traits checked, rank order 

No. 

Percent 

GERMANS 

Scientifically-minded . . . 

78 

78 

NEGROES 

Superstitious . 

84 

84 

Industrious 

65 

65 

Lazy . 

75 

75 

Stolid . . . . 

44 

44 

Happy-go-lucky . . 

38 

38 

Intelligent . . .... 

32 

32 

Ignorant 

38 

38 

Methodical 

31 

31 

Musical . . .... 

26 

26 

Extremely nationalistic .... 

24 

24 

Ostentatious . . 

26 

26 

Progressive . . ... 

16 

16 

Veiy^ religious . . . , 

24 

24 

Efficient 

16 

16 

Stupid 

22 

22 

Jovial 

15 

15 

Physically dirty .... 

17 

17 

Musical 

13 

13 

Naive 

14 

14 

Persistent .... . . 

11 

11 

Slovenl}' ... .... 

13 

13 

Practical 

11 

11 

Unreliable ... ... 

12 

12 

ITALIANS 

Artistic 

53 

53 

IRISH 

Pugnacious 

45 

45 

Impulsive 

44 

44 

Quick-tempered 

39 

39 

Passionate 

37 

37 

Witty 

38 

38 

Quick-tempered .... 

35 

35 

Honest . . . .... 

32 

32 

Musical 

32 

32 

Very religious . ... 

29 

29 

Imaginative . . - . . 

30 

30 

Industrious . .... 

21 

21 

Very religious 

21 

21 

Extremely nationalistic . 

21 

21 

Talkative . . 

21 

21 

Superstitious 

18 

18 

Revengeful .... . . 

17 

17 

Quarrelsome . ... 

14 

14 

Phvsically dirty 

13 

13 

Imaginative 

13 

13 

Lazy . . . 

12 

12 

Aggressive 

13 

13 

Unreliable 

11 

11 

Stubborn 

13 

13 

ENGLISH 

Sportsmanlike 

53 

53 

CHINESE 

Superstitious . 

34 

35 

Intelligent 

46 

46 

Sly 

29 

30 

Conventional 

34 

34 

Conservative . . 

29 

30 

Tradition-loving . .... 

31 

31 

Tradition-loving . . . 

26 

27 

Conservative 

30 

30 

Loyal to family ties . . 

22 

23 

Reserved 

29 

i 29 

Industrious 

18 

19 

Sophisticated 

27 

27 ! 

Meditative 

18 

19 

Courteous 

21 

21 1 

Reserx^ed ... 

17 

17 

Honest 

20 

20 

Very religious ... 

15 

15 

Industrious 

18 

18 

Ignorant 

15 

15 

Extremely nationalistic . . . 

18 

18 

Deceitful ... . . . 

14 

14 

Humorless 

17 

17 

Quiet . . 

13 

13 

JEWS 

Shrewd 

79 

79 

JAPANESE 

Intelligent . . 

45 

48 

Mercenary^ 

49 

49 

Industrious 

43 

46 

Industrious 

48 

48 

Progressive .... . . 

24 

25 

Grasping ....... 

34 

34 

Shrewd 

22 

23 

Intelligent 

; 29 

29 

Sly 

20 

21 

Ambitious 

21 

21 

Quiet 

19 

20 

Sly 

20 

20 

Imitative . ... . . 

17 

IS 

Loyal to family ties 

15 

15 

Alert ... 

16 

17 

Persistent ... ... 

13 

13 

Suave . . 

16 

17 

Talkative 

13 

13 

Neat .... ... 

16 

17 

Aggressive 

12 

12 

Treacherous 

13 

14 

Yeiy religious 

12 

12 

Aggressive 

13 

14 

AMERICANS 

Industrious 

48 

48 

TURKS 

Cmel 

47 

54 

Intelligent ^ 

47 

47 

Very religious 

26 

30 

Materialistic 

33 

33 

Treacherous 

21 

24 

Ambitious 

33 

33 

Sensual 

20 

23 

Progressive ........ 

27 

27 

Ignorant 

15 

17 

Pleasure-loving 

26 

26 

Physically dirty 

15 

17 

Alert 

23 

23 

Deceitful 

13 

15 

Efi5dent 

21 

21 

Sly 

12 

14 

Aggressive . . . ... 

20 

20 

Quarrelsome ... 

12 

14 

Straightforward . . 

19 

19 

Revengeful 

12 

14 

Practical . ^ . . 

19 

19 

Conserxmtive . 

12 

14 

Sportsmanlike . . . . 

19 

19 

Superstitious 

11 j 

13 

1 


43 
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TABLE 2 


Average Rank Order oe Ten Racial 
Groups. Preferential Ranking 


Nationality 

Average rank order 

Americans . 

1.15 

English . 

2.27 

Germans 

3.42 

Irish . . . 

3.87 

Italians . . 

5 64 

Japanese 

5,78 

Jews . . . 

7.10 

Chinese . . 

7.94 

Turks . . 

8.52 

Negroes . . 

9.35 


TABLE 3 

The Ranking of Ten Races on the Basis 
OF THE Rating of Their Alleged Typical 

Traits by 65 Students 

Nationality 

Average value of 
assigned traits 

Americans . 

6 77 

English . . 

6.26 

Germans 

6.02 

Japanese 

5.89 

Irish . . . 

5.42 

Jews . . . 

4.96 

Chinese . . 

4.52 

Italians , . 

4.40 

Negroes . . 

3.55 

Turks . . 

3.05 


is not great. Three of the 100 students 
could give no characteristics for the 
Chinese. Of the 97 who did respond 
35 percent thought the Chinese super- 
stitious, 30 percent thought them sly, 
30 percent regarded them as conserva- 
tive. The next most frequently ascribed 
traits were love of tradition, loyalty to 
family ties, industry, and meditation. 

The picture of the Japanese seems 
more clear-cut with some recognition of 
the westernization of Japan. Emphasis 
was placed upon intelligence, industry, 


progressiveness, shrewdness, slyness, and 
quietness. The Japanese are the only 
group in which intelligence leads the list 
as the most frequently assigned charac- 
teristic. Forty-eight percent of the stu- 
dents filling in this part of the question- 
naire gave intelligence as a typical 
Japanese trait. 

Thirteen students could select no char- 
acteristics for the Turks. Fifty-four per- 
cent of those responding gave cruelty. 
Other traits selected described the Turks 
as very religious, treacherous, sensual, 
ignorant, physically dirty, deceitful, and 
sly. 

Preferential Ranking of the Ten 
Groups. The adjectives used to describe 
the ten groups are a rough index of the 
esteem in which they are held. More 
precise measures were furnished (1) by 
the direct ranking of the ten racial and 
national names in order of preference 
(Table 2), and (2) by the desirability of 
the typical traits attributed to the ten 
groups (Table 3). 

The scores in Table 3 are the average 
total value of the traits assigned to the 
various races, computed as follows: For 
every race the average rating of a trait 
was multiplied by the number of times 
it was assigned to that race. The ratings 
of all the traits assigned to one race were 
added and divided by the total number 
of assignments of traits to that race. 
This division would have been unneces- 
sary if all the 100 students in the original 
group assigning traits had assigned five 
traits to every race. In some cases, how- 
ever, a student made less than five as- 
signments. 

When we compare the ranking of the 
ten groups on the basis of preference for 
association with their members with 
their standing based on the desirability 
of traits attributed to them, we find a 
few changes in relative placement. The 
Italians drop from fifth to eighth place; 
the Irish drop two places, while the 
Japanese move up two places; and the 
Jews, Chinese, and Negroes move up one 
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place. In other words, the Italians are 
regarded more higlily and the Japanese 
are held in lower esteem than the quali- 
ties imputed to them would justify. 

It also is true that the ethnic groups 
are bunched much more closely together 
on the scores based on assigned traits 
than on the preference ranking. The 
preference ranking accorded to Ameri- 
cans is five times as desirable as that 
accorded to the Japanese, but the differ- 
ence in rating Americans and Japanese 
on the basis of imputed characteristics 
is nowhere nearly as great. In part this 
is an artifact of our method, but in part 
it is due to the fact that prejudice exceeds 
the rationalization of undesirable racial 
characteristics. Nonetheless there is 
marked similarity between the relative 
ranking on the basis of preference for 
group names and the average scores rep- 
resenting an evaluation of topical traits. 

Thus racial prejudice is part of a gen- 
eral set of stereotypes of a high degree of 
consistency and is more than a single 
specific reaction to a race name. The stu- 
dent is prejudiced against the label Negro 
because to him. it means a superstitious, 
ignorant, shiftless person of low social 
status. The whole attitude is more than 
a simple conditioned response to the 
race name; it is a pattern of rationaliza- 
tions organized around the racial label. 

This does not mean that the rational- 
ized complex is justified by objective 
reality— that is, that Negroes really are 
the type of people described by the 
stereot>pe. In fact the clearness or 
vagueness of the stereotyped conception 
bear little relation to the degree of prej- 
udice expressed against a group as de- 
termined by its preferential ranking. 

Relative Clearness and Consistency of 
Pattern of Stereotypes. Table 4 shows 
the clearness of the stereotypes about 
the ten groups in terms of the degree 
of agreement in assigning typical char- 
acteristics to them. 

Table 4 lists the least number of traits 
which have to be included to find 50 per- 


TABLE 4 

The Least NrasER or Traits Which 
Must Be Taken to Lnclude 50 Percent 
OF THE Possible Assignmients for Each 
Race 


Races, 
rank order 

Number of 
traits required 

Negroes .... 

.... 4.6 

Germans . . . 

.... 5.0 

Jews 

. . . . 5.5 

Italians .... 

.... 6.9 

English .... 

.... 7.0 

Irish 

.... 8.5 

Americans . . . 

.... 88 

Japanese . . . 

.... 10.9 

Chinese .... 

.... 12.0 

Turks .... 

.... 15.9 


cent of the 500 possible votes cast by the 
100 students in the case of every racial 
and national group. It will be remem- 
bered that each student was allowed to 
select 5 of the 84 traits presented and 
that there were 100 students. If there 
were perfect agreement, 2.5 traits would 
have received 50 percent of the votes. 
Perfect disagreement or chance w’ould 
mean that 42 traits would be necessary 
to give half of the votes. Table 4 shovrs 
that in the case of Negroes w^e can find 
50 percent of the votes or selections of 
traits in 4.6 traits. The agreement here 
is very high and even in the case of the 
Turks where 15.9 traits must be included 
to give 50 percent of the possible 500 as- 
signments or selections the voting is far 
from a chance selection. 

Thus in Table 4 w^e have a comparison 
of the definiteness of the ten racial stereo- 
types. The most definite picture is that 
of the Negroes. The Germans and the 
Jew’s also give consistent patterns of re- 
sponse, w’hile the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Turks furnish the least clear cut stereo- 
types. 

Though the belief in the undesirable 
qualities of a national group bolsters the 
prejudice against the group, it is not 
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necessary to have a well worked out set 
of such rationalizations to obtain ex- 
pressions of extreme prejudice. In fact 
Table 4 shows little relation between de- 
gree of disliking and the definiteness of 
the stereotyped picture. Negroes and 
Turks both are held in the lowest esteem, 
yet they represent opposite extremes in 
sharpness of stereotype. Students agreed 
among themselves most closely in char- 
acterizing Negroes and disagreed most in 
characterizing Turks. But they were in 
agreement in putting both groups at the 
bottom of the list as least desirable as 
companions or friends. 

SmiMARY 

1. Ten ethnic groups were placed in 
rank order by Princeton students on the 
basis of preference for association with 
their members. The preferential ranking 
was similar in its main outline to the re- 
sults reported by investigators in all 
parts of the United States. Minor excep- 
tions occurred in the case of the Jews 
and Japanese, who were placed some- 
what lower and higher, respectively, 
than in other studies. 

2. Students not only agreed in their 


preferential ranking of ethnic groups, but 
they also agreed in the t,ypes of charac- 
teristics attributed to these groups. In 
fact the conception of “foreign"’ groups 
is so stereotyped that it cannot be based 
upon actual contact with or direct knowl- 
edge of the groups in question. 

3. The clearness or definiteness of the 
stereotyped picture is not related to the 
degree of prejudice. The greatest prej- 
udice is expressed against Negroes and 
Turks. The stereotyped picture of the 
Negro is very clear-cut while that of the 
Turk is the vaguest of any of the ten 
groups included in the study. 

4. A list of 84 traits given as the typi- 
cal characteristics of the ten nationali- 
ties by a group of students was rated by 
another group of students on the basis 
of their desirability in associates. From 
these ratings scores were assigned to the 
ten nationalities, the relative weight of 
which agreed closely with the preferen- 
tial ranking. Racial prejudice is thus a 
generalized set of stereotypes of a high 
degree of consistency which includes 
emotional responses to race names, a be- 
lief in typical characteristics associated 
with race names, and an evaluation of 
such typical traits. 
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SOCIAL FACTORS IN RECALL By Frederic Charles Bartlett 


Experiments on Remembering: The 
Method of Repeated Reproduction 

I have selected for special consideration 
a story which was adapted from a trans- 
lation by Dr. Franz Boas ^ of a North 
American folk-tale. Several reasons 
prompted the use of this story. 

First, the story as presented belonged 
to a level of culture and a social environ- 
ment exceedingly different from those of 
my subjects. Hence it seemed likely to 
afford good material for persistent trans- 
formation. I had also in mind the general 
problem of what actually happens when 
a popular story travels about from one 
social group to another, and thought that 
possibly the use of this story might throw 
some light upon the general conditions 
of transformation under such circum- 
stances. It may fairly be said that this 
hope was at least to some extent realized. 

Secondly^, the incidents described in 
some of the cases had no very manifest 
interconnection, and I wished particu- 
larly to see how educated and rather 


sophisticated subjects would deal with 
this lack of obvious rational order. 

Thirdly, the dramatic character of 
some of the events recorded seemed likely 
to arouse fairly vivid visual imagery in 
suitable subjects, and I thought perhaps 
further light might be thrown on some 
of the suggestions regarding the condi- 
tions and functions of imaging arising 
from the use of The Method of Descrip- 
tion. ^ 

Fourthly, the conclusion of the story 
might easily be regarded as introducing 
a supernatural element, and I desired to 
see how this would be dealt with. 

The original story was as follows: 

The War of the Ghosts 

One night two young men from Egnlac 
went down to the river to hunt seals, and 
while they were there it became foggy and 
calm. Then they heard war-cries, and they 
thought: Maybe this is a war-party.” They 
escaped to the shore, and hid behind a log. 
Now canoes came up, and they heard the 
noise of paddles, and saw one canoe coming 


From F. C. Bartlett, Remembering (Cambridge, England. Cambridge University Press, 1932). 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the publisher. 


^F. Boas, “Kathlamet Texts,” Bnlletin 26^ Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 1901), 
pp. 182-184. 

* A method used earlier in the book, and not excerpted here. 
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up to them. There were live men in the 
canoe, and they said: 

“What do }'ou think''’ We wish to take you 
along IVc are going up the river to make war 
on the people.” 

One of the 3'oung men said: “I have no 
arrows.” 

“Arrows are in the canoe,” they said. 

“I will not go along. I might be killed. 
My relatives do not know' ^vhere I have gone. 
But you,” he said, turning to the other, 
“may go with them.” 

So one of the young men went, but the 
other returned home. 

And the warriors W'ent on up the river to 
a town on the other side of Kalama. The 
people came down to the w'ater, and they 
began to fight, and many were killed. But 
presently the young man heard one of the 
warriors say: “Quick, let us go home: that 
Indian has been hit,” Now lie thought: “Oh, 
they are ghosts.” He did not feel sick, but 
they said he had been shot. 

So the canoes w^ent back to Egulac, and 
the young man went ashore to his house, and 
made a fire. And he told everybody and 
said: “Behold I accompanied the ghosts, 
and we went to fight. Many of our fellows 
were killed, and many of those who attacked 
us were killed. They said I was hit, and I did 
not feel sick.” 

He told it all, and then he became quiet. 
When the sun rose he fell down. Something 
black came out of his mouth. His face be- 
came contorted. The people jumped up and 
cried. 

He was dead. 

Each subject read the story through 
to himself twice, at his normal reading 
rate. Except in the case which will be in- 
dicated later, the first reproduction was 
made 15 minutes after this reading. 
Other reproductions were effected at 
intervals as opportunity offered. No at- 
tempt was made to secure uniformity in 
the length of interval for all subjects; 
obviously equalizing intervals of any 
length in no way equalizes the effective 
conditions of reproduction in the case of 
different subjects. No subject knew the 
aim of the experiment. All who were in- 
terested in this were allowed to think 


that the test was merely one for accuracy 
of recall. 

I shall analyze the results obtained in 
three ways: 

First, a number of reproductions will 
be given in full, together with some com- 
ments; 

Secondly, special details of interest in 
this particular story will be considered; 

Thirdly, certain general or common 
tendencies in the successive remembering 
of the story will be stated and discussed 
more fully. 

Some Complete Reproductions 
Together with Comments 

After an interval of 20 hours subject 
H produced the following first reproduc- 
tion: 

The War of the Ghosts 

Two men from Edulac went fishing. While 
thus occupied by the river they heard a 
noise in the distance. 

“It sounds like a cry,” said one, and 
presently there appeared some men in 
canoes who invited them to join the party on 
their adventure. One of the young men re- 
fused to go, on the ground of family ties, but 
the other offered to go. 

“But there are no arrows,” he said. 

“The arrows are in the boat,” was the 
reply. 

He thereupon took his place, while his 
friend returned home. The party paddled 
up the river to Kaloma, and began to land 
on the banks of the river. The enemy came 
rushing upon them, and some sharp fighting 
ensued. Presently someone was injured, and 
the cry was raised that the enemy were 
ghosts. 

The party returned down the stream, and 
the young man arrived home feeling none 
the worse for his experience. The next morn- 
ing at dawn he endeavoured to recount his 
adventures. While he was talking something 
black issued from his mouth. Suddenly he 
uttered a cry and feU down. His friends 
gathered round him. 

But he was dead. 

In general form (1) the story is con- 
siderably shortened, mainly by omis- 
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sions; (2) the phraseology becomes more 
modern, more ^‘journalistic,’’ e.g., re- 
fused, on the ground of family ties”; 
“sharp fighting ensued”; “feeling none 
the worse for his adventures”; “some- 
thing black issued from his mouth”; 
(3) the story has already become some- 
what more coherent and consequential 
than in its original form. 

In matter there are numerous omis- 
sions and some transformations. The 
more familiar “boat” once replaces 
“canoe”: hunting seals becomes merely 
“fishing”; Egulac becomes Edulac, while 
Kalama changes to Kaloma. The main 
point about the ghosts is entirely mis- 
understood. The tw’o excuses made by 
the man who did not wish to join the 
war-party change places; that “he re- 
fused on the ground of family ties” be- 
comes the only excuse explicitly offered. 

Eight days later this subject remem- 
bered the story as follows: 

The War of the Ghosts 

Two 3^oung men from Edulac went fishing. 
While thus engaged they heard a noise in the 
distance. “That sounds like a war-cry,” said 
one, “there is going to be some fighting.” 
Presently there appeared some warriors who 
invited them to join an expedition up the 
river. 

One of the young men excused himself on 
the ground of family ties. “I cannot come,” 
he said, “as I might get killed.” So he re- 
turned home. The other man, however, 
joined the party, and they proceeded in 
canoes up the river. While landing on the 
banks the enemy appeared and were running 
down to meet them. Soon someone was 
wounded, and the party discovered that they 
were fighting against ghosts. The young man 
and his companion returned to the boats, 
and went back to their homes. 

The next morning at dawn he was describ- 
ing his adventures to his friends, who had 
gathered round him. Suddenly something 
black issued from his mouth, and he fell 
down uttering a cry. His friends closed 
around him, but found that he was dead. 

AH the tendencies to change mani- 
fested in the first reproduction now seem 


to be more marked. The story has be- 
come still more concise, still more co^ 
herent. The proper name Kaloma has 
disappeared, and the lack of arrovrs, put 
into the second place a week earlier, has 
now dropped out completely. On the 
other hand a part of the other excuse: 
'T might get killed,” now comes back 
into the story, though it found no place 
in the first version. It is perhaps odd that 
the friend, after having returned home, 
seems suddenly to come back into the 
story again when the young man is 
wounded. But this kind of confusion of 
connected incidents is a common char- 
acteristic of remembering. 

Experiments on Remembering: The 

Method op Serial Reproduction 

Methods for studying remembering 
often deal wdth factors influencing indi- 
vidual observers. They help to show what 
occurs when a person makes use of some 
new material which he meets, assimilat- 
ing it and later reproducing it in his own 
characteristic manner. Already it is clear, 
how^ever, that several of the factors in- 
fluencing the individual observer are so- 
cial in origin and character. For example, 
many of the transformations which took 
place as a result of the repeated reproduc- 
tion of prose passages were directly due 
to the influence of social conventions and 
beliefs current in the group to which the 
individual subject belonged. In the actual 
remembering of daily life the importance 
of these social factors is greatly intensi- 
fied. The form which a rumor, or a story, 
or a decorative design, finally assumes 
within a given social group is the work of 
many different successive social reac- 
tions. Elements of culture, or cultural 
complexes, pass from person to person 
within a group, or from group to group, 
and, eventually reaching a thoroughly 
conventionalized form, may take an es- 
tablished place in the general mass of 
culture possessed by a specific group. 
Whether we deal with an institution, a 
mode of conduct, a story, or an art- 
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form, the conventionalized product va- 
ries from group to group, so that it may 
come to be the very characteristic we 
use when we wish most sharply to differ- 
entiate one social group from another. 
In this way, cultural characters which 
have a common origin may come to have 
apparently the most diverse forms. 

The experiments now to be described 
were designed to study the effects of the 
combination of changes brought about 
by many different individuals. The re- 
sults produced are not entirely beyond 
the range of experimental research, as I 
shall show, and the main method which 
I have used is best called The Method of 
Serial Reproduction, 

In its material form this method is 
simply a reduplication of The Method of 
Repeated Reproduction. The only differ- 
ence is that A’s reproduction is now itself 
reproduced by B, whose version is sub- 
sequently dealt with by C, and so on. In 
this way chains of reproduction were ob- 
tained: (1) of folh-stories, (2) of descrip- 
tive and argumentative prose passages 
and (3) of picture material. The folk- 
stories were used, as before, because they 
are predominantly a type of material 
which passes very rapidly from one social 
group to another; because most subjects 
regard them as interesting in themselves; 
because stories can easily be chosen 
which were fashioned in a social environ- 
ment very different from that of any 
social group that is likely to yield sub- 
jects for a given experiment; and because, 
both as to form and as to content, they 
undergo much change in the course of 
transmission. The descriptive and argu- 
mentative passages were used because 
they represent a type of material with 
which all the subjects of these experi- 
ments were already familiar, so that they 
would provide some kind of check, or 
control, upon the results with the folk- 
tales. The picture material was used, 
because the transmission of picture forms 
has constantly occurred in the develop- 
' ment of decorative and realistic art, and 


in order to see whether the same princi- 
ples of change would operate in spite of 
the difference of medium dealt with. 

In the case of the verbal passages, each 
subject read the material twice through, 
to himself, at his normal reading pace. 
Reproduction was effected after a filled 
interval of 15-30 minutes. In the case of 
the picture forms, a subject was allowed 
adequate time for observation, and he 
effected his reproduction after a similar 
interval 

So far as the two chains of reproduc- 
tion already considered go, it appears 
that, under the conditions of the experi- 
ment, the following are the main types 
of transformation iikely to occur: 

1. There will be much general simplifi- 
cation, due to the omission of material 
that appears irrelevant, to the construc- 
tion gradually of a more coherent whole, 
and to the changing of the unfamiliar 
into some more familiar counterpart. 

2. There will be persistent rationaliza- 
tion, both of a whole story and of its de- 
tails, until a form is reached which can 
be readily dealt with by all the subjects 
belonging to the special social group con- 
cerned. This may result in considerable 
elaboration. 

3. There will be a tendency for certain 
incidents to become dominant, so that 
all the others are grouped about them. 

It also seems probable that a cumula- 
tive form of story favors the retention of 
the general series of incidents with little 
change, and that whatever causes amuse- 
ment is likely to be remembered and 
preserved. It may be to this last factor 
that the preservation of the novel in a 
commonplace setting is largely due. 

Social Psychology and the 
Matter or Recall 

First, then, I propose to consider a few 
typical cases in which memory appears 
to be directly influenced by social facts. 
I shall discuss the psychological explana- 
tion of these instances, and, following 
this, I shall draw certain tentative con- 
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elusions bearing upon the psychological 
significance of social organization, so far 
as remembering is concerned. 

Some years ago the Paramount Chief 
of the Swazi people, accompanied by 
several of his leading men, visited Eng- 
land for the purpose of attempting to 
obtain a final settlement of a long-stand- 
ing land dispute. When the party re- 
turned, there was naturally some curi- 
osity among the British settlers in Swazi- 
land concerning what were the main 
points of recall by the native group of 
their visit to England. The one thing 
that remained most firmly and vividly 
fixed ill the recollection of the Swazi 
chiefs was their picture of the English 
policeman, regulating the road traffic 
with uplifted hand. 

Why should this simple action have 
made so profound an impression? Cer- 
tainly not merely because it was taken 
as a symbol of power, hlany other illus- 
trations of power, far more striking to 
the European mind, had been seen and, 
for all practical purposes, forgotten. The 
Swazi greets his fellow, or his visitor, 
with uplifted hand. Here was the familiar 
gesture, warm with friendliness in a 
foreign country, and at the same time 
arresting in its consequences. It was one 
of the few things they saw that fitted 
immediately into their own well-estab- 
lished social framework, and so it pro- 
duced a quick impression and a lasting 
effect. 

I take another case from the same 
community. Even acute observers often 
assert of the Swazi the same kind of 
observation that has been made of the 
Bantu in general: *^The Bantu mind is 
endowed with a vronderful memory.’^ ^ 
Yet this sort of statement never seems 


to have been submitted to any careful 
experimental test.'" If such tests were 
carried out, it w^ouid most certainly be 
found that individual differences are 
about as pronounced as they are in a 
European community, and, a fact more 
to our present purpose, that the lines of 
accurate and full recall are very largely 
indeed, just as they are with us, a matter 
of social organization, with its accepted 
scales of value. 

I myself, having listened to numerous 
stories about the marvelous word-per- 
fect memory of the Swazi from his 
childhood up, and having been credibly 
informed that I could test these stories, 
with complete certainty of confirmation, 
upon any person I liked, arranged a 
simple experiment. Choosing at random 
a boy of eleven or twelve years of age, 
a native interpreter and myself con- 
cocted a brief message of about twenty- 
five words which the boy was to take 
from one end to another of a village. The 
journey took him about two minutes. 
The message was given to him very care- 
fully twice over, and he did not know 
that he was being kept under observa- 
tion. He was given a lively inducement 
to be accurate. He delivered the message 
with three important omissions, doing 
certainly no better than an English boy 
of the same age might do. Several times 
also I tried, with natives of varied ages 
and both sexes, common observation and 
description tests, something like the ones 
I have already recorded in this book, 
but with modifications so as to make 
them of greater intrinsic interest to a 
native observer. The results were much 
the same as they would have been for 
similar tests in a typical European group, 
neither better nor worse. 


- Henri A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe (London, 1927), Vol. II, p. 619. 

^ It seems very curious that, while a mass of excellent experimental observation has been carried 
out upon the special sense reactions of relatively primitive people (see, e.g., Report of the Cambridge 
expedition to the Torres Straits, Cambridge, 1903), little controlled investigation has been made upon 
their higher mental processes. Yet the latter would almost certainly reveal many extremely interest- 
ing results, and might go far to correct current views with regard to profound differences of mental 
life between civilized and uncivilized f>eoples. 
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Neverllieless, it is not difficult to show 
that tlie common belief has some ground. 
For example, once, when I was talking 
with a prominent Scottish settler in 
Swaziland who has an extensive and 
sound knowledge of the native, he re- 
peated the usual stories of exceedingly 
accurate and detailed memory. I told 
him of my own tests, and he at once 
agreed that his assertions held good only 
provided the native were taken in his 
own preferred fields of interest. Now 
most Swazi culture revolves around the 
possession and care of cattle. Cattle are 
the center of many of the most persistent 
and important social customs. The 
settler himself suggested a test case. He 
guaranteed that his herdsman would 
give me a prompt and absolutely literal 
description of all the cattle which he, 
the owner, had bought a year earlier. 
The herdsman had been with him while 
the transactions were completed, and 
had then driven the beasts back to the 
main farm. Immediately after the pur- 
chase, the cattle had been dispersed to 
different places and the herdsman had 
seen them no more. The settler himself 
had his own written records of the deals, 
and naturally could not himself remem- 
ber the details without looking them up. 
It was arranged that he should not him- 
seK look at his records, or interview the 
herdsman. At the moment, the native 
was found to be at a '^beer-drink,’’ and 
inaccessible in more wa}^s than one. The 
next day, however, the man was sent to 
me. He walked some twenty miles and 
brought with him the sealed book of 
accounts, which, in any case, he was not 
able to read. He knew nothing whatever 
of the reason for his journey. I asked him 
for a list of the cattle bought by his 
employer the year previously, together 
with whatever detail he cared to give. 
Squatting on the ground, apparently 
wholly unmoved, he rapidly recited the 
list. This was as follows: 

From Magama Sikindsa, one black ox 
for £4; 


From Mloyeni Sifundra, one young black 
ox for £2 ; 

From Mbimbi Maseko, one young black 
ox, with a white brush to its tail, for £2, 

From Gampoka Likindsa, one young 
white bull, with small red spots, for £l ; 

From Mapsiiii Ngomane and Mpohlonde 
Maseko, one red cow, one black heifer, one 
very young black bull for £3 in all, 

From Makanda, one young grey ox, about 
two years old, for £3 ; 

From Lolalela, one spotted five year old 
cow, white and black, for £3, which was 
made up of two bags of grain and £l ; 

From Mampini Mavalane, one black poUy 
cow, with gray on the throat, for £3 ; 

From Ndoda Kadeli, one young red heifer, 
the calf of a red cow, and with a white belly, 
for £1. 

My notes, made at the time, say that 
the herdsman, a native of something over 
forty years, "showed no hesitation, no 
apparent interest, and certainly no ex- 
citement. He seemed to be reciting a 
well-known exercise and in no way re- 
constructing the deals on the basis of a 
few definitely remembered details.” 

The list was correct in every detail 
but two. The price of the second black 
ox mentioned was £1. 10s., and the 
"black” heifer from Mpohlonde Maseko 
was described in the book as "red.” 
Against these trifling errors, it must be 
remembered that the herdsman had him- 
self no say in the price of the beasts, and 
had merely overheard the bargains made 
by his master; and further that native 
color names are apt to be rather widely 
ambiguous. 

It seems certain that this was in no 
way an isolated and remarkable case. 
The Swazi herdsman has generally an 
accurate and prodigiously retentive ca- 
pacity to recall the individual character- 
istics of his beasts. An animal may stray 
and get mixed up with other herds. It 
may be away for a very long time. How- 
ever long the interval, if the owner comes 
with a description of the missing beast, 
his word is almost never questioned, and 
he is peaceably allowed to drive the 
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animal back. It is true, that, in spite of 
this, cattle were formerly all earmarked 
— a custom that appears to have fallen 
into disuse except in the case of the Royal 
herds — but altogether apart from these 
special marks, by common consent, the 
native herdsman always remembers his 
beasts individually. 

And why should he not? Just as the 
policeman’s uplifted hand was note- 
worthy because of the familiar social 
background, so the individual peculiar- 
ities of the cattle can be recalled freshly 
and vividly, because herds, and all deal- 
ings with them, are of tremendous social 
importance. 

We can now see the general psychology 
underlying the way in which social con- 
ditions settle the matter of individual 
recall. Every social group is organized 
and held together by some specific psy- 
chological tendency or group of tenden- 
cies, which give the group a bias in its 
dealings with external circumstances. 
The bias constructs the special persistent 
features of group culture, its technical 
and religious practices, its material art, 
its traditions and institutions; and these 
again, once they are established, become 
themselves direct stimuli to individual 
response within the group. Perhaps, in 
some so far unexplained way, the social 
bias of the group may work its way, by 
actual inheritance, into at least some of 
the individual members; perhaps all that 
happens is that it appears in the indi- 
vidual through the pervasive influence 
of one of the many forms of social sug- 
gestion. In any case, it does immediately 
settle what the individual wiU observe 
in his environment, and what he wiU 
connect from his past life with this direct 
response. It does this markedly in two 
ways. First, by providing that setting of 
interest, excitement and emotion which 
favors the development of specific 
images, and secondly, by providing a 
persistent framework of institutions and 
customs which acts as a schematic basis 
for constructive memory. 


Social Psychology and the 
Manner of Recall 

I shall state briell}’ three principles. 
1 do this with great hesitation. Others 
could perhaps be derived from the gen- 
eral discussion. In an uncharted realm 
like the present one, any tentative ex- 
pression of laws can do no more than 
form a basis for a further exploration of 
the relevant facts. The principles, such 
as they are, must stand or fall as more 
facts become known. What is beyond 
dispute is that remembering, in a group, 
is influenced, as to its manner, directly 
by the preferred persistent tendencies of 
that group. 

1. In whatever field, where social or- 
ganization has no specifically directed 
organizing tendencies, but only a group 
of interests, all about equally dominant, 
recall is apt to be of the rote recapitu- 
latory type. This very often is the case 
over a wide field of daily happenings in 
the primitive group. 

2. Whenever there are strong, pre- 
ferred, persistent, specific, social tend- 
encies, remembering is apt to appear 
direct, and as if it were a way of reading 
off from a copy, and there is a minimum 
of irrelevance. It may perhaps be that 
this is due to the adoption of a direct 
image type of recall, supplemented by 
the help of prevailing social schemata” 
which take the form of persistent cus- 
toms. 

3. Whenever strong, preferred, per- 
sistent, social tendencies are subjected 
to any form of forcible social control 
(e.g., are disapproved by an incoming 
superior people, or are opposed to the 
general immediate trend of social de- 
velopment in the group), social remem- 
bering is very apt to take on a construc- 
tive and inventive character, either 
wittingly or unwittingly. Its manner then 
tends to become assertive, rather dog- 
matic and confident, and recall will prob- 
ably be accompanied by excitement and 
emotion. 
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Each of these principles has found 
illustration in the preceding discussion. 
Obviously they all stand in need of 


further differentiation before, some cla_v, 
the whole story of the social control of 
remembering can be written. 


THE RAS^PSYCHOLQ GY OF RUMOR 

SyiJdrdm TV, Allport and Leo J. Postman 


Rumors in Wartime 

During the year 1942, rumor became a 
national problem of considerable ur- 
gency. Its first dangerous manifestation 
was felt soon after the initial shock of 
Pearl Harbor. This traumatic event dis- 
located our normal channels of com- 
munication by bringing into existence an 
unfamiliar and unwelcomCj if at the same 
time a relatively mild censorship of news, 
and it simultaneously dislocated the lives 
of millions of citizens whose futures 
abruptly became hostages to fortune. 

This combination of circumstances 
created the most fertile of all possible 
soils for the propagation of rumor. We 
now know that rumors concerning a given 
subject-matter^will circulate within a group 
in ~ proportion to the importance and the 
amhiguity of this subject-matter in the lives 
of individual members of the group. 

The affair of Pearl Harbor was fraught 
with both importance and ambiguity to 
nearly every citizen. The affair was im- 
portant because of the potential danger 
it represented to all of us, and because 
its aftermath of mobilization affected 
every life. It was ambiguous because no 
t>iie seemed quite certain of the extent 
pf, reasons for, or consequences of the 
attack. Since the two conditions of rumor 
— impor ta nce.. And ambiguity—were at a 
maximum, we had an unprecedented 


flood of what became known as “Pearl 
Harbor rumors.’^ It was said that our 
fleet was “wiped out,^’ that Washington 
didnh dare to tell the extent of the 
damage, that Hawaii was in the hands 
of the Japanese. So wddespread and so 
demoralizing were these tales that, on 
February 23, 1942, President Roosevelt 
broadcast a speech devoted entirely to 
denying the harmful rumors and to 
reiterating the official report on the 
losses. 

Did the solemn assurance of the Com- 
mander in Chief restore the confidence of 
the people and eliminate the tales of sus- 
picion and fear? It so happens that a bit 
of objective evidence on this question 
became available to us almost by acci- 
dent. On the twentieth of February, be- 
fore the President’s speech, we had asked 
approximately 200 college students 
whether they thought our losses at Pearl 
Harbor were “greater,” “much greater,” 
or “no greater” than the official Knox 
report had stated. Among these students, 
68 percent had believed the demoraliz- 
ing rumors in preference to the official 
report, and insisted that the losses were 
“greater” or “much greater” than 
Washington admitted. Then came the 
President’s speech. On February 25 an 
equivalent group of college students were 
asked the same question. Among those 
who had not heard or read the speech 


From Transactions of The New York Academy of Sciences^ Series If 1945, VIII, 61-81. Reprinted by 
permission of the authors and the publisher. 
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the proportion of rumor-believers was 
still about two thirds. But among those 
who were acquainted with the Presi- 
dent's speech, the number of rumor- 
believers fell b}^ 24 percent. It is impor- 
tant to note that, in spite of the utmost 
efforts of the highest authority to allay 
anxiety, approximately 44 percent of the 
college population studied were too pro- 
foundly affected by the event and by the 
resulting rumors to accept the reassur- 
ance. 

The year 1942 was characterized by 
floods of similar fear-inspired tales. Ship- 
ping losses w^ere fantastically exagger- 
ated. Knapp records one instance where 
a collier was sunk through accident near 
the Cape Cod Canal. So great w^as the 
anxiety of the New England public that 
this incident became a fantastic tale of 
an American ship being torpedoed with 
the loss of thousands of nurses who were 
aboard her 4 

Such wild stories, as we have said, are 
due to the grave importance of the sub- 
ject for the average citizen and to the 
ambiguity to him of the objective situ- 
ation. This ambiguity may result from 
the failure of communications, or from 
a total lack of authentic news, a condi- 
tion that often prevailed in war-torn 
countries or among isolated bands of 
troops who had few reliable sources of 
news. Again, the ambiguity may be due 
to the receipt of conflicting news stories, 
no one more credible than another; or it 
may be due (as in the case of the Pearl 
Harbor rumors) to the distrust of many 
people in the candor of the Administra- 
tion and in the operation of wartime 
censorship. As the w'ar progressed, a 
higher degree of confidence in our news 
services was rapidly achieved, and ru- 
mors concurrently subsided. 

In addition to the fear-rumors of 1942, 


which persisted until the tide of victory 
commenced to turn, there was a still 
more numerous crop of hostility-rumors 
whose theme dealt always with the 
shortcomings, disloy^alty, or inefficiency 
of some special group of cobelligerents. 
The Army, the Na\''y, the Administra- 
tion, our allies, or American minority 
groups were the most frequent scape- 
goats in these rumors. We were told 
that the Army^ wasted whole sides of 
beef, that the Russians greased their 
guns with lend-iease butter, that Negroes 
were saving icepicks for a revolt, and 
that Jews were evading the draft. 

These hostility rumors were the most 
numerous of all. An analysis of 1,000 
rumors collected from all parts of the 
country in 1942 ^ revealed that they 
could be classified fairly readily as : 

Hostility (wedge- driving) 

rumors — 66 percent 

Fear (bogeyj rumors = 25 percent 

Wish (pipe-dream) rumors = 2 percent 
Unclassifiable rumors ~ 7 percent 


To be sure, the proportion of fear and 
wish rumors soon altered. As victory 
approached, especially on the eve of 
V-E and V-J day, the whirlwind of 
rumors was almost wholly concerned 
with the cessation of hostilities, reflecting 
a goal-gradient phenomenon whereby 
rumor under special conditions hastens 
the completion of a desired event. But, 
throughout the war and continuing to 
the present, it is probably tme that the 
majority of ail rumors are of a more or 
less slanderous nature, expressing hos- 
tility against this group or that. 

The principal reason why rumor circu- 
lates can be briefly^ stated. It circulates 
because it serves the tmn function of ex- 
Jplaining and relieving emotional tefisions 
felt by hidividuak,^ 


^ R. H. Knapp, “A PsychoIog>’ of Rumor/’ Pub. Op. Quart., 1944, VTII, 22-37. 

^ R. H. Knapp, ibid., 25. 

® This brief formula leaves out of account only the relatively few rumors which seem to serve the 
purpose of ‘Thatic communication” — a form of idle conversation to facilitate social intercourse. 
When a lull occurs in a conversation, an individual may ‘‘fill in” with the latest bit of gossip that 
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The Pearl Harbor rumors, for example, 
helped to explain to the teller why he 
felt such distressing anxiety. Would his 
jitters not be justified if it were true 
that our protecting fleet was “wiped 
ouC^ at Pearl Harbor? Something seri- 
ous must have happened to account for 
his anxiety. Families deprived of sons, 
husbands, or fathers vaguely cast around 
for someone to blame for their privation. 
Well, the Jews, who were said to be evad- 
ing the draft, were “obviously’’ not do- 
ing their share and thus the heavy 
burden falling on “good citizens ” was ex- 
plained. True, this draft-evasion charge 
did not last very long, owing, no doubt, 
to the inescapable evidence of heavy en- 
listments among Jews and of their heroic 
conduct in the war. But when shortages 
were felt, the traditional Jewish scape- 
goat was again trotted out as a conven- 
ient explanation of the privations suf- 
fered. Their operation of the black 
market “explained” our annoying expe- 
riences in the futile pursuit of an evening 
lamb chop. 

To blame others verbally is not only a 
mode of explanation for one’s emotional 
distress, but is at the same time a mode 
otrelief. Everyone knows the reduction 
of tension that comes after administer- 
ing" a ' tongue lashing. It matters little 
whether the victim of the tongue lashing 
Is guilty or not. Dressing down anyone 
to his face or behind his back has the 
strange property of temporarily reduc- 
ing hatred felt against this person or, 
what is more remarkable, of reducing 
hatred felt against any person or thing. 
If you wish to deflate a taut inner tube 
you can unscrew the valve or you can 
make a puncture. Unscrewing the valve 
corresponds to directing our hostility to- 
ward the Nazis or Japanese, who were 


the cause of our suffering. Making a 
puncture corresponds to displacing the 
hostility upon innocent victims or scape- 
goats. In either case, the air will escape 
and relaxation follow. To blame Jews, 
Negroes, the Administration, brass hats, 
the OPA, or the politicians is to bring 
a certain relief from accumulated feelings 
of hostility, whatever their true cause. 
Relief, odd as it may seem, comes also 
from “bogey” rumors. To tell my neigh- 
bor that the Cape Cod Canal is choked 
with corpses is an easy manner of pro- 
jecting into the outer world my own 
choking anxieties concerning my son or 
my friends in combat service. Having 
shared my anxiety with my friend by 
telling him exaggerated tales of losses or 
of atrocities, I no longer feel so much 
alone and helpless. Through my rumor- 
spreading, others, too, are put “on the 
alert.” I therefore feel reassured. 

Experimental Approach 

Leaving now the broader social setting 
of the problem, we ask ourselves what 
processes in the human mind account 
for the spectacular distortions and exag- 
gerations that enter into the rumor- 
process, and lead to so much damage to 
the public intelligence and public con- 
science. 

Since it is very difficult to trace in de- 
tail the course of a rumor in everyday 
life, we have endeavored by an experi- 
mental technique to study as many of 
the basic phenomena as possible under 
relatively well controlled laboratory 
conditions. 

Our method is simple. A slide is thrown 
upon a screen. Ordinarily, a semidra- 
matic picture is used containing a large 
number of related details. Six or seven 
subjects, who have not seen the picture, 


comes to mind, without being motivated by the deeper tensions that underlie the great bulk of rumor- 
mongering. 

In this paper we cannot enter into a fuller discussion of the reasons why people believe some rumors 
and not others. This question is carefully studied by F. H. Allport and M. Lepkin, “Wartime Rumors 
of Waste and Special Privilege: Why Some People Believe Them,” J. Abnom. ^ Soc. Psychol, 1945, 
XL, 3-36. 
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Fig. 1. A sample of pictorial material employed in the experiments. Here is a typical ter- 
minal report (the last in a chain of reproductions): “This is a subway train in New York 
headed for Portland Street. There is a Jewish woman and a Negro who has a razor in his 
hand. The w^oman has a baby or a dog. The train is going to Deyer Street, and nothing 
much happened. 

wait in an adjacent room. One of them 
enters and takes a position where he can- 
not see the screen. Someone in the audi- 
ence (or the experimenter) describes the 
picture, giving about twenty details in 
the account. A second subject enters 
the room and stands beside the first sub- 
ject who proceeds to tell him all he can 
about the picture. (All subjects are under 
instruction to report as ‘‘accurately as 
possible what you have heard. ’0 The 
first subject then takes his seat, and a 
third enters to hear the story from the 
second subject. Each succeeding subject 
hears and repeats the story in the same 
way. Thus, the audience is able to watch 
the deterioration of the rumor by com- 
paring the successive versions with the 
stimulus-picture which remains on the 
screen throughout the experiment. 

This procedure has been used with 
over forty groups of subjects, including 
college undergraduates, Army trainees in 
ASTP, members of community forums, 


patients in an Army hospital, members 
of a Teachers’ Round Table, and police 
officials in a training course. In addition 
to these adult subjects, children in a 
private school were used, in grades from 
the fourth through the ninth. In some 
experiments, Negro subjects took part 
along with whites, a fact which, as we 
shall see, had important consequences 
when the test-pictures depicted scenes 
with a “racial angle.” 

All of these experiments took place be- 
fore an audience (20-300 spectators). By 
using volunteer subjects, one eiiminates 
the danger of stage fright. There was, 
however, a social influence in all the 
audience situations. The magnitude of 
this influence wras studied in a control 
group of experiments where no one was 
present in the room excepting the sub- 
ject and the experimenter. 

At the outset, it is necessary to admit 
that in five respects this experimental 
situation fails to reproduce accurately 
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the conditions of rumor-spreading in 
everyday life. (1) The effect of an audi- 
ence is considerable, tending to _^eale 
caution and to shorten the report. With- 
out an audience subjects gave on the 
average twice as many details as with an 
audience. (2) The effect of the instruc- 
tions is to maximize accuracy and induce 
caution. In ordinary rumor-spreading, 
there' is no critical experimenter on hand 
to see whether the tale is rightly re- 
peated. (3) There is no opportunity for 
subjects to ask questions of his informer. 
In ordinary rumor-spreading, the listener 
can chat with his informer and, if he 
wishes, cross-examine him. (4) The ^pse 
of time between hearing and telling in 
the experimental situation is very slight. 
In ordinary rumor spreading, it is much 
greater. (5) Most important of all, the 
conditions of motivation are quite differ- 
■ eiit. In the experiment, the subject is 
striving for accuracy. His own fears, 
hates, wishes are not likely to be aroused 
under the experimental conditions. In 
short, he is not the spontaneous rumor- 
agent that he is in ordinary life. His 
stake in spreading the experimental 
rumor is neither personal nor deeply 
motivated. — 

It should be noted that all of these 
conditions, excepting the third, may be 
expected to enhance the accuracy of the 
report in the experimental situation, and 
to yield far less distortion and projection 
than in real-life rumor-spreading. 

In spite of the fact that our experi- 
ment does not completely reproduce the 
normal conditions for rumor, still we be- 
lieve that all essential changes and dis- 
tortions are represented in our results. 
^Hndoor^' rumors may not be as lively, 
as emotionally toned, or as extreme as 

outdoor’’ rumors, and yet the same 
basic phenomena are demonstrable in 
both. 

What happens in both real-life and 
laboratory rumors is a complex course of 
distortion in which three interrelated 
tendencies are clearly distinguishable. 



Fig 2 Percentage of details originally 
given which are retained in each successive 
reproduction. 

Leveling 

As rumor travels, it tends to grow 
shorter, more concise, more easily 
grasped and told. In successive versions, 
fewer words are used and fewer details 
are mentioned. 

The number of details retained declines 
most sharply at the beginning of the 
series of reproductions. The number con- 
tinues to decline, more slowly, through- 
out the experiment. Figure 2 shows the 
percentage of the details initially given 
which are retained in each successive 
reproduction. . ' • ^ 

The number of items enumerated in 
the description from the screen consti- 
tutes the 100 percent level, and all sub- 
sequent percentages are calculated from 
that base. The curve, based on 11 experi- 
ments, shows that about 70 percent of 
the details are eliminated in the course 
of five or six mouth-to-mouth trans- 
missions, even when virtually no time 
lapse intervenes. 

The curve is like the famous Ebbing- 
haus curve for decline in individual re- 
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tention, though in his experiments the 
interval between initial learning and suc- 
cessive reproductions was not as short 
as under the conditions of our experi- 
ment. Comparing the present curve with 
Ebbinghaus’s, we conclude that social 
memory accomplishes as much leveling 
wilhiit a few minutes as individual mem- 
ory accofnplishes in weeks of time. 

Leveling (in our experiments) never 
proceeds to the point of total oblitera- 
tion. The stabilization of the last part 
of the curve is a finding of some conse- 
quence. It indicates (1) that a short con- 
cise statement is likely to be faithfully 
reproduced; (2) that when the report 
has become short and concise, the sub- 
ject has very little detail to select from 
and the possibilities of further distortion 
grow fewer; (3) that the assignment be- 
comes so easy that a virtually rote 
memory serves to hold the material jn 
mind. In all cases, the terminal and the 
anteterminal reports are more similar 
than any two preceding reports. 

The reliance on rote is probably more 
conspicuous in our experiments than in 
ordinary rumor-spreading, where accu- 
racy is not the aim, where time interval 
interferes with rote retention, and where 
strong interests prevent literal memory. 
There are, however, conditions where 
rote memory plays a part in ordinary 
rumor-spreading. If the individual is 
motivated by no stronger desire than to 
make conversation, he may find himself 
idly repeating what he has recently heard 
in the form in which he heard it. If a 
rumor has become so crisp and brief, so 
sloganized, that it requires no effort to 
retain it in the literal form in which it 
was heard, rote memory seems to be in- 
volved, For example: 

The Jews are evading the draft; 

The CIO is communist controHed; 

The Russians are nationalizing their 
women. 

We conclude that whenever verbal 
material is transmitted among a group 


of people whether as rumor, legend, or 
history, change will be in the direction 
of greater brevity and conciseness. Level- 
ing, however, is not a random phenom- 
enon. Our protocols show again and again 
that items which are of particular inter- 
est to the subjects, facts which confirm 
their expectations and help them to 
structure the story, are the last to be 
leveled out and often are retained to the 
final reproduction. 

Sharpening 

We may define sharpening as the selec- 
tive perception, retention, and reporting 
of a limited number of details from a 
larger context. Sharpening is inevitably 
the reciprocal of leveling. The one can- 
not exist without the other, for what 
little remains to a rumor after leveling 
has taken place is by contrast unavoid- 
ably featured. 

Although sharpening occurs in every 
protocol, the same items are not always 
emphasized. Sometimes, a trifling detail 
such as a subway advertising card be- 
comes the focus of attention and report. 
Around it the whole rumor becomes 
structured. But, in most experiments, 
this same detail drops out promptly, and 
is never heard of after the first reproduce 
tion. 

One way in which sharpening seems 
to be determined is through the retention 
of odd, or attention-getting words which, 
having appeared early in the series, catch 
the attention of each successive listener 
and are often passed on in preference to 
other details intrinsically more important 
to the story. An instance of this effect is 
seen in a series of protocols where the 
statement, there is a boy stealing and 
a man remonstrating with him’’ is trans- 
mitted throughout the entire series. The 
unusual word ‘demonstrate” somehow 
caught the attention of each successive 
listener and was passed on without 
change. 

Sharpening may also take a numerical 
turn, as in the experiments where em- 
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phasized items become reduplicated in 
the telling. For example, in reports of a 
picture containing the figure of a Negro, 
whose size and unusual appearance in- 
vite emphasis, we find that the number 
of Negroes reported in the picture jumps 
from one to ^‘four’' or several.” 

There is also ie?nporal sharpening man- 
ifested in the tendency to describe events 
as occurring in the immediate present. 
What happens here and now is of greatest 
interest and importance to the perceiver. 
In most instances, to be sure, the story 
is started in the present tense, but even 
when the initial description is couched 
in the past tense, immediate reversal,^ 
occurs and the scene is contemporized b/ 
the listener. Obviously, this effect can- 
not occur in rumors which deal specifi- 
cally with some alleged past (or future) 
event. One cannot contemporize the 
rumor that ^The Qneejt Mary sailed this 
morning (or will sail tomorrow) with 
10,000 troops aboard.” Yet it not infre- 
quently happens that stories gain in 
sharpening by tying them to present con- 
ditions. For example, a statement that 
Mr. X bought a chicken in the black 
market last week and paid $1.50 a pound 
for it may be (and usually is) rendered, 
'^I hear they are charging $1.50 a pound 
on the black market for chicken.” People 
' are more interested in today than in last 
week, and the temptation, therefore, is 
to adapt (assimilate) the time of occurs 
rence, when possible, to this interest. 

Sharpening often takes place when 
there is a clear implication of movement. 
The flying of airplanes and the bursting 
of bombs are frequently stressed in the 
telling. Similarly, the falling flower pot 
in one picture is often retained and ac- 
cented, Indeed, the 'Tailing motif” may 
be extended to other objects such as the 
cigar which a man in the picture is smok- 
ing. In one rumor, it is said to be falling^ 
(like the flower pot), though in reality li 
is quite securely held between his teeth.'^^' 

Sometimes sharpening is achieved by 
ascribing movementTo objects which are 


really stationary. Thus, a subway train, 
clearly at a standstill at a subway sta- 
tion, is frequently described as moving. 

Relative size is also a primary determi- 
nant of attention. Objects that are prom- 
inent because of their size tend to be 
retained and sharpened. The first re- 
porter calls attention to their prominence 
and each successive listener receives an 
impression of their largeness. He then 
proceeds to sharpen this impression in 
his memory. The large Negro may, in 
the telling, become "four Negroes,” or 
may become “a gigantic statue of a 
Negro.” 

There are verbal as well as physical 
determinants of attention. Thus, there is 
a pronounced tendency for labels to per- 
sist, especially if they serve to set the 
stage for the story. One picture is usually 
introduced by some version of the state- 
ment, "This is a battle scene,” and this 
label persists throughout the series of 
reproductions. Another story usually 
opens with the statement, “This is a pic- 
ture of a race riot.” 

To explain this type of sharpening, we 
may invoke the desire of the subject to 
achieve some spatial and temporal 
schema for the story to come. Such ori- 
entation is essential in ordinary life and 
appears to constitute a strong need even 
when imaginal material is dealt with. 

An additional factor making for prefer- 
ential retention of spatial and temporal 
labels is the primacy effect. An item that 
comes first in a series is likely to be better 
remembered than subsequent items. 
Usually, the “label” indicating place and 
time comes at the beginning of a report 
and thus benefits by the primacy effect. 

Sharpening also occurs in relation to 
familiar symbols. In one series of reports, 
a church and a cross are among the most 
frequently reported items, although they 
are relatively minor details in the origi- 
'mal picture. These well-known symbols 
.“pack” meaning and" are familiar to all. 
The subject feels secure in reporting 
them because they have an accustomed 
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concreteness that the other details in the 
picture lack. Retention of familiar sym- 
bols advances the process of convention- 
alization that is so prominent an aspect 
of rumor-embedding. In two of our pic- 
tures are a night stick, symbol of police 
authority, and a razor, stereotyped sym- 
bol of Negro violence. These symbols are 
always retained and sharpened. 

Explanations added by the reporter to 
the description transmitted to him com- 
prise a nnal form of sharpening. They 
represent a tendency to put closure’^ 
upon a story which is felt to be otherwise 
incomplete. They illustrate the ‘^effort 
after meaning’’ which customarily 
haunts the subject who finds himself in 
an unstructured situation. Such need for 
sharpening by explanation becomes espe- 
cially strong when the story has been 
badly distorted and the report contains 
implausible and incompatible items. As 
an example, one subject who received a 
badly confused description of the subway 
scene (Fig. 1) inferred that there must 
have been “an accident.” This explana- 
tion seemed plausible enough to succes- 
sive listtoers and so was not only ac- 
cepted by them but sharpened in the 
telling. 

In everyday rumors, sharpening 
throi^h the introduction of specious ex- 
planations, is very apparent. Indeed, as 
we have said, one of the principal func- 
tions of a rumor is to explain personal 
tensions. To accept tales of Army waste 
or special privilege among OPA officials 
could “explain” food shortages and dis- 
comfort. Such stories, therefore, find 
wide credence. 

Here, perhaps, is the place to take is- 
sue with the popular notion that rumors 
tend to expand like snowballs, become 
overelaborate, and verbose. Actually, the 
course of rumor is toward brevity, 
whether in the laboratory or in everyday 
life. Such exaggeration as exists is nearly 
always a sharpening of some feature resi- 
dent in the original stimulus-sil nation. 
The distortion caused by sharpening is, 


of course, enormous in extent, but we do 
not find that we need the category of 
“elaboration to account for the changes 
we observe. 

Assimilation 

It is apparent that both leveling and 
sharpening are selective processes. But 
what is it that leads to the obliteration 
of some details and the pointing-up of 
others; and what accounts for all trans- 
positions, importations, and other falsi- 
fications that mark the course of rumor? 
The answer is to be found in the process 
of assimilation, which has to do with the 
powerful attractive force exerted upon 
rumor by habits, interests, and senti- 
ments existing in the listener’s mind. 

Assimilation to Principal Theme. It 
generally happens that items become' 
sharpened or leveled to fit the leading 
motif of the story, and they become con- 
sistent with this motif in such a way as 
to make the resulting story more coher- 
ent, plausible, and well-rounded. Thus, 
in one series of rumors, the war theme is 
preserved and emphasized in ail reports. 
In some experiments using the same pic- 
ture, a chaplain is introduced, or people 
(in the plural) are reported as being 
killed; the ambulance becomes a Red 
Cross station; demolished buildings are 
multiplied in the telling; the extent of 
devastation is exaggerated. All these re- 
ports, false though they are, fit the prin- 
cipal theme — a battle incident. If the 
reported details were actually present in 
the picture, they would make a “ better ” 
Gestalt, Objects wholly extraneous to the 
theme are never introduced — no apple 
pies, no ballet dancers, no baseball 
players. 

Besides importations, we find other 
falsifications in the interest of supporting 
the principal theme. The original picture 
shows that the Red Cross truck is loaded 
with explosives, but it is ordinarily re- 
ported as carrying medical supplies 
which is, of course, the way it “ought” 
to be. 
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The Negro in this same picture is nearly 
always described as a soldier, although 
his clothes might indicate that he is a 
civilian partisan. It is a better’^ con- 
figuration to have a soldier in action on 
the battlefield than to have a civilian 
among regular soldiers. 

Good Continuation. Other falsifica- 
tions result from the attempt to complete 
incompleted pictures or to fill in gaps 
which exist in the stimulus field. The 
effort is again to make the resulting 
whole coherent, and meaningful. Thus, 
the sign, Loewis Pa . . over a mov- 
ing picture theater is invariably read and 
reproduced as “Loew’s Palace^’ and 
Gene Aniry becomes Gene Autry. 
‘‘Lucky Rakes are reported as “Lucky 
Strikes.^’ 

All these, and many instances like 
them, are examples of what has been 
called, in Gestalt terms, “closures.” Falsi- 
fications of perception and memory they 
are, but they occur in the interests of 
bringing about a more coherent, consist- 
ent mental configuration. Every detail is 
assimilated to the principal theme, and 
“good continuation” is sought, in order^ 
to round out meaning where it is lacking 
or incomplete. 

Assimilation by Condensation. It some- „ 
times seems as though memory tries to 
burden itself as little as possible. For 
instancep instead of remembering two 
items, it is more economical to fuse them 
into one. Instead of a series of subway 
cards, each of which has its own identity, 
reports sometimes refer only to “a bill- 
board,” or perhaps to a “lot of adver- 
tising” (Fig. 1). In another picture, it is 
more convenient to refer to “all kinds 
of fruit,” rather than to enumerate all 
the different items on the vendor’s cart. 
Again, the occupants of the car come to be 
described by some such summary phrase 
as “several people sitting and standing 
in the car.” Their individuality is lost. 

Assimilation to ‘TSxpe-ctatioii. Just -as 
details are changed or imported" to Lear 
ouirThe"'Timplified ' theme that. the lis-i. 


tener has in mind, so also many items 
take a form that supports the agent’s 
habits of thought. Things are perceived 
and remembered the way they usually 
are. Thus a drugstore, in one stimulus- 
picture, is situated in the middle of a 
block; but, in the telling, it moves up to 
the corner of the two streets and becomes 
the familiar “corner drugstore.” A Red 
Cross ambulance is said to carry medical 
supplies rather than explosives, because 
it “ought” to be carrying medical sup- 
plies. The kilometers on the signposts are 
changed into miles, since Americans are 
accustomed to having distances indicated 
in miles. 

The most spectacular of all our assimi- 
lative distortions is the finding that, in 
more than half of our experiments, a 
razor moves (in the telling) from a white 
man’s hand to a Negro’s hand (Fig. 1). 
This result is a clear instance of assimila- 
tion to stereotyped expectancy. Black 
men are “supposed” to carry razors, 
white men not. 

Assimilation to Linguistic Habits. 
Eljfpectancy is often merely a matter of 
V fitting perceived and remembered mate- 
rial to preexisting verbal cliches, which 
exert a powerful influence in the conven- 
tionalization of rumors. Words often 
arouse compelling familiar images in the 
listener’s mind and fix for him the cate- 
gories in which he must think of the 
event and the value that he must attach 
to it. A “zoot-suit sharpie” packs much 
more meaning and carries more affect 
than more objective words, such as, “a 
colored man with pegged trousers, wide- 
brimmed hat, etc.” (Fig. 1). Rumors are 
commonly told in verbal stereotypes 
which imply prejudicial judgment, such 
as “draft dodger,” “Japanese spy,” 
“brass hat,” “dumb Swede,” “long- 
haired professor,”. and the like. 

More “Highly Motivated 
Assimilation 

Although the conditions of our experi- 
„.ment do not give full play to emotional 
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tendencies underlying gossip j rumor, and 
scandal^ such tendencies are so insistent 
that they express themselves even under 
laboratory conditions. 

Assimilation to Interest. It sometimes 
happens that a picture containing wom- 
en's dresses, as a trifling detail in the 
original scene, becomes, in the telling, a 
story exclusively about dresses. This 
sharpening occurs when the rumor is told 
by groups of women, but never when 
told by men. 

A picture involving police was em- 
ployed with a group of police oificers as 
subjects. In the resulting protocol, the 
entire reproduction centered around the 
police officer (with whom the subjects 
undoubtedly felt keen sympathy or 
‘identification ’’)• Furthermore, the 
nightstick, a symbol of his powxr, is 
greatly sharpened and becomes the main 
object of the controversy. The tale as a 
whole is protective of, and partial to, the 
policeman. ' ? 

Assimilation to Prejudice. Hard as it 
is in an experimental situation to obtain 
distortions that arise from hatred, yet 
we have in our material a certain oppor- 
tunity to trace the hostile complex of 
racial attitudes. 

We have spoken of the picture which 
contained a white man holding a razor 
while arguing with a Negro. In over half 
of the experiments with this picture, the 
final report indicated that the Negro (in- 
stead of the white man) held the razor in 
his hand, and several times he was re- 
ported as “brandishing it widely” or as 
“threatening” the white man with it 
(Fig. 1). 

\^ether this ominous distortion re- 
flects hatred and fear of Negroes we can- 
not definitely say. In some cases, these 
deeper emotions may be the assimilative 
factor at work. And yet the distortion 
may occur even in subjects who have no 
anti-Negro bias. It is an unthinking cul- 
tural stereotype that the Negro is hot 
tempered and addicted to the use of 
razors as weapons. The rumor, though 


mischievous, may reflect chiefly an as- 
similation of the story to verbal-cliches 
and conventional expectation. Distortion 
in this case nia} not mean assimilation 
to hostility. Much so-called prejudice is, 
of course, a mere matter of conforming 
to current folkways by accepting preva- 
lent beliefs about an out-group. 

Whether or not this razor-shift reflects 
deep hatred and fear on the part of white 
subjects, it is certain that the reports of 
our Negro subjects betray a motivated 
t>pe of distortion. Because it was to their 
interest as members of the race to de- 
emphasize the racial caricature, Negro 
subjects almost invariably avoided men- 
tion of color. One of them hearing a ru- 
mor containing the phrase, “a Negro 
zoot-suiter,” reported “There is a man 
wearing a zoot suit, possibly a Negro.” 

For one picture, a Negro reporter said 
that the colored man in the center of the 
picture “is being maltreated.” Though 
this interpretation may be correct, it is 
likewise possible that he is a rioter about 
to be arrested by the police officer. White 
and Negro subjects are very likely to per- 
ceive, remember, and interpret this par- 
ticular situation in quite opposite way^s. 

Thus, even under laboratory condi- 
tions, we find assimilation in terms of 
deep-lying emotional predispositions. 
Our rumors, like those of everyday life, 
tend to fit into, and support, the occupa- 
tional interests, class or racial member- 
ships, or personal prejudices of the 
reporter. 

Conclusion: The Embedding 
Process 

Leveling, sharpening, and assimila- 
tion are not independent -mechanisms. 
They function simultaneously, and reflect 
a singular subjectifying process that re- 
sults in the autism and falsification which 
are so characteristic of rumor. If we were 
to attempt to summarize what happens 
ina-few words we might say: 

Whenever a stimulus jield is of potential 
importance to an hidividmly hut at the 
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same time unclear^ or susceptible of diver- 
gent interpretations j a subjective structur- 
ing process is started. Although the process 
is complex {involving, as it does, leveling, 
sharpening, and assimilation), its essential 
nature can be characterized as an effort to 
reduce the stimulus to a simple and mean- 
ingful structure that has adaptive signifi- 
cance for the individual in terms of his own 
interests and experience. The process begins 
at the moment the ambiguous situation is 
perceived, hut the effects are greatest if 
memory intervenes. The longer the time that 
elapses after the stimulus is perceived the 
greater the threefold change is likely to be. 
Also, the more people involved in a serial 
report, the greater the change is likely to be, 
until the rumor has reached an aphoristic 
brevity, and is repeated by rote. 

Now, this three-pronged process turns 
out to be characteristic not only of rumor 
but of the individual memory function 
as well It has been uncovered and de- 
scribed in the experiments on individual 
retention conducted by Wulf, Gibson, 
Allport,^ and, in Bartlett’s memory ex- 
periments carried out both on individuals 
and on groups.^ 

Up to now, however, there has been no 
agreement on precisely the terminology 
to use, nor upon the adequacy of the 
three functions we here describe. We be- 
lieve that our conceptualization of the 
three-fold course of change and decay is 
sufficient to account, not only for our 
own experimental findings and for the 
experiments of others in this area, but 
also for the distortions that everyday 
rumors undergo. 

For lack of a better designation, we 
speak of the three-fold change as the 
seems to occur 
in all our experiments and in all related 
studies is that each subject finds the 
outer stimulus-world far too hard to 
grasp-and retain in its objective charac- 
ter. For his own personal uses, it must be 


recast to fit not only his span of compre- 
hension and his span of retention, but, 
likewise, his own personal needs and in- 
terests. What was outer becomes inner; 
what was objective becomes subjective. 
In telling a rumor, the kernel of objective 
information that he received has become 
so embedded into his own dynamic men- 
tal life that the product is chiefly one of 
projection. Into the rumor, he projects 
the deficiencies of his retentive processes, 
as well as his own effort to engender 
meaning upon an ambiguous field, and 
the product reveals much of his own 
emotional needs, including his anxieties, 
hates, and wishes. When several rumor- 
agents have been involved in this embed- 
ding process, the net result of the serial 
reproduction reflects the lowest common 
denominator of cultural interest, of mem- 
ory span, and of group sentiment and 
prejudice. 

One may ask whether a rumor must 
always be false. We answer that, in vir- 
tually every case, the embedding process 
is so extensive that no credibility what- 
ever should be ascribed to the product. 
If a report does turn out to be trust- 
worthy, we usually find that secure 
standards of evidence have somehow 
been present to which successive agents 
could refer for purposes of validation. 
Perhaps the morning newspaper or the 
radio have held the rumor under control, 
but when such secure standards of veri- 
fication are available, it is questionable 
whether we should speak of rumor at 
all. 

There are, of course, border-line cases 
where we may not be able to say whether 
a given tidbit should or should not be 
called a rumor. But if we define rumor 
(and we herewith propose that we 
should), as a proposition for belief of 
tpfical reference, without secure standards 
of evidence being present — then it follows 
from^ the facts we have presented that 


^ Conveniently summarized in K. Koffka, Principles of Gestalt Psychology York: Harcourt 
Brace and Co., 1935). 1 

® F. C, Bartlett, Remembering (Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1932). 
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rumor will suffer such serious distortion is never under any circmnsiances a valid 
through the embedding process, that it guide for belief or conduct. 


THE EFFECT OF AN AUDIENCE UPON WHAT IS 
REMEMBERED 

By Claire Zimmerman and Raymond A. Bauer 


Perhaps we should explain how we got 
started on this problem. We were study- 
ing mechanisms whereby foreign travel 
might affect the attitudes of an American 
traveler. That led us to a general consid- 
eration of the role 'of the audience in the 
communications process. 

It seemed quite possible that a return- 
ing traveler often did not formulate his 
impressions of his experiences abroad un- 
til a friend asked him for these impres- 
sions or until he was asked to give a 
speech. While abroad, he had been ab- 
sorbed in the business of living. He had 
feelings about specific men he saw, indi- 
vidual meals, trains, or what not, but 
little or no impression of the foreign 
country or countries as a whole. His over- 
all impression, we suspected, he would 
produce for the first time when con- 
fronted (in fact or in thought) with an 
audience back home for whom he had to 
make a synthesis. If that were so, the au- 
dience, as much as the experience, might 
prove decisive for what the travel experi- 
ence meant. If the first speech about the 
trip were to the League of Women 
Voters, he might formulate his impres- 
sions quite differently than if the speech 


were made to the Chamber of Commerce. 
Faced with an audience of whose wishes, 
expectations, and values he had a definite 
image, he would organize his speech in 
some way as a function of his image of 
that audience, regardless of whether his 
intention was to persuade them to his 
point of view or to gain their approval. 

It might well be that an audience, by 
influencing the way in which an individ- 
ual organizes the presentation that he 
makes to it, would in effect cause him to 
play a role. This might influence his sub- 
sequent attitudes and recollection of the 
subject matter on which he was speaking. 
Indeed, recent research on communica- 
tions has shown that role playing can 
affect an individual’s attitudes.^ 

This notion quickly led us further. It 
is likely that a good deal of a person’s 
mental activity consists, in whole or 
part, of imagined communication to au- 
diences imagined or real, and that this 
may have a considerable effect on what 
he remembers and believes at any one 
point in time, and in turn on what he is 
likely to say or do in a given situation. 
Among the kinds of audience with which 
he may hold imaginary conversations are 


From The Public Opinion Quarterly, 1956, XX, 238-248. Reprinted by permission of the authors and 
the publisher. The experiment was conducted and the results analyzed by Miss Zimmerman. The 
germinal idea originated with Ithiel de Sola Pool. During the year 1954-55 a study group which in- 
cluded, besides the authors, Jerome S. Bruner and Mr. Pool, met a number of limes to explore the 
ramifications of the role of the audience in the communications process. This experiment was de- 
signed in the course of these discussions. A memorandum by Mr. Bauer on “The Role of Audiences in 
the Communications Process” may be obtained from the Center for International Studies, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 


^ I. Janis and B. King, “The Influence of Role Playing on Opinion Change,” pages 472-482 of 
this volume. 
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reference groups and significant inter- 
nalized figures, as well as his prospective 
real audiences. 

If all this speculation is correct, then 
it is possible that the groups which a per- 
son '‘carries around in his head’’ as po- 
tential prospective audiences may be a 
significant factor in the way in which he 
perceives, organizes, and uses new infor- 
mation. This should, in turn, have im- 
portant implications for the study of 
communications, of the processes where- 
by groups influence the attitudes and be- 
havior of their members, etc. 

While all these ideas seemed plausible, 
our confidence in their significance would 
be vastly increased if it were possible to 
test in a controlled situation one of our 
basic propositions, that the imagined at- 
titudes of prospective audiences can af- 
fect what a person will remember of new 
incoming information. The major spe- 
cific hypothesis to be tested was that 
material which was incongruent with the 
imagined attitudes of a prospective au- 
dience would be remembered less well 
than material which was congruent with 
these imagined attitudes. 

In ^addition to the main hypothesis, 
we were interested in testing a second hy- 
pothesis, that certain groups of people 
were more “sensitive” than others. The 
“sensitive” groups should, according to 
this hypothesis, show more “audience 
effect” than the less sensitive groups. 
There are a number of factors which 
might differentiate more and less “sen- 
sitive” persons. One of them might be 
traits of personality which would be ex- 
hibited in “inner” and “other directed- 
ness.” Or, the individuals’ attitudes to- 
ward the content of the communication 
and/or the particular audiences might 
prove important. For this first experi- 
ment we selected our contrasting groups 
on the basis of their professional orienta- 
tion. We selected for half our subjects 
graduate students in journalism as ex- 
amples of a group which was likely, be- 
cause of choice of profession and training, 


to be relatively sensitive to audience 
characteristics. We chose as a contrast- 
ing group students in teachers’ colleges 
as persons possibly less sensitive to au- 
dience response in general. Furthermore, 
since the subject matter of the informa- 
tion which was used in the experiment 
was the topic of teachers’ pay, they 
would be personally concerned with it 
and perhaps therefore less subject to au- 
dience influence. Through our choice of 
topic and teacher group we were at- 
tempting to minimize for these subjects 
the audience effect. The specific predic- 
tion, then, was that if our first hypothe- 
sis was supported by the findings of the 
experiment, the effect should be greater 
for the experimental subjects from the 
schools of journalism than for the sub- 
jects from the schools of education. 

Two sets of arguments were composed 
about the issue of teachers’ salaries. One 
set presented points in favor of raising 
teachers’ salaries and the other set pre- 
sented points opposed to raising teachers’ 
salaries. The two sets of materials were 
of approximately equal length and diffi- 
culty, as pretested by the length of time 
required to learn. 

We invented two fictitious audiences: 
The National Council of Teachers, and 
The American Taxpayers Economy 
League. The National Council of 
Teachers was described to subjects as 
“a group interested in the welfare of 
American teachers and the promotion of 
their interests”; The American Tax- 
payers Economy League was described 
to subjects as “a group interested in the 
welfare of the American taxpayer and in 
reducing the heavy burdens upon him.” 
Both the names and the descriptions of 
the audiences were composed to suggest 
to the subjects that The National Coun- 
cil of Teachers would agree with argu- 
ments in favor of raising teachers’ 
salaries and The American Taxpayers 
Economy League would, presumably, 
agree with arguments against raising 
teachers’ salaries. 
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The experimental design involved four 
groups of subjects allowing for all com- 
binations of kinds of arguments and 
kinds of audience: 


Argument 


Raise salaries 
Do not raise salaries 


Audience 


Natl 

Council 

of 

Teachers 

1 

3 


Amer. 

Taxpayers 

Economy 

League 

2 

4 


We can label groups 1 and 4 “con- 
gruent” in the sense that the audience 
and the arguments are presumed to be 
in agreement; we can label groups 2 and 
3 ‘Tneongruent” in the sense that the 
audience and the arguments are pre- 
sumed to be in disagreement. 

Since we replicated this design with 
teachers and journalists, the final experi- 
ment provided for eight groups of sub- 
jects. The major predictions were: (1) in- 
congruent groups will be less accurate in 
their memory for arguments than con- 
gruent groups; and (2) journalism stu- 
dents will show more audience effects 
than teaching students. 


The Procedure 

We selected two schools of journalism, 
roughly equated in size, locality, and 
socio-economic background of students. 
We also selected two state teachers’ col- 
leges, equated in the same way. There 
were 18 subjects in each group. 

The experimenter, a woman, was in- 
troduced to each class as a representa- 
tive of the appropriate audience. For ex- 
ample, if she was addressing journalism 
students whose audience was The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers and whose 
arguments were to be in favor of raising 
teachers’ salaries, she gave the following 
information as informally as possible: 

The National Council of Teachers has asked 
me to have some journalism students come 
talk to them at their next meeting on the 
topic of teacher salary. The National Coun- 


cil of Teachers is a group interested in the 
w el fare of American teachers and the promo- 
tion of their interests. The National Council 
of Teachers will choose these journalism 
students on the basis of some informal talks 
that I ara going to adv you to write. The talks 
will be very short — ^threc to five minutes. 
I'll a-^k 3 "ou to write these talks about teacher 
salary for the Council next week, not today. 
If your talk should be chosen by the Council 
and you decide you don’t want to go talk 
with them, that’s 0 K , too. The Council is 
interested in your ideas about teacher salaiw, 
whether or not you decide to attend their 
meeting. Only representatives of The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers will see the talk 
you write, no one here at the college Today 
the Council would like you to listen to some 
statements about teacher salaries. The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers did not prepare 
the statements Fm about to read to you; 
they have been condensed from an aiticle in 
a national magazine. Please pay careful 
attention to these statements since I’ll be 
able to read them only twice and they may 
help you get some ideas for the talk which 
you write next week. 

The experimenter read the statements 
in favor of raising teachers’ salaries twice 
in immediate succession and then asked 
the class to write down all they could re- 
member: ^^Try to get it verbatim, to give 
the National Council of Teachers an idea 
of how many statements like those 
people can remember when they’re read 
aloud instead of actually seen on paper. 
This will also help you get the ideas 
firmly in mind.” In order to keep each 
subject’s attention focussed on the au- 
dience, he was asked to use paper fur- 
nished by the Council,” paper with The 
National Council of Teachers printed 
across the top. 

Subjects were allowed 15 minutes for 
writing the material; after five minutes 
had elapsed, they were urged again to be 
as accurate as possible. This memory test 
is referred to below as the first recall test. 

The experimenter then reminded the 
subjects that they would be asked to 
write a short talk the next week and 
asked them not to talk or read about the 
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TABLE 1 

Mean Numbers of Points Correct on First Recall Trial 
FOR All Groups 



Tax Audience 

Teacher Audience 


Incongruent 

Congruent 

1 

Incongruent 

Congruent 


Raise salary 

Do not raise 

Do not raise 

Raise salary 


arguments 

salary 

salary 

arguments 

Students 


arguments 

arguments 


of 





Journalism 

15.2 

15.3 

17.6 

17.7 

Teaching 

14.9 

15.4 

15.7 

14.4 


N = 18 for each group 


material and not to prepare their talks 
during the intervening week; “The 
Council can get experts to write polished 
essays, but it wants your own spon- 
taneous views about teachers’ salaries.” 

A week later the experimenter returned 
and asked the students to write down as 
much as they remembered of the material 
read the week before, “so The National 
Council of Teachers can find out how well 
people can remember this kind of ma- 
terial after a week’s time.” Again, paper 
with audience title was distributed, and 
again the subjects were urged to be as 
accurate as possible. Subjects were al- 
lowed 15 minutes for writing. This 
memory test is referred to below as the 
second recall test. 

Following the recall test, subjects were 
asked to write their short talks, listing 
the major points they would make. Then 
they answered a series of questions de- 
signed to get information about the geo- 
graphic origin and socio-economic char- 
acteristics of the subjects, the degree to 
which they agreed with the arguments 
presented, and their perceptions of the 
audience as agreeing or disagreeing with 
these arguments. 

The Results 

The two sets of arguments, one in 
favor of raising teachers’ salaries, and the 


other opposed to the raising of teachers’ 
salaries, had each been divided into 25 
separate points or units. The number of 
points which each subject remembered 
correctly on the first trial immediately 
after having heard the passage read to 
him, and then on the second trial a week 
later, was recorded. The mean numbers 
of points which were recalled correctly 
by the members of each group on the 
first trial are presented in Table 1; those 
for the second trial are presented in 
Table 2. 

If we look first at Table 2 we see that 
both of our hypotheses seem to be sup- 
ported. Apropos of the first hypothesis 
the mean number of points recalled cor- 
rectly is in every instance greater when 
the arguments were congruent with the 
anticipated attitudes of the audience. 
When there was incongruence between 
the argument and the audience, less was 
remembered. Our second hypothesis is 
also supported. While there seems to be 
no difference in the accuracy of recall of 
tournalism students and students in 
jeachers’ colleges when the argument 
and the audience are congruent, journal- 
ism students recall fewer points on the 
average when the audience and argument 
are incongruent. 

There is nothing in the pattern of re- 
call on the first trial, as summarized in 
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Mean Number of Points Correct on Second Recall Trial 
FOR All Groups 



Tax Audience 

! 

Teacher Audience 


Incongriient 

Congruent 

incongruent 

Congruent 


Raise salar}^ 

Do not raise 

Do not raise 

Raise salary 


arguments 

salary 

salar\" 

arguments 

Students 

of 


arguments 

arguments 






Journalism 

4.9 

11.3 

6.1 

13 7 

Teaching 

j 8.6 

11.5 

8.8 

11.3 


N = 18 for each group 


Table 1, to suggest that the differences 
we have just been discussing were a re- 
sult of the subjects’ perception of the 
passages read to them or of their initial 
memorizing of the passages. When re- 
calling the passages immediately after 
having heard them, both groups of stu- 
dents recalled both congruent and incon- 
gruent passages with equal accuracy. 
Furthermore, in each situation the jour- 
nalism students did at least as well as 
did the students in the teachers’ colleges. 
Therefore, the differences observed on 
the second trial seem to have been the 
result of processes at work in the inter- 
vening w’-eek or at the point of recall, 
whether the processes be regarded as 
“forgetting” or “repression,” or some 
other mechanism. 

Although the differences between 
group means on the first recall trial were 
insignificant, there was considerable in- 
dividual variation. Therefore, for com- 
putation of the statistical significance of 
the changes between the first and second 
trials we used the percentage loss of ac- 
curate recall for each individual subject. 

An analysis of variance was performed 
to test the significance of these dif- 
ferences.- Three differences were signifi- 


cant beyond the .01 level of confidence: 
variation due to difference between kinds 
of students, interaction between audi- 
ences and arguments, and interaction be- 
tween audiences and arguments and stu- 
dents. In other wmrds, all of the differ- 
ences which bear on our two hypotheses 
are statistically significant at the .01 
level of confidence. Four other interre- 
lations — between audiences, between ar- 
guments, between audiences and kinds 
of students, and between arguments and 
kinds of students — proved to be of minor 
significance. None of this latter group 
of interrelationships bear on our hy- 
potheses. 

Implications of the Findings 

There seems little doubt that we have 
been able to demonstrate, in a controlled 
situation, that the anticipation of com- 
municating to an audience of which one 
has a definite image can affect what an 
individual wall remember of new infor- 
mation to which he is exposed. When the 
audience is seen as agreeing with the new 
information or arguments presented, re- 
call of that information is more accurate 
than when the audience is perceived as 


For the analysis of variance tables, see our original publication, op. cii. 
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disagreeing with the information or ar- 
guments. Not only was this finding “sta- 
tistically significant, ” but the differences 
were of sufficient magnitude as to be of 
real practical importance. In the instance 
of journalism students, they were able to 
remember accurately only about half as 
many items in a situation of incon- 
gruence as they were able to remember 
in a situation of congruence between the 
content of the new information and their 
image of the anticipated audience. 

The fulfillment of our second predic- 
tion, that the image of the audience 
would have more effect on the journal- 
ism students than on the students in the 
teachers’ colleges, substantiates the no- 
tion that there are predictable differ- 
ences between individuals with respect 
to their audience sensitivity.” In this 
instance, as we have indicated, the pre- 
diction was made on a sociological basis. 
The journalism students were selected 
because we felt that by virtue of their 
training and/or self-selection they would 
be a group strongly sensitive to the char- 
acteristics of audiences to which they 
were supposed to communicate. The 
teachers’ college students, on the other 
hand, we regarded as sufficiently in- 
volved in the issue of teachers’ pay that 
their own values and interests would tend 
to blunt somewhat their sensitivity to 
the wishes and expectations of the pro- 
spective audiences. The verification of 
this prediction, and that of the first hy- 
pothesis, are significant as an indication 
of the possible practical importance of 
the phenomena with which we are con- 
cerned. These verifications, however, are 
not without theoretical ambiguity. We 
deliberately selected what we considered 
to be groups which might fall at extremes 
of a continuum with respect to audience 
sensitivity. Clarification of the factors 
which affect ‘^audience sensitivity” de- 
mands experimentation in which rela- 
tionships between subjects and audience 
and between subjects and subject matter 
are controlled more precisely. Addition- 


ally, personality differences which may 
affect audience sensitivity should be in- 
vestigated. Finally, the motivational set 
of the subjects must either be controlled 
or studied systematically. It is quite 
possible that the journalism students 
were oriented primarily toward pleasing 
their audiences while the teachers’ col- 
lege students were concentrating on 
changing the opinions of their audiences, 
or perhaps they viewed the audiences in 
different ways. 

The intent of this particular experi- 
ment was not primarily to investigate 
the mechanism whereby the audience ex- 
erted its influence, but rather to test 
whether or not our hypothecated ^‘au- 
dience effect” was a phenomenon of any 
importance, and — if so — whether it could 
be induced in an experimental situation. 
Nevertheless, certain portions of our 
analysis and some of the additional data 
which we gathered suggest some of the 
processes which may be at work here and 
thereby indicate fruitful directions for 
future research. In all instances we have 
done some form of quantitative analysis. 
However, because in most cases the num- 
ber of respondents who answered certain 
follow-up questions was small or because 
some stages of quantitative analysis have 
not been carried to completion, we have 
to regard such statistical findings ex- 
tremely tentatively. For fear that their 
presentation would convey a greater 
sense of precision than we feel is war- 
ranted, we discuss them qualitatively 
as indications for future research. 

When queried about their images of 
the audiences at the close of the experi- 
ment, the journalism students seemed to 
have retained a more accurate picture of 
the attitudes of the incongruent au- 
diences as that picture was drawn in the 
experimenter’s description of these au- 
diences in the first experimental setting. 
The journalism students tended to see 
the incongruent audiences as hostile to 
the message, whereas the teachers’ col- 
lege students were more likely to see 
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them as neutral. On a phenotypic level 
this finding, as slim as the data on which 
it is based may be, conforms well with 
our general notion of what was taking 
place in the course of this experiment. 
The journalists, being more aware of the 
conflict between the content of the pas- 
sage which they had heard read to them 
and the attitudes of the audience to 
which they were supposed to address 
themselves, recalled this material less 
accurately; the teachers being less aware 
of the conflict recalled more accurately. 

Further analysis of these slim data 
produced an additional finding pointing 
in the same direction. Among the 
teachers’ college students, those who per- 
ceived the incongruity between the au- 
dience and the argument presented them 
recalled the material less well than did 
those teachers’ college students who saw 
the audience as neutral. While these find- 
ings support our more general and well- 
established hypothesis of the interrela- 
tionship between the subjects’ image of 
the audience and their retention of in- 
formation, they are somewhat ambigu- 
ous as to the direction of influence. If we 
are willing to argue that the perception 
of incongruence between information 
and the audience could affect an individ- 
ual’s remembering of the information, 
we must also be willing to entertain the 
possibility that a person strongly com- 
mitted to the subject matter of the issue 
(students in teachers’ colleges, for in- 
stance) might distort his image of the 
audience in order to make it more con- 
gruent with the information. Only fur- 
ther investigation can indicate which in- 
fluence is in effect in which situations. 

We have not yet talked about the cog- 
nitive processes involved in the differ- 
ential accuracy of recall that was affected 
by our subjects’ images of the antici- 
pated audiences. Accuracy may decrease 
because of complete forgetting (omis- 
sions), because of distortions of the in- 
formation, or because both processes are 
at work. Preliminary analysis of the 


groups in the incongiuent situations in- 
dicates not only that distortions — as con- 
trasted to complete forgetting — do ap- 
pear but also that these distortions are 
of a systematic nature. As one might ex- 
pect, the distortions tend to occur in a 
direction that makes the information 
more acceptable to the expected au- 
diences. For example, subjects anticipat- 
ing a talk to the American Taxpayers’ 
Economy League and trying to recall 
the argument in favor of raising teachers’ 
salaries, often reduced the discrepancy 
between the teachers’ and the sanitation 
workers’ salaries which were given to 
them in the original text. Further experi- 
mentation, probably wdth a more difficult 
body of material, would provide us with 
more knowledge of the relative role of 
distortion and complete forgetting. 

The replication of this experiment wdth 
the use of more complicated passages 
would perhaps also give us a better no- 
tion of why there was no ‘‘audience 
effect” exhibited in the first recall trial. 
If the process of memory begins, as we 
believe, with the initial perception of new 
information, then we would also expect 
the processes at work to show their ef- 
fects from the beginning. The passages 
employed in the present experiment ap- 
pear to have been sufficiently simple so 
that they did not invite initial perceptual 
distortion or short-run selective remem- 
bering. With more complicated passages 
we might expect at least some traces of 
“audience effect” in the first recall trial. 

If we have in fact demonstrated that 
psychological set to communicate to an 
audience of specified characteristics can 
affect what one will remember of new in- 
formation, what may w^e assume about 
the influence of the audience on the at- 
titudes of persons exposed to such a sit- 
uation? On a prima facie basis one might 
well feel confident that, if one can affect 
memory by such a device, he ought 
easily to be able to affect attitudes. How- 
ever, memory and attitudes are concep- 
tually distinguishable in the context of 
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this situation, and it would be well well have been accentuated, but not be- 
wortliwliile to test the influence of ‘‘au- yond the level frequently found in real 
dience effect’’ on the attitudes of sub- life situations. For theoretical purposes 
jects in the comparable experimental it would be crucial to discover how much 
situation. of the “repressed” or “distorted” infor- 

Finally, there is need to explicate just mation was irrevocably “forgotten.” A 
what is involved in the effect of an au- future experiment could test this by one 
dience on “what is remembered.” The or both of two changes of design. Preced- 
second recall was tested in a situation de- ing the second recall half the subjects 
signed to bring out the “ audience effect.” could either be informed of the true pur- 
The subjects were asked to recall the con- pose of the experiment — thus releasing 
tent of the passage at a time immediately them from the influence of the antici- 
preceding their writing of the anticipated pa ted audience — or the “audiences ” 
“speech.” Under these circumstances could be reversed. The employment of 
the subjects may have been sufficiently one or both of these devices would give 
intensely set for the writing of the antici- us a clue to how much of the “forgotten” 
pated speech that their repression or dis- or “distorted” material was truly lost, 
tortion of incongruous information may 


POLITICAL PERCEPTION 

By Bernard Berelson^ Paul Lazarsfeld^ and Willia^n N, McPhee 

The modern political party in a town political perception can operate to in- 
like Elmira has an effective existence crease cleavage or consensus within the 
more in the minds of the partisans than community. It undoubtedly contributes 
in the local community’s formal political directly to a “real” definition of the dif- 
organizations. And this existence is pri- ferences between the parties, in terms of 
marily expressed through differences in what might be called their “political 
attitudes toward political issues of the norms.” 

day. r For political beliefs and perceptions 

But this is not the only way in which have a strongly “normative” quality, 
the partisans differentiate themselves. They not only state that “ this is the way 
There is also the fact of political percep- are, ” but they also imply that 

tion — ^how the voter sees events in the t“ this is their customary or natural state” 
political world. Specifically, we are con- ■ :and therefore what they “ought” to be. 
cerned here with how voters in 1948 saWN^ The parties are not only what their 
the issues of the campaign and what dif- ^ leaders do or say; the parties are also 
ference that made in their political be- what their followers believe they are, ex- 
havior. ^ pect them to be, and therefore think 

Now this is not simply a nice psycho- they should be. 
logical problem with little relevance for Once again we encounter a brief 
the political situation. The process of glimpse of the spiral of cause and effect 

From Bernard Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William N. McPhee, Voting (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1954). Copyright 1954 by University of Chicago, all rights reserved. Voting reports 
a study conducted in Elmira, N. Y., dealing with the presidential election campaign of 1948. 
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that constitutes political history — in 
this case the history of political issues: 
What the parties do affects what the 
voters think they are and what the voters 
think they are affects what they sub- 
sequently do. Out of this interaction be- 
tween subjective perception and objec- 
tive reality, mutually affecting one an- 
other over decades, emerges not only our 
definition but the reality of a political 
party’s role. The popular image of “what 
Republicans (or Democrats) are like” 
helps to define and determine what they 
“really” are. Today’s subjective unre- 
ality in the voters’ minds affects to- 
morrow’s objective reality in the po- 
litical arena. 

About thirty years ago an analyst of 
public opinion gained lasting distinction 
by elaborating the differences between 
“the world outside and the pictures in 
our heads.” Walter Lippmann discussed 
what many theorists — philosophers, psy- 
chologists, sociologists, political scien- 
tists, anthropologists — have noted and 
documented before and since: subjective 
perception does not always reflect objec- 
tive reality accurately. Selective percep- 
tion — sampling the real world — must be 
taken into account. ,'!the mirror that the 
mind holds up to nature is often distorted 
in accordance with the subject’s predis- 
positions. The “trickle of messages from 
the outside is affected by the stored-up 
images, the preconceptions, and the 
prejudices which interpret, fill them out, 
and in their turn powerfully direct the 
play of our attention, and our vision it- 
self. ... In the individual person, the 
limited messages from outside, formed 
into a pattern of stereotypes, are identi- 
fied with his own interests as he feels and 
conceives them.” ^ Another student of 
public opinion put it similarly: “Each 
looks at, and looks for, the facts and 
reasons to which his attention points, 


perceiving little, if at all, those to which 
his mind is not directed. As a rule, men 
see what they look for, and observe the 
things they expect to see.” ^ 


The Study: The 1948 Presidential 
Elections 

The world of political reality, even as 
it involves a presidential campaign and 
election, is by no means simple or narrow. 
Nor is it crystal-clear. Over a period of 
six months, and intensively for six weeks, 
the electorate is subjected to a wide va- 
riety of campaign events. Even if all the 
political events were unambiguous, there 
would still be a problem of political per- 
ception; but, as it is, the campaign is 
composed (often deliberately) of am- 
biguous as well as clear elements. 

Just how clear was the objective field 
to be perceived in 1948? Some propa- 
gandists, and some students of propa- 
ganda, believe that ambiguity often pro- 
motes effectiveness, since each subject 
is then free to define the matter in terms 
satisfactory to himself. While a sharply 
clear statement may win some friends by 
its very decisiveness, it may also lose 
some people for the same reason. Now 
Truman and Dewey had both been pub- 
lic figures for some time and had taken 
public stands on many political matters; 
yet their positions on the issues in the 
campaign were not equally clear. 
\JnLl948 Truman took a more straight- 
forward and more aggressive position on 
these issues than Dewey (Table 1) . The 
latter spoke to a large extent on the need 
for unity, peace, and freedom, while Tru- 
man specified his position for price con- 
trol and public housing and against the 
Taft-Hartley Law. And Truman used 
quite vigorous language in stating his 
position, "whereas Dewey employed a 


^ Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion^ (New Y'ork: The MacMillan Company, 1922), p. 21. 

2 A. Lawrence Lowell, Public Opinion in War and Peace (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University 
Press, 1923), p. 22. 
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TABLE 1 

Positions Taken by Dewey and Truman on Four Issues during the Campaign 

Dewey Truman 

Price control Causes of high prices were war, foreign Republicans would not act 
aid, the administration’s discourage- against inflation in Eightieth 

ment of production, goYernmental Congress or special session; 

mismanagement they rejected the administra- 

Remedies: cut government spending, tion’s program 

reduce national debt, increase pro- Called for price controls or anti- 
duction inflation measures on several 

No reference to imposition of controls occasions 
Only one major reference 

Taft-Eartley Referred to it as ''Labor-Management Made the "shamefuT’ and "vi- 
Law Relations Act of 1947,” never as cious” law a major issue; 

"Taft-Hartley Law” recalled that Republicans 

Made abstract remarks about “labor’s passed it over his veto: “It 

freedoms” which would be “zealously ought to be repealed ” 
guarded and extended ” Took this position in at least 

Approved the law in general (“will not ten major campaign speeches 
retreat from advances made”) but during October 
left door open for improvements 
(“where laws affecting labor can be 
made a better instrument for labor 
relations . . .”) 

Policy toward Took a strong anticommunism position ; Took an anticommunism posi- 
USSR linked communism to administration lion; major references twice 

Made this a major issue in about seven 
campaign speeches 

Public housing Only minor references to need for more Republicans “killed” Taft-El- 
housing (Republican platform called lender -Wagner Bill 

for housing financed by private en- Called for public housing spon- 
terprise, with federal “encourage- sored by government in at 

ment ” when private industry and lo- least ten major campaign 

cal government were unable to fill speeches 

need) 

more lofty rhetoric. Except perhaps for On the four issues the proportion of re- 
the Russian issue (which became in- spondents who do not know the candi- 
volved with the spy and domestic Com- dates’ stands average about 10 percent 
munist issue), there can be no question for Truman and about 25 percent for 
but that, objectively, Dewey’s position Dewey. (This also reflects the fact that 
was more amenable to misperception Truman’s official position brought him 
than Truman’s. before the public on such issues on nu- 

And this is reflected in the extent of merous occasions; but a counterconsider- 
jionperception of the candidates’ stands.^ ation is that Dewey’s position as gover- 

® The questions followed this form: ‘‘From what you know, is Truman (Dewey) for the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law or against it?” The respondent could say “Don’t know” or state that the candidate had not 
taken any stand on the issue. The perception questions were asked in August, before the campaign 
proper; replies may have been different in October. 
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ID 

Party Preference Does Not Particularly Affect the Voter's Perception 
OF Where the Candidates Stand on Some Campaign Issues 

Dewey’s Stand Truman’s Stand 

Percentage of Percentage of 

Republicans Democrats Republicans Democrats 


Price controls: 


Put back controls 

25 

Leave off controls 

38 

No stand (b}’- can- 
didate) 

6 

Don’t know 

31 

Taft-Hartley Law: 

For it 

48 

x^gainst it 

9 

No stand 

5 

Don’t know 

38 

Government sponsorship 
oj public housing: 

For it 

77 

Against it 

4 

No stand 

2 

Don’t know 

17 


(N = 421-501) (N = 

nor of New York made him especially 
familiar to Elmir ans.) 

Perception and Party Preference. 
More importantly, the voter’s percep- 
tion of where the candidates stand on 
the issues is not uniformly affected by 
partisan preference — only selectively so 
(Table 2). It is not marked on the central 
issues of price control and the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law. Republicans and Democrats 
agree that Truman is for price control 
and against the Taft-Hartley Law and 
that Dewey is for the Taft-Hartley Law 
and against price control (although on 
this last there is by no means a clear per- 
ception of where Dewey stood). On pub- 
lic housing (and on the Russian problem) 
the difference between the parties was 
greater. 

Why should the partisans agree in per- 
ception on some issues and disagree on 
others? For one thing, of course, percep- 
■vtion varies with the ambiguity of the 


25 

85 

93 

45 

8 

3 

5 

0 

0 

25 

7 

4 


55 

27 

21 

7 

54 

65 

3 

1 

1 

35 

18 

13 


60 

67 

90 

17 

13 

2 

5 

2 

0 

18 

18 

8 


171-204) (N = 421-501) (N = 171-204) 

situation. The less ambiguous the objec- 
tive situation (e.g., Truman’s position 
on price control), the less disagreement. 
But, for another, perception seems to 
vary with the degree of controversiality 
of the issues in the community. On price 
control and the Taft-Hartley Law the 
respondents with opinions divided about 
60-40; on the other two issues (includ- 
ing firmness toward Russia), in Elmira 
the split is about 90-10. in the latter 
case, then, there is virtual agreement 
within the community — which means 
that one side of the issue is considered 
“right” and the other side “wrong.” 
Hence there is, so to speak, a standard 
to guide misperception — and each side 
pulls its own candidate toward the “cor- 
rect position” and pushes the opponent 
away from it. On the two central issues, 
however, the controversy is too visible 
to allow a designation of “rightness” for 
one or the other side, and as a result there 
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PERCENTAGE OF THOSE 
WITH OPINIONS WHO 
THINK THE CANDIDATE IS 

FOR PRICE CONTROL 
DEWEY 
TRUMAN 

FOR TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 
DEWEY 
TRUMAN 

FOR PUBLIC HOUSING 
DEWEY 
TRUMAN 


AMONG REPUBLICANS WHO ARE: 

FOR THE POLICY AGAINST THE POLICY 



(155) 

(207) 


(46) 

(75) 


(56) 

(65) 


AMONG DEMOCRATS WHO ARE: 


FOR PRICE CONTROL 
DEWEY 
TRUMAN 

FOR TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 
DEWEY 
TRUMAN 

FOR PUBLIC HOUSING 
DEWEY 
TRUMAN 


FOR THE POLICY 


AGAINST THE POLICY 



(30) 

(41) 


(62) 

(73) 


(7) 

(7) 


Fig. 1. The voters’ own stands on the issues affect their perception of the candidates’ 
stands. For simplification and clarity, the ‘‘no stand” and the “don’t know” responses have 
been omitted from this chart. Numbers in parentheses indicate the number of cases on which 
the percentages are based. 


is less motive for or gain in mispercep- 
tion. If the voter gets nothing for his mis- 
perception (e.g., being right”), there is 
less reason for him to engage in it. De- 
viation or misperception requires a cer- 
tain degree of ambiguity in the objective 
situation being perceived, but it also re- 
quires a psychic indulgence for the mis- 
perceiver. Where this opportunity is not 
present, perception is likely to be more 
accurate. 

Perception and Own Stand. This sug- 
gests that perception of the candidates’ 


stands on issues may be affected by the 
respondents’ own stands on them. The 
voters can thus manage to increase the 
consistency within their own political 
position, or at least the apparent consist- 
ency. And this is clearly the case. In al- 
most every instance respondents per- 
ceive their candidate’s stand on these 
issues as similar to their own and the op- 
ponent’s stand as dissimilar — whatever 
their own position (Fig. 1). For example, 
those Republicans who favor price con- 
trol perceive Dewey as favoring price con- 
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PERCENTAGE WHCDON'T KNOW" THEIR OWN CANDIDATE'S STAND 


PRICE CONTROL 


REPUBLICANS 


DEMOCRATS 



35 


( 245 ) 


imsm 

( 150 ) ( 46 ) 


AGREE wrm 

OWN CANDi* 
DATE 


DrSACREEWfTH 
OWN CANDI- 
DATE 


AGREE WITH 
OWN CANDI- 
DATE 


DISAGREE WITH 
OWN CANDI- 
DATE 


TAFT-HARTLEY UW 


REPUBLICANS 



AGREE WITH DISAGREE WITH 
OWN CANDI- OWN CANDI- 


DATE 


DATE 


DEMOCRATS 



(81) 


AGREE WITH 
OWN CANDI- 
DATE 


n 


(54) 

DISAGREEWITH 
OWN CANDI- 
DATE 


Fig. 2. Partisans tend not to perceive differences with their own candidate 
or similarities to the opposition candidate. 


trol (70 percent), and the few who oppose 
price control perceive Dewey as favoring 
controls (14 percent). And the Republi- 
cans who are against controls perceive 
Truman as favoring them somewhat 
more than the Republicans who are for 
them. As with their perception of group 
support, so with their perception of the 
issues: the partisans manage to “puli’’ 
their own candidate and “push ” the op- 
posing candidate with considerable con- 
sistenc3^ Overlaying the base of objec- 
tive obserA^'ation is the distortion effect — 
distortion in harmony with political pre- 
dispositions. As Schumpeter says, “In- 
formation and arguments in political 


matters will Register’ only if they link up 
with the citizen’s preconceived ideas.” ^ 

At the same time, some voters main- 
tain or increase their perceptual defense 
on political issues by refusing to acknowl- 
edge differences with one’s own candi- 
date or similarities to the opposition can- 
didate. Such denial of reality, a defense 
utilized against uncongenial aspects of 
the environment, is well documented by 
case studies and laboratory experiments 
in the psychological literature of neuro- 
sis. Here we have evidence on its opera- 
tion in the midst of a political campaign 
where motivation is less strong. 

Take the two major issues of price con- 


^ Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism^ Socialism, and Democracy (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942) 
p. 263, 
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AMONG THOSE OBJECTIVELY IN DISAGREEMENT 
WITH THE GIVEN CANDIDATE 


PERCENTAGE WHO PERCEIVE OWN CANDIDATE 
IN AGREEMENT WITH SELF 



PERCENTAGE WHO PERCEIVE OPPOSITION 
CANDIDATE IN AGREEMENT WITH SELF 



I I I 

(177) (137) (177) (110) 

PRICE CONTROL TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 


FEEL STRONGLY ABOUT CANDIDATE CHOICE 
I 1 DO NOT FEEL STRONGLY 

Fig. 3. The stronger the political affilia- 
tion, the greater the tendency to perceive 
issues favorably to one’s self. This same 
tendency appears in the case of perception 
of the support given the candidates by va- 
rious socioeconomic and ethnic groups. In 
almost every case strong partisans “pull” 
approved groups more than weak partisans. 

trol and the Taft-Hartiey Law, on which 
the candidates took relatively clear posi- 
tions. Objectively, an observer would say 
that Truman was for and Dewey against 
price control and that Truman was 
against and Dewey for the Taft-Hartley 
Law. Yet, when our respondents are 
asked where the candidates stand, a cer- 
tain proportion of them do not know or 
profess not to know. But — and this is 
the point — ^the Don't knows" are more 
frequent among partisans who them- 


selves lake a different position from their 
own candidate or the same position as the 
opponent (Fig. 2). 

Perception and Strength of Feeling. 
This tendency to ^^misperceive" issues in 
a favorable direction does not operate in 
a uniform fashion within the electorate. 
The degree of affect attached to the elec- 
tion, in the form of intensity of one’s 
vote intention, also influences perception. 
Those voters who feel strongly about 
their vote intention perceive political 
issues differently from those who do not 
feel so strongly about the matter (Fig. 3). 
With remarkable consistency within each 
party, the intensely involved “pull” 
their own candidate and “push” the op- 
ponent more than the less involved. (In- 
cidentally, it is probably not too much 
to suggest that this “pull” and “push” 
are equivalent to the psychological de- 
fense mechanisms of generalization and 
exclusion.) 

For example, when objectively they 
are not in agreement with their own 
party, strong Republicans and Demo- 
crats perceive their candidate’s stand on 
the issues as more in harmony with their 
own stand than do weak Republicans and 
Democrats in the same situation. But, 
by no means is this a general tendency 
to see everyone in agreement with them- 
selves. When they objectively disagree 
with the opposition candidate, the strong 
partisans are quickest to perceive that 
disagreement. The stronger the partisan- 
ship, the greater the (mis)perception of 
agreement with one’s own side and the 
less the (mis) perception of agreement 
with the opposition. Presumably, misper- 
ception makes for partisanship, and the 
reverse. Thus, the people strongest for a 
candidate — the ones most interested in 
and active for his election, the ones who 
make up the core of the party support — 
are the ones who take the least equivocal 
position on what their party stands for. 
And, at the same time, those who favor 
the party position as they see it are more 
likely to support the candidate strongly. 
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PROTESTANTS 


CATHOLICS 



PROTESTANTS CATHOLICS 



{75) 

(100) 

C205I 

(50) 

(42) 

W) 

HIGH 

MODERATE 

LOW 

HIGH 

MODERATE 

LOW 

(3 OR 4 

C2 ISSUES) 

10 OR 1 

(3 OR 4 

[2 ISSUES) 

(0 OR 1 


ISSUES} ISSUE }• ISSUES) ISSUE) 

* AGREEMENT WITH TRUMAN ! 

Fig. 4. Social differences in voting remain regardless of perceived agreement with 

candidates. 
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TABLE 3 

Percentage Voting for “Own-group’s” Candidate: 
Protestants and Catholics 


Perceived agreement with 
candidates of: 

“ Own ” group 
“Opposite” group 
Percentage voting for 
“own-group’s” candidate 

In the course of the campaign, then, 
strength of party support influences the 
perception of political issues. The more 
intensely one holds a vote position, the 
more likely he is to see the political en- 
vironment as favorable to himself, as 
conforming to his own beliefs. He is less 
likely to perceive uncongenial and con- 
tradictory events or points of view and 
hence presumably less likely to revise his 
own original position. In this manner per- 
ception can play a major role in the 
spiraling effect of political reinforcement. 

Necessarily, such partisanly motivated 
perception increases the recognized or be- 
lieved differences between the parties. 
Strong Republicans and Democrats are 
farther apart in perception of political 
issues than weak Republicans and Demo- 
crats ; they disagree more sharply in their 
perception of campaign events. Among 
the strongly partisan, then, the process 
of perception operates to make the op- 
ponent into more of an enemy’’ and 
thus to magnify the potential for politi- 
cal cleavage. 

But all this should not be taken to ex- 
aggerate the effect of perception (or is- 
sues). Regardless of their perception of 
the issues, important social groups still 
follow their own voting tradition.^ An 
index of agreement was constructed be- 
tween the position of each respondent 
and the position he perceived each can- 
didate to be taking. Here again Catholics 
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vote more strongly Democratic regard- 
less of the degree of their ideological 
agreement with Truman or Dewey (Fig. 
4). But why does agreement wdth Dewey 
make more difference for Catholics, and 
agreement with Truman for Protestants? 

Now when these two indexes of agree- 
ment are combined into one, this curious 
effect of perceived agreement sharpens. 
If Protestants and Catholics agree with 
^Hheir own group’s” candidate and dis- 
agree with the opponent, then the vote 
is overwhelmingly for one’s own candi- 
date; and, if the situation is reversed, so 
is the vote — though not so strongly. But 
what of those people who agree with both 
candidates, as perceived, or with neither? 
The answer is that voters who disagree 
with both candidates’ stands on the is- 
sues, as they perceive them, end by sup- 
porting their group’s “proper” candi- 
date (more strongly than those who agree 
with both). If they disagree with both, 
they seem to have no alternative. So they 
remain loyal, “at home.” If they agree 
with both, however, they are more likely 
to try the other side. When the grass is 
green in both yards, it seems a little 
greener in the other fellow’s! 

Accuracy or Perception 

/ The question of “correct” and “in- 
correct” perception has been implicit in 
pur discussion thus far, since differentia- 


® Nor was perception related to changes in voting. We h 3 ^othesized that voters might maintain 
stability by means of misperception, but there were no differences in the data on voting changes sub- 
sequent to the asking of perception questions. If perception questions had been repeated, then one 
would expect perception to adjust to vole more often than the reverse. 
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PERCENTAGE WITH 3 OR 4 CORRECT 
PERCEPTIONS OUT OF 4 POSSIBLE 
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Fig. 5. Several characteristics are associated with accurate perception of the candidates’ 
stands on issues. (Each characteristic works independently of the others.) 


lion in perception requires a degree of 
misperception on the part of some per- 
ceivers (assuming a definition of objec- 
tive reality). But the question has not 
been given explicit consideration. With- 
out retracing our steps, let us now sum- 
marize from this vantage point. 

Analysis of the perception that occurs 
during a presidential campaign requires 
a definition of what is “correct’’ percep- 
tion. In the case of political issues, per- 
ceiving the candidates’ stands as they 
predominantly appear in the campaign 
speeches should serve. Since some stands 


are ambiguous, or at least contain an 
element of propagandistic vagueness, we 
use here two stands of Truman and 
Dewey that are reasonably straightfor- 
ward and clear — those on the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law (with Truman against and 
Dewey for) and on price control (with 
Truman for and Dewey against). The 
index of correct perception on the issues 
is based upon the number of correct re- 
sponses given out of the four possible. 

In the first place, the amount of correct 
perception in the community is limited. 
Only 16 percent of the respondents know 
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PERCENTAGE WITH 3 OR 4 EXCEPTIONS CORRECT 
HIGH EXPOSURE LOW EXPOSURE 



High Low High Low 


Education Education Education Education 



High Lower High Lower 

Interest Interest Interest Interest 


Fig. 6. Voter perception of the candidates’ 
stands. 


the correct stands of both candidates on 
both issues, and another 21 percent 
know them on three of the four. Over a 
third of the respondents know only one 
stand correctly or none at all. And these 
are crucial issues in the campaign, much 
discussed in the communication media. 
Thus, a good deal less than half the po- 
litical perception in the community is 
reasonably accurate, by such definitions.® 
But any such arbitrary measure is less 
useful for its absolute than for its relative 
value. Who areThe people more and less 
likely to perceive political issues cor- 
rectly? For example, what of attention 
to the campaign in the press and radio? 
Do the people who read and listen about 
politics more than others perceive more 
correctly, or does selective perception get 
in the way? It seems that communica- 


tion exposure clarifies perception proba- 
bly more than any other factor (Fig. 5). 
This is an important consideration: the 
more reading and listening people do on 
campaign matters, the more likely they 
are to come to recognize the positions the 
candidates take on major issues. It is as 
though the weight of the media is suffi- 
cient to ‘^impose” a certain amount of 
correct perception, regardless of the bar- 
rier presented by the voter’s party prefer- 
ence (and despite the fact that those who 
do most of the reading and listening also 
feel most strongly for their candidate and 
are hence more amenable to selective 
perception). The more that people are 
exposed to political material, the more 
gets through. 

Other characteristics also make for ac- 
curate perception. The intellectual train- 
ing received in the classroom enables the 
voter to make clearer discriminations in 
the political arena. And, despite greater 
affect toward campaign affairs, the in- 
terested people manage to maintain a 
clearer view of the issues (see Fig. 6). In 
addition, accuracy of perception is a 
function of cross-pressures. Voters cross- 
pressured on class and religion are less ac- 
curate than those not so cross-pressured 
(34 percent high to 41 percent); and 
voters cross-pressured (inconsistent) on 
price control and Taft-Hartley are less 
accurate than those not so cross-pres- 
sured (42 to 65 percent). But, of all 
these factors, the strongest is communi- 
cation exposure. It is more effectively re- 
lated to accurate perception of where the 
candidates stand than either education 
or interest. Reading and listening must 
make a difference. 

Inferences: Psychological and 
Political 

What are the implications of this per- 
ceptual situation? Broadly speaking, 


® To repeat: these figures apply to the early campaign period of August. Similar data for October, 
at the end of , the campaign, would almost certainly raise these estimates. 
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there are two sets of conclusions which 
can be drawn. 

The first deals with the psychology of 
political perception. P'or perceptual selec- 
tion must serve a definite psychological 
function for the individual voter. As in 
other spheres of activity, so in the politi- 
cal: one function must be to avoid poten- 
tial stress. The voter must do this, even 
though unconsciously, by using his per- 
ceptual opportunities as a defense or pro- 
tection against the complexities, contra- 
dictions, and problems of the campaign. 
Indeed, the extent and nature of misper- 
ception suggests that the voter may even 
be aware of the attitudinal cross-pres- 
sures to which the campaign subjects him 
and from which he gains escape through 
perceptual processes. For the greater his 
affect toward the election (in terms of 
strength of feeling toward the candi- 
dates), the greater the degree of psychic 
protection. The voter tends to oversee or 
to invent what is favorable to himself 
and to distort or to deny much of what 
is unfavorable. This must leave him 
fewer internal conflicts to resolve — with, 
so to speak, a favorable balance of per- 
ception. In any event, the voters manage 
to use the materials of politics, even of a 
presidential campaign, for their own psy- 
chological protection — for the avoidance 
of some inconsistencies in their beliefs 
that otherwise would be manifest. 

Then there are certain political impli- 
cations of the patterning of perception. 
First, there are in a sense two political 
Campaigns. One is the objective cam- 
paign that is carried on in the ^‘reaF’ 
world, and the other is the campaign 
that exists in the voter’s mind, that is, 
the ^Teal” campaign as perceived. There 
is no one-to-one correspondence between 
them. Given the chance, some voters 
transform the objective campaign into a 
subjective one more satisfying to them. 
The campaign waged by the candidates 
— even when deliberately unambiguous 
— is not the one perceived by all the 
voters, but this does not make it any less 


^Teal” for the voters themselves. 'Tf 
men define situations as real, they are 
real in their consequences.” 

Second, there is the meaning of percep- 
tion for rational political judgment. Here 
its role must make the voter’s political 
judgment seem more rational to him be- 
cause it maximizes agreement with his 
own side and maximizes disagreement 
with the opposition. In other words, per- 
ception often operates to make the differ- 
ences between the parties appear greater 
than they actually may be — and thus to 
make the voter’s decision appear more 
rational (in one sense) than it actually 
is. In this way, paradoxical though it 
may seem, misperception contributes to 
a seeming ‘‘rationality” in politics. 

Third, perception must reduce or even 
eliminate certain political cross-pressures 
before they come to the level of visi- 
bility — before they start pressing. If the 
voter finds himself holding opinions 
championed by opposing parties, it has 
been thought that he could do one of two 
things: remain in this ‘‘inconsistent” 
position (which is, of course, altogether 
legitimate) or remove the ‘‘inconsist- 
ency” by changing one opinion to fit the 
other. But he has another out: he can 
perceptually select, out of the somewhat 
ambiguous propaganda of the campaign, 
those political cues which remove the 
problem by defining it away. He can 
“see” that the candidates do not dis- 
agree on the issue at hand or that his 
candidate realty agrees with him or that 
the opponent really disagrees or that he 
cannot tell where his candidate stands. 
Just as the process may reduce the 
voter’s level of psychological tension, so 
, may it reduce his political inconsistency. 

Finally, this serves to introduce the 
major political implications of our per- 
ceptual material— its implications for the 
problem of cleavage and consensus in the 
democratic community. The over-all ef- 
fect of political perception is to increase 
the amount of political consensus within 
the parlies and to increase the amount of 
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political cleavage between the parlies — 
once again, homogeneity within and po- 
larization between. Both are achieved by 
something like the mechanisms of gen- 
eralization, exclusion, and denial — 
through the perceptual enlargement of 
the area of agreement with one’s own 
candidate (generalization) through the 
misperceived rejection of the opponent’s 
position (exclusion); and through the 
professed lack of knowledge of one’s can- 
didate’s stand where disagreement is 
likely (denial). 

Let us close this account by comparing 
it briefly with our findings on the percep- 
tion of groups."^ In each case the percep- 
tions are likely to help voters to maintain 
their own position, without being too 
much concerned by contradiction. In the 
social case it is harmony with people; in 
the present case it is a harmony with 
ideas. With groups the matter was fairly 
simple: each respondent is surrounded 
by a primary group in which the large 
majority thinks like himself. No wonder, 
then, that he infers that “everyone” will 
vote as he does. (Of course, this tendency 
is tempered by a strong sense of reality; 
misperception is only superimposed upon 
it.) In the case of the candidates’ stand, 
the voter gets his information from read- 
ing, listening, and discussion. This is sub- 
ject to selective gathering of information, 
forgetting of disturbing elements, reinter- 
pretation of what the candidate “really” 
means — all mechanisms familiar in social 
psychology. Probably, even, social se- 
lection reinforces the selective collection 
of information, as a result of discussion 
between like-minded people. 

In a way, both phenomena can be sub- 
sumed under one heading. Voters cannot 
have contact with the whole world of 
people and ideas; they must sample them. 
And the sampling is biased. People pick 
the people and the ideas to suit their per- 
sonal equilibrium and then project that 


sample upon the universe. First, selec- 
tive perception, then misperception, then 
the strengthening of opinion, and then, 
in turn, more selective perception. For- 
tunately, there are realities, competing 
concerns, and corrosion of existing be- 
liefs that, under normal circumstances, 
do not permit this process to get far out 
of bounds. 

In sum, then, the actual operation of 
political perception during a presidential 
campaign decreases tension in the indi- 
vidual and increases tension in the com- 
munit}^ — one might almost say, by in- 
creasing tension in the community. The 
voters, each in the solitude of his own 
mind, wish to see the campaign in a fa- 
vorable way, and they use their percep- 
tion of where the candidates stand to 
this end. “Democracy in its original 
form never seriously faced the problem 
which arises because the pictures inside 
people’s heads do not automatically cor- 
respond with the world outside.” ® 

StnviMARY 

Perception and Voting 

1. Party preference does not particu- 
larly affect the voter’s perception of 
where the candidates stand on the issues. 

2. The less ambiguous the objective 
situation, the more agreement in percep- 
tion between the two sides. 

3. Partisans tend to perceive the can- 
didate’s stand on the issues as favorable 
to their own stand. (1) They perceive 
their candidate’s stand as similar to their 
own and the opponent’s stand as dis- 
similar. (2) They tend not to perceive 
differences with their own candidate or 
similarities to the opposition candidate. 

4. Voters who feel strongly about their 
choice are more likely to misperceive the 
candidates’ stands on the issues as favor- 
able to their own positions. 

5. Social differences in voting are 


^ Reported in. Ch. 5 of Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and MePhee, op. cit, 
^Lippmann, op. cit. 
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largely maintained regardless of per- 
ceived agreement with the candidates 

6. Voters who disagree with both can- 
didates’ stands, as perceived, support 
their own candidate more strongly than 
those who agree with both. 

Accuracy of Perception 

7. Only about one- third of the voters 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 

By Jerome S. Bruner 

Contemporary social psychology, one 
finds in looking through the contents of 
its professional journals, is much con- 
cerned, indeed even preoccupied, with 
problems of perception. There is con- 
stant reference to the manner in which 
subjects in experiments ‘^perceive the 
situation.” The term '^social perception” 
has come widely into use to describe the 
manner in which one person perceives or 
infers the traits and intentions of another, 
and there is a steady flow of experimental 
studies on the manner in which social 
factors induce types of selectivity in 
what a person perceives and how he 
interprets it. Social attitudes are defined 
as a readiness to experience events in 
certain consistent and selective ways, 
and the most recent waitings on the psy- 
chology of language, inspired by Ben- 
jamin Lee Whorf , urge that the structure 
of a language and its lexical units deter- 
mine or at least influence what one ha- 
bitually notices in the world about one. 
WAout appropriate attitudes and an 
appropriate linguistic structure, one does 
not readily register upon certain events 
in the environment that another person, 
appropriately armed with attitudes and 
a language, would notice as salient. 

Prepared especially for this volume. 


are highly accurate in their perception 
of where the candidates stand on the 
issues. 

8. Accuracy of perception is affected 
by communication exposure, education, 
interest, and cross-pressures — with com- 
munication exposure probably the 
strongest influence. 


PERCEPTION 


While this point of view about the 
central importance of perception has al- 
ways to some measure been a feature of 
social psychology — IMcDougail in his 
classic textbook of 1912, for example, 
was sharply aware of the role of social 
sentiments in biasing the selectivity of 
attention, and Thomas and Znaniecki 
made ^The definition of the situation” 
a key concept in their pioneering accul- 
turation study of The Folish Feasant — it 
is only within the last ten or 15 years that 
the role of perception and '‘selective reg- 
istration” has come to be dominant in 
social psychological theory. In the pages 
that follow, we shall examine the back- 
grounds of this emphasis, some of the 
reasons why perceptual concepts are in- 
dispensable to the social psychologist, 
and the nature of these concepts as they 
have emerged in the last decade or so. 

To the uninitiated, one with a back- 
ground neither in psychology nor in clas- 
sical philosophy, perceiving may pose no 
problems. The simple view, sometimes 
called naive realism, would hold that 
there are objects and events in the ex- 
ternal world and that somehow repre- 
sentations of these, called Eidola by the 
pre-Socratic philosophers, emanate from 
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the things in the world and iind their way 
into the nervous system and eventually 
into consciousness. Such, however, is not 
the case save in the most metaphoric 
sense; rather, the problem is how we in- 
tegrate into a unitary percept the myr- 
iad of sensory stimuli that come from 
our specialized sense organs. In most in- 
stances, there are more things to be no- 
ticed than one can possibly register upon 
simultaneously — as when one walks into 
a room full of people with several conver- 
sations going on at once — and even when 
the stimulus input is fairly simple, there 
are various ways in which it can be 
“looked at” or organized. A tree can be 
perceived from the point of view of the 
soundness of its wood, the seasonal status 
of its foliage, its species, its shade-giving 
quality, and so on. Perhaps we can no- 
tice four or five or six of these features at 
once, but rarely do we register on more 
of them. For the abiding fact about the 
process of knowing, of which perceiving 
is one aspect, is that organisms have a 
highly limited span of attention and a 
highly limited span of immediate mem- 
ory. Selectivity is forced upon us by the 
nature of these limitations, and indeed, 
even if we should operate at maximum 
capacity (estimated to be an ability to 
notice and keep in mind about seven in- 
dependent things simultaneously), the 
cost in cognitive strain would be con- 
siderable. 

In the interests of economizing effort 
we-do three things. On the one hand, we 
narrow the selectivity of attention more 
or less to those things that are somehow 
essential to the enterprises in which we are 
engaged. In social situations, we register 
on the color of people’s skins, but not on 
the texture. ]\Ioreover, we simplify even 
here and may register solely on whether 
they are white or coloredySecondly, we 
‘^recode” into simpler form the diver- 
sity of events that we encounter so that 
our limited attention and memory span 
can be protected. Instead of trying to 
remember how far falling bodies fall, we 


simply commit to memory the formula 
5 = which preserves the necessary in- 


formation and allows us to recreate any 
specific information about distance we 
want. Sometimes these recodings of in- 
formation serve their economical func- 
tion but lead to a serious loss of informa- 
tion, as when we recode information in 
terms of what Walter Lippmann long ago 
called a ‘^stereotype.” We see a Negro 
sitting on a park bench, a Jew or Texan 
changing a check at a bank window, a 
German dressing down a taxicab driver, 
and allocate each experience to an estab- 
lished and well-memorized stereotype: 
lazy Negro, mercenary Jew, rich Texan, 
bullying German. The behavior is per- 
ceived according to the formula, the per- 
son saved from having to do much per- 
ceptual work aside from picking up a few 
cues. Not only is information lost, but 
misinformation is added: the person 
“sees” the stereotyped individuals he 
has created — “Why, I saw a big healthy 
Negro sitting there idle in the park doing 
nothing the other day,” and the behavior 
is perceived as lazy rather than, perhaps, 
that the Negro worked the swing shift 
and was enjoying his hours off in the 
park. Fiiiarlly, we deal with the overload 
of information provided by the environ- 
ment, the overload relative to our limited 
capacities for noticing and registering 
and remembering, by the use of techno- 
logical aids, aids that are designed to 
lengthen the noticing process. A simple 
example of such an aid is pencil and 
paper: trying to list all that is before us 
from every point of view. Or we use a 
camera in the hope of being able to go 
back over the picture and extract the last 
ounce of meaning from an event. All of 
these methods help. None of them can 
succeed fully, for as Robert Oppen- 
heimer has noted about the cognitive 
processes, in order to know anything we 
must somehow give up the aspiration of 
knowing everything about a particular 
situation. 
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All of the ways in which we deal with 
environmental complexity at the percep- 
tual level are deeply tinged with the hues 
of the society in which we live. That we 
notice skin color and not skin texture 
results from the nature of social customs. 
Yet, it is curious that closely below the 
level of habitual awareness there is also 
a kind of “noticing’’ of socially less rele- 
vant things. IMorphologists tell us, for 
example, that human skin texture can 
be divided roughly and metaphorically 
into three types: apple skins, onion skins, 
and orange skins, the first associated with 
round pyknic physiques, the second with 
thin or “scrawny” types, the last with 
athletic builds. The moment this is men- 
tioned, you have what Herman Melville 
once called a “shock of recognition” — 
you somehow knew these types but did 
not quite recognize them explicitly. So it 
is, too, with recoding information: new 
methods of organizing experience, oncej 
one can break through the old methods, 
are “obvious.” A mother has been seeing 
her obstreperous child as “naughty” or 
“rebellious.” A psychologist explains to 
her that it is five o’clock and that the 
child is principally tired. If this new way 
of organizing the welter of movements 
and expressions that constitute a child’s 
behavior can be accepted by the mother, 
likely as not she will say, “Of course, but 
I should have thought of that.” The al- 
ternative ways of organizing a percept 
seem somehow to be there in nascent 
form. So, too, with technological aids 
like languages and cameras and lists. A 
photographic plate is immensely limited: 
the noises that make a Roman street so 
memorable do not register, no matter 
how fine-grained the film. But, as in the 
other two modes of dealing with stimu- 
lation overload, technological aids also 
produce a surplus beyond what is im- 
mediately “used’^ consciously. 

I have mentioned the “nascent sur- 
plus” of information one obtains in en- 
counters with the environment even 
though one has been highly selective in 


noticing things, because it is importani 
from the point of view of creativity and 
social change and innovation. If it is 
true that people are selective, must be 
selective to match their limited cogni- 
tive capacities to tlie complexities of the 
social and physical environment, it is 
also true that they are not completely 
trapped in this selectivity, that the con- 
ditions for producing a change in per- 
ceiving and thinking about events are 
there. 

The reader wdll properly ask at this 
point, “But is selectivity forced on a per- 
son by the nature of his cognitive appa- 
ratus? Can he not take his time and per- 
ceive more carefully and comprehen- 
sively and get a better sense of what 
things really mean around him?” The 
question is a good one, indeed a deep one, 
and can be answered in several ways. 
First, there are great individual differ- 
efices between people in the degree to 
which they “gamble” in their selec- 
tivity, some seemingly content with no- 
ticing only a few relevant- to- them things 
about events they encounter, others be- 
ing much more deliberate and aware 
about alternatives and subtleties.' Else- 
where in this volume, for example, the 
reader will find discussions of the authori- 
tarian personality, one of whose notable 
characteristics is a proneness to seeing 
things very selectively, in black and 
white unrelieved by gray. It is also worth 
remembering that a constant regimen of 
close inspection of events, a devotion to 
the alternative ways in which events can 
be perceived, may conflict with require- 
ments for action. We are forced to decide 
whether a man is honest or not, whether 
a group is friendly toward us. If we are to 
adjust to problems of segregation and de- 
segregation, we must notice whether 
iskins are white or colored. We cannot, 
dike Hamlet, remain long in the state of 
|being “sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
I of thought” — not if we are to act. Fi- 
nally, there are times when the world is 
too much like one of Rorschach’s ink 
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blots, with ambiguil}^ prevailing. The 
cues we are forced to use are highly ran- 
dom and probabilistic. AV e must often de- 
cide whether a man is friendly or not on 
the basis of a cue no more trustworthy 
than wliether or not he is smiling, and 
are thus forced to fall back on what may 
be a groundless stereotype. In such sit- 
uations, perceptual inference may reflect 
little more than the social conventions or 
the particular strategy a person uses for 
coping with his difficulties. It is charac- 
teristic, for example, that people are in- 
accurate, indeed only a bit better than 
chance, in being able to recognize those 
members of a group who dislike them — 
far less good at it than in telling whether 
others like them."' The masking of cues 
by politesse — we are subtle about show- 
ing dislike — plus the protective need of 
avoiding the sense of being disliked lead 
perception into all sorts of traps. We end 
up by seeing those people as disliking 
us whom we ourselves dislike. 

The “New^ Look” in Perception 

Perhaps the immediate impetus to con- 
temporary concern with the role of per- 
ceptual processes in social behavior came 
from a series of experiments on deter- 
minants of perceptual organization — de- 
terminants that could be called ‘‘behav- 
ioral” which relate to such influences as 
need, social values, attitudes, stress, cul- 
tural background, etc., in contrast to 
“autochthonous” which refers to stimu- 
lus factors. These experiments, taken as 
a sequence, came, rather waggishly, to 
be called the “New Look” in perception. 
A sampling of some of the principal 
studies carried out will serve to highlight 


some of the critical problems that have 
faced the theorist concerned with formu- 
lating a model of the perceptual process 
that has some relevance to the under- 
standing of social behavior. In the final 
section we shall return to the nature of 
such a theoretical model.^ 

The early studies were principally con- 
cerned with showing the nature of “dis- 
tortion” in perception and the sources 
of perceptual inaccuracy and were, in the 
main, influenced by thinking imported 
from clinical psychiatry where such doc- 
trines as “autistic thinking,” “defense,” 
“primary process” (hypothesized infan- 
tile wishful hallucination) had become 
dominant as a result of Freud’s pioneer- 
ing work. The studies of Gardner 
hlurphy and his colleagues are a case in 
point. Levine, Chein, and Murphy ® 
showed their subjects a set of food pic- 
tures behind a ground-glass screen that 
obscured them to the point of ambiguity. 
The subjects were then asked to give the 
first association that the obscured pic- 
tures brought to mind. They found that 
associations connected with food and 
eating increased as the hours of food dep- 
rivation of the subjects increased, reach- 
ing a maximum around ten to 12 hours 
of starvation. After this, the number of 
food associations declined. The authors 
attempted to explain the finding in terms 
of the pleasure principle operating under 
conditions of mild drive, being sup- 
planted by the reality principle when 
hunger became severe. Like many pio- 
neering experiments, there was much 
wrong with the design of this study — the 
kind of associational response employed, 
the fact that the subjects knew they 
would be fed after the requisite number 


^ See pps. llOff. 

2 Since there have appeared several hundred experimental investigations of motivational and social 
determinants of perception, it is indeed difficult and certainly arbitrary to select a few for special men- 
tion. The choice of the experiments is based partly on their importance, partly upon the degree to 
which they illustrate basic theoretical issues, and partly on expository convenience — in about that 
order. 

3 R. Levine, I. Chein, and G. Murphy, “The Relation of the Intensity of a Need to the Amount of 
Perceptual Distortion, a Preliminary Report,’* /. JPsychol.^ 1942, XIII, 283-293. 
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of hours of being without food, etc. But 
it stimulated many follow-up studies. 
We now know that the results of Levine, 
Chein, and Murphy are a special case of 
a more general one whose nature is not 
yet clear. 

IMcCielland and Atkinson,'^ for ex- 
ample, worked with subjects who were 
unaware of the relation between their 
hunger and the perceptual test they were 
being given. The subjects, sailors at a 
submarine base, were asked to “recog- 
nize” “barely perceptible” objects on a 
screen. Actually the screen was blank. 
The men showed an increase in instru- 
mental food response — seeing eating 
utensils and the like — but no increase 
with hours of deprivation in the number 
of consummatory food objects seen. 

Yet, in another study, under condi- 
tions of prolonged and chronic semistar- 
vation, conscientious objectors show no 
increase at all in the number or quality 
of food associations or readiness to per- 
ceive food objects (see the wartime work 
of BroseJ^ and his^colleagues ^). Here the 
question may well have been one of 
pride: these dedicated young men were 
doing their service by serving as subjects 
in an experiment. Giving in to hunger 
may have been something to avoid as 
almost a matter of honor. With respect 
to chronically food-deprived prisoners of 
war and concentration camp victims that 
I have interviewed shortly after release, 
one finds that there is repeated mention 
of two extreme types: those preoccupied 
with food and those who avoid the topic 
as much as possible. One can cite other 
studies that add further subtleties to the 
complex pattern that seems to emerge, 
but there is now enough evidence before 
us to suggest that not the amount of need 
but the way in which a person learns to 


8 ^ 

handle his needs determines the niannej 
in which motivation and cognitive se 
lectivity will interact. Autism or wislifu 
thinking are scarcely universal modes Oj 
coping with one’s needs It is conceivable 
that in a culture or in a family setiiiij2 
where emphasis is placed upon asceti- 
cism and denial of needs, autism would 
be the exception. On the wdiole, then, se- 
lectivity reflects the nature of the per- 
son’s mode of striving for goals rather 
than the amount of need which he seems 
to be undergoing. 

Closely related to this line of investi- 
gation are studies on the role of interest, 
value, and attitude, and this work brings 
up several additional subtleties. The ex- 
perimental work of Postman, Bruner, 
and McGinnies ^ indicated that the speed 
and ease with which words were recog- 
nized when briefly presented in a fast- 
exposure apparatus (tachistoscope) was 
a function of the value areas these words 
represented and of the interest the sub- 
jects in the experiment evinced in these 
various value areas as measured by the 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values which 
testsToYthe relative dominance of reli- 
gious, esthetic, political, social, theoreti- 
cal, and economic interests. The gen- 
eral finding was that the greater the 
dominance of a value in the person, the 
more rapidly he would recognize words 
representing that area. The authors 
found that the hypotheses offered by sub- 
jects prior to correct recognition were 
particularly revealing, suggesting that 
in the presence of low-value words there 
was some form of defensive avoidance — 
the percemng of blanks, scrambled let- 
ters, or even derogatory words which the 
authors called “contravaluant hypoth- 
eses.” With high-value words, on the 
contrary, subjects tended in excess of 


^ D. C. McClelland and J. W. Atkinson, “The Projective Expression of Needs: I The effect of dif- 
ferent Intensities of the Hunger Drive on Perception,” J Psychol., 1948, XXV, 205-222. 

^ J. Brozek, H. Guetzkow, and M. G. Baldwin, “.4 Quantitative Study of Perception and Associa- 
tion in Experimental Semi-starvation,” J, Pers., 1951, XIX, 245-264 
^ L. Postman, J. S. Bruner, and E, McGinnies, “Personal Values as Selective Factors in Percep- 
tion,” /. Abnorm. Soc. Psycho!., 1948, XXCIII, 148-153. 
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chance to propose guesses that were in 
the value area of the stimulus word prior 
to correct recognition, in keeping with a 
subsequent finding of Bricker and Cha- 
panis ^ that subjects can obtain partial in- 
formation from words when they are pre- 
sented below threshold. Later studies by 
Bruner and Postman ^ on blocks in per- 
ceiving personally threatening words and 
by ]\IcGiiinies ® on the raising of identi- 
fication thresholds for taboo words led to 
the development of the concept of '^per- 
ceptual defense,” a kind of blocking of 
recognition for classes of materials that 
were personally and/or culturally unac- 
ceptable to the perceiver, a "proscribed 
list” at the entry port so to speak. 

It was argued by Solomon and 
Howes that the findings on the effect 
of values could be accounted for by a 
factor of frequency — that the person in- 
terested in religion was more likely to 
have selective exposure to religious words 
and symbols. Hp}yesP then went on to 
show that the amount of time required 
to recognize a word in the English lan- 
guage could be expressed rather precisely 
as a function of the logarithm of the fre- 
quency with which the word appeared in 
printed English as recorded in the useful 
Thorndike-Lorge frequency countd- But 
since economic words are likely to be 
more frequently encountered in printed 
English than theoretical words, the gen- 
eral frequency of words in English would 
not be sufficient grounds to explain why 
some individuals, high in theoretical 


interests, recognize theoretical words 
more quickly than economic words such 
as "money” or "price.” We must invoke 
a notion of "idiosyncratic frequency,” 
an individual’s frequency of encounter 
without regard to frequency in English. 
Indeed, Postman and Schneider 
showed that for very common words 
drawn from the six value-areas of the 
Allport-Vernon test, the relative position 
of the values for the subject made little 
difference. With rarer words it did, with 
the more valued ones being recognized 
more easily. 

The upshot of this debate, it would ap- 
pear, is twofold and of consideraWe^g- 
nificance. Perceptual readiness, the ease 
with which items are recognized under 
less than optimal viewing conditions, 
seems to reflect not only the needs and 
modes of striving of an organism but also 
to reflect the requirement that surprise 
be minimized — that perceptual readiness 
be predictive in the sense of being tuned 
to what is likely to be present in the en- 
vironment as well as what is needed for 
the pursuit of our enterprises. The pre- 
dictive nature of perceptual readiness, 
however, reflects more than the fre- 
quency with which things occur. Rather, 
it is best thought of as the matching of 
perceptual readiness to the probable se- 
quences of events in the environment. We 
come to learn what goes with what. We 
hear the approaching whistle of a train 
and are readied to see the train. We learn, 
if you will, the probabilistic texture of the 


^ P D. Bricker and A. Chapanis, “Do Incorrectly Perceived Tachistoscopic Stimuli Convey Some 
Information?,” Psychol. Rev., 1953, LX, 181-188. 

® J. S. Bruner and L. Postman, “Emotional Selectivity in Perception and Reaction,” J. Pers., 1947, 
XVI, 69-77. 

®E. McGinnies, “Emotionality and PerceptugJ Defense,” Psychol. Rero., 1949, LVI, 244-251. 

R. L. Solomon and D. W. How,es, “Word Frequency, Personal Values, and Visual Deviation 
Thresholds,” Psychol. Rev., 1951, LVIII, 256-270. 

D. Howes, “On the Interpretation of Word Frequency as a Variable Affecting Speed of Recogni- 
tion,” /. Exp. Psychol, 1954, XLVIII, 106-122. 

E. L. Thorndike and I. Lorge, The TeachePs Word Book of 30,000 Words (New York; Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1944). 

L. Postman and B. Schneider, “Personal Values, Visual Recognition, and Recall,” Psychol. Rev., 
1951, LVIII, 271-284. . 
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world, conserve this learning, use it as a 
guide to tuning our perceptual readiness 
to what is most likely next. It is this that 
permits us to “go beyond the informa- 
tion given.'” That there is danger in using 
such a guide is illustrated in a study by 
Bruner and Postman on the perception 
of incongruity. If playing cards with 
suit and color reversed — a red four of 
clubs, say — are presented to subjects for 
brief intervals of a fe^v milliseconds, what 
occurs is perceptual completion accord- 
ing to high probability linkages we have 
already learned; the subject “sees” a red 
four of hearts or a black four of clubs. 
Thresholds of identification increase 
grossly: when subjects are presented 
with these incongruous stimuli, it takes 
them an inordinately long exposure lime 
to “see” what is actually there. But hu- 
man organisms unlearn and learn 
quickly: having seen the incongruity 
finally, later instances are much more 
rapidly identified correctly. 

It is characteristic of perceptual iden- 
tification of things that the larger the 
number of alternatives the person is ex- 
pecting, the more difficult it is to recog- 
ipiize any single one of the alternatives 
that does occur. In an experiment by 
Bruner, Miller, and Zimmerman it was 
found that it is much easier to recognize 
a word when it is one of four that may 
occur than when it is one of eight or 16 
or 32 that may occur. This suggests that 
where speed is required in perception — as 
under stress conditions or under condi- 
tions of exigent motivation — that the 
likelihood of erroneous perception in- 
creases. That is to say, to gain speed, we 
limit the alternative hypotheses that we 
are willing to entertain. In the event of 
ambiguous stimulation, as in social per- 


ception generally, such speed-produciii 
monopolistic h3-’'po theses are likely to b 
confirmed. We expect, for example, , 
hostile action from a disliked person; h 
does something equivocal ; we “ see ” it a 
a hostile act and thus confirm our expec 
lation. It is the case, moreover, that un 
der conditions wLere alternative expec 
tancies must be limited, we will be mon 
likely to adopt socially conventional ex 
pectancies or ones that reflect our more 
basic needs. It is in this sense that stress 
and social pressure serve to reduce tht 
subtlety of the registration process. 

One llnal matter must be mentioned 
before turning briefly to theory. It has to 
do with the perception of magnitude, a 
subject , which ^ioes not at hrst s^eni 
closely related to social psychology^ An 
early’ study by Bruner, and Goodman*^'® 
opened the issue. The study was simply 
conceived — in both a good and a bad 
sense. Children, ages 10 to 11, divided 
into those from fairly prosperous homes 
and those from a slum settlement house, 
were given the task of adjusting a var- 
iable patch of light to the sizes of pen- 
nies, nickels, dimes, quarters, and half 
dollars. Half the subjects worked with 
coins in hand, half from memory. Con- 
trol groups adjusted the light patch to 
cardboard discs of the same sizes. The 
findings, in general, were that the sizes 
of the more valuable coins were overes- 
timated, of less valuable coins underes- 
timated. The effects were greater for the 
memory’ condition than for the Condition 
with coin present. No significant effect 
was found for paper discs. In general, the 
economically well-to-do children showed 
less of the value-distortion effect than 
the poor children. 

The study has been repeated several 


S. Bruner and L. Postman, ‘‘On the Perception of Incongruity ; A Paradigm,” J. lers., 1949, 
XVIII, 206-223. 

J. S. Bruner, G. A. Miller, and C. Zimmerman, “Discriminative Skill and Discriminative Match- 
ing in Perceptual Recognition,” J. Exp. Psychol, 1955, XLIX, 187-192. 

S. Bruner and C. C. Goodman, “Value and Need as Organizing Factors in Perception,” 
/. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol, 1947, XLIT, 33-44. 
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times, and as jMcCurdy and Tajfel 
point out, the same effect found more 
often than not under a variety of condi- 
tions. One experiment by Carter and 
Schooler found somewhat contrary re- 
sults. The same trends were observed, 
but they fell short of statistical signifi- 
cance save for the condition where size 
was estimated from memory, where sig- 
nificant results were observed. A later 
study by Bruner and Rodrigues 
pointed up one faulty assumption of the 
earlier studies mentioned. Overestima- 
tion and underestimation of size is al- 
ways stated with respect to the measured 
sizes of the coins, the physically accu- 
rate” size. This is a psychologically naive 
way of describing what goes on in judge- 
ment of magnitude. Rather, one should 
ask about the relaihe subjective sizes of 
coins of different vlTue. The study by 
Bruner and Rodrigues had as its princi- 
pal object to show that there was a 
greater separation in subjective size be- 
tween a nickel and a quarter than there 
was for comparable-sized white metal 
discs. Tajfel has developed this point in 
an interesting theoretical paper, pointing 
out that it is one of the functions of per- 
ceptual judgement Xo accentuate the ap- 
parent difference in magnitudes between 
objects that differ in value, provided that 
the difference in magnitude is associated 
with the difference in value — as if, so to 
speak, the two attributes, value and 
magnitude, are confounded in a way to 
point up and accentuate value difference. 
In short, even in the estimation of mag- 


nitude, judgmental processes reflect the 
social conventions that establish values 
for various elements of the environ- 
ment.-’ 

On Theoretical Models of 
Perception 

Given the operation of behavioral fac- 
tors in perceiving and cognizing gener- 
ally, including the operation of social fac- 
tors, what can be said about a theoretical 
model of perception that would be of rele- 
vance to the social psychologist? It is 
quite clear at the outset that the psychol- 
ogist principally concerned with percep- 
tion cannot work with one kind of theory 
and the social psychologist, interested in 
the effects of perceptual selectivity on 
social behavior and in the cultural pat- 
terning of perception as well, work with 
yet another theory of perception. Let me 
briefly outline, in conclusion, some of the 
features that I believe a theory of per- 
ception must have in order to do justice 
to the concerns of both kinds of psychol- 
ogists. For a fuller account of the points 
to be made, the reader is referred to 
Bruner.-^ 

The first, and perhaps most self-evi- 
dent point upon reflection, is that per- 
ceiving or registering on an object or an 
event in the environment involves an act 
of categorization. We ^^place” things in 
categories. That is a ^^man” and he is 
‘^honest” and he is now ^‘walking” in a 
manner that is 'deisurely” with the “in- 
tention” of “getting some relaxation.” 


H. G. McCurdy, ‘'Coin Perception Studies and the Concept of Schemata,” Psychol. Rev., 1956, 
LXTII, 160-168. 

Tajfel, “Value and the Perceptual Judgment of Magnitude,” Psychol. Rev., 1957, LXIV, 
192-204. 

F. Carter and K. Schooler, “Value, Need and Other Factors in Perception,” Psychol. Rev., 
1949, LVI, 200-207. 

20 J. S Bruner and J. S. Rodrigues, “Some Determinants of Apparent Size,” J. Abnorm. S&c. 
Psychol., 1953, XLVIII, 17-24. 

2^ Tajfel, op. cU. 

22 So brief a summary of a field of research as complicated as magnitude estimation and the role of 
value factors in it is bound to be oversimplified. For a fuller account, the reader is referred to the ex- 
cellent papers of Tajfel, op. cit., and McCurdy, op. cit. 

^]. S. Bruner, “On Perceptual Readiness,” Psychol. Rev., 1957, LXIV, 123-152. 
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Each of the words in quotation marks in- 
voives a sorting or placement of stimulus 
input on the basis of certain cues that we 
learn how to use. Now it is of great im- 
portance to bear in mind that most of the 
categories into which we sort for identi- 
fication are learned on the basis of ex- 
perience, by virtue of our membership 
in a culture and a linguistic community, 
and by the nature of the needs we must 
fulfill in order to exist beyond some de- 
graded level.- Not only are the categories 
learned, but we learn to estimate the 
likelihood that placement of an event 
into a category on the basis of a few cues 
will be ^'accurate” — by which we mean, 
predictive in the sense that a closer look 
will bear it out or that it will be consen- 
sually validated when other perceivers 
come on the scene or it will be confirmed 
by technological inspection. 

We may take it as self-evident that 
some categories we employ are more 
amenable to check by prediction. The 
cues we use for judging an object ^‘dis- 
tant’’ or a surface ‘impenetrable’’ are 
checked a thousand times a day in get- 
ting about: walking, driving, reaching. 
Others are less readily checked. Whether, 
on the basis of a few signs, we can judge 
whether a man is “honorable,” given the 
difficulty of establishing a quick and ade- 
quate criterion, is questionable. The cate- 
gory, established by a culture in response 
to its social needs, resists validation. It 
is perhaps the case that modes of cate- 
gorizing that are amenable to firm and 
immediate validation with respect to pre- 
dictiveness are the ones that are more 
universal to the human race, more easity 
diffused and learned. The less readily a 
form of categorizing is able to be predic- 
tively validated, the more will it refiect 
the idiosyncrasies of a culture. It is not 
surprising that the famous Cambridge 
expedition to the Torres Straits at the 
opening of this century found so few 


dift'erences in the perception of dis 
tance, size, etc. in comparing primitive 
Pacific Islanders and English undergrad- 
uates. 

It is also apparent that the categories 
of events with which we become accus- 
tomed to dealing are organized into 
systems or structures, bound together 
in various ways: by virtue of the fact 
that one class of events is likely to follow 
another or because classes of events are 
closely bound by some other principle 
than mere association as, for example, 
that several are required in order for cer- 
tain objectives to be reached. Thus, dis- 
placement of a dot from one position to 
another is categorized as “ a dot moving ” 
and not as “first a dot at position A, then 
another dot at position As we have 
noted before, recoding into systems 
serves to keep mental life from becoming 
burdened with a diversity of unrelated 
particulars. Highly practiced perception, 
is a case in point. A practiced baseball 
spectator joins and meshes a highly com- 
plex set of categorized events into a 
structure called a “double play.” 

In addition to the problem of cate- 
gories and category systems and how 
they are formed, there is also a question 
oFThe accessibility of such categories for 
use by aT perceiver. It is often the case 
that we fail to identify an event properly 
although we are knowledgeable about 
the class of events which it exemplifies; 
fail to do so even though the cues are 
clear. iVnd as the work cited earlier in 
this paper has shown, certain categories 
manifest their accessability by permit- 
ting rapid identification of relevant ob- 
jects under conditions of very brief or 
very “ fuzzy ” exposure. What makes cer- 
tain kinds of categorizing responses 
sometimes available and sometimes not? 
What can be said in general is that cate- 
gory accessibility reflects two sets of fac- 
tors. Need and interest states, as we have 


W. H. R. Rivers, ^‘Vision,” Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Siraits, 
1901, II, 1-132. 
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implied, increase accessibility of those terest that a religious man picks up per- 
categories of objects that relate to their ceptually things that are relevant to his 
fulfillment or furthering — not necessarily interest more easily and more quickly 
in a wish-fulfilling or autistic way, as than other things, and at the same time, 
noted before, but in a manner consonant this efficiency continues to reflect what is 
with achieving realistically a desired likely to occur in his surroundings. What 
goal. The second set of factors governing it suggests is that once a society has 
categor}^ accessibilil}^ has to do with the patterned a man’s interests and trained 
predictive requirements of perception him to expect what is likely in that so- 
and the need to avoid disruptive mis- ciety, it has gained a great measure of 
takes. These requirements tune the control not only on his thought processes, 
readiness of the perceiver to match the but also on the very material on which 
likelihood of events in the environment, thought works — the experienced data of 
When we are hungry, we tend to be perception. It is not surprising, then, that 
alerted to signs of restaurants, if we the social psychologist has shown a re- 
usualty assuage hunger in restaurants, newed interest in the process of perceiv- 
We notice ones w^e have never noticed ing. To understand the manner in which 
before. Our ^‘restaurant” category has man responds to and copes with his social 
become highly “available.” But we look environment we must know what that 
for and expect restaurants at the street environment is io him. The physicist pro- 
level and not in the sky or atop trees, vides a description of the nature of stim- 
It is this balancing of need-induced ulation in such terms as wave lengths, 
alertness and event-matching expectancy radiant energy, chemical compounds, 
that makes it possible for perception to Nobody confuses these descriptions with 
act in the service of needs and interests what we experience — colors, brightnesses, 
and, at the same time, with due regard tastes. The student of society, like the 
for reality. physicist, provides descriptions of the 

In conclusion, perceptual readiness re- ^‘external environment” in terms of strat- 
flects the dual' requirements of coping ification, totemic clans, moities. The 
with an environment — directedness with question is how people perceive or regis- 
respect to goals and efficiency with re- ter upon these features of the social en- 
spect to the means by which the goals vironment. That is what is crucial in 
can be attained. It is no matter of idle in- determining how we respond. 


THE LEARNING AND FORGETTING OF CONTRO-- 
VERSIAL MATERIAL By Jerome M. Levine and Gardner 
Murphy 

With the recognition that such functions values, with his own frame of reference, 
as perception and learning are not deter- it became necessary to transcend, ' the 
mined by, cognitive factors alone and methods of Ebbinghaus in order to de- 
that the individual enters into a perceiv- velop a valid social psychology, 
ing or learning situation as a complete The concept of “frame of reference,” 
individual with his own needs, desires, as discussed by Sherif implies no “inde- 

From Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1943, XXXVIII, 507-517. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the authors and the American Psychological Association, Inc. 
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pendent agent intruding into every psy- 
chological process as an outsider.” ^ 
He shows that the frame of reference 
expresses the functional relationships, 
the functional interdependence, of many 
describable factor-s,, appearing in a con- 
crete situation. The concept, then, intro- 
duces us to the field relationships of per- 
ceiving and learning. 

That such a frame does have an ap- 
preciable effect in dominating or modify- 
ing a person’s experience has been amply 
demonstrated qualitatively by Bartlett, 
who has indicated the relationships be- 
tween the autisms of an individual and 
those factors in a given situation selected 
for perception and recall and demon- 
strated that meaningful prose material 
could be used to study these processes.- 
Few of the later studies of the effect of 
frame of reference on learning and recall 
have been concerned with the process of 
learning when that learning involves 
more than a single fixation; and, though 
such studies have been interested in im- 
mediate recaU and delayed recall, rarely 
have more than two points been taken 
in the definition of a forgetting curve. An 
investigation by K. B. Clark did, how’- 
ever, analyze the forgetting curve more 
adequately.^ Clark presented to high- 
school students of both sexes a passage 
representing a male-female conflict, in 
which the female was represented as 
superior; he found, throughout the curve 
of forgetting over a four-week period, 
differences in the quantity and quality 
of recall in favor of the female group 
which could not be attributed to the 
superiority of verbal memory usually 
found in females. ^^In general it may be 
stated that set (frame of reference) at 


the lime of perception has a significani 
effect upon the gross quantitative aspects 
of the recall of the same meaningful prose 
material.^’ 

Similarly, W. S. Watson and G. W. 
Hartmann studied the ability of theistic 
and atheistic students to recall material 
which supported or denied the validity 
of their position.^ Although most of the 
differences were not statistically signifi- 
cant, the authors state that their results 
“consistently buttress these conclusions, 
i.e., that material which supported the 
subjects’ altitudinal frame was retained 
better than material which opposed 

A. L. Edwards has reported corrobo- 
rative data which prove even more in- 
teresting.^ A ten-minute speech was read 
to a group of college students, one third 
of whom were pro-New Deal, one third 
neutral, and one third anti-New Deal. 
His results tended to suggest that the 
hypothesis of autistic perception was 
valid. After 21 days there was a 
silent but statisticafly unreliable tend- 
ency for the relative amount forgotten 
to be related to the degree of conflict 
between the material and the frame of 
reference.” 

The Present Problem 

Our investigation was approached 
with emphasis on quantitative concep- 
tions. We were interested in extending 
the learning period, as well as the curve 
of forgetting, over several weeks to note 
the form of the learning curve under con- 
ditions of attitiidinal bias. Is material 
congruent with our social attitudes as- 
similated in such fashion as to yield a 
different shape of curve from that which 
appears when the material conflicts with 


i M. Sherif, The Psychology of Social Norms (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1936). 
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^ R. B. Clark, ^‘Some Factors Influendng the Remembering of Prose Material,” Arch, Psychol^ 
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^ W. S. Watson and G. W. Hartmann, “The Rigidity of a Basic Attitiidinal Frame,” /. Abmr. d* 
Soc, Psychol, 1939, XXXIV, 314-335. 
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one’s bias? If the effect of bias appears 
at the beginning, is the same relative 
degree of superiority maintained between 
the groups during the learning period, or 
does the superiority increase, or de- 
crease? Similarly, we wished to extend 
the forgetting period, and ask the same 
questions. Is there a point in the learning 
process when, despite opposite frames, 
the amount learned will be the same? 
What are the time-dynamics of the learn- 
ing and forgetting process in a situation 
such as we are testing? These are the 
questions we sought to answer. 

The Experiment 

The learning material selected for in- 
vestigation dealt with the Soviet Union. 
It was felt that, despite the fact that the 
USSR is now (1941) allied with Britain 
and the United States, the Soviet Union 
provided a topic which was vital and 
which had meaning at the present time. 
Further, attitude toward the USSR had 
achieved a certain degree of stability; 
military affairs would not seriously 
change the situation during the course of 
the experiment. Such relative stability 
was lacking in other vital topics. 

Subjects. Two small homogeneous 
groups of City College students were 
used, five in each group. One group was 
pro-Communist, the other anti-Com- 
munist. Both groups felt strongly about 
their beliefs. The subjects were chosen on 
the basis of their reputations. At least, the 
pro-Communist group was the type to 
which one gives a questionnaire to vali- 
date communist-differentiating items. 
The experimenter was personally ac- 
quainted with each subject before the 
experiment was planned, or made his 
acquaintance before the subject knew 
he was to be asked to serve in the study. 
The age range of each group was from 
19 to 22. 

Both groups were first tested on a 
neutral passage. As far as memory is 
concerned the ten subjects turned out 
to be very much alike. The variation 


within the two groups was very slight 
and the differences between the groups 
insignificant. 

Material. Two prose passages were 
chosen. One was excitedly anti-Commu- 
nist, the other more moderately pro-Com- 
munist (see Appendix) . Since the relative 
difficulty of the paragraphs differed and 
since the affective tone differed in degree, 
results on the two paragraphs cannot be 
meaningfully compared. 

Procedure. Ail sessions were private, 
with only the subject and the experi- 
menter present. The subjects were given 
these instructions: ^^Read over the para- 
graph twice at your normal reading rate.” 
After the paragraph was read, 15 min- 
utes passed before the first recall. During 
the 15 minutes the experimenter and the 
subject chatted about topics not con- 
cerned with the experiment. Then the 
subject was told: Reproduce as ac- 
curately as possible the paragraph which 
was presented to you. Make an effort to 
have your reproduction as accurate and 
as nearly identical with the original para- 
graph as you possibly can. Be sure to 
have your reproduction not only accu- 
rate but as complete as the original 
paragraph.” 

iMter several minutes this entire pro- 
cedure was repeated with the second par- 
agraph. Three members of each group 
had the pro-Communist selection first, 
while the other two had the anti-Commu- 
nist selection first. This was to minimize 
effects due to position. 

This procedure was followed at weekly 
intervals for four weeks. Then, at weekly 
intervals for five weeks, memory of the 
selection was tested without submitting 
the paragraph to the subject. The first 
part is termed the '^earning period,” the 
second, the forgetting period.” 

No effort was made to conceal the na- 
ture of the experiment, though it was 
never explicitly stated by either experi- 
menter or subject. 

Analysis. The paragraph was analyzed 
by the same method used by Clark. The 
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Fjg. 1. Learning and forgetting cur\^es for correct ” responses for pro-Cominunist 
and anti- Communist groups of the pro-Soviet Union selection. 

TABLE 1 

Average Numer of Ideas Correctly’’ Reproduced on the Pro-Soviet Union 

Selection for Both Groups 


Group 

Learning 

Forgetting 

15' 

1 Wk 

2 Wk. 

3 Wk. 

4 Wk. 

1 Wk. 

2 Wk. 

3Wk. 

4Wk. 

5Wk. 

Pro-Communist 

16.8 

28.4 

34.8 

42 0 

48.0 

37 

30.6 

26.4 

22.6 

18.8 

Anti-Communist 

14.2 

24.4 

29.0 

35.0 

41.0 

31 

23.4 

18.0 

15.4 

11.4 

Diff 

2.6 

4.0 : 

5.8 I 

7.0 1 

7.0 

6 

72 

8.4 

7,2 

7.4 

CR 

1 2.8 

1 2.84 

29 ! 

! 

3.3 1 

! ; 

3.3 

32 

3.31 

3.54 

3,5 

3.53 


paragraphs were divided into idea- 
groups. The subjects’ recall papers w^ere 
rated in this manner: 

1. Those idea-groups which were re- 
produced in the exact words or in almost 
the exact words, of the selection, were 
graded ^‘'correct.” 

2. Those whose ideas remained the 
same, but whose words were different, 
were graded changed.^’ 

3. Those definitely in error were 
graded ''incorrect.” 

4. Ideas were classified omitted” if 
no less than four of one group and no 


more than one of the other recalled 
them. 

Results 

The results will be given (a) for the 
pro-Soviet selection, (5) for the anti- 
Soviet selection, (r) for the two selections 
combined. Student’s t for small samples 
w^as used to determine statistical signifi- 
cance of the critical ratios. 

M^i — JT2 

i , — '• 

^Mi - M2 

Degrees of freedom (df or n) == ni T m — 2 
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Time DurationrWeeks 

Fig. 2. Learning and forgetting curves for '' correct responses for pro-Communist 
and anti-Communist groups of the anti-Soviet Union selection. 

TABLE 2 

Average Number of Ideas ^'Correctly’’ Reproduced on the Anti-Soviet Union 
Selection for Both Groups 


Group 

Learning 

Forgetting 

15' 

1 Wk. 

2Wk. 

3Wk. 

4Wk. 

IWk. 

2Wk. 

3Wk. 

4Wk. 

5Wk. 

Pro-Communist 

6.2 

10.0 

13.2 

16.0 

24.6 

20 

17.6 

12.8 

8.6 

5.8 

Anti-Communist 

10.0 

14.8 

20.2 

26.0 

34.4 

30 

27.2 

24.0 

20.6 

18.6 

Diff 

3.8 

4.8 

7,0 

10.0 

9.8 

10 

9.6 

11.2 

12.0 

12.8 

CR 

3.1 

3.3 

3.5 

3.6 

3.9 

4.0 

3.8 

4.2 

4.6 

4.62 


Thus, according to Fisher’s table of t 
values (p. 177), for (f/ = 8: ® 


Probability of 

t Occurring by Chance 

1.860 1 

2.306 05 

2.896 02 

3.355 01 


{a) Table 1 and Figure 1 indicate, as 
we should expect, the superiority of the 
pro-Communist group on the pro-Soviet 
selection. Using .01 as the criterion for 
statistical significance, we see that during 
the “learning period” the differences 
more and more approach such signifi- 


cance, never actually reaching it, how- 
ever. In the “forgetting period” the dif- 
ferences become significant at the end 
of the third week and remain so at the 
fourth and fifth weeks. The fact that the 
other differences are not significant at 
the .01 level may be due to at least two 
causes: the very small groups may make 
for a relatively large sigma; and, as sug- 
gested by Edwards, the degree of conflict 
between material and attitude is vital. 
This may have been material that did 
not force a sharp enough differentiation 
between the groups. Table 1 shows, how- 
ever, that the differences between the 
means increase throughout the “learn- 


® R. A. Fisber, StafisHcd Methods jor Research Worhers (London: Oliver & Boyd, 1938). 
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ing period/' indicating not only that 
early superiority is maintained, but that 
the superiority is being increased. In the 
^Torgetting period” the same tendency 
appears. The increasing superiorit 3 dn the 
learning period ma^^ in fact be due to 
selective forgetting. We assume that at 
the beginning of the first session both 
groups are equal in having no knowledge 
of the selection. At the end of this session 
the pro-Communistic group has the ad- 
vantage. Since the anti-Communistic 
group, forgets more than docs the pro- 
group this advantage is continually being 
built up, being greater at the beginning 
of each new session. 

(b) Table 2 and Figure 2 indicate the 
marked superiority of the anti-Commu- 
nist group on the anti-Soviet selection. 
All /’s except that of the first learning 
session are significant at the .01 level. 
The tendencies noted in connection with 
the previous selection are more marked 
here. The material here is such that it 
forces the cleavage which we anticipated 
in setting up our groups. 

There appears to be more active agree- 
ment and disagreement with this para- 
graph than with the preceding one. Again 
the dift'erences between the two groups 
are seen to increase in the learning period. 
The explanation, as the writers see it, 
remains the same. In the forgetting pe- 
riod, the increase in the differences is 
more marked than in the case of the pre- 
ceding selection. 

How do the curves for the two selec- 
tions compare? 

Learning. In the first selection we find 
greatest gain taking place during the first 
week, in the second during the last week. 
In general, we might characterize the 
curves of learning in Figure 1 as nega- 
tively accelerated, those in Figure 2 as 
positively accelerated. If any general 
statements can be made from the results 
of such small groups, w^e can say that we 
see the effect of difference in material. 
We do find, however, the same tendency 
of the two curves to spread farther apart. 


9 ( 

Forgetting. The trend to separate ap 
pears in both graphs. The greatest singli 
loss takes place in the fi.rst week, will 
the exception of that shown by the pro 
Communist group on the anti-Soviet 
selection. Here the greatest drop took 
place during the third week. 

Discussion 

Have we secured curves of general 
validity for all learning and forgetting of 
controversial material? If field theory is 
sound, and the writers believe it is essen- 
tially so, we should not expect the curves 
developed in this study to hold for all 
subjects and all materials. The particular 
attitude being studied; the number and 
kind of subjects; their motivation; the 
difficulty of the material; its affective 
tone ; the degree of conflict betw^een the 
material and the attitude; the external 
testing situation, which includes the rela- 
tions of the experimenter and the sub- 
jects; changes in the broader field from 
w^hich the attitude stems — these are some 
of the variables that would seem to affect 
the way in which material which sup- 
ports or contradicts our social attitudes 
w’ould be learned and forgotten. Indeed, 
under the same testing conditions, with. 
the same subjects, we got somewhat dif- 
ferent curves on the two selections. 

Must we suppose, then, that we can 
get no general curves which an hypothesis 
such as ours might seek, that we shall 
confront completely new conditions for 
each situation? The question cannot he 
answered simply, yes or no. If the basic 
situation is the same, we should expect 
basically the same general t\q)e of curve. 
But all the factors which we have men- 
tioned above, and which possibly influ- 
ence our results, cannot he the same in 
each different situation. Changes then 
would depend on the structure of the 
conditions. We cannot expect all people 
to behave as a group of college students 
behaved here. What if the individuals in- 
volved w^ere not selected in the same 
manner? And is it sufficient to speak of 
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“controversial” material? Suppose the 
material to be in one instance merely dis- 
agreeable, but in another instance of such 
a kind as to threaten our whole concep- 
tion of ourselves and of our world, so 
that there is deep ego involvement. We 
noted above how our different para- 
graphs brought different results. 

What, then, on the basis of this study 
(leaving aside for the moment its inade- 
quacies), are we prepared to say con- 
cerning the questions we asked earlier in 
the paper? Under the conditions of this 
experiment we noted that there were 
significant differences in the amount 
learned, and in the amount forgotten 
by our different groups. What is the next 
step? If the question as we have raised 
it is of importance, then other studies, 
with other subjects, with other material, 
with other conditions, must be under- 
taken. It may be that the problem needs 
to be attacked in a different manner, not 
merely making corrections in the tech- 
nique used herein, but adopting a differ- 
ent conception of the role of time. It may 
be necessary to have subjects taking 
questionnaires, or some other form of 
attitude schedule, throughout the learn- 
ing and forgetting periods — question- 
naires which will seek the same informa- 
tion each time, but so worded that it 
retains interest and meaning for the 
subjects. For “time” alone does not 
cause the forgetting — and postulating 
a stable frame of reference during the 
entire experiment may not be appropri- 
ate. 

A more important question is to ask 
what the individual will do with material 
which does not so obviously conffict with 
his autisms, yet nevertheless cannot be 
reconciled with them — when the attack 
is more subtle, when the ego is less aware 
of the threat. (Cf. the discussion of such 
issues by Gilbert and Wallen.^) 


Summary and Conclusions 

Previous studies have indicated the 
phenomenon of selective perception and 
recall; an individual notes and remem- 
bers material w^hich supports his social 
attitudes better than material w^hich con- 
flicts with these attitudes. The problem 
for investigation here \¥as to extend the 
study of the learning and forgetting 
processes and to develop curves for these 
processes. 

Attitude toward the Soviet Union was 
adopted for study. Two paragraphs, one 
mildly pro-Soviet, the other more bit- 
terly anti-Soviet, were used. The sub- 
jects were two groups of college students, 
one pro-Communist, the other anti-Com- 
munist, with five in each group. Learning 
was studied for four weeks, forgetting for 
five. K. B. Clark’s idea-group method of 
analysis was used to score the recalled 
material. 

For the pro-Soviet selection, the dif- 
ferences w^ere not statistically significant 
during the learning period, but became 
so in the latter part of the forgetting 
period. The pro-Soviet group showed a 
tendency to increase in superiority in 
both periods. The curves were not mark- 
edly different except for the points noted 
in the text. For the anti-Soviet para- 
graph, differences between the curves 
were significant throughout. 

Some factors for differences and the 
extent of possible generalization were 
discussed. 

APPENDIX 

Anti-Soviet Union Selection 
From Stalin’’ by Souvarine 

Russia, I bled white | by Stalin, | leaves 
the field free | for German dynamism, | and 
holds itself on the defensive | like the old 
decadent western nations. | In Russia of to- 
day 1 the appropriation of profit | has an 


’ G. M. Gilbert, “New Status of Experimental Studies on the Relationship of Feeling to Memory,” 
Psychol Bull, 1938, XXXV, 26-35. 

Wallen, “Ego Involvement as a Determinant of Selective Forgetting,” J, Ahnor. Ssr Soc. 
Psychol, 1942, XXXVII, 20-39. 
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unquestionably | private character, j Private 
profit is apparent | in the growing social 
inequality, j which is more revolting i m its 
arrant injustice | than in the capitalist coun- 
tries I where it is diminishing, | more intol- 
erable in the terminology of hypocritical 
equalitarianism. | No society, \ it is true, | 
has ever existed without hierarchy, | with- 
out authority, j But the socialist dream | of 
founding one in Russia | has turned into a 
nightmare. 1 The “expropriation of the ex- 
propriators” I has led to a sore of bureau- 
cratic 1 feudalism | under wEich the pro- 
letariat I and the peasantry, 1 debased | by 
the officialdom | and the mandarinate, | have 
been reduced to a kind of serfdom. | If the 
methods of production are not entirely 
capitalistic 1 it is only because, | for the 
majority of the Soviet pariahs, | the system 
deserves rather the name of slavery. | It is a 
regime of privilege | because one of exploita- 
tion, I a regime of police | because one of 
oppression. | It is a mixed structure without 
architecture, | without principles, | without 
solidity, | without roots, | heterogeneous | 
and full of contradictions. | Liberty of the 
press I and the right of assembly | exist only 
in memor>\ | 

The spirit of the liquidation of the kulaks 1 
in the late twenties [ still exists in toto. 1 No 
contemporaneous records | have been able to 
keep up I with all the mass arrests | and 
executions, | the assassinations | which col- 
lectivization dragged in its wake. | The 
secrets of the barbarous deportations | of 
millions of human beings, | transplanted to 
Arctic regions | and the Urals | are not re- 
vealed. I An American correspondent j ex- 
tremely favorable to Stalin’s interests [ 
estimated at 2 million 1 the approximate 
number | banished and exiled in 1929-1930. j 

Pno-SoviET Union Selection 
From Soviet Russia Today 

An American correspondent ] for the 
Christian Science Monitor in Russia, | 
viewing the transformation | in the Western 


Ukraine | following Soviet occupation | in 
1939, I reports. 

“Only a few* days have passed | since the 
provisional government set to work on its 
new tasks, | but the fruits of its labors ! are 
already in evidence, j Power stations j and 
other enterprises | are functioning normally. * 
Departments of education | aie being 
formed, ; departments of commerce 1 and 
food supplies, i of health | and communal 
service | and local industries, j Students will 
be provided with text books [and instruc- 
tion ! in their native language. ; A plan is 
drawm up for the reconstruction of bridges, i 
roads, | and houses. | The provisional gov- 
ernment wus elected | bv the people of the 
villages | at the first real election the people 
of that area have had. ! 

A group of the peasants went into Russia 
as the guests of a collective farm. | The 
farmers took them to see their bright clean 
cottages, 1 showed them the cattle enclo- 
sures, I and all their rich | modern equip- 
ment. I The wmder of the trip w'^as a tractor. | 
It w^as the first time the group had seen one. 1 

4s :jc * 1^. * ^ 

The popular assembly | of Western 
Ukraine! passed the following resolution.*! 
“At assemblies and meetings ! the people 
expressed their desire | to merge with the 
Soviet Union. | For only in the Soviet Union | 
has the exploitation of man | been abolished, j 
Hundreds j of powerful factories | and indus- 
trial plants I have been built 1 wffiere a work- 
ing class is employed | that knows nothing 
of exploitation. | The Ukrainian peasantry 
has become economically | strong, | possess- 
ing the entire land | and cultivating it with 
the latest technique. 1 The people feel that 
only through the Soviet Union j could they 
freely \ participate in the administration of 
the state, ! in the building of a free 1 and 
happy life for themselves.” | 

Though the peasants are not aware of the 
world politics, | they seem to have experi- 
enced ! the abolition of all national oppres- 
sion, 1 and the feeling of the unity of 
peoples, I since the Soviet occupation, i 
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CHANGES IN SOCIAL PERCEPTION AS A FUNCTION 
OF THE PERSONAL RELEVANCE OF BEHAVIOR 

By Edward E, Jones and Richard deCharms 


The present investigation is an out- 
growth of an earlier stated conception of 
social perception ^ which stressed some 
conditions under which different infer- 
ences will be drawn from the same behav- 
ior of another. If the behavior of a stimu- 
lus person has clearly defined conse- 
quences for the value-maintenance or the 
goal attainment of the perceiver, the per- 
ception of the other’s stable characteris- 
tics will proceed from a different premise 
than if the behavior has no such relevant 
consequences. We may refer to such 
premises as inferential sets and assume 
that in the former case, when another’s 
behavior has consequences for the per- 
ceiver, a value-maintenance set has been 
aroused. The consequent perceptions of 
the other’s characteristics will then vary 
greatly as a function of whether the 
other’s behavior promotes or interferes 
with goal attainment or the maintenance 
of values. If the other’s behavior has no 
such relevant consequences even though 


he behaves in an objectively identical 
way, he will be perceived and evalu- 
ated in a different, more neutral, fash- 
ion. 

Before stating the propositions which 
follow from these considerations, it is 
necessary to describe briefly the experi- 
mental procedure common to both ex- 
periments to be reported below. Groups 
of five to six subjects worked in parallel 
on a series of problem-solving tasks. A 
criterion of over-all success or failure was 
stated at the outset, and one member of 
the group (by prearrangement) failed to 
meet this criterion. For half the groups, 
the failure of this single member meant 
that he alone did not receive the prom- 
ised reward. For the remaining groups, 
his failure meant that no one in the group 
received the reward. Trait ratings of 
this critical member were obtained before 
and after the tasks. The general propo- 
sition to be tested may now be stated as 
follows: since the value-maintenance set 


From Sociometry, 1957, XX. Reprinted by permission of the authors and the publisher. This study 
was conducted in the program of the Organization Research Group of the Institute for Research 
in Social Science at the University of North Carolina. The ORG is supported jointly by the Ford 
Foundation and the Office of Naval Research [Nonr-855(04)]. This research was partially financed 
by a grant to the senior author from the Duke University Research Council. 


^ E. E. Jones, “Inferential Sets in Social Perception/’ paper read at the meeting of the American 
Psychological Association, San Francisco, 1955. 
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will be promoted to a greater extent when 
the failure of one affects the reward at- 
tainment of allj more negative charac- 
teristics will be ascribed to the failing 
person when his failure implies group 
failure than when it does not. More spe- 
cific predictions will be stated after the 
procedure of Experiment I is described 
in greater detail 

Experiment I 

Procedure. Groups of five or six sub- 
jects, with one exception, volunteers 
from the Introductory Psychology 
Course at Duke University, met for an 
experiment on “group problem solving.’’ 
The one exception in each group was a 
role-playing confederate who was care- 
fully instructed to behave in a neutral 
fashion and to fail a standard pattern of 
tasks. In an introductory period prior to 
the main part of the experiment, pro- 
cedures (including a “quiz-program” 
task) and instructions were introduced 
which attempted: (a) to arouse the mo- 
tivation of the subjects to do their best 
on the tasks required, (5) to encourage 
enough interaction so that subjects 
would have some basis for their initial 
ratings, and (c) to give the confederate 
a chance to establish himself initially as 
quite intelligent. 

The subjects were told that the group 
problem-solving tasks were well-estab- 
lished measures of individual intelligence. 
Following the orientation procedures, 
the before measure (trait ratings) 'was in- 
troduced as a measure of intelligence in 
“that most neglected area, social sensi- 
tivity.” Rating sheets were passed out 
containing 21 trait pairs such as friendly- 
unfriendly, lazy-energetic, etc., separated 
by a row of eight enclosed boxes, repre- 
senting the scale points to be checked by 
each subject. Each subject rated the 
crucial member (the failing confederate) 
and one other naive subject without 
knowing that all others were also rating 
the confederate. 


After the initial ratings had been com- 
pleted, the experimenter told the sub- 
jects that the criteiion of individual suc- 
cess and failure on the four tasks would 
be based on norms established at a rival 
college. The experimental groups were 
told that in order for the group to be suc- 
cessful and for any of the members to re- 
ceive a monetary reward ($1.00), ali 
would have to attain the stated crite- 
rion of “passing'’ three of the four 
tasks. If one failed, all failed, and no one 
received the reward. The control groups 
were told that any individual in the 
group who attained the (same) criterion 
would receive the reward, regardless of 
how well or poorly the other subjects 
did. 

The four tasks involved various ver- 
bal, arithmetical, and spatial skills all of 
which had a plausible relation to intelli- 
gence. In every group, the confederate 
was the only member to fail two of the 
four tasks. Special deception procedures 
were devised to allay the suspicions of the 
naive subjects, and the genuineness of 
the confederate’s failure was uniformly 
accepted. There were generally observ- 
able differences between experimental 
and control groups in the extent to which 
the suspense mounted as the last task 
neared completion. Sometimes, in the 
“common-fate” treatment, a subject or 
two would act as cheer leaders, urging 
the confederate through the items in 
hopes that their encouragement would 
bring success to the subject and hence to 
the group. 

After the tasks were completed, the 
experimenter announced either that the 
group (experimental condition) or one 
member (control condition) would not 
receive the reward, and subjects were 
asked to rerate the same two members 
that they had previously rated. 

The Moiimtion Variable. An attempt 
was made to vary the importance of 
“goal attainment” by preselecting sub- 
jects in terms of their achievement mo- 
tivation following procedures described 
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TABLE 1 

Experiaient I. Mean Cil\nge Scores for Each Trait Cluster by Conditions f 



Experimental group 

Control 

group 


{'"common 

Jaien 

{""individual fate'’) 


High 

Low 

High 

Low 


n Ach 

n Ach 

n Ach 

11 Ach 

Competence cluster 

1.60* 

1.65^ 

.88* 

.60* 

(Competent, intelligent, quick-witted and 
well-organized) 
jMotivation cluster 

1.02* 

.96* 

.98* 

.38* 

(Competitive, hard-driving, conscientious, 
energetic, docs his best) 

Likcability 

.10 

.52* 

! 

.12 

.28 

(Friendly, very likeable, modest, sympa- 
thetic toward others, pleasant, considerate) 
Dependable 

2.10* 

1 80* 

1.20* 

1.00* 


t The higher the score, the greater the mean change toward negative evaluation. 
.05 (significantly greater than zeio). 


by INrcClelland ct air Experimental and nature of the dependent variable, the 

control groups were each composed of rating scale. Twenty-one trait pairs were 

ten ^‘highs’’ and ten ‘'lows’’ (falling chosen to represent three a prion clus- 

above and below the general class me- ters: perceived competence^ perceived mo- 

dian respectively). Thus the experi- tivatmi, and likeahility. In addition to 

mental design was essentially a two-by- traits judged to fail into each of these 

two design with ten subjects in each of clusters, there were several “beta 

four cells. traits” ^ used as fillers to inhibit an eval- 

Hypotheses and Results. The main hy- native response set. The critical trait, de- 

pothesis of this first experiment is that pendable, was included to be evaluated 

the evaluation of the confederate will on its own. Table 1 shows the extent to 

change more in a negative direction un- which the average change on each clus- 

der experimental than control conditions, ter (plus dependable) differ reliably from 

since his behavior prevents the subjects’ zero. 

goal attainment under the former and It is apparent from a glance at the 
not the latter conditions. table that the average subject, regard- 

A second hypothesis, which might be less of experimental conditions, sees the 

stated as a corollary of the first, is that confederate as less competent and less 

the higher the need for achievement, the highly motivated after he has failed the 

greater the difference between experi- tasks. While there are no differences be- 

mental and control conditions. tween the conditions with regard to per- 

It is now important to consider the ceived motivation, there is a significantly 

^ D. C. McClelland, J. W. Atkinson, and E. L. Lowell, The Achievement Motive (New York: Apple- 
lon-Cenlury-Crofts, Inc., 1953). 

®T. B Lemann and R. L Solomon, “Group Characteristics as Revealed in Sociometric Patterns 
and Personality Ratings,^’ Sociometry, 1952, XV, 7-90. 
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greater decline in perceived competence 
for the experimental groups than for the 
control groups {p < .05). This specific 
difference was unexpected and was not 
replicated in the second experiment to be 
described below. It is diflicult to interpret 
this finding unless the competence-clus- 
ter data are viewed as an expression of 
evaluative change through the set of rat- 
ings judged by the subject to be most ap- 
propriate to the situation. 

The most direct test of the main hy- 
pothesis involves the likcabiliiy duster. 
The hypothesis is not supported by the 
data, since there is not a significant differ- 
ence between experimental and control 
groups. Moreover, the data actually con- 
tradict the hypothesis with regard to the 
variable of achievement motivation. Sub- 
jects who are low in achievement motiva- 
tion show a greater negative change on 
likeability items than those high in 
achievement motivation. It appears that 
subjects with high-achievement motiva- 
tion inhibit negative evaluations of the 
confederate, possibly because his failure 
serves to emphasize their own success by 
contrast. 

Since previous research has shown that 
‘dependability” is a trait which is es- 
pecially sensitive to changes in interper- 
sonal perception^ it was h 3 ^othesized 
that the confederate will be seen as de- 
clining in dependability more under the 
experimental than the control situation . 
It was further predicted that this change 
would be greater for those subjects high 
in achievement motivation. The first part 
of this hypothesis \vas clearly supported 
{p < .02), but again the achievement- 
motivation variable failed to discrimi- 
nate. 

Thus, while the confederate’s failure 
under conditions of common group fate 
does not result in his being rated down 
on the likeability cluster, he is seen to be 
significantly less dependable than the 


same person behaving in the same wax' 
under conditions of individual-reward 
attainment 

As a final over-all index of evaluative 
change, an a priori halo chaster was con- 
structed by oombining the 14 most 
clearly evaluative traits. It was possible 
to test the main In^Dothesis (of greater 
change under experimental conditions) 
in terms of global evaluation. The hy- 
pothesis was confirmed at the .05 level. 
Again the difference between highs and 
lows on need achievement was negligible. 

Discussion of Experiment I. If one 
compares the reactions to a role-playing 
confederate under the experimental and 
control conditions of the first experiment, 
the results indicate that when the con- 
federate’s behavior is relevant to (i.e., 
prevents) the goal attainment of the per- 
ceiver, he is seen as relatively less com- 
petent, less dependable, and the over-all 
evaluation of him is more negative in 
tone. However, a group of traits specifi- 
cally chosen to reflect likeability did not 
discriminate between subjects in the dif- 
ferent experimental conditions. 

There are several possible reasons for 
the failure of this particular prediction. 
It may be that a general reluctance to 
commit oneself to a ‘‘negative-like- 
ability” judgment is a powerful obscur- 
ant in the present situation, and that the 
culturally grounded inhibitions behind 
this reluctance operate less in other areas 
of interpersonal e\mluation. This would 
help explain the significant results with 
regard to the competence and halo 
clusters which may serve, in a sense, as 
surrogates for a likeability judgment. 

Of somewhat greater theoretical in- 
terest is the possibility that the primary 
hypothesis needs to be qualified to take 
into account certain perceptual precon- 
ditions. It is quite conceivable that the 
perceived reason for the confederate’s 
failure plays an important role in any 


^ E. E. Jones, “Authoritarianism as a Determinant of First-Impression Formation,” /. ?m., 1954, 
XXIII, 107-127. 
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TABLE 3 

Experiment II: Means and Standard Deviations, Halo Cluster 



Experimental group 

Control 

group 


Motivation 

Competence 

Motivation 

Competence 


instructions 

instructions 

instructions 

instructions 

Mean * 

23 0 

17.3 

14.4 

18.9 

Standard deviation 

10 68 

6.27 

2.12 

9.53 


The greater the mean change, the more negative the “after” evaluation. 


experimental and control conditions in 
Experiment I. It was here predicted that 
there would be more negative halo in the 
motivation-experimental condition than 
in any other combined condition. The 
means and standard deviations are pre- 
sented in Table 3. It is clear that the mo- 
tivation-experimental subgroup has the 
largest mean, but there is wide variabil- 
ity among the individual scores com- 
posing this mean. While some subjects 
in the motivation-experimental sub- 
group changed markedly in a negative 
direction, a few changed very slightly. In 
the motivation-control subgroup, how- 
ever, the change was uniform and mod- 
erate. 

In Experiment I, subjects in the ex- 
perimental groups saw the confederate 
as declining more in dependability than 
did subjects in the control groups. In 
line with the revised hypothesis of Ex- 
periment II, this decline should be 
greater when the reason for failure is per- 
ceived to be motivational than when it 
is perceived to be a matter of compe- 
tence. Table 2 shows that this is indeed 
the case, the difference being highly re- 
liable. Thus, despite the fact that the two 
sets of instructions did not create differ- 
ential perceptions of the confederate’s 
motivation, they did have the predicted 
effect on the ratings of dependability. 

The main (revised) h>^othesis of the 
present experiment assumes that there 
will be a greater decline in positive eval- 


uation under experimental than under 
control conditions if the confederate’s 
failure is attributed to lack of motiva- 
tion. Therefore, we would expect the per- 
son with low perceived motivation to be 
liked less under experimental than under 
control conditions. A comparison of the 
correlations between perceived motiva- 
tion and likeability under experimental 
versus control conditions indicates that 
this is true in both experiments, but in 
neither are the differences quite signifi- 
cant statistically. 

General Discussion 

There is evidence from both experi- 
ments that a person who behaves in a 
certain way will be perceived differently 
as a function of the relevance of his be- 
havior to the value maintenance of the 
perceiver. Specifically, in both experi- 
ments, the failing confederate is per- 
ceived to be less dependable when his 
failure prevents others from reward at- 
tainment. Furthermore, when the tasks 
are presented as measures of motivation 
in Experiment II, this decline in per- 
ceived dependability is clearly greater 
than when the tasks are presented as an 
intelligence test. By inference, the de- 
gree to which the confederate is seen as 
responsible for behavior which causes 
the group to fail is a definite factor in 
evaluating his dependability. The cor- 
relational data bear this out in a more 
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tentative way with regard to his “like- 
ability.” Objectively, this contingency 
between change in perceived motivation 
and change in evaluation is not entirely 
reasonable because an incompetent but 
highly motivated person can be equally 
obstructive as far as goal attainment is 
concerned. Subjectively, however, when 
the locus of phenomenal causality is 
perceived as internal to the agent of 
frustration, negative evaluation is more 
severe. 

These related experiments may be seen 
as a demonstration of the effects of set on 
the perception of the characteristics of 
others. Different inferences will be drawn 
from the same behavior, as a function of 
the set promoted by the structure of the 
social situation. The behavior of others 
does not appear to have a constant mean- 
ing, and the attribution of stable charac- 
teristics to the behaver is dependent on 
the significance of his behavior for the 
perceiver^s own value-maintenance or 
goal attainment. 

SmiMARY 

Two experiments were conducted in an 
effort to demonstrate that different in- 
ferences will be drawn from the same be- 
havior when this behavior does or does 
not have personal relevance for the per- 
ceiver. A common experimental pro- 
cedure was adopted for both experiments 
which involved the ultimate failure of 
a confederate to meet the announced 
norms on a series of tasks. The personal 
relevance of this failure was varied by 
initially announcing that the attainment 
of a monetary reward would either be on 
a group or “common-fate” basis (ex- 
perimental groups) or on an individual- 
achievement basis (control groups). In 
the first experiment, subjects were pre- 
selected in terms of their general- 
achievement motivation, in an attempt 
to vary the importance of attaining the 
reward. In the second experiment, 


achievement motivation was not a meas- 
ured variable, but the tasks were pre- 
sented as either measures of motivation 
or intelligence. The main hypotheses 
and results of both experiments may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. When the reward attainment of 
each subject depends on the successful 
performance of all subjects, rather than 
being determined on an individual basis, 
(a) a failing subject will be seen as rela- 
tively less likeable, (b) across all eval- 
uative traits there will be a greater nega- 
tive halo, and (c) the failing subject will 
be seen as less dependable in the former 
than in the lattei condition. The results 
show that (a) is not supported by either 
experiment, (b) is supported by Experi- 
ment I, and as predicted in Experiment 
II under “motivation instructions” (al- 
though heterogeneity of variance pre- 
cludes a rigorous test), and (c) is sup- 
ported by both experiments. It is impor- 
tant to note that both negative-halo 
increase and dependability decline are 
greater wLen the tasks are presented as 
measures of motivation in the second ex- 
periment — i.e., when the locus of cau- 
sality is internal to the subject who fails. 

2. There will be a higher correlation 
between perceived-motivation decline 
and likeability decline under experi- 
mental than control conditions. The re- 
sults show that, while the correlations in 
neither experiment differ significantly 
from each other, they are both in the 
predicted direction. 

While the results of the present in- 
vestigations are generally in line with 
theoretical expectations, it is clear that 
there are many difficulties in controlling 
social-stimulus cues to yield uniform and 
consistent patterns of inference. Never- 
theless, the results of the present research 
seem to encourage the belief that prog- 
ress in understanding the processes of 
social perception can be served by such 
experimental attempts. 
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ON THE RELATION BETWEEN FEELINGS AND PER- 
CEPTION OF FEELINGS AMONG MEMBERS OF SMALL 
GROUPS 

By Renato Tagiuri^ Jerome S. Brunefy a7'id Robert R. Blake 


Are members of a group able to per- 
ceive their feelings for each other more 
accurately than might be predicted by 
chance? Are their perceptions of how 
others feel toward them related to their 
own feelings for others? Is the mutuality 
of feelings in a small group higher than 
would be expected by chance? How do 
these phenomena of accuracy, “congru- 
ency,^’ and mutuality relate to each 
other and affect group functioning? 
These questions are the concern of this 
paper. 

If the members of a small group are 
asked to express their likes and dislikes 
for each other and to express also their 
“guesses” as to who likes and dislikes 
them,^ their responses provide the fol- 
lowdng relevant data for each member of 
the group: (a) his preferences and aver- 
sions for others in the group, (b) the feel- 
ings other group members actually have 
for him, and (c) how he sees the feelings 
of others in the group — in short, his 
guesses about others’ preferences or aver- 
sions toward him. 

Subjects and Procedure. The paper is 
based on data gathered from 47 groups, 
ranging in size from six to 32 members, 
varying in the average age of members 
from eight to 40 years. The groups, com- 


posed mostly of men, were of many 
kinds: naval crews, summer campers, 
seminars, semitherapeutic groups — all in 
existence prior to and independent of our 
research. IMembers were asked to indi- 
cate, without restriction on number, 
those in the group they “liked best” and 
those they “liked least,” and to guess 
which members they thought “liked 
them best” and least. 

Accuracy of Perceiving Affect. The 
term accuracy denotes an instance in 
which a subject’s perception of another’s 
feeling for him is correct. Does accuracy 
exceed chance level? 

In order to test this question it is nec- 
essary to determine what accuracy levels 
might be expected to occur by chance in 
a group. One can do this by constructing 
mathematically groups of robots accord- 
ing to the following specifications.^ For 
each member of a human group a robot 
is constructed. Each robot is matched 
with his human counterpart in terms of 
number of choices and number of guesses, 
a necessary specification since the human 
5s were permitted to make an unre- 
stricted number of entries in each case. 
The robot is of course “forbidden” to re- 
spond to himself or to the same member 
twice and is not permitted both to choose 


This paper is a quite complete revision and extension of an earlier paper by R. Tagiuri, R. R. Blake, 
and J. S. Bruner, Some Determinants of the Perception of Positive and Negative Feelings in Others,” 
J . Abnorm. Soc, Psychol., 1953, XLVIII, 585-592, employing new data and revising the interpretation 
presented in that discussion. The project was sponsored in part by the United States Navy under 
ONR Contract No. N5 ori-07646 and in part by the United States Air Force under Contract No. 
AF 33 (038-12782) monitored by the Human Resources Research Institute. 


^ R. Tagiuri, ‘^Relational Analysis; an Extension of Sociometric Method with Emphasis upon 
Social Perception,” Sociometry, 1952, XV, 91-104. 

^ Details of how’ this is done are given in R. D. Luce, J. Macy, and R. Tagiuri, “A Statistical 
Model for Relational Analysis,” Psychometrika, 1955, XX, 319-327; and in R. Tagiuri, J. S. Bruner, 
and N, Kogan, “Estimating the Chance Expectancies of Dyadic Relationships within a Group,” 
Psychol Bull, 1955, LII, 122-131. 
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TABLE 1 

Observed and Expected Accuracy, Congruency, and 

iMUTUALITY FOR 47 GROUPS COOTINED 



Observed 

Expected 




Sum / 

Av. 

percent 

Sum f 

Av. 

percent 

Chi=* 

P 

Accuracy (over-all) 

3135 

46 5 i 

2538 

37.6 

248.9 1 

.001 

choice 

1054 

43 8 

I 698 

29.0 

262.7 

.001 

rejection 

437 

27.5 

I 315 

19.9 

1 100.6 

.001 

Congruency (over-all) 

4725 

70.0 

! 2538 

37.6 

3009.5 

OOl 

choice 

1502 

02.4 

698 

29 0 j 

1 1271.6 

.001 

rejection 

1 981 

62.8 

315 

19.9 

^ 1430.6 

.001 

Mutuality (over-all) 

3010 

44.7 

2471 

36.6 : 

252 2 

.001 

choice 

1238 

52.3 

916 

38.1 

201 0 

.001 

rejection 

520 

32.7 

389 

24.4 

75.6 

,001 


Based on 47 df.’s. 


and reject the same person or to specify 
another as both choosing and rejecting 
him. 

Table 1 gives the observed and ex- 
pected data for all the 47 groups com- 
bined. We see that 43.8 percent of the 
guesses individuals made about which 
other members of the group liked them 
were accurate — that is, those other indi- 
viduals actually did like them, according 
to their own report. Our robots, guessing 
purely by chance, were accurate only 29 
percent of the time about the choices of 
others. Similarly, our subjects were more 
accurate than chance in guessing which 
other members of the group disliked 
them. The chi-square test is used to 
assess the significance of the discrepancy 
between observed human accuracy and 
the chance accuracy of our mathematical 
robots. Significance tests were performed 
separately on each of the 47 groups and 
then summed. Our human groups showed 
a level of accuracy significantly in excess 
of chance expectancy, a level of accuracy 
obtainable by chance at the one-in-a- 
thousand level. 

Are our subjects equally accurate in 
perceiving those who like them and those 


who reject them? Statistically, the ques- 
tion is a difliculi one to answer for rea- 
sons that need not concern us here. But 
what we have found is that individual 
groups of subjects are more frequently 
better than chance in perceiving accu- 
rately the choices of others than they are 
in perceiving rejections — a matter to 
which we shall presently return. 

In sum, while the general perceptual 
accuracy of our Ns is significantly better 
than that of matched robots, the major 
contributing factor in this performance 
derives from the superiority of humans in 
perceiving acceptance or choice by 
others. 

Congruency of Feeling and Perception. 
Do Ns interpret others^ feelings in terms 
of their own feelings toward them? That 
is to say, if an S likes another, will this 
lead him to see the other as liking him? 
This matching of choice and guess we 
shall refer to as perceptual-affective con- 
gruency, or more simply, congruency. 

If congruency prevails, one would ex- 
pect to find a higher than chance inci- 
dence of Ns who both like another and 
feel chosen by him, and of Ns who dislike 
another and feel rejected by him. To test 
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this hypothesis the human groups are 
again compared with their robot counter- 
parts. 

The combined chi square of this com- 
parison (Table 1) has a p value of less 
than .001. Clearly, then, our human Ss> 
tend to perceive the feelings of others in 
accordance with their own feeling for 
them. Congruency occurs far in excess of 
chance. 

Is this tendency toward congruency a 
general one or is it specific to choosing or 
rejecting? Congruency for both choice 
and rejection reach highly significant 
levels, pooled chi squares indicating that 
such deviations would be obtained by 
chance less than once in a thousand 
times. In sum, for both accepting and re- 
jecting, congruency is the rule: one re- 
jects another and sees the other as reject- 
ing one, or one chooses another and sees 
one’s choice reciprocated.^ 

Mutuality of Feelings. Is the incidence 
of mutual feelings between members — 
reciprocal choice or omission or rejection 
— in excess of the chance level set by 
matched robot groups? A chi-square 
test shows that mutuality does exceed 
chance, a pooled chi square yielding a 
confidence level of less than .001. 

Closer examination of the data for in- 
dividual groups shows, however, that 
this result is contributed mostly by the 
larger groups and that mutuality does 
not greatly exceed chance in absolute 
terms. Also, as in the case of accuracy 
the excess over chance is greater for mu- 
tuality of choice than for mutuality of re- 
jection. 

Interrelation of Accuracy, Congruency, 
and Mutuality. It is simplest to begin with 
the relationship between two members 
of a dyad, A and B. Let us suppose that 
A chooses B and that, as may well occur, 
the feeling is reciprocated and B chooses 


J. We represent this in the pattern be- 
low, noting choice by + ” and concen- 
trating on how A will perceive ^’s feel- 
ings for him. 

A ’s feeling for ^ : + 

dl’s perception of j5’s feeling: .r 
^’s feeling for A : + 

Now, if it should turn out to be the case 
(and it is very likely that it will be) that 
.I’s choice of B is accompanied by the 
feeling of being chosen in return by B, 
then this congruency effect will lead to 
X being a plus. It would then automati- 
cally follow, of course, that A would also 
be accurate in identifying B as choosing 
him. Thus, the coexistence of mutuality 
in excess of chance and of congruency in 
excess of chance — both known to occur — 
automatically produces accuracy without 
any acumen whatsoever on the part of .4, 

A more general way of putting the 
matter is to note that 

1. if congruency and mutuality are 
present, then accuracy must occur, 

2. if congruency and accuracy are 
present, then mutuality must be 
present, and 

3. if mutuality and accuracy are 
present, then congruency must be 
present. 

It follows from this that it is impossible 
to examine the nature of self-referent ac- 
curacy in a dyad without taking into ac- 
count the concurrent existence of mu- 
tuality and congruency. For either none 
of the three may be present or one of the 
three may be present alone, but beyond 
that the presence of any two determines 
the presence of the third. 

As a first step toward unravelling this 


® The reader should bear in mind that this discussion of congruency makes no assumptions about 
whether or not the perceptual side of the affect-perception link is accurate. We are dealing with per- 
ceptions in the present instance o-s if all perceptions w^ere responses made in the presence of a blank 
stimulus. At a later place in the paper, the question of accuracy and congruency will be treated. 
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skein, we inquire about the relationship 
of accuracy and congruenc}^ Are percep- 
tions of another’s choice more or less ac- 
curate when the_y are accompanied by a 
corresponding choice? That is, if A feels 
chosen by B, is he more likely to be right 
if he also chooses B or not? In our group, 
we find that the difference between Ihe 
two perceptual conditions is negligible. 
We are about as accurate in perceiving 
the presence of choice, rejection, or omis- 
sion when we have feelings congruent 
with these preferences as when we do not 
— 48 percent as compared with 42 per- 
cent. In both cases, the performance is 
in excess of what one would expect 
from chance robots. Thus, our sub- 
jects’ accuracy in estimating whether 
others liked or disliked them was not 
simply a reflection of the fact that they 
believed their own choices and rejections 
were reciprocated. 

We may now ask the parallel question 
about accuracy and mutuality, that is, 
whether you recognize the feelings of an- 
other more easily wdien you have the 
same feelings for him as he does for you. 
This time we find a huge difference. 
When you feel toward another the same 
way as he feels toward you, you will be 
correct in recognizing his feelings 76 per- 
cent of the time. But should you feel dif- 
ferently toward him than he feels toward 
you, you will only be correct in your per- 
ception of his feelings 23 percent of the 
time. i\Ioreover, your correct perception 
in the presence of mutuality will be no- 
tably in excess of chance, while the level 
of accuracy you attain where no mutu- 
ality is present will be significantly below 
chance. In a word, if you and another 
person share common feelings for each 
other, each of you is very likely indeed 
to know the feelings the other holds for 
him— in roughly three out of four cases. 
If, on the other hand, the two of you feel 
differently toward each other, each of 
you is likely to be mistaken about the 
other’s feeling some three in four times. 

Before we interpret this interesting 


finding, wt must explore several possible 
ways in which the phenomenon could 
have come about. Consider the enor- 
mously effective performance of human 
beings in recognizing the feelings of those 
with whom there is a mutual bond. It can 
be produced in two w’ays. Given mutu- 
ality, the correspondence between the 
feeling ^'received” and its perception 
could be the result either of congruency 
or of real accuracy. If mutual feelings are 
present and one recognizes them for what 
they are, the result is an ‘‘overjiroduc- 
tion” in excess of chance of three types 
of relationships: 

Js feeling J ’s percepotion F’s feeling 
for B of B'& feeling for A 

+ + 4 - 

0 0 0 


In the present case, the two outside col- 
umns are fi.xed — i.e., mutuality prevails 
— and the question is whether the middle 
column is determined by matching the 
right hand one (accuracy) or the left 
hand one (congruency). We cannot tell 
in instances of the above kind. The first 
thing that can be said is that both in 
terms of frequency and in terms of the 
degree to which it exceeds chance, con- 
gruency is a significantly more powerful 
and ubiquitous phenomenon than accu- 
racy (see Table 1). This suggests that the 
matching of perception to mutuality is 
more likely to be produced by the tend- 
ency to feel chosen by another in a man- 
ner congruent with how one feels toward 
him. But there is a second, direct ap- 
proach to the problem. 

The test is provided by the way in 
which perception operates under condi- 
tions of nonmutuality. Perceptual accu- 
racy where nonmutuality of feeling pre- 
vails is significantly Mow chance. Why 
is this so? Concretely, is this poor per- 
formance attributable to congruency or 
to a lack of perceptual skill? There are six 
kinds of relationship between two people 
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that may be classified as nonmulual: 


J’s feeling 

J’s perception 

B’s feeling 

for B 

of B’s feeling 

for A 

+ 

AY 

0 

+ 

AY 

— 

0 

AY 

-f 

0 

AY 

— 

- 

AY 

+ 

- 

AY 

0 

We inquire 

now whether Xi . 

. . Ae corre- 


spond to the left-hand column or the 
right. If they correspond to the left, then 
we are dealing with congruency, if to the 
right, then with genuine accuracy. We 
know already that there is a helow chance 
correspondence between rri . . . and the 
right-hand column: perceptual accuracy 
is below chance in such nonmutual 
dyads. We also know that the relation 
between the middle column and the left 
one is above chance — that is to say, 
whether accurate or not, one’s percep- 
tions are in line with one’s own choices 
and rejections. For this crucial test case, 
then, we must conclude that perceptual 
performance (in this case a very poor 
performance indeed) is attributable to 
the operation of congruency. 

It would be convenient if we could 
argue from this that the excellent percep- 
tual performance of the members of mu- 
tual dyads could be accounted for in the 
same way. Indeed, such an argument can 
be made. But it does not follow by neces- 
sity that if inaccuracy is attributable to 
the effects of congruency, therefore ac- 
curacy can be thus accounted for in the 
same way. In truth, the question must 
be left indeterminate. What we can and 
must say, however, is that the happy cir- 
cumstance that leads people to feel mu- 
tually toward each other in excess of 
chance, and the all too human tendency 
to see others as feeling toward us in much 
the same way as we feel toward them — 
this fortunate concatenation produces a 
state in which people perforce ‘^know” 
how the other feels. Even if the origin of 
this knowing” is indeterminate, we can 
at least count our blessings! 


Summary and Discussion 

How do human 6 s differ from chance 
robots” in choosing and rejecting each 
other and in perceiving these choices and 
rejections? The ^s were asked to indicate 
those fellow group members they liked 
best and those they liked least and those 
they thought liked them the best and 
least. No restriction was placed on the 
number to be chosen or guessed. 

There are three principal dimensions 
in terms of which our results may be ex- 
amined. The first is perceptual accuracy: 
the extent to which human 5s deviate 
from robots in recognizing how group 
members feel toward them. Perceptual- 
affective congruency constitutes the sec- 
ond: the degree to which 5s see the feel- 
ings of others as corresponding to their 
own feelings for others. The final di- 
mension is mutuality: the extent to which 
mutual preferences between 5s prevail. 

The accuracy with which 5s are able 
to recognize the feelings they evoke in 
group members is in excess of chance. 
This deviation from chance is, however, 
accounted for in major part by the su- 
periority of human 5s in recognizing cor- 
rectly those who like them best. Accu- 
racy in recognizing rejection is not as 
markedly above robot chance, though it 
is significantly so. 

The recognition of affect in others is, 
like any other form of perceptual recog- 
nition, dependent both upon the cues 
available and upon the degree to which 
an observer is set to utilize these cues. 
What is special about the kind of cues 
we are dealing with here is that the}^ are 
emitted by human beings rather than by 
objects and that human beings, given 
elaborate training in comportment, learn 
to suppress or mask certain cues in ac- 
cordance with their cultural dictates. 

A facile generalization based on a doc- 
trine of the defense of self-esteem might 
say that people would more readily rec- 
ognize cues of acceptance by others than 
cues of rejection or indifference. Such is 
one bare finding of our study. But disci- 
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plined common sense and clinical obser- 
vation warn us away from such a con- 
clusion. Concern over rejection — or, 
more generally, aihliative anxiety — 
should lead to high accuracy in spotting 
rejection by others. Wli}’ do the findings 
contradict such conclusions? There are 
three possible hypotheses: (a) cues of re- 
jection are masked by politeness, (b) 
cues of rejection are perceptually denied 
as an act of ego defense, or (c) in ade- 
quate training in recognizing cues of re- 
jection. In short, is the failure one of in- 
trinsic difiiculty, of defense, or of skill? 
Let us sa}^ at the outset that we do not 
know which view is the more reasonable 
or whether any is more reasonable than 
the others. It is true that rejection and 
hostility are masked in our culture, and 
the As in these experiments were no ex- 
ception to the rule. They reported, for 
example, difficulty and reluctance in 
making rejections and, indeed, made 
fewer rejections than choices. With re- 
gard to ego-defensive activity, a rich 
clinical literature speaks directly to the 
likelihood of such maneuvers. The evi- 
dence of strong tendencies to congruency 
between feeling and perception to which 
we turn shortly would lend support to 
the defensive h}q)othesis.’’ Finally, such 
is the embarrassment over rejection in 
our society that it seems likely that the 
opportunity for testing cues of rejection 
through “acting out” is rather markedly 
reduced — at least in the middle-class cul- 
ture from which our As were drawn — and 
thus the opportunity for learning is hin- 
dered. Also, liking leads to continued in- 
teraction that permits learning about its 
cues, while rejection leads to separation, 
with a markedly impoverished chance for 
learning about its manifestations. 

A second finding is that human As ex- 
ceed the robots in congruency, that is, in 
the extent to which the feeling they hold 
for a person is identical to the feeling they 
perceive this person to have for them. 


The deviation was accounted for by the 
tendency both to choose another and to 
see him as accepting, and to reject an- 
other and to see him as rejecting. 

The psychological dynamics of congru- 
ency are not well understood and there is 
little in our data to shed further light on 
the subject. Several reasonable hypothe- 
ses may be put forward. For example, 
when one chooses another as one he 

likes best,” perceiving him as choosing 
in return, “protects” one from a feeling 
of rejection. Equally reasonable is the 
proposition that one responds to a person 
who is seen as liking one by reciprocating 
the perceived choice of the other. Either 
or both of these may operate in a given 
case. There is neither an a priori nor an 
empirical basis for choosing between the 
two. Again, with respect to the congru- 
ency of rejection, two equally likely hy- 
potheses suggest themselves. One forms 
a dislike for another and, in order to re- 
lieve guilt over one’s hostility toward an 
“'innocent,” one then sees the other as 
disliking one in turn. The process has 
been described by Alurray as comple- 
mentary projection. The obverse se- 
quence supposes that one sees another as 
rejecting and rejects in return. 

A third finding is that mtihialiiy also 
exceeds chance level significantly. 

Consider now the conditions with 
which accuracy is associated. It is not as- 
sociated with congruency: As showed 
equal accuracy wffielher their percep- 
tions were congruent with their feelings 
or not. Accuracy is strikingly in excess of 
chance under conditions where individ- 
uals have mutual feelings for each other, 
below chance if they happen not to have 
mutual feelings. Where d and B like each 
other and d, out of a known tendency to 
be congruent, thinks B likes him, his per- 
ception will necessarily be accurate. If, 
on the other hand, A likes B who dis- 
likes him in return, d’s congruency — 
thinking B likes him — necessarily leads 


^ H. A. Murray, *‘The ITfecl of Fear upon Estimates of the Maliciousness of Other Personalities,” 
J. Soc. BsyM., 1933, IV, 310 -329. 
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to inaccuracy. Perceptual skill seems to 
have relatively little to do with the 
matter when one considers the genesis of 
accuracy and inaccuracy in mutual and 
nonmutual pairs. 

The psychological implications of such 
a finding are provocative. Consider the 
interaction of A and B under conditions 
where mutuality plus congruency induce 

accuracy.’’ Given these conditions, they 
will behave toward each other appro- 
priately, the responses of each being con- 
sonant both with his own feelings and 
with the feelings of the other. The ensu- 
ing activity is likely to be of such a na- 
ture as to reinforce the state of actual 
and perceived mutuality. Should mutu- 
ality be absent, however, the matter is 
quite different. Given the known tend- 
ency toward congruency, perceptions 
will agree with feelings and inaccuracy 
will be the consequence. Let A have a 
positive feeling for B, while B feels nega- 
tively toward A. Congruency prevailing, 
their perceptions of each other will, for a 
while at least, be in agreement with the 
feelings they hold for one another. In 
short order they risk being at cross-pur- 
poses: one liking and feeling liked by the 
other, the second disliking and feeling 
disliked by the first. Contrary to the case 
of mutual feelings first discussed, here 
the tendency toward congruency brings 
about behavior that differs markedly 
from what would occur were each par- 
ticipant perceiving correctly the feelings 
of the other. Not that such a precarious 
interpersonal situation will necessarily 
last. Nor, indeed, need we assume that 
the quasi-autistic accuracy of the mu- 
tual case will lead to a stable interac- 
tion. 

What we wish to point out, and we feel 


it is of the most central import, is that in 
both the instance of mutuality-and-ac- 
curacy and of nonmutuality-and-inaccu- 
racy, autistic processes are at work: in 
one case leading to a good preliminary 
adjustment, in the other to a most un- 
stable one. 

In sum, the interpersonal perceptions 
of individuals in a small face-to-face 
group appear to be dependent to a large 
extent upon the operation of a congru- 
ency between how a member feels toward 
another and how the other is seen as feel- 
ing toward him. If two individuals have 
mutual feelings toward each other, their 
impressions of each other are likely, 
thereby, to be accurate.” If mutuality 
of feeling happens to be absent they may 
be at cross-purposes with each other — a 
situation relieved by the practice of po- 
liteness and reserve designed to mask 
feelings whose recognition might prove 
disruptive. In any case, accuracy of per- 
ception in interpersonal relations seems 
as much a product of other factors as a 
skill in its own right. 

Next steps in research require longi- 
tudinal studies of groups and the dyads 
composing them. What form of data is 
needed for such analysis? We believe 
they must be of two kinds. First, careful 
clinical interviews with 5s on the nature 
of their choices and guesses and on the 
cues utilized by them in perceiving the 
feelings of others for them. Second, “lon- 
gitudinal” data are required: the same 
kind of data utilized in the present study, 
but gathered periodically over the life- 
time of a group from first acquaintance 
to some final stable state. Comparable 
robot computations would, of course, be 
needed at each stage of a group’s exist- 
ence.^ 


The study of the accuracy of interpersonal perception is beset with many methodological pitfalls, 
only a few of which have been discussed in these pages. For a proper cautionary approach, the reader 
is referred to the following three papers as a guide: L. J. Cronbach, “Processes Affecting Scores on 
‘Understanding of Others’ and ‘Assumed Similarity’,” Psychol. Bull., 1955, LII, 177-193; L. J. Cron- 
bach, “Proposals Leading to Analytic Treatment of Social-perception Scores,” in R. Tagiuri and 
L. Petrulio (eds,), Person Perception (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1958). R. Tagiuri, 
“Social Preference and its Perception,” in ihU. 
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SOME DETERMINANTS AND CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE PERCEPTION OF SOCIAL CAUSALITY 
By John W , Thihaut and Henry IV » Riecken 


It is a generally accepted finding of re- 
search on group cohesiveiiess that in- 
creased social interaction in a setting of 
reward or success leads to heightened 
interpersonal acceptance P It is not en- 
tirely clear, however, in just what wa3^s 
social interaction is responsible for in- 
creasing liking between individuals. We 
shall describe below two experiments in 
which we have attempted to isolate some 
simple determinants of the ways in which 
interaction may be perceived, and to 
study the consequences of such percep- 
tions for changes in interpersonal accept- 
ance. 

A basic determinant of acceptance is 
the perception that one’s instrumental 
communications (e.g., attempts to in- 
fluence another) have controlled the re- 
cipient. This statement is based on our 
assumption that veridical perception of 
such control signalizes goalward locomo- 
tion and good predictability of the social 
environment. Thus, if person X sends in- 
fluence attempts of equal strength to per- 
sons F and Z, and if Y is perceived to 
comply while Z is perceived as not com- 
plying, then X will tend to accept Y and 
to reject Z. The authors have reported a 
preliminary experiment - in which it was 


arranged that X would perceive F as 
compUing andZ as not complying in the 
influence attempt. The predicted relative 
acceptance of Y and rejection of Z were 
obtained. This relationship between per- 
ceived control and acceptance can also be 
formulated in terms of the perception of 
social causality. A perceives that his in- 
fluence attempt (instrumental communi- 
cation) ‘'‘causes” a compliant change in 
behavior or attitude in F, and not in Z. 
X accepts F and rejects Z. 

The foregoing statement is restricted 
to situations where X perceives that his 
communication has caused compliance 
from one person but failed to produce it 
from another. When we consider the case 
in which two or more persons respond 
favorably following a communication 
from X, a new range of problems is intro- 
duced, for X may not necessarily^ per- 
ceive his communication as causing the 
compliance in each case. A comment by 
Heider ^ notes this possibility. When we 
see a moving object A , we can attribute 
the movement either to A itself or to an- 
other object B. In the fi.rst case we see 
the movement as a spontaneous act of A , 
in the second as passive movement in- 
duced by In his studies of the per- 


From Journal of Personality, 1955, XXIV, 113“133 with slight abridgement. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the authors and publisher. One experiment was supported by the Institute for Research in 
Social Science at the University of North Carolina. The data for the other experiment were collected 
at the Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard University. The Harvard research was sponsored in 
part by the United States Air Force under Contract No. AF 33(038-12782). 


^ L. Festinger and H. H. Kelley, Changing Attitudes through Social Contact (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan, Research Center for Group Dynamics Institute for Social Research, 1951); J. C. Gil- 
christ, “The Formation of Social Groups under Conditions of Success and Failure/’ J.Ahnorm. & 
Soc. Psychol., 1952, XL VII, 174-187; G. C. Homans, The Human Group (New York* Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1950); H. W. Riecken and G. C Homans, “ Psychological Aspects of Social Structure,” 
in G. Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psvchologv (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Weslev Co., Inc., 
1954), pp. 786-832. 

2 J. W. Thibaut and H. W. Riecken, “ Authoritarianism, Status, and the Communication of Aggres- 
sion,” Hum. Rel, 1955, VIII, 95-120. 

^ F. Heider, “Social Perception and Phenomenal Causality,” Psychol. Rev., 1944, LI, 358-374. 

^ Ibid, p. 358. 
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ceptioii of mechanical causality, ]\Ii- 
cliotte ^ has described the experimental 
conditions under which two phenomena 
C 4 uite similar to those noted by Heider 
can be observed. In “Peffet Lancement 
. . . les observateurs voient Tobjet A 
donner un choc a Fob jet B et le chasser, 
le lancer en avant, le projeter, lui donner 
une impulsion.”® Although this ‘launch- 
ing” of B is not the same as perceiving 
B'5 movement as self-caused, it begins to 
approximate the perception that B's 
movement was merely “occasioned” by 
A. Michotte’s “Teffet Entrainement ” 
corresponds very closely to the percep- 
tion that B is passive and inert, being 
“carried along” by A. In terms of the 
perception of social causality, any change 
in F’s behavior or attitude in a direction 
conforming to A’s instrumental com- 
munication may be perceived by X to 
have been caused by Y himself or by X 
(or his communication). In this case F’s 
“compliance” is perceived to be either 
spontaneous and self-caused or coerced 
by X. This corresponds to the Lewinian 
distinction between “own force” and 
“induced force”: X may perceive F^s 
“compliance” as motivated either by 
Y’s “own force” or by an “induced 
force” from X. 

We suggest that the main factors de- 
termining the two types of perceptual 
attribution are the power relations be- 
tween X and F and between X and Z. 
Suppose that: (1) Z perceives that F has 
relatively high power ^ and that Z has 
relatively low power, (2) X sends the 
same (or equally “strong”) instrumental 
communications to F and Z, (3) X per- 
ceives that both F and Z comply with 
the communication, and (4) in comply- 
ing, F and Z are not behaving as they 


would have been in the absence of the in- 
fluence attempt. If the foregoing condi- 
tions are met, X will tend to perceive the 
caus^ of F’s compliance as located “in- 
side” F (self-caused) and the cause of 
Z’s compliance as located “outside” Z 
(i.e., a consequence of coercion by the in- 
duced force of X). 

The results of these differences in at- 
tributions of power and causality are that 
X will credit F with motives of friendli- 
ness and succorance, whereas Z will be 
regarded as merely responding passively 
to coercive power. X will tend to say of F, 
“He likes me” or “He’s a nice guy”; and 
of Z, “He had to do it” or “I forced 
him.” Hence, as a result of this experi- 
ence, X will tend to accept F more than 
he does Z. 

It should be noted that the predictions 
immediately above may seem to contra- 
dict the earlier statement relating per- 
ceived control to acceptance. We began 
by saying that X prefers F to Z when X’s 
communication is perceived to cause F’s 
compliance. We concluded by saying that 
X prefers F to Z when Z’s communica- 
tion is perceived not to cause F’s com- 
pliance. A moment’s reflection, however, 
will show that the contradiction is only 
apparent. When an individual is con- 
fronted by a controllable and an uncon- 
trollable other, he will tend to accept or 
prefer the controllable other, because of 
the relevance of control to goalward lo- 
comotion. On the other hand, when both 
(or all) others show compliance, discrimi- 
nations in acceptance will be made on 
some basis other than the instrumental 
capacities of the other for satisfying the 
individual’s needs. Since this point may 
not be immediately obvious, we should 
like to discuss it in broader outline here. 


^ A Mickoite, La Perception de la CausaliU, Institut Superieur de Philosophic, Univ. de Louvain: 
Vrin, 1946. 

lUd, pp. 17-18. 

Power is used here in the special sense of ability to resist social influence. It is believed, however, 
that the generalization applies to power from all sources (authority, personal competence, physical 
strength, etc.) except where the basis is itself liking or admiration as, e.g., where X perceives that 
Z’s low strength to resist is based on 2’s cathezis of him. 
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An individual ordinarily wants to con- 
trol his social environment in order to 
gratify his needs. Complete intractability 
on the part of another increases the 
chances of deprivation and consequently 
leads to rejection or dislike of the other. 
In order to insure a tractable social en- 
vironment it may behoove an individual 
to take steps to increase his social power. 
As his power position improves, his 
social environment becomes more man- 
ageable, but at the same time the indi- 
vidual begins to lose a type of informa- 
tion. What he tends to lose is perceptual 
evidence concerning the degree to which 
the compliance of his subordinates is mo- 
tivated by spontaneous good will and 
loyalty. We may assume that the percep- 
tion of autonomous affection for oneself 
is 'per se gratifying to most individuals, 
but perhaps of equal importance are the 
consequences of spontaneous affection 
and loyalty for improved social predic- 
tion. Any controllable person is predict- 
able, but only when compliance is per- 
ceived to be caused by spontaneous good 
will is prediction possible in the absence 
of the application of power. If complaint 
behavior is perceived to be contingent on 
continuous surveillance and coercion, an 
upward spiraling might be expected in 
which the absence of any evidence of loy- 
alty and reliability leads to more vigor- 
ous applications of power, which in turn 
reduces the monitor’s ability to perceive 
any spontaneity in the acquiescence. 
This may be a common affliction of ty- 
rannical governments. 

We shall now restate the hypotheses 
being tested in the present experiments. 
From the foregoing discussion it is clear 
that w^e are supposing a situation in 
which the individual is confronted with 
stimulus persons having relatively high 
and relatively low power and that, in 
response to the individual’s communica- 


iu 

tions, the stimulus persons will indicate 
compliance by altering their behavior. 
Our discussion has suggested two closely 
related hypotheses. 

Hypothesis 1: The individual will per- 
ceive the causal locus for compliance as 
‘'internal” to the high-power stimulus 
person and as ‘‘external” to the iow- 
power stimulus person. 

H 3 ’’pothesis 2: When an individual 
rales a person before and after a success- 
ful influence attempt, there will be a 
greater positive for smaller negative) 
change in ratings of acceptance of the 
high-power stimulus person than of the 
low-power stimulus person. 

IMfasurkmext Techniques 

The measurement techniques were vir- 
tually identical to those used in an earlier 
study, ^ which contains a list of the rat- 
ing-scale items, a statement of the scor- 
ing procedures, and the subscale relia- 
bilities. The “opinion survey” adminis- 
tered to all 5s attempts to measure “au- 
thoritarianism ” and is constituted of the 
30-item California F-Scale (forms 40 and 
45) ^ and 11 additional items. 

A 19-item rating scale wus adminis- 
tered to all 5s before the experiment 
proper had begun and again at the close 
of the experiment. This scale contains 
items of two types. Thirteen of the items 
are designed to measure the degree to 
which another person is liked, admired, 
cathected, accepted. In this part of the 
rating scale, called the “acceptance 
scale/’ the items were evaluatively toned 
questions about a variety of personal at- 
tributes, such as: “ Is he good-natured or 
irritable?” Each question was follow^ ed 
by six alternatives from which 5 chose 
“the one that best describes” the ratee. 
These alternatives offered three degrees 
of “favorable” and three of “unfavor- 


® Thibaut and Riecken, op. cit. 

® T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Bmnswik, D. J. Levinson, and R. N. Sanford, The Anihoritanan Per- 
sonality (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950). 
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able’’ judgment. This ^‘acceptance 
scale” is the same as that used in the 
earlier study except for the addition of 
two new items. 

The remaining six items in the rating 
scale are called the ^‘resistance scale.” 
They attempted to measure the degree to 
which another person is perceived as be- 
ing able to resist social influence. The 
same format as above was used in the 
“resistance scale,” which contained three 
items in which the “strong” end of the 
continuum was “favorably” connoted 
(“forceful,” “firm,” and “strong- 
minded”) and three items in which the 
“strong” end was “unfavorably” con- 
noted (“stubborn,” “obstinate,” and 
“resistant”). This “resistance scale” is 
the same as that used in the earlier study 
except for the inclusion of two new items. 

Postexperimental interviews were also 
conducted, but since the form of these 
differed slightly in the two experiments, 
these will be described separately in pre- 
senting the experimental findings. 

Experimental Procedure 

The two experiments to be reported 
are of the same general form. The S 
meets two stimulus persons (confederates 
of E) one of whom is of considerably 
higher status than the other. This ma- 
nipulation of status is intended to pro- 
duce perceived differences in the power 
of the stimulus persons. Immediately 
after meeting them, 5 makes an initial 
evaluation of them on the “acceptance” 
and “resistance” scales. During the ex- 
periment S repeatedly attempts to in- 
fluence the behavior of the two confed- 
erates. Eventually both confederates 
comply. S again evaluates the two con- 
federates on the “acceptance” and “re- 
sistance” scales and is interviewed. This 
is the basic form of the two experiments, 
but since the two sets of procedures and 
manipulations were different, we will de- 
scribe the experiments separately. 

The North Carolina Experiment. The 


5s were 20 male “volunteers” from the 
introductory course in psychology at the 
University of North Carolina. 5s were 
scheduled to arrive singly at the experi- 
mental room, their arrival coinciding 
with that of two experimental confed- 
erates who were instructed to behave as 
though they were also “naive ” 5s. When 
5 and the two confederates were assem- 
bled, E asked them to fill out an “opin- 
ion survey” (F-Scale plus related items). 

The confederates had been rehearsed 
in advance to insure that they would 
conduct themselves in standard fashion. 
After E had briefly introduced himself 
and the three “subjects” to one another, 
E casually questioned each of the three 
about his background and present status. 
By prearrangement, one of the confed- 
erates said that he had just received the 
Ph.D. degree and was now a member of 
the instructional staff. This “high-status 
confederate” (HSC) w^as neatly dressed 
and always wore both coat and tie. The 
other confederate was in shirtsleeves, 
without tie, and said that he had just fin- 
ished his freshman year of undergraduate 
study. The two confederates exchanged 
statuses with every new 5. That is, for 
half of the 5s confederate A was the 
HSC; for the other half of the 5s confed- 
erate B was the HSC. To make plausible 
the evident similarity of the confederates’ 
ages, this “low-status confederate” 
(LSC) also said that he was an Army 
veteran. 

E then described the task that the 
three were to perform. One of the three 
would be selected to serve as the com- 
municator and the other two as audience. 
The communicator would attempt to in- 
fluence the audience to donate blood for 
a Red Cross blood drive. The role of com- 
municator was fi.lled by drawing lots and 
it was contrived that 5 would invariably 
draw this assignment. Once the roles had 
been assigned, the confederates (audi- 
ence) were asked to wait in an adjoining 
room for further detailed instructions 
which they would receive as soon as the 
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communicator had been instructed. In 
his role as communicator, S was told that 
he would be evaluated on his ability to 
plan and execute a strategy of persuasion. 
The materials with which he must work 
were 38 previously prepared messages, 
from which he must select and send the 
ten that he thought would be most effec- 
tive in persuading the audience to donate 
blood. The three messages varied consid- 
erably in forcefuiness. Three examples 
are: ‘^Please consider this request very 
carefully”; ‘O sincerely believe that you 
ought to participate in this drive”; and 
'‘I am in no mood to trifle with any 
refusals.” 

In order to give some apparent sub- 
stance to the task, 5 was told that he 
would be evaluated on the ‘‘quality of 
the ten messages he selected,” the se- 
quence in which he sent the messages, 
and the pattern of temporal intervals be- 
tween messages. Rules governing the 
communication procedure were that, al- 
though the audience would be located in 
the same room with 5, all messages must 
be written, that E would deliver the mes- 
sages on a signal from 5, and that S must 
send the same message at the same time 
to both members of the audience. Finally 
5 was told that the audience would be 
permitted no feed-back communication 
to him until he had finished sending the 
ten messages, at which point the mem- 
bers of the audience would individually 
indicate whether or not they had decided 
to donate blood. 

When S had received his instruction, 
E explained that to evaluate 5’s strategy 
of persuasion it would be necessary to 
find out what kinds of people S perceived 
his audience to be. This pretext served to 
introduce the “acceptance” and “resist- 
ance” scales, which were then adminis- 
tered to 5. In filling out these scales, S 
was required to discriminate between the 
two members of the audience on each 
item, i.e., for any given item the two 
members of the audience must be located 
at different points on the six-point scale. 


When S commenced this initial rating, 
E left the room on the pretext that he 
must instruct the members of the audi- 
ence. As soon as S had iinislied making 
his ratings, E and the confederates re- 
turned to the experimental room and the 
message-sending began. At the conclu- 
sion of the message-sending period, both 
confederates indicated that they had 
been effectively influenced . Shortly 
thereafter they were thanked and dis- 
missed. S then filled out the same “ac- 
ceptance” and “resistance” scales as be- 
fore, except that the order of the items 
was scrambled. Finalh^ S was inter- 
viewed. Before S left the room, the pur- 
pose of the experiment was explained to 
him, all deceptions were described, and 
any questions he had were answered. 

The Harvard Experiment. The Ss were 
21 sophomore and junior male under- 
graduates at Harvard Universit}^ hired 
through the student employment service 
and paid at an hourly rate. Each S re- 
ported for a preliminary interview with 
E one or two days before the actual ex- 
perimental session. He was given the F- 
Scale and interviewed on the subjects of 
family background, education, extracur- 
ricular activities, and “experience in 
groups and in positions of leadership.” 
The resulting information was not used, 
but this interview served to make plau- 
sible to the .5 the occurrence of similar in- 
terviews between E and two confederates 
which S “accidentally” overheard at the 
beginning of the actual experimental ses- 
sion. The experiment was explained 
somewhat vaguely as a study of com- 
parative productivity of individuals and 
groups in which individuals of different 
ability worked together. An incidental 
feature of the experiment, S was told, 
was that E was interested in using “first- 
impression” ratings as measures of how 
w^ell individuals could size each other up 
as wwk partners. Therefore, E had ar- 
ranged matters so S would meet two 
other men at the experiment who would 
probably be strangers to him and about 
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whom he would later be asked to give 
liis judgment or rating on certain traits. 
Thus forewarned, 5 was dismissed until 
the experimental session. 

When he returned for the experimental 
session, S was ushered into the experi- 
mental room, where he apparently inter- 
rupted an interview between E and the 
high-status confederate (HSC). E apolo- 
gized for being behind schedule, intro- 
duced HSC as one of 5’s partners in the 
experiment, and resumed the “inter- 
view ” in the full hearing of S. The HSC’s 
responses to JS’s questions revealed that 
he had attended a well-known private 
school, an Ivy League University where 
he had been editor of the daily news- 
paper, had had command responsibili- 
ties in naval combat service, and was 
currently a Harvard Law School student. 
The HSC was dressed in a manner appro- 
priate to the stereotype of his back- 
ground and was poised and confident. 

This interview concluded, E left the 
room momentarily. While he was gone, 
HSC addressed a standard question and 
a standard remark to S indicating that 
he (HSC) expected to find the experi- 
ment interesting. This was the only di- 
rect interaction S had with HSC. Before 
the conversation could develop, E re- 
turned with the low-status confederate 
(LSC), wLom he introduced and then in- 
terviewed. It turned out that LSC was a 
freshman at a nearby institution of con- 
siderably lower prestige (by 5’s pre- 
sumed standards), had graduated from a 
little-known high school in a drab mill 
town, had never participated in extra- 
curricular activities, and had, as his only 
“leadership experience,^’ been secretary 
of his high-school camera club. His socio- 
economic status seemed to be “lower,” 
he was rather untastefully dressed, and 
appeared to be nervous, apologetic about 
his “background,” and self-effacing. 

The HSC and LSC were always intro- 
duced to S in this manner and in this 
order, but the two laboratory assistants 
who played the parts alternated roles so 


that half of the 5s confronted one person 
in the HSC role, the other half a second 
person. The interviews were carefully re- 
hearsed and were as standard as possible; 
the “facts” purveyed to S were carefully 
chosen to accord with stereotypes of 
high and low prestige individuals that are 
current in the undergraduate population 
from which the 5s came. 

Following the interviews, E explained 
that the trio’s task was to construct 
crossword puzzles; today each would 
work alone, in order to determine their 
skill as individuals, and later they would 
be brought together to work as a group, 
whose leader would be the man who con- 
structed the best puzzle alone. Further 
incentives were offered, and detailed in- 
structions given. The three “subjects” 
were told they would work in separate 
rooms but could communicate by written 
notes that E would deliver. Finally, E 
displayed two copies of a “crossword- 
puzzle dictionary,” talked about how 
helpful it was in the task, and concluded 
by saying: “There are only two copies of 
this special dictionary. I’m sorry there 
aren’t more, but you can pass them 
around if you want to. You do not have 
to trade off if you do not want to and you 
might even enjoy working without the 
dictionary for a while. But you will find 
it a tremendous help.” With that E gave 
one copy of the dictionary to each of the 
confederates. After answering any ques- 
tions, E led the two confederates out, 
ostensibly to their separate rooms. 

When E returned a few minutes later, 
he conducted a brief, open-ended inter- 
view on 5’s “first impressions” of his 
“partners.” Following the interview, 5 
rated the two confederates on the “ac- 
ceptance” and “resistance” scales that 
have already been described. Rating pro- 
cedure was identical to that in the North 
Carolina experiment. When the ratings 
had been completed, 5 began work on the 
crossword-puzzle construction. 

At the end of about ten minutes E in- 
terrupted him. Pointing out that one of 
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the purposes of the experiment vras to 
study how well individuals learned to 
work together as a group, E said he was 
especially interested in the cooperative- 
ness of HSC and LSC, as demonstrated 
by their willingness to share the dic- 
tionary with 5. Since 15 or 20 minutes 
had gone by without any spontaneous 
demonstration of cooperativeness from 
the other two, E now wanted 5 to send 
messages to the others trying to persuade 
them to share the dictionary. To that 
end, E had prepared an array of standard 
messages (in order to ^‘standardize con- 
ditions” from group to group) from 
which S could choose what he wished to 
send. The only requirement was that S 
had to send the same message to both 
other men. E spread the 28 messages out 
on the table and asked S to choose one 
and to make two copies of it. As in the 
previous experiment, these messages 
varied in forcefulness. Three examples 
are: “ If you are not using the dictionary 
now, may I please have it?”; “I hope 
you are going to be cooperative about 
sharing the dictionary”; and “You have 
had your share of time with the dic- 
tionar}?". Give it to me.” 

E took these notes and left the room 
presumably to deliver them to the con- 
federates. He returned in three or four 
minutes without a reply, saying that the 
confederates had made no acknowledg- 
ment. He instructed S to continue work 
on the puzzle and to send another mes- 
sage in five minutes. In reply to the sec- 
ond message, E brought back two stand- 
ard notes, the authorship of wEich was 
assigned randomly to each confederate. 
One of these read: “I am still using it”; 
the other, “ I need it now.” S usually pro- 
duced interesting material in reacting to 
these notes; and E, after chatting with 
him for a few minutes, then pointed out 
that the experiment was more than half 
over, and asked him to send another mes- 
sage. Upon his return from this trip, E 
brought back twm dictionaries, evidence 
that both confederates had complied. 


After getting S's comments, E suggested 
that he might want to return one of the 
dictionaries, and to whom did he want 
to return it? 

Before setting out on this trip, E 
asked S to rale his two “'partners ” again, 
now that he had further information 
about their personalities and behavior. 
The same rating scales, with items scram- 
bled in order, were represented to S, and 
he was again instructed to employ the 
forced-choice technique. Finally, 5* was 
reinterviewed at length regarding his in- 
terpretation of the refusals and the ulti- 
mate compliance of HSC and LSC. 

When the formal procedure of the ex- 
periment had been concluded, the pur- 
poses and the methods of the various de- 
ceptions were explained to the S and all 
his questions answered. No N left with 
curiosity unsatisfied and none seemed 
displeased at having been deceived. All 
promised not to reveal the workings of 
the procedure and seem to have kept 
their word. 

Results 

Effectiveness of the Manipulation. 
Since the primary purpose of introducing 
the role-playing confederates was to 
create a perception of difference between 
the two confederates in their power to re- 
sist influence, our first concern is whether 
or not our procedure was effective. Table 
i provides data on this point from both 
experiments. The data are shown for 
each confederate separately in each role, 
since there were evident differences in the 
ability of the two confederates in each 
experiment to play the two roles. The en- 
tries in Table 1 were obtained by sub- 
tracting the sum of the rating on the six- 
item “resistance” scale accorded the 
LSC from that given to the HSC on 5*^ 
initial rating of the two confederates. 

On the whole the manipulation was 
effective in both experiments (although 
less impressively so in the North Carolina 
experiment) ; and, as a group, Ss found 
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TABLE i 


Differences between Degrees of Power to Resist External Influence 
Attributed Initially to High- and Low-status Confederates 


Status of 
confederates 

North Carolina 

Harvard 

A High 
jB Low 
(N = 10) 

5 High 

A Low 
(N = 10) 

Combined 

(N - 20) 

CHigh 

D Low 
(N = 11) 

D Low 

C Low 
(N = 10) 

Combined 

(N = 21) 

Mean difference 

+3.40 

+3.60 

+3.50 

+ 10 00 

+8.20 

+9.14 

5. D. 

6.50 

7.59 

6.89 

4.92 

4.57 

4.73 

t 

1.65 

1.50 

2 27 

6.71 

5.66 

8.87 


.07 

.08 

<.02 

<.001 

<.001 

<.001 


The plus sign indicates that the high-status confederate was perceived as better able to resist 
than the low-status confederate, 
t One-tailed test. 


themselves in the intended situation — 
facing a relatively strong and a relatively 
weak person, while sending the same per- 
suasive messages to both. 

We wall return later on to a discussion 
of initial differences in the ratings of HSC 
and LSC on the acceptance” scale. 
Right now we would like to move directly 
into a discussion of the results bearing on 
the main hypothesis of the study. 

Perceived Locus of Causality. Our 
major hypothesis is simply stated in two 
parts. The first proposition states: When 
an individual is attempting to persuade 
two others, of unequal (perceived) power 
(to resist influence), the communicator 
will attribute “internal” reasons for 
compliance to the person of higher power 
and “external” reasons to the person of 
lower power. The second proposition is: 
When compliance has occurred, the com- 
municator’s liking for the others will in- 
crease more (or decrease less) if the other 
is seen as complying for “internal” rea- 
sons than if he is seen as complying for 
“external” reasons. 

In this section we will report the data 
relevant to the first part of the hypothe- 
sis. Since in both experiments the status 
of the confederate appeared to create the 
appropriate differences in attributed 


powder, our first proposition can be re- 
stated as follows: 5s will perceive the 
locus of causality for compliance as “ in- 
ternal” to HSC and “external” to LSC. 

Perceived locus of causality was in- 
ferred in both experiments from re- 
sponses to a question in the postexperi- 
mental interview. In the North Carolina 
experiment the question was as follows: 
“Suppose you had to decide that one of 
the members of the audience said 'yes’ 
(i.e. complied) because you forced him to 
(that is, put pressure on him) and the 
other said 'yes’ because he just naturally 
wanted to anyway. Which one wmuld you 
say you forced and which one just 
wanted to anyway?” This forced dis- 
crimination yielded answers consistent 
with the hypothesis. Table 2 shows that 
of the 19 5s that were able to make the 
decision, 18 reported that HSC was the 
one who “just wanted to anyway” (in- 
ternal causality) and that LSC was the 
one who was “forced” (external cau- 
sality) . 

In the Harvard experiment, perceived 
causality for compliance was inferred 
from responses to an interview question 
that was similar to the one above, except 
that a discrimination between the con- 
federates was not forced. Instead, the 5 
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Locus OF Causality for Compliance Attributed to High- and Low-status 

Confederates 


Status of 
confederates 

HSC Internal 
LSC External 

HSC External 
LSC Internal 

HSC Internal 
LSC Internal 

HSC External 
LSC External 

North Carolina 

bS? ^N = 10) 

10 

0 



B High ^ 

A Low ~ ^ J 

1 

1 



Harvard 

8 

1 1 

1 

1 

?Ld? 

3 

3 

1 

2 


One S ^^as unable to make a decision. 


was allowed to decide separately for each 
confederate, when he was asked: ‘‘Do 
you think that (HSC) gave you the dic- 
tionary because he is a nice gu}' and just 
wanted to help you, or did he give it to 
you because you put pressure on him?'' 
The question was then repeated for the 
other confederate, with the order of con- 
federates and of alternatives being 
varied from 5 to S. Table 2 again shows 
the results from the interview responses. 
It will be seen, in the first place, that a 
little more than one half of the As be- 
haved in exactl}" the predicted way, four 
As behaved in a fashion exactly contra- 
dictory to the hypothesis, and the re- 
maining five As failed to distinguish a 
difference in locus of causality. 

These last As create some difihculties 
in interpretation. They do not support 
our first proposition, but it is not dear 
that they refute it, since the proposition 
assumes that As will make a discrimina- 
tion in locus of causality between the two 
confederates. These five As who failed to 
perceive such a difference cannot be used 
to test our prediction ; their behavior does 
not meet the conditions required by the 
proposition. We have been unable to dis- 


cover anything in the behavior of these 
As that would help account for their fail- 
ure to perceive differences in causality. 
It may be that they did not understand 
the question or that they are not accus- 
tomed to thinking in terms of “ internal ” 
versus “external’’ causes of behavior. Or 
possibly they perceived no difference in 
the overt behavior of the two confed- 
erates. 

This sample of four 5s who perceived 
the locus of causality in exactly the op- 
posite fashion from that hypothesized is 
equally^ interesting. These four 5s also 
perceived HSC as considerably stronger 
in power to resist influence than LSC, 
but apparently did not associate the com- 
pliance of strong individuals with “in- 
lernai’’ motivation. 

With the foregoing qualifications in 
mind we can test our first proposition 
against the 16 cases in which the 5s’ be- 
havior met the requirements of our first 
proposition (i.e., there was a perceived 
difference in power in one direction or the 
other). The binomial expansion provides 
us with the information that the likeli- 
hood of obtaining 12 confirmatory cases 
out of 16, by chance, is .04. With the 
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TABLE 3 


Differences between Degrees of Initial Acceptance of High- and 
Low-Status Confederates 


Status of 
Confederates 

North Carolina 

Harvard 

A High 

B Low 
(N = 10) 

B High 

A Low 
(N = 10) 

C High 

D Low 
(N = ll) 

DHigh 

C Low 
(N = 10) 

Mean Difference * 

+6.10 

-2.80 

+0.09 

+8.80 

S.D, 

6.94 

10.83 

7.30 

9.68 

t 

2.79 

0.82 

0.04 

2.88 


<.05 



<.02 


^ The plus sign indicates that the high-status confederate was preferred to the low-status con- 
federate 

t Two-tailed tests. 


limitations previously stated, we can con- 
sider our first proposition satisfactorily 
demonstrated. 

We must comment, however, on the 
striking effect of differences in the per- 
sonal characteristics of the two confed- 
erates, and their relative success in in- 
ducing the expected perception of their 
motivation for compliance. Table 1 
showed that when Confederate C played 
the high-status role, the attributed differ- 
ences in strength to resist influence (in- 
itial rating) between HSC and LSC was 
slightly greater than when Confederate 
D played this role. Correspondingly, we 
must note that Confederate C gave an 
impression of greater formality and 
sternness of manner, whereas D was com- 
paratively warm and relaxed, being given 
significantly higher (initial) acceptance 
ratings in the HSC role than C received. 
Thus, when C took the role of HSC the 
difference between the HSC and LSC 
was exaggerated, but when D played the 
same role it was minimized. The com- 
plicating eflect of these “person-carried” 
characteristics is clearly demonstrated in 
Table 2, where it can be seen that Con- 
federate C was considerably more suc- 
cessful at inducing the perception that he 


had complied for “ internal ” reasons than 
Confederate D was. 

Before going on to the second part of 
the hypothesis it may be advisable to 
pause to consider whether the results 
relevant to perceived locus of causality 
may not be explained with equal plau- 
sibility by another mechanism. The data 
appear to confirm the hypothesized re- 
lationship between differential power of 

TABLE 4 

Differential Change in Acceptance 
FROM Initial to Final Ratings 
(Change in Acceptance of HSC minus 
Change in Acceptance of LSC; 

North Carolina Data Only) 


Status of 
confederates 

Mean 
difference 
in change S.D. 

t 

p* 

A High, B Low 
(N = 10) 

+3.30 

5.38 

1.94 

<.05 

5 High, .4 Low 
(N = 10) 

+ 1.60 

3.69 

1.37 

.10 

Combined 
(N = 20) 

+2.45 

4.57 

2.40 

<.02 


One-tailed test. 
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stimulus persons and the locus of cau- 
sality for their compliance. But it could 
be asked: IMight the data not equally 
well support the hypothesis that S in- 
itially will prefer HSC to LSC, that this 
preference will lead 5 to see HSC as lik- 
ing him (A), and that in consequence A 
will perceive HSC’s compliance as ‘‘in- 
ternally’’ caused? 

There are two pieces of evidence 
against this alternative hypothesis. 
Table 3 shows that only when Confed- 
erates A and D played the high-status 
role was there a clear initial preference 
for HSC. Yet in the North Carolina ex- 
periment, “ internal” causality for com- 
pliance was attributed in a highly uni- 
form way not only to Confederate A as 
HSC but also to Confederate B as HSC 
(see Table 2). In the Harvard experi- 
ment, for the 16 cases where 5s discrimi- 
nated locus of causality, there was no 
significant difference in initial acceptance 
between the confederate perceived as 
complying for “internal” reasons and 
the one seen as “externally” motivated. 
Differences are at chance levels (with p 
values ranging from .85 to .25) for the 
two confederates considered separately 
and combined. In 11 of these 16 cases the 
5 showed higher acceptance initially for 
the confederate to whom he subsequently 
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attributed “external” reasons for com- 
pliance. 

Causality and Change in Acceptance. 
While the first proposition in our hy- 
pothesis was concerned with the attri- 
bution of “inner” and “outer” reasons 
for compliance to individuals of different 
status, the second proposition dealt with 
the consequences of such attribution — 
i.e., with the change in acceptability^ of, 
or liking for, the compliant person. Spe- 
cifically, we predicted that an individ- 
ual’s acceptability would increase more 
(or decrease less) if he was perceived as 
complying for “internal” reasons. 

In the North Carolina experiment for 
virtually ail cases HSC was perceived as 
complying for “internal” reasons, and 
LSC as complying for “external” rea- 
sons. Hence, the hypothesis leads to the 
prediction that the increase from initial 
to final rating in 5’s prediction of HSC 
will be greater than the increase in ac- 
ceptance of LSC. Table 4 presents the 
data relevant to this prediction. Al- 
though when Confederate B is HSC the 
predicted relationships merely approach 
statistical significance, the results for 
confederate A as HSC and for the com- 
bined data appear to be satisfactory. On 
the whole, the hypothesis appears to be 
confirmed in this experiment. 


TABLE 5 

Difperential Change in Acceptance from Initial to Pinal Ratings 
(Change in Acceptance of HSC minus Change in Acceptance 
of LSC; Harvard Data Only) 



HSC Internal 
LSC External 
(N = 12) 

HSC External 
LSC Internal 
(N = 4) 

1 HSC Internal 
LSC Internal 
(N = 2) 

HSC External 
LSC External 

1 (N = 3) 

1 

Mean difference 





in change 

+3.42 

-11.50 

-5.00 

-5.33 

SB. 

0.94 

2.22 i 

2.00 

2.35 

t ' 

3.64 

5.18 : 




<.01 

<.02 




One-tailed test. 
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Table 5 presents the data on change in 
acceptance (between initial rating and 
final rating) in the Harvard experiment. 
The mean change in acceptance is tabu- 
lated separately for those b's who made 
the predicted discrimination, who made 
the opposite discrimination, and who 
made no discrimination at all in locus of 
causality. For the total group of 21 ^s, 
the mean level of acceptance of the con- 
federates declined between initial and 
final rating. The 12 fi's who made the pre- 
dicted discrimination, however, show a 
significant increase in liking for HSC 
compared to LSC, while the four 6*5 who 
reversed the hypothesized discrimination 
show an even greater decrease in liking 
for HSC. Since these latter four attribute 
^‘external” motivation for compliance to 
HSC and “internaP^ to LSC, it is reason- 
able to reverse the sign of the changes in 
their acceptance ratings. We thus con- 
sider the total of 16 cases in which the 
confederate was seen as complying for 
‘‘internaP’ reasons (regardless of the 

TABLE 6 

Change in Acceptance of 
“Internally Complying” Confederate 
MINUS “Externally Complying” 
Confederate 

(When S Discriminated Reasons for 
Compliance; Harvard Data Only) 


Status of 
confederate 

Mean 
difference 
in change 
of ac- 
ceptance S.T. t p* 

C High, D Low 


(N = 11) 

-}-6.18 5.29 3.86 <.01 

D High, C Low 


(N = 5) 

-b3.80 4.21 2.02 <.10 

Combined 


(N = 16) 

+5.44 4.96 4.38 <.001 


One-tailed test. 


status he occupied in the experimental 
manipulation). Change in acceptance (in 
the predicted direction) is significant at 
the .01 level for the group of 12 and at 
the .02 level for the group of four sepa- 
rately. Combined, the change is signifi- 
cant in the predicted direction at the 
.001 level (see Table 6, bottom row). 

Here again personal differences in the 
two confederates seem to affect the differ- 
ential amount of change in acceptance 
accorded by the 5s. If we consider only 
the 16 5s who perceived a difference be- 
tween the two confederates in their rea- 
sons for compliance and reorder the data, 
we obtain Table 6. The entries in this 
table were obtained by subtracting the 
change in acceptance score of the confed- 
erate perceived as having complied for 
“internal” reasons from the change 
score of his opposite number (who, in 
these cases, was seen as complying be- 
cause of “external” pressure). 5s’ ac- 
ceptance of the former confederate tends 
to increase (or to decrease less), thus add- 
ing support to our second proposition, 
and the observed difference is significant 
at the .001 level for both confederates 
combined. 

Other Results. We might extend to the 
present Harvard-North Carolina study 
an earlier interpretation that as the 5’s 
authoritarianism (F-Scale score) in- 
creases his sensitivity to the power of a 
stimulus person will also increase when 
the power cues originate in “external” 
sources such as status. From this we 
would predict a positive relationship be- 
tween F-Scale score and perceived in- 
itial difference in power to resist and 
would also expect high authoritarians to 
perceive locus of causality for com- 
pliance in the predicted direction more 
consistently than low authoritarians. 
Finally, we would expect a positive re- 
lationship between F-Scale score and dif- 
ferential change in acceptance of confed- 


E. E. Jones, “ Authoritariamsm as a Determinant of First-impression Formation,” /. Pers., 1954, 
XXIII, 107-127, and Thibaut and Riecken, op. cU. 
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crates. The results in both experiments 
show none of these expected relation- 
ships in any consistent fashion. A pos- 
sible explanation of these generally nega- 
tive findings may be that our manipula- 
tion of status produced not only “'ex- 
ternal” cues (to which high authori- 
tarians may be more sensitive) but also 
numerous correlated ^‘internal” person- 
produced cues such as differences in 
ability, personal competence, and the 
like (to which, if the earlier interpreta- 
tion is correct, low authoritarians are 
more sensitive). 

Discussion 

Differences between the Two Experi- 
ments. Besides the superficially different 
nature of the task confronting the 6s in 
these two experiments, there is probably 
a more infiuential difference in the rela- 
tionship between the 6 and the two con- 
federates. There was a clear tendency of 
6s in the North Carolina experiment to 
increase their acceptance of both confed- 
erates between initial and final rating, 
and an equally clear trend for 6s in the 
Harvard experiment to decrease their ac- 
ceptance. These contradictory tendencies 
probably can be traced to differences in 
the 6s’ expectations about getting com- 
pliance, and to the effect of refusals to 
comply. In the North Carolina experi- 
ment, 6s do not expect to know whether 
the confederates will comply until after 
all of the messages have been sent; in 
effect, they make a single, sustained at- 
tempt to persuade two others and are 
successful. The only feedback they re- 
ceive is compliance. On the other hand, 
6s in the Harvard experiment are led to 
expect at least the possibility of com- 
pliance after each of the three messages 
they send, but they receive two refusals 
followed by compliance on the third 
round. To the extent that frustration 
in an influence attempt leads to annoy- 
ance, this difference in the experimen- 
tal procedures satisfactorily accounts 


for the over-all differences in accepiaiice- 
rejection. 

Hence, it may be that these two re- 
fusals, encountered by the Harvard 6s, 
introduce a kind of error or variability 
into our results. To the extent that 6s 
expect HSC to comply c}uickly with their 
request because they consider him intel- 
ligent, able, and better educated, they 
will tend to resent his noiicompliance and 
to rate him down, while forgiving LSC 
for noncompliance because they feel he 
has a greater genuine need for the dic- 
tionary. There is some evidence that such 
a view of the situation was common 
among the 6s. After they had received 
both dictionaries, following the third 
message, they were asked: “Since you 
don’t need two dictionaries, would you 
like to return one of them? To whom?” 
Twelve of the 2 1 6s chose to return a dic- 
tionary to LSC ‘^because he needs it 
more.” These 12 tended to show greater 
negative change in their acceptance rat- 
ings of HSC than of LSC — about 2.S 
scale points, on the average. This inter- 
pretation of the situation of two confed- 
erates and their reasons for noncom- 
pliance tends to work against our hy- 
pothesis that HSC will be more accepted 
than LSC. 

On the other hand, to the extent that 
6s view LSC as a presumptuous nonen- 
tity who has no chance in the crosswnrd- 
puzzle contest and ought to yield at once 
to their request, one would expect 6s to 
rate him down (show differentially less 
acceptance) more than they would HSC. 
Again, the fragmentary data support 
this interpretation. Six of our 6s chose to 
return the surplus dictionary to HSC, 
usually giving their reason that 
will do a better puzzle, ” or that he would 
make more effective use of the dictionary. 
Compared to the 12 6s who chose the 
opposite course, these six tend to show a 
slight differential in acceptance in favor 
of HSC. This tendency, of course, works 
in favor of our major hypothesis, but it 
should be emphasized that it occurs in 
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many fewer cases than does the contrary 
trend. 

The striking fact is that in spite of the 
variability introduced by the tendency 
to perceive LSC’s situation sympathet- 
ically and thus attenuate the predicted 
tendency to dislike him (or like him less), 
the weight of the data supports our 
hypothesis regarding differential ac- 
ceptance. 

One final difference between the ex- 
periments must be noted. In the North 
Carolina experiment, the influence at- 
tempts were made in the name of al- 
truism; the giver-receiver relationship 
was not immediately present and not 
identified directly with the interests of 
the 5, who was attempting the influence. 
On the contrary, in the Harvard experi- 
ment, the S was in direct competition 
with the confederates for a scarce re- 
source. Their refusal to comply labeled 
them not only resistant, but selfish — and, 
most important, selfish toward the in- 
fluencer (and rater). Thus, to the failure 
to be influenced by two messages is added 
the strong implication that the confed- 
erates are hostile, or at least indifferent, 
to the welfare of the S. It is not surpris- 
ing that he would tend to rate them down 
on acceptance” items following such a 
display of coldness toward him. 

Summary 

Two experiments were designed to test 
an hypothesis concerning the relation- 


ships among the amount of power attrib- 
uted to a stimulus person, the perceived 
locus of causality for his complying fol- 
lowing an influence attempt, and the con- 
sequent relative acceptance of him. In 
both experiments individual 5s were con- 
fronted with two stimulus persons (paid 
confederates) who played roles having 
different degrees of status or prestige. In 
a series of communications 5 attempted 
to influence the behavior of the two con- 
federates. Eventually and simultane- 
ously both confederates indicated their 
compliance. The data relevant to the hy- 
pothesis were obtained from a final in- 
terview and from the 5’s initial and final 
ratings of the two confederates on two 
scales: a ‘‘strength of resistance” scale 
and an “acceptance” scale. 

In general the hypothesis was con- 
firmed in both experiments, although in 
one of them the test of the hypothesis 
was not straight-forward. The main find- 
ings may be stated in terms of the two 
parts of the hypothesis: 

1. 5 perceives the causal locus for com- 
pliance as “internal” to the high- 
status stimulus person and as “ex- 
ternal” to the low-status stimulus 
person. 

2. The increase from initial to final rat- 
ing in 5's acceptance of the high- 
status stimulus person is greater than 
the increase in acceptance of the low- 
status stimulus person. 
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RESISTANCE TO “COUNTERPROPAGANDA” PRO- 
DUCED BY ONE-SIDED AND TWO-SIDED “PROPA- 
GANDA” PRESENTATIONS 

By Arthur A. Lumsdaine and Irving L. yanis 


In speculative discussions concerning 
propaganda effects, the question has 
often been raised as to whether a persua- 
sive communication is more effective 
when it concentrates exclusively on the 
arguments supporting the communica- 
tor’s position or when it includes some 
discussion (and/or refutation) of the op- 
posing arguments. Various propaganda 
strategists have put forth the claim that, 
in appealing for acceptance of any spe- 
cific belief or policy, no opposing argu- 
ments should be discussed because men- 
tioning rival ideas invites comparison, 
hesitation and doubt. But experimental 
evidence reported by Hovland, Lums- 
daine and Sheffield indicates that this 
generalization is not likely to hold true 
when the audience initially disagrees 
with the views advocated by the com- 
municator.^ Their results clearly indi- 
cated that among members of the audi- 
ence who were initially opposed to the 
communicator’s position, a two-sided 
presentation (including mention of op- 
posing as well as supporting arguments) 


was much more effective in producing 
opinion changes in the desired direction 
than was a one-sided presentation (which 
mentioned only arguments supporting 
the communicator’s position). The one- 
sided presentation proved to be more 
effective only with those members of the 
audience w^ho were already favorably 
disposed toward the communicator’s po- 
sition. 

In the experiment reported by Hov- 
land, Lumsdaine and Sheffield, the effects 
of the communications were measured 
only in terms of immediate changes in 
opinion; it was not possible to compare 
the effects of one-sided and two-sided 
communications in terms of resistance” 
to the effect of subsequently presented 
counterarguments or ^ ' counterpropa- 
ganda.” Accordingly, the present experi- 
ment was designed to extend the evi- 
dence by comparing the effectiveness of 
the two forms of presentation after part 
of the audience had been exposed to a 
second, counterpropaganda communi- 
cation.^ 


From Public Opinion Quarterly , 1953, XVII, 311-318. Reprinted by permission of the authors and 
the publishers. 


^ C. I. Hovland, k. A. Lumsdaine, and F. D. Sheffield, Experiments on Mass Communication 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949), pp. 201-227. 

2 This study was conducted at the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, as part of a 
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Design oe the Experiment 

The present experiment was conducted 
several months before President Truman 
announced that Russia had produced its 
first atomic explosion and was designed 
to compare the effects of two forms of a 
persuasive communication. Both forms 
consisted of a transcribed ‘'radio pro- 
gram’^ in which the same communicator 
took the position that Russia would be 
unable to produce large numbers of 
atomic bombs for at least the next five 
years. 

Program I, the one-sided presenta- 
tion, contained only the arguments that 
supported this conclusion, such as the 
following: Russian scientists have not 
yet discovered some of the crucial secrets; 
they cannot learn all the "know-how’’ 
through espionage; even after they suc- 
ceed in making their first A-bomb the 
Russians will be unable to mass produce 
the bombs because of insufficient ura- 
nium supplies.^ 

Program II, the two-sided presenta- 
tion, contained the very same arguments 
presented in identical fashion, but also 
presented and discussed arguments for 
the other side of the picture. (These ar- 
guments were, for example: Russia has 
many first-rate atomic scientists; Rus- 
sian industries have made a phenomenal 
recovery since the war; Russia has some 
uranium mines in Siberia.) The opposing 
arguments were interwoven into the rele- 


vant sections of the communication and 
in some instances no attempt was made 
to refute them. 

The total content of both programs 
was designed to lead unambiguously to 
the conclusion that Soviet Russia would 
be unable to produce A-bombs in quan- 
tity for at least five years. Except for the 
presence of the opposing arguments, the 
two communications were identical: 
Program II was recorded first and Pro- 
gram I was constructed by simply delet- 
ing the opposing arguments from the 
tape recording.^ 

Four main experimental groups were 
used, each composed of several class- 
rooms of high-school students in social- 
science courses. Classrooms were as- 
signed at random to the different experi- 
mental treatments. In order to deter- 
mine initial level of opinion, all groups 
were given an initial questionnaire as 
part of an independent "opinion survey” 
that was conducted several weeks before 
the experimental communications were 
presented. Two groups were then given 
the one-sided communication (Program 

I) and the other two groups were given 
the two-sided communication (Program 

II) . The effects of the communications 
were measured by a second question- 
naire given about a week after the pres- 
entation of these communications. Just 
before the administration of the second 
questionnaire, however, two of the 
groups (one having received Program I 


coordinated program of research on communication and opinion change, financed by a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The communication research program is under the direction of Professor 
Carl 1. Hovland, to whom the authors are indebted for valuable suggestions and criticisms. The 
authors also wish to express their appreciation to Joseph A. Foran, Superintendent of Schools at 
Milford, Connecticut, and to the faculty of the Milford High School. 

Many of the technical details concerning the way the present experiment was conducted have 
been described in an earlier pubhcation which made use of data bearing on a different research prob- 
lem. (Cf. I L. Janis, A. A., Lumsdaine, and A. I. Gladstone, ‘‘Effects of Preparatory Communica- 
tions on Reactions to a Subsequent News Event,” Fuh, Op. Quart., 1951, XV, 487-518.) 

2 For a more detailed description of the content of the communications used in this experiment 
see the earlier publication by Janis, Lumsdaine, and Gladstone, op. cit., p. 494. 

^ Programs I and II contained approximately 2,200 and 2,800 words respectively, the difference 
of 600 words being due solely to the addition of the opposing arguments in the two-sided presenta- 
tion. The opposing arguments were selected partly on the basis of spontaneous arguments given in 
pretest interviews of high school students. 
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TABLE 1 

ExPER IMEN r VL T REATMEXTS 

Segucuce oj Events {spring 1040 ) 


Groups 

A. Not exposed to coun- 
terpropaganda 

Mid-May 

I. (N = 36) 

Initial 

questionnaire 

IL (N = 52) 

B. Exposed to counter- 
propaganda 

Initial 

questionnaire 

I. (N = 60) 

Initial 

questionnaiic 

IL (N = 49) 

Initial 

questionnaire 


and the other Program II) were exposed 
to a second transcribed radio program 
that was designed to function as ^Noun- 
terpropaganda.’^ In this second com- 
munication (about 1300 words in length), 
the same issue was discussed by a differ- 
ent commentator who took the opposite 
position. He argued that Russia had 
probably already developed the A-bomb 
and within two years would be producing 
it in large quantities. jMost of this com- 
munication consisted of playing up and 
elaborating the opposing arguments that 
had been mentioned earlier in Program 
II, but some new material was aEo intro- 
duced, including a description of four 
plants in Russia alleged to be producing 
A-bombs. This counterpropaganda’’ 
communication was largely a one-sided 
presentation but contained a few sen- 
tences in which arguments stressed by 
the earlier communication were men- 
tioned and then refuted. 

The treatments administered to the 
four major experimental groups are sum- 
marized in Table 1. The initial and final 
questionnaires were also administered to 
a fifth group which received neither the 
original communication nor the counter- 
propaganda. This group was included as 
a control on amount of opinion change 


Earl}' June 

June, one ' 

week later 

Program I 


Final 

queslionnaiie 

Program II 


Final 

questionnaire 

Program I 

Counter- 

Final 


propaganda 

questionnaire 

Progiam 11 

Counter- 

Final 


propaganda 

questionnaire 

that could 

be attributed 

to outside 


causes which might have been operating 
during the interval between the two 
questionnaires. At the time when the 
other groups were being presented with 
Program I or II, this control group was 
given an irrelevant radio program on a 
completely different topic (social changes 
in postwar Italy). 

Results op the Experiment 

The main question designed to meas- 
ure the effects of the communications 
was as follows: ‘AAbout how long from 
now do you think it will be before the 
Russians are really producing large niim- 
hers of atomic bombs?” This “key” 
question was asked in both the initial 
questionnaire and the final question- 
naire. 

The 7 iet change for each group wms cal- 
culated as the excess in percentage of 
subjects increasing their estimates over 
the percentage decreasing their esti- 
mates. The net e^ect of each program (or 
combination of programs) was taken as 
the net change for each experimental 
group minus the corresponding net 
change for the control group. 

As in the previous experiment by Hov- 
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GROUPS hot exposed to croups EXPOSED TO 
LATER COUNTERPROPAGANDA LATER COUNTERPROPAGANDA 


PROGRAM I 

(ONE SIDE) 

PROGRAM JL 

(BOTH SIDES) 


64 % 


69 % 


DIFFERENCE IN FAVOR OF PROGRAM ILt 


5 % 


12 % 


1 61 % 
69 % 


Fig. L Comparison of the effectiveness of programs I and II; changes in opinions con- 
cerning the length of time before Russia produces large numbers of A-bombs. (New change 
in the positive direction.**') 


*** ‘‘Positive” changes refer to changes (from initial to final questionnaire) in the direction ad- 
vocated by the communicator in Programs I and II — i.e., in the case of the key question, an increase 
in estimated number of years before Russia would produce large numbers of A-bombs. The proba- 
bility values indicating the reliability of differences in Figure 1 and elsewhere in this article are based 
on the method described by Hovland, Lumsdaine and Sheffield (ibid., p. 321). They are expressed in 
terms of one tail of the probability distribution. 

The 2 percent net change for the group which received Program I and the later counterpropaganda 
was slightly smaller than the (nonsignificant) net change of 15 percent found in the control group, 
which had not been exposed to any of the communications. But the net-change value for each of the 
other three experimental groups shown in Figure 1 was reliably greater (at beyond the one-percent 
confidence level) than the corresponding value for the unexposed controls and hence for these groups 
the net effect was “significant” in terms of the statistical tests used. 

When the measures of net change were calculated independently for each classroom, the results 
on the key question were found to be highly consistent among the different classroom groups that 
had been randomly assigned to the experimental treatments. The percentage of net change w^as close 
to zero for each of the individual classrooms in the group which received the one-sided presentation 
followed by subsequent counterpropaganda. There was no overlap between these net change values 
and the ones obtained from classrooms which received any of the other three experimental treat- 
ments. The probability of this outcome is less than one in a hundred, so that the general pattern of 
the results in Figure 1 can be considered reliable even in terms of a stringent test that counts each 
classroom group as a single observation. 


land, Lumsdaine and Sheffield, there was 
little over-all difference in the effective- 
ness of the two programs for those groups 
that were not exposed to counterpropa- 
ganda.® The main interest here is, how- 
ever, attached to the results for the 
groups that were exposed to subsequent 
counterpropaganda, and to the compari- 
son between these groups and those 


which received no counterpropaganda. 
The pattern of results is quite clear-cut: 
for the subjects who were exposed to 
counterpropaganda, the two-sided pres- 
entation was decidedly superior to the 
one-sided presentation. The results for 
the key question are presented in Figure 
L After exposure to the counterpropa- 
ganda, the second-order difference be- 


® It will be recalled that in the previous experiment the one-sided communication was superior 
for those initially in favor of the commentators position while the two-sided version was superior 
for those initially opposed; for the over-all results these two opposing effects virtually cancelled out, 
leaving little net difference in the average effectiveness of the two programs. For groups not receiving 
counterpropaganda in the present experiment, this same pattern of results was observed. However, 
the differences among subgroups with different initial points of view was not large enough to be 
reliable. This might be attributed to the fact that initial opinions were not as strongly held as those 
concerning the issue used in the earlier experiment. Alternatively, it may be supposed that the dif- 
ferences might have been significant in the second experiment had a larger number of cases been 
available for the small subgroups with different initial opinions. 
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TABLE 2 

Comparison of the Effectu eness of Programs I and II for Groups 
Exposed to Subsequent Counterpropagan'da 


Supplementary Questions 

Xet Change iu Positive Direction 


Program I : 

Program 11: 

Difference in 



“One side” 

‘‘Both sides” 

favor of 

p value t 


(N = 60) 

(N = 49) 

Program II 


No. of A-bombs Russia will 





have in 5 years 

3% 

16% 

13% 

.22 

No. of years before Russia 





produces its first A-bomb 

20% 

51% 

31% 

.02 


Based on opinion changes shown on two supplementary questions, 
t The control group, which had not been given any relevant propaganda during the interval 1)6- 
tween the initial and final questionnaire, showed practically no opinion change on the first and 
second supplementary questions (net change of 2 percent and 1 peicent, respective!)') The experi- 
mental groups which had received Programs I and TI, after exposure to the counterpropaganda, did 
not differ reliably from the control group on the first supplementary question ip values = 37 and 
.13 respectively) but showed sizeable differences on the second supplementary ciuestion {p values 
= .07 and <.01). 


tween the net change for the two-sided 
presentation (61 percent) and that for 
the one-sided presentation (2 percent) is 
59 percent and is statistically reliable at 
beyond the one-percent level of confi- 
dence.® The third-order difference be- 
tween this 59 percent difference and the 
corresponding difference of only 5 per- 
cent for the groups not exposed to coun- 
terpropaganda is also reliable at beyond 
the 1 -percent level. 

Two supplementary questions were 
also included in the initial and final ques- 
tionnaires: (1) “About how many atomic 
bombs would you guess Russia will have 
made by five years from now?”; (2) 
“About how long from now do you think 
it will be before Russia has made its first 
atomic bomb?” Unlike the key question, 
neither of these supplementary questions 
dealt directly with the main conclusion 
advocated by Programs I and II. Al- 
though the first supplementary question 
was worded so as to be pertinent to the 


main conclusion, it specified only a 
single-time point and relied upon each 
student’s own conception of what figure 
would constitute a “large number” of 
A-bombs. (It should be noted that the 
programs did not refer to any specific 
number of A-bombs.) The second supple- 
mentary question did not deal with the 
main conclusion but covered an impor- 
tant subconclusion which was heavily 
emphasized by Programs I and II and 
which was subsequently opposed by the 
cou n terpropaganda . 

Data derived from analysis of individ- 
ual opinion changes on the two supple- 
mentary questions for the two groups 
which were exposed to the subsequent 
counterpropaganda are shown in Table 2. 
The results from both supplementary 
questions are in the same direction as 
those derived from the key question (see 
Figure 1). In the case of the first suppie- 
mentarv" question the difference is not 
large enough to be statistically signifi- 


® For the two groups who were not exposed to subsequent propaganda, the results showed the 
same pattern as Figure 1 : the differences between Programs I and II, although showing a slightly 
greater effect from Program II, are small and nonsignificant. 
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cant, but the findings for the second sup- 
plementary question again show that 
Program II was significantly more effec- 
tive than Program I. 

Discussion 

The evidence from this experiment 
supports the following general conclu- 
sion: Under conditions where the audi- 
ence is subsequently exposed to counter- 
propaganda arguing in favor of the op- 
posing position, a persuasive communi- 
cation which advocates a definite position 
on a controversial issue is more effective 
in the long run if it presents and discusses 
the opposing arguments than if it pre- 
sents only the arguments that support 
the communicator’s conclusion. 

The rationale leading to the expecta- 
tion of superior effectiveness for the two- 
sided over the one-sided communication 
differs somewhat as between the present 
experiment and the earlier experiment 
reported by Hovland, Lumsdaine, and 
Sheffield. In the earlier experiment which 
was concerned with immediate effects, 
the explanation is essentially as follows: 
If a member of the audience has a 
strongly held ^‘negative” opinion and is 
familiar with arguments supporting this 
opinion, presentation of a one-sided com- 
munication supporting the “positive” 
point of view will encounter a compara- 
tively high degree of resistance. The lis- 
tener’s tendency to think of his own ar- 
guments will interfere with acceptance 
of (or even attention to) the arguments 
that the communicator is presenting. If, 
however, the communicator explicitly 
discusses the listener’s own negative ar- 
guments, this source of interference is re- 
duced. Moreover, the listener may be 
more impressed by the communication 
and less inclined to distrust the argu- 
ments as coming from a biased source if 
the communicator makes it clear that he 
has taken the negative arguments into 
account. 

To explain the findings of the present 


experiment, which show differences in re- 
sistance to subsequent counterpropa- 
ganda, there is no need to introduce any 
assumptions about the audience’s in- 
itially negative point of view. Our tenta- 
tive explanation is as follows. Regardless 
of initial position, a convincing one-sided 
communication presenting only positive 
arguments will tend to sway many mem- 
bers of the audience farther in the direc- 
tion advocated by the communicator. 
However, when these persons subse- 
quently hear the opposite point of view, 
also supported by cogent-sounding argu- 
ments, their opinions tend to be swayed 
back in the negative direction, especially 
if the new arguments appear to offset the 
previous positive arguments. But if the 
initial communication is, instead, a two- 
sided one, it will already have taken into 
account both the positive and negative 
arguments and still have reached the 
positive conclusion. When the listener is 
then subsequently exposed to the pres- 
entation of opposing arguments in the 
counterpropaganda, he is less likely to be 
influenced by them. He is not only famil- 
iar with the opposing point of view but 
has been led to the positive conclusion in 
a context in which the negative argu- 
ments were in evidence. In effect, he has 
been given an advance basis for ignoring 
or discounting the opposing communica- 
tion and, thus “inoculated, ” he will tend 
to retain the positive conclusion. 

In the preceding statement of the ra- 
tionale for the superiority of the two- 
sided communication under the specified 
conditions, no explicit account has been 
taken of the manner and extent to which 
the opposing arguments should be intro- 
duced into the communication. In both 
the present study and the preceding one 
the opposing arguments were presented 
in a way that appeared most likely to 
achieve clear-cut effects, with no attempt 
at experimental variation of their content 
and arrangement within the communica- 
tion. It is apparent, however, that a com- 
plete account of the factors determining 
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the effectiveness of two-sided communi- 
cations would have to deal S 3 ^stematically 
with the relative number and cogency of 
opposing arguments, the context in 
which they are introduced into the dis- 


cussion, the extent to which they are ex- 
plicit I 3 ' refuted or merel 3 ’ overridden by 
implication, and so on. Experimeiitai 
analysis of the effects of such factors re- 
mains an extensive area for future work. 


THE ROLE OF PRIMACY AND RECENCY IN PER- 
SUASIVE COMMUNICATION By Carl L Hovland 


An important factor influencing the 
impact of communications upon an audi- 
ence is the order in which the material is 
presented. When a controversial issue is 
being debated, is the side of the issue 
which the individual hears first likely to 
have a greater effect than the other side 
given subsequently? Some writers have 
argued that it is highly advantageous to 
present one’s position first, before the op- 
position has had an opportunity to reach 
the audience, wEile others have con- 
tended ^at it is better to have “the last 
say” in a controversy. When the first 
position turns out to have greater im- 
pact, the result is described as a primacy 
eject; when the second side is more per- 
suasive, the term recency eject is applied. 
What circumstances bring about a pri- 
macy effect and what ones a recency 
effect? 

At present scientific principles in the 
field of communication are not suffi- 
ciently developed to provide clear-cut 
answers to such questions. 

Answering questions of this sort at present is 
much more of an art than a science, but the 
underlying factors upon which the effects of 


alternativ’e ways of organizing a message 
depend are ones which arc of consideiahle 
concern to the scientist interested in com- 
munication. 

The theoretical factors underlying the 
choice of alternative organizations do not 
constitute a closely integrated system, but 
require reference to a large number of prin- 
ciples of attention, perception, motivation, 
and learning. . . . [These problems] aie theo- 
retically complex and onh^ a small beginning 
has been made in unraveling the numerous 
factors involved.^ 

Interest in the problem of presenta- 
tion order in the type of communication 
situation xvhere both sides of a contro- 
versial issue are presented goes back to 
the publication in 1925 of a study^ by^ 
Lund.“ On the basis of his research he 
enunciated a Law of Primacy in Per- 
suasion, stating that the side of an issue 
presented first will have greater effec- 
tiveness than the side presented subse- 
quently. He had given his classes of 
college students a mimeographed com- 
munication in support of one side of a 
controversial issue (e.g., ‘‘a protective 
tariff is a wise policy for the United 
States”) and had then presented a second 


This artkle is rewritten from material presented in Carl I. Hovland (ed.) Studies in Aiiitude and 
Communication^ Vol. 1, The Order of Presentation in Persuasion (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1957) The research was carried out members of the Yale Communication Research Pro- 
gram under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. The research cited in the present article was 
conducted by Timothy Brock, Enid H Campbell, Abraham S. Luchins, Wallace Mandeli and the 
writer. The editorial suggestions of Rosalind L. Feierabend in this book are gratefully acknowledged. 


^ I. Hovland, I. L. Janis, and H. H. Kelley, Communication and Permasion (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1953), p. 99. 

2 F. n. Lund, “The Psychology of Belief: IV. The Law of Primacy in Persuasion,” /. Ahnorni. 
Soc, Psychol., 1925, XX, 183-91. 
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communication advocating a diametri- 
cally opposed stand on the same issue. 
He discovered that the communication 
coining first (whether pro or con) in- 
fluenced the students significantly more 
then the one coming second. 

Subsequent experiments, however, 
have not always obtained this outcome. 
Cromwell,® for example, performed a 
study in which affirmative and negative 
speeches on socialized medicine and labor 
arbitration were presented to groups of 
students whose opinions were measured 
before and after the talks. A significantly 
greater change was produced in the di- 
rection of that side of the issue presented 
last. Thus, this investigator obtained a 
recency cfect rather than a primacy eject. 

The problem of order of presentation 
in communication is of more than aca- 
demic interest. Should primacy obtain 
to any significant extent there would be 
important practical implications for a 
variety of situations. Doob, for example, 
postulates the operation of primacy in 
propaganda : 

The propagandist scores an initial advantage 
whenever his propaganda reaches people be- 
fore that of his rivals . . . readers or listeners 
are then biased to comprehend, forever after, 
the event as it has been initially portrayed 
to them. If they are told in a headline or a 
flash that the battle has been won, the crimi- 
nal has been caught, or the bill is certain to 
pass the legislature, they will usually expect 
subsequent information to substantiate this 
first impression. When later facts prove 
otherwise, they may be loath to abandon 
what they believe to be true until, perhaps, 
the evidence becomes overwhelming.-* 

Another propaganda device which as- 
sumes primacy is that used by politi- 
cians in ‘^smearing’’ an opponent. Their 
expectation is that even if the evidence 


subsequently refutes the allegation, the 
initial charge wdll still have inflicted con- 
siderable damage. Political beliefs have 
been attributed in part to primacy 
effects: 

Whether we are democrats or republicans, 
Protestants or Catholics, is frequently ob- 
served to be a consequence of paternal or 
ancestral affiliation. However, it is doubtful 
whether family ties or family considerations; 
are nearly as important determinants as the 
fact that we first become familiar wnth the 
beliefs and the defences of the beliefs of our 
family.^ 

The primacy effect could also be a fac- 
tor in determining the outcome of opin- 
ion changes followdng debates. In such 
situations the conditions for the opera- 
tion of primacy are closely approxi- 
mated, since one side first presents its 
position and then the second side offers a 
view in direct opposition to that of the 
first. Elaborate precautions to counter- 
balance the order effects would be re- 
quired in order to equalize the persuasive 
potentiality of the two sides. 

Of even greater concern would be con- 
ditions for equitable administration of 
justice. In the presentation of court cases 
it is generally the rule that the prosecu- 
tion presents its case and the defense 
follows. If the law of primacy is opera- 
tive, we would find a constant bias in 
favor of the prosecution’s position, since 
it always has the advantage of first po- 
sition. 

While the lawyer of the plaintiff is reviewing 
his case and making his appeal, the belief of 
the jurors is already in the process of forma- 
tion, and they are not to be dissuaded from 
their position by an equal amount of evi- 
dence or persuasive appeal on the part of the 
defendent^s lawyer, according to the law of 
primacy.® 


®H. Cromwell, “The Relative Effect on Audience Attitude of the First versus the Second Argu- 
mentative Speech of a Series,’’ Speech Monogr.^ 1950, XVII, 105-22. 

* L. W. Dooh, Public Opinion and Propaganda (New York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1948), pp. 421- 
22 . 

®Lund, op. cit.f p. 191. 

^Ibid. 
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While there are practical implications 
derivable from many of the studies de- 
scribed below, the '‘applied” utilit}^ of 
the research is secondary. The factor mo- 
tivating the present studies has been the 
opportunity afforded by research in this 
area to examine some of the basic theo- 
retical problems involved in the process 
of influence and persuasion. 

In the experiment by Lund mentioned 
above, written arguments were presented 
successively for and against an issue, 
with the affirmative arguments presented 
first for half of the subjects and the neg- 
ative first for the remaining subjects. 
Opinion questionnaires were filled out by 
the subjects before the presentations and 
again following the first and the second 
communications. The change resulting 
from the first communication was greater 
than the change brought about by the 
second communication, and Lund de- 
scribed this outcome as the Law of 
Primacy in Persuasion. Directly opposed 
results were reported in a later study by 
Cromwell,^ in which speeches presented 
in second position had a greater influence 
on the attitude of the listeners than those 
presented first. 

One possible explanation for the dis- 
parity in the results from the two studies 
may lie in the different evaluation pro- 
cedures they employed. In the Cromwell 
study the effects of the two communica- 
tions were evaluated after both sides had 
been presented. In the Lund study, on 
the other hand, one of the questionnaires 
was administered immediately after the 
first side had been presented. This may 
have had the effect of requiring the sub- 
jects to review the arguments, formulate 
their own conclusions, and put their po- 
sition on record ” after reading only one 
side of the issue. Thus, the measurement 
process might have had the effect of 


“freezing” opinion and of causing indi- 
viduals to be less likely to change their 
opinions once they had committed them- 
selves on a questionnaire. Lund mentions 
this possibilit}^: ‘Whe students, having 
committed themselves after the reading of 
the first discussion, will remember this 
rating and will tend to be influenced by 
their desire to be consistent when asked 
to make another rating after reading the 
opposed discussion.” ^ Since commitment 
on the questionnaire is extraneous to 
primacy itself, if it were an explanatory 
factor Lund’s results might thus really 
be attributable to the effect of the meas- 
urement process rather than to sequence 
effects. 

The first experiment we will describe ^ 
had as its original purpose the evaluation 
of ‘‘formulation-commitment” as a fac- 
tor responsible for the appearance of 
primacy in Lund’s experiment and its 
absence in Cromwell’s. Lund’s experi- 
ment was repeated but with an addi- 
tional group in which the subjects were 
not asked for their opinion until after 
both sides had been presented. A second 
objective, which turned out to be of 
greater interest, was to determine the 
generality of the results obtained by 
Lund. 

Experiment I 

Procedure. Every effort was made to 
follow Lund’s procedures as closely as 
possible. The questionnaire, of the same 
type that Lund used, was administered 
by the instructor two da 3 ^s in advance of 
the communications. 

The list of propositions, such as 
“Should ail men have equal political 
rights?”, was presented accompanied by 
a scale of belief which ran from +*10 (be- 
lief allowing for no doubt) to —lO (dis- 
belief allowing for no doubt). Subjects. 


^ Cromwell, op. cit. 

® Italics ours. From Lund, op, cit., p. 190. 

® C. I. Hovland and W. Mandell, ‘Ts There a ‘Law of Primac}^’ in Persuasion,” Ch 2 in Hovland 
(ed.), op. cU. 
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TABLE 1 

Experiment I. Mean Belief Ratings before and after Communications 


Topic I. “Equal rights” 

Before communications 
After first side 

After both sides 

Effect * 

Land replication 

No intervening questionnaire 

Affirmative 

first 

Negative 

first 

Affirmative 

first 

Negative 

first 

(N = 26) (N = 27) 

(a) 5.12 (d) 4 18 

(b) 6.65 (c) 4 75 

(c) 5.92 (f) 5.17 

—0.19 (Recency) 

/> = .77 ' 

(N 

(a) 

(c) 

= 21) (N = 16) 

5.24 (d) 4 94 

3.29 (f) 1 88 

+ 1.11 (Primacy) 
p = .28 

Topic II. “Protective tariff” 






First replication 

(N = 14) 

(N = 16) 

(N 

= 28) 

(N = 27) 

Before communication 

(a) 2.00 

(d) 0.69 

(a) 

1.85 

(d) 1.70 

After first side 

(b) 4.71 

(e) 100 




After both sides 

(c) 2.64 

(f) 150 

(c) 

3.37 

(0 3.30 

Effect 

—0.17 (Recency) 


—0.08 (Recency) 

i 

p = 

.85 1 


p = 

.89 

Second replication 

(N = 47) 

(N = 51) 

(N 

= 33) 

(N = 41) 

Before communications 

(a) -0.26 

(d) 0 71 

(a) 

1.52 

(d) 0.41 

After first side 

(b) 2.23 

(e) -0.86 




After both sides 

(c) 0.17 

(f) 0.04 

(c) 

2.18 

(f) 0.41 

Effect 

4-1.10 (Primacy) 


4-0.66 (Primacy) 


p < .01 


p = 

.21 


Advantage of first position = {c — a) — (f — d). If value is positive, data show primacy; if 
negative, recency. The complete formula for advantage of first position is [(6 — a) (d — e)] 
— [(5 — c) + (/ — c)] but b’s and e’s are common terms and hence cancel. 


were instructed to check the number cor- 
responding to the extent to which they 
felt inclined to affirm or deny the validity 
of the proposition. Two of the topics 
found to be most effective by Lund were 
used for the communications: ‘^Should 
all men have equal political rights?” and 
^Hs the protective tariff a wise policy for 
the United States?” His material was 
mimeographed and presented to the sub- 
jects to read. Ten minutes were allowed 
for the reading of each side. 

Counterbalancing was employed, so 
that half of the subjects began with the 


affirmative version and half with the 
negative. The “Lund repetition” group 
was given the rating scale for belief after 
the first side had been read, while this 
step was omitted for the other group. 
Both groups were given the belief scales 
after the two versions had been read. 

This experiment was performed at 
Hofstra College and Columbia Univer- 
sity in a series of undergraduate psy- 
chology classes. Twelve classes were em- 
ployed in this experiment, ranging in 
size from 14 to 51 students. One class was 
used for each of the four main conditions 
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on the equal rights’’ issue, while the re- 
maining subjects were used for two rep- 
lications of the ^‘tariff” issue. A total of 
357 students participated. 

Results. The results from Experiment 
I are presented in Table 1. 

The mean ratings for belief derived 
from Lund’s scales are shown for the 
repetitions of Lund’s experiment and for 
the additional groups which were not 
given the belief scale between the first 
and second communication. Under the 
conditions originally used by Lund only 
one of the groups shows primacy 
{p < .01), the other two showing insig- 
nificant recency effects. When the opin- 
ion questionnaire is omitted after the 
first side is presented, two of the groups 
show primacy and one recency. These 
effects are small and nonsignificant. The 
omission of the intervening questionnaire 
does not have any consistent effect; it in- 
creases the amount of primacy for one 
topic and decreases it for the other. But in 
neither case is the difference statistically 
significant. The absence of consistent 
primacy effects of the type obtained by 
Lund overshadows the problem of the 
effect of the intervening questionnaire 
which is significant only when related to 
an explanation of primacy effects. 

Experiment II 

In view of the absence of clear-cut pri- 
macy effects in the first experiment it 
was thought desirable to obtain more 
data on a straight repetition of the Lund 
condition, using topics of possibly greater 
current interest. Hence, a second experi- 
ment was conducted. 

Procedure. In this experiment new 
communication materials dealing with 
the issues ^^Antihistamines should be 
sold without a prescription” and ^LAn 
atomic submarine is feasible at the 
present time”^° were mimeographed. 
Two days before the communications 


were presented, the instructors adminis- 
tered an opinion questionnaire concern- 
ing these issues. A seven-point rating 
scale for degree of belief was employed. 
The communications were administered 
so that one issue was used for each class. 
In order to counterbalance within each 
class half the subjects read the positive 
argument first, while half read the nega- 
tive first. In addition to the before and 
after questionnaires, half of the dasses 
look the same questionnaire between the 
two communications. The lime for read- 
ing and instructions was the same as in 
the first experiment. 

This experiment was performed at 
New York University in a series of ten 
psychology classes On the first topic the 
groups totaled 56 and 60 subjects, while 
for the second there were 37 and 38 stu- 
dents. Thus, the total number of sub- 
jects W'as 191. 

Results. The data from this experi- 
ment were analyzed in a manner analo- 
gous to that of Lund and of the first ex- 
periment by determining the mean de- 
gree of belief in the propositions dis- 
cussed in the communications. The data 
are presented in Table 2. Again we find 
an absence of evidence for primacy under 
our conditions. Three of the groups ex- 
hibit recency effects, one at a statisti- 
cally significant level (p < .01). Only one 
of the four groups showed evidence of 
primacy and this was only significant at 
the .08 level. 

The present findings raise serious 
doubts as to the generality of the results 
obtained by Lund. For only two of the 
seven groups run under his conditions 
did we find primacy effect and only one 
of these was statistically significant. The 
remaining five groups showed a greater 
effectiveness of the second communica- 
tion, although only one of the differences 
\Y 2 LS of sufficient size to be statistically 
significant {p < .01). While Lund’s owm 
results support the operation of primacy, 


The study was done in 1949, when this was a much-debated topic. 
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TABLE 2 

Experiment IT Mean Belief Ratings before and after Communications 



Afiirmative 

first 


Negative 

first 

Topic III. Atomic submarines 






First replication 

(N 

= 39) 


(N 

= 41) 

Before communications 

(a) 

4.87 


(d) 

5.12 

After first side 

(b) 

4.62 


(e) 

4.88 

After both sides 

(c) 

4.12 


(f) 

5.00 

Effect 


—0.63 (Recency) 




p < 

.01 



Second replication 

(N 

= 17) 


(N 

= 19) 

Before communications 

(a) 

4.53 


(d) 

3.96 

After first side 

(b) 

4.48 


(e) 

3.11 

After both sides 

(c) 

3.83 


(f) 

3.42 

Effect 


—0.41 (Recency) 




p = 

.10 



Topic IV. Antihistamines 






First replication 

(N 

= 18) 


(N 

= 17) 

Before communications 

(a) 

3.77 


(d) 

2.94 

After first side 

(b) 

4.66 


(e) 

3.23 

After both sides 

(c) 

4.16 


(f) 

3.53 

Effect 


—0.20 (Recency) 




p = 

.67 



Second replication 

(N 

= 20) 


(N 

= 20) 

Before communications 

(a) 

2.95 


(d) 

3.00 

After first side 

(b) 

4.85 


(e) 

3.05 

After both sides 

(c) 

4.25 


(f) 

3.45 

Effect 


+0.85 (Prim, 

acy) 




p> 

.08 




he does not give tests of significance to tions may have been responsible? In 

Indicate the extent of reliability of his terms of the analysis presented in Com- 

difference. If his variability was of the munication and Persuasion we would 

same order of magnitude as ours, it is un- seek differences either in the conditions 

likely that more than one of his three of learning or of acceptance. With respect 

groups would show a statistically signifi- to the former, the most likely difference 

cant effect (his typical group contained between the two experiments would be 

approximately 20 subjects). in the subjects’ motivation to learn. In 

If there is a significant difference in the Lund study the experimenter was 
outcome between our experiment and presumably the subjects’ regular class- 
that of Lund, what variation in condi- room instructor. Under these conditions 
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one would expect that the motivation to 
learn the first-presented communications 
would be derived from previous class- 
room experiences in which the material 
presented by the teacher had to be 
learned, later formed the basis for a text, 
etc. This would provide strong motiva- 
tion for learning the first communication. 
When the teacher then proceeded to re- 
verse his stand, the subjects may have 
wondered what was happening. They 
may have suspected that they were being 
used as guinea pigs in an experiment. As 
a result of the changed conditions, mo- 
tivation to learn the second communi- 
cation might have dropped and thus 
less attention may have been paid to 
this second communication. Such con- 
ditions would produce a primacy effect 
(i.e., a greater impact exerted by the 
first communication than by the second). 

This same set of conditions may also 
have influenced acceptance of the com- 
munication. Lund’s students may have 
accepted the first communication as 
being implicitly sponsored” by the in- 
structor. The subsequent advocacy of an 
opposed point of view could have aroused 
their suspicion and reduced their confi- 
dence in the communication. Since they 
were unaware of being experimental sub- 
jects at the time that they filled out the 
first questionnaire, their opinions may 
have been influenced by the first com- 
munication. The adverse effects would 
become apparent on the second question- 
naire and result in reduced effectiveness 
for the second communication. 

In our study the experimenter w^as not 
the teacher but rather someone from the 
outside of the school presenting rival 
views on the issue. It is our belief that 
these conditions are more typical of situ- 
ations to which research findings are 
likely to be applied than are those of 
Lund Thus, in communications involv- 
ing debates, rival political candidates, or 


courtroom alternation of prosecution and 
defense, the presentations are dearly 
labeled as opposing points of view and 
do not secure acceptance of the first ma- 
terial on the basis of classroom condi- 
tions of motivation and acceptance, kn 
interesting study in which different or- 
ders of presentation of prosecution and 
defense arguments are compared is re- 
ported by Weld and Our calcula- 

tions, based on their data, indicate re- 
cency effects. 

Discussion 

The difference in outcome between our 
experiment and Lund’s, and the varia- 
tions between subgroups within our ex- 
periment, make it appear to us pre- 
mature at present to postulate a general 
Law of Primacy. Rather we believe an 
attempt should be made to determine 
the conditions which operate to make the 
first side more effective under some cir- 
cumstances, the second under others, and 
both sides equally effective under still 
others. Accordingly, a series of further 
experiments was conducted to assess the 
influence of certain variables on the rela- 
tive prevalence of primacy or recency 
effects in persuasive communications. 
Procedures were introduced which would 
be expected on theoretical grounds to 
have the effect of either increasing or of 
decreasing the extent of primacy effects. 
Space does not permit a full description 
here of these experiments and their out- 
comes. The reader is referred to our book 
on Order of Presentation in Communica- 
tion for a complete report on these and 
other related experiments. The topics in- 
vestigated and some of the findings are 
summarized briefly below: 

1. The effect of public commitmenC^ 
to a position after hearing only one side. 
One frequent situation which may con- 
tribute to the greater effectiveness of the 


H. P. Weld and M. Roff, ‘'A Study in the Formation of Opinion Based upon Legal Evidence,” 
Am. J. Psychol, 1938, LI, 609-28. 
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first presentation is that in which the in- 
dividual takes an action on the basis of 
hearing only the first side. Hearing the 
'‘other side’’ may then require undoing 
the action and the inconvenience of this 
may cause one to persist in the opinion 
formed after the first communication. 
The type of action investigated was one 
in which the individual publicly com- 
mitted himself to a position after hearing 
only the first side of a debatable issue. 

Hovland, Campbell, and Brock pre- 
sented one side of a controversial issue 
to one group of subjects and then asked 
them to write their opinion on the issue 
for publication in a magazine read by 
their peers. Control subjects wrote out 
their opinions but these were anonymous 
and no mention was made of possible 
publication. Subsequently, without prior 
announcement, the other side of the issue 
was presented to both groups and opin- 
ion measures again secured. The au- 
thors found that the public expression of 
opinion tended to "freeze” the subject’s 
views and to make them resistant to in- 
fluence by the second side of the issue. 

In everyday life the greater effective- 
ness of the first side of an issue may some- 
times be attributable to this mechanism, 
since an individual often makes deci- 
sions after hearing only one side of an 
issue and then carries out a series of acts 
on the basis of his decisions. Under these 
circumstances it may be difficult to pro- 
duce a reversal of position through pre- 
sentation of the opposing argument. 

The experimenters discussed how the 
effect may be mediated through social 
rewards and the need for social approval 
experienced by the subjects. Having 
placed his views on record for others to 
see, the recipient may rehearse his posi- 
tion in anticipation of the social inter- 
action which publication will bring. 
Knowledge of the social approval 


granted to consistency and honesty will 
prevent him from altering his views. Per- 
haps, also, rehearsal of his own position 
prevents him from listening attentively 
to subsequent contradictory information. 

2. The ejfcct of private commitment after 
hearing only one side. Does private com- 
mitment operate in a manner analogous 
to public commitment? Private commit- 
ment to a position is involved where one 
gives his opinion anonymously on a ques- 
tionnaire after hearing the first side of an 
argument. In the study of Hovland and 
IMandell (described above) a comparison 
was made of the relative effectiveness of 
the first and second sides of an issue w^hen 
questionnaires were interpolated between 
the first and second communications. 
Control subjects were given the first and 
second sides without an intervening ques- 
tionnaire. The study employed the same 
topics as were used by Lund. It was 
thought that the intervening expression 
of opinion required of the experimental 
subjects might have the effect of forcing 
them to review the arguments, to formu- 
late their own conclusions, and to cr 3 ^s- 
tallize their opinion after reading only one 
side of the issue. This would be expected 
to make these subjects more resistant to 
a subsequent change of opinion. No such 
effect was found, apparently because no 
feeling of "commitment” was experi- 
enced under these conditions. (An inci- 
dental implication of this outcome is that 
the measurement process is unlikely to 
produce artifacts due to any commitment 
factor under anonymous conditions.) 

3. Primacy-recency m forming impres- 
sions of personality from a single commu- 
nication giving contradictory information. 
Luchins utilized case-history materials 
concerning an individual’s personal char- 
acteristics and behavior to study the role 
of primacy and recency. Two different 
blocks of information were prepared con- 


C. I. Hovland, Enid H. Campbell, and T. Brock, ''The Effects of 'Commitment’ on Opinion 
Change Following Communication,” Ch. 3 in Hovland (ed.), op. cU. 

A. S. Luchins, "Primacy-recency in Impression Formation,” Ch. 4 in Hovland (ed.), op. cU. 
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cerning llie personality diaracieristics of 
a person not known to the subjects. One 
contained principally items characteristic 
of an ex trover tive type of person and the 
other, items characteristic of an intro- 
ver tive individual. These blocks of infor- 
mation were given to some subjects in ex- 
Irovertive-introvertive order and to 
others in introvertive-extrovertive order. 
Control groups were given only the ex- 
trovertive or the introvertive blocks. 
Subjects were then asked to select adjec- 
tives indicating their impression of the 
individual in question. In a second ex- 
periment they were also asked to write 
brief personality descriptions and in the 
third to make predictions about the later 
behavior and interpersonal relations of 
the person about whom they had read. 
It was found that the material presented 
first was considerably more influential 
than that presented second in determin- 
ing what were thought to be the princi- 
pal personality characteristics of the in- 
dividual described. This is in accord with 
Asch’s findings using simple adjective 
lists.^*^ It w^as remarkable how many of 
Luchins’ subjects received incompatible 
information without realizing that there 
was any conflict of interpretation in- 
volved (over a third of a sample inter- 
viewed stated they had not been aware 
of any contradictions or inconsistencies). 

4. Methods of reducing the extent of 
primacy-ejf ect by instnictio)is and inter- 
polated activity. In a subsequent experi- 
ment Luchins studied ways of over- 
coming the disproportionate influence of 
the first-presented material by various 
methods, such as discussion of the fallacy 
of first impressions.” One group of sub- 
jects vras run under the standard” con- 
ditions utilized in the experiment de- 
scribed above. A second group was ex- 
plicitly warned about possible ‘^first- 


impression” fallacies before any infor- 
mation was presented. Group three had 
the warning interpolated between the 
first and second blocks of inforraalion, 
while the fourth group had an arithme- 
tic task interpolated between the two 
blocks of information. Sixty liigh-schooi 
students were used in each of the four 
groups. At the end of the second com- 
munication questionnaires concerning 
the personality characteristics of the per- 
son described were administered and 
their results revealed that the greater 
impact of the first block of information 
existed only for the first (control) group. 
For the three other groups the second 
block of information tended to exert a 
greater influence than the first on their 
final impressions of the personality of the 
hypothetical individual. The amount of 
“recency effect” shown for the latter 
groups increased progressively from 
group two to group four. Interpolation 
of the number task resulted in the great- 
est amount of recency effect. 

Riplications por Further Research 

The preceding results raise a host of 
problems for further research. One which 
has been little investigated involves sys- 
tematic exploration of the relationship 
between primacy effects and the degree 
to which the individual is already famil- 
iar with the issue. In most of the experi- 
ments herein reported, as well as in the 
study by Lund, it is probable that the 
subjects had some prior knowledge about 
the topic under discussion. As we have 
seen, a law^ of primacy under these con- 
ditions does not seem to be a valid gen- 
eral principle. It may be that when no 
prior knowledge of the topic is involved, 
a law of primacy does operate. The fac- 
tor of familiarity was actually invoked 
by Lund to explain one of his groups 


E. Asch, ‘‘Forming Impressions of Personality,” J. Abnorm, bf Soc. JPsyclwL^ 1946, XLI, 
258^90. 

A. S. Luchins, “Experimental Attempts to Minimize the Impact of First Impressions,” Ch. 5 
in Hovland (ed.), op. cii. 
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which failed to show much influence: 
^^Propositions upon which one has al- 
ready had ample opportunity to form an 
opinion should be much less subject to 
persuasive influenced^ 

This problem suggests that further at- 
tention must be given to the appropriate 
specification of conditions for the opera- 
tion of a law of primacy. Should primacy 
be defined as the very first presentation 
of unknown material to an audience, or 
is it simply the first portion of any com- 
municated material regardless of the re- 
cipient's familiarity with the issue? 
Rarely is the communicator in a position 
to be the first to address his audience on 
a particular subject. Some degree of prior 
familiarity with almost any topic must 
be assumed both in experimental and in 
real-life situations. What, then, is the 
practical definition of primacy in experi- 
mental studies? Since it cannot claim to 
represent the first material ever pre- 
sented on the issue, it is generally limited 
to the first portion of the material in 
question. 

The results of the present series of 
studies seem to suggest that the nearer 
one comes to achieving primacy in the 
sense of the first presentation of unfamil- 
iar material, the more apt one is to ob- 
tain primacy effects. Undoubtedly, the 
material least familiar to the recipient is 
found in Luchins’ studies on forming im- 
pressions of personality. In this case the 
subject was asked to form an impression 
of an unknown person based upon infor- 
mation which was presented for the first 
time. But research bearing directly on 
the relationship between prior famili- 
arity with the topic under discussion and 
the relative effectiveness of the side of 
the issue presented first is needed. 

One of the effects of familiarity with 
an issue is to alert one to the fact that 
there are conflicting points of view in- 
volved. This factor is closely related to 
the results of Luchins which show that 


lack of awareness of conflict is associated 
with the appearance of primacy effects. 
In his experiment two blocks of contra- 
dictory information about an individual 
were presented. A third of the subjects 
he interviewed afterwards stated that 
they were not aware that the material 
contained conflicting or contradictory 
statements and over two thirds were not 
bothered by whatever contradictions 
they noticed. When experimental varia- 
tions were introduced which called atten- 
tion to the possibility of a disparity be- 
tween the two sets of information, the 
primacy effect was greatly reduced or 
eliminated. 

Another factor which may serve to re- 
duce or augment awareness of incompati- 
bility involves the presentation of contra- 
dictory material by either two communi- 
cators or a single communicator. This is 
an important research problem which has 
not yet been attacked. Present results are 
compatible with the hypothesis that pri- 
macy is less when the two sides of an 
issue are presented by different commu- 
nicators. It will be recalled that only a 
single communicator was involved in the 
Lund study, and the same was true in the 
Luchins studies reported above. On the 
other hand, different communicators pre- 
sented the alternate sides of the argu- 
ment in the Hovland and Mandell ex- 
periment and in the control condition of 
the Hovland, Campbell, and Brock 
study, and in neither of these were pri- 
macy effects obtained. What is needed, 
however, is systematic experimentation 
in which topics, subjects, and other fac- 
tors are held constant while the results 
obtained from a single communicator 
versus those from two opposed commu- 
nicators are compared. Only studies set 
up specifically to test these hypotheses 
can establish the validity of the generali- 
zations suggested on the basis of natural- 
istic variations which occurred in the 
studies herein reported. 


Lund, op, 0 ^., p. 189. 
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A closel}^ related research problem con- 
cerns the expectation of the recipient 
that a second side will be presented sub- 
sequently. Where there is an awareness 
that there are two sides of the issue to be 
presented, there may be a tendency not 
to make up one’s mind on the basis of the 
side which comes first but to wait until 
both sides have been presented. On the 
other hand, when the recipient expects 
that only one side will be presented, he 
may make up his mind on the basis of the 
side presented first and even take actions 
which commit him to the position he in- 
itially adopts. In the studies by Hovland 
and hlandell and by Hovland, Campbell, 
and Brock using alternate presentations 
of the two sides, no mention was made at 
the time of commitment that a second 
communication giving the other side 
would follow. An interesting experiment 
is suggested in which there would be sys- 
tematic variation of the factor of expec- 
tation of refutation, informing half the 
subjects that the other side would be pre- 
sented later and giving no such informa- 
tion to the other half. If the subjects an- 
ticipate counterargument, it is possible 
that they will avoid immediate accept- 
ance of the first position in order to avoid 
the conflict that comes from indecision. 

Another factor which probably plays 
an important role in determining the ex- 
tent of primacy effects in real-life com- 
munications is the degree of e.xposure to 
the two positions on an issue. In the ex- 
periments reported in this volume we 
were dealing with classroom situations 
where we could guarantee some exposure 
to both sides of the issue under study. In 
many situations we do not have any con- 
trol of exposure. Under these circum- 
stances it is highly probable that one of 
the effects of primacy is to reduce the 
likelihood of self-exposure to the second 
side. In real life primacy is often impor- 
tant because the individual who has once 


acquired information, a mode of percep- 
tion, and a new attitude does not per- 
mit himself thereafter to be exposed to 
contradictory information. While experi- 
ments dealing with naturalistic situa- 
tions are notoriously difficult, we have 
suggested elsewhere a line of research 
in which results obtained in experiments 
with captive audiences are compared 
with those obtained where self -exposure 
is involved. 

Finall}", the effects of various t\'pcs of 
committing action in “freezing ” opinion 
after a comnuinicatioii need considerable 
further investigation. In the pjresent 
study significantly fewer subjects 
changed their position when exposed to 
a second communication after they had 
expressed their opinion publicly. When 
the expression of opinion was anony- 
mous, no decrease was obtained. These 
results might be interpreted b}" some as 
indicating greater effectiveness of public 
as compared with private commitment. 
But actually, in neither of the present 
studies was an attempt made to have the 
subjects regard their e.xpression of opin- 
ion as a commitment. Would such an at- 
tempt have increased the ‘‘'fixation” of 
opinion after the first side was presented, 
and would there have been a difference 
between public and private commitment 
in this respect? These are important 
questions for future research. 

SumfARY AND Implications 

The general picture which emerges 
from the experiments in which both sides 
of an issue are presented successively is 
that the danger of first impressions be- 
coming lasting impressions is probably 
exaggerated, at least for situations where 
representatives of both sides have an op- 
portunity to present their views. The 
public is not necessarily permanently 
swayed by the view to which it first lends 


C. 1. Hovland, “Effects of the Mass Media of Communkaiion/Tn G. Lindze}? (ecL), Himdlmok 
of Social Psychology (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Co., Inc., 1954), pp, 1062-1103. 
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an ear or biased by the man who first 
captures its attention. 

The present group of experiments in- 
dicate the conditions under which the 
danger that the first presentation will 
prevail is likely to be pronounced and 
they also permit some specification of 
procedures which minimize such a dan- 
ger. The combined findings from all of 
the different studies reported suggest 
that the side of an issue presented first 
is likely to have a disproportionate influ- 
ence on opinion under the following con- 
ditions: (1) when cues as to the incom- 
patibility of different items of informa- 
tion are absent, (2) when the contradic- 
tory information is presented by the 
same communicator, (3) when commit- 
ting actions are taken after only one side 
of the issue has been presented, (4) when 
the issue is an unfamiliar one, and (5) 
when the recipient has only a superficial 
interest in the issue. When one deals with 
situations in which exposure to both 
sides cannot be assumed, but where the 
recipient himself controls whether or not 
he will expose himself to the second side 
after hearing the first, additional factors 
favoring primacy become involved. 

For important social situations in 
which primacy effects have been consid- 
ered a danger, for example, legal trials, 
election campaigns and political debates, 
the issue is usually clearly defined as con- 
troversial, the partisanship of the com- 
municator is established, and different 
communicators present the opposing 
sides. These factors would give rise to 
relatively little primacy effect. Our con- 
cern then might be concentrated on pre- 
venting premature commitment on the 
basis of the first presentation alone and 
on developing interest and responsibility 
on the part of the citizen to insure objec- 
tivity and a genuine desire to reach the 
heart of the issue. 

There are other situations, however, 
in which the dangers of primacy effect 
are very real. The deliberate use of pri- 
macy for propagandistic effect has al- 


ready been mentioned. It is frequently 
effective under conditions where the con- 
troversial nature of the issue is not 
mentioned, where early commitment is 
sought, and where exposure to other 
points of view is minimized, either 
through self-selection of exposure or 
through monopoly control of informa- 
tion. Totalitarian regimes deliberately 
utilize commitment effects to prevent 
the other side’^ from having its influ- 
ence, by requiring persons attending po- 
litical meetings to make public expres- 
sion of their views as well as to listen to 
the views of others. In free countries, on 
the other hand, effort is made to prevent 
individuals who are being exposed to con- 
troversial material from taking any ac- 
tion before the other side is presented. 
Wise advisors frequently tell the indi- 
vidual Don’t say ^Yes’ or ^No’ now but 
think it over” so that both pro and con 
considerations can be taken into account. 

Primacy may frequently operate also 
in forming impressions of personality, 
where the present results are consonant 
with the popular belief about first im- 
pressions. Here, bits of information 
about personality and behavior accumu- 
late slowly over time. When there is no 
initial indication that the data may be 
incompatible, considerable primacy pre- 
vails. This situation is one in which the 
educational process must play a role in 
warning individuals against the fallacy 
of deciding on the basis of only limited 
evidence. Such procedures are shown to 
be quite effective. Presumably other 
methods of eliminating “halo effects” in 
judgment might also be applicable. 

Undue influence of early observations 
may sometimes create difficulties in sci- 
entific work. Typically the researcher ex- 
tracts items of information from nature 
through experimentation and observa- 
tion. Some of these are consonant with 
one theory and others with another. The 
impression formed by early observations 
and protocols may persist even when no 
longer compatible with new evidence, in 
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the absence of dear-cut cues as to the in- 
compatibility of the different findings. 

Commitment may also be a factor of 
concern in the example of the scientist 
just described. It was found that when 
subjects indicated publicly their position 
on an issue after only a single side had 
been presented, they were less apt to take 
the other side into account when it was 
subsequently discussed. If the scientific 
investigator quickly fits his early findings 
into a theoretical framework on the basis 
of some hunch, he may be reluctant to 
relinquish his view in the face of noncon- 
firming instances. This act of theory con- 
struction might be considered analogous 


to public commitment. The scientist, 
having committed himself, albeit pri- 
vatel}’, is apt to regard all subsequent 
data from within his adopted theoretical 
framework as definitive, often discount- 
ing later facts which come to his atten- 
tion. Bias in scientific inquiry thus pro- 
duced may impede rational theory^ con- 
struction. An important part of scientific 
training consists of learning to sus])end 
judgment until all the facts have come to 
light, to be particularly on the look-out 
for incompatible evidence, and to avoid 
emotional involvement in the mainte- 
nance of one's own theories. 


THE EFFECT OF INDUCED AGGRESSIVENESS ON 
OPINION CHANGE By Walter Weiss and Bernard J. Fine 


Previous research by Weiss and Fine ^ 
has indicated that subjects evidencing 
high aggressiveness, as measured by 
the Thematic Apperception Test and 
the Rosenzweig Picture-frustration Test, 
were influenced more by a communica- 
tion designed to provoke punitive opin- 
ions than were those evidencing low-fan- 
tasy aggressiveness. This finding sup- 
ported the data of earlier correlational 
research which related personality vari- 
ables to opinions at one time, but not to 
changes in opinions.- The general re- 
search hypothesis for the authors’ pre- 
vious study presented a compound inde- 
pendent variable involving aggressive- 
ness and exposure to a communication. 
Only the latter aspect was experimentally 


controlled. The theoretical advantage of 
verifying an hypothesis by complete ex- 
perimental methodology was the primary 
motive for the present research. While 
personality factors, such as aggressi\^e- 
ness, cannot readily be inliuenced, tem- 
porary states analogous to them can be 
induced. This was the method adopted 
for the current investigation. 

The broad theoretical statement un- 
derlying the research asserts that com- 
munication effectiveness is facilitated 
when congruency exists between response 
predispositions of the communicatees 
and the communication appeals. To elab- 
orate this interactive relationship, the 
effect of a communication designed to in- 
duce lenient opinions on a topic should be 


From the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1956, LIT, slightly abridged. Reprinted by 
permission of the authors and the American Psychological Association. The research reported in this 
paper was done under Contract NONR-492(04) between Boston University and the Office of Naval 
Research. 


1 \v. Weiss and B. J. Fine, ^‘Opinion Change as a Function of Some Intrapersonal Attributes of 
the Communicatees,” J. Abnorm. cr Soc. Psychol., 1955, LI, 246-253 
-T W Adorno, Else Frenkel-Hrunswick, D. j. Levinson, and R. N. Sanfonl, 77/e’ Auiiioritarlan 
Personality (yiew York Harper & Brothers, 1950); G VV Alport and H M Ivranier, “Somr Roots 
of Prejudice,” J, Psvihoi,, 194o, XXll, 9-39 
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examined. The prediction would then be 
that high aggressives would be less influ- 
enced by such a communication than 
would low aggressives. The verification 
of this prediction was the second purpose 
of the current research. It was also con- 
sidered advisable in view of the assump- 
tion of congruency to attempt the devel- 
opment of an ego-satisfying experience, 
so that aggression arousal may be con- 
trasted with ego satisfaction rather than 
simply no aggression arousal. x\s a mini- 
mum, this second type of induction 
should aid the production of tw^o clearly 
separable groups along the dimension of 
aggressiveness. 

Method 

General Design. A before-after design 
was employed. A before-questionnaire on 
opinions on juvenile delinquenc}^ and on 
the relations of the United States with 
her allies was taken by the subjects (5s) 
in one of their classes. The Rosenzweig 
P-F Study was also completed at the 
same time. Approximately two weeks 
later, 5s were involved individually in 
either a frustrating, aggression-arousing 
situation or in an ego-satisfying situation. 
As part of the experimental session, they 
read an article on delinquency or on the 
relations of our allies wdth Communist 
China. Immediately afterwards, they re- 
sponded to a questionnaire seeking their 
reactions to the article they had read and 
their opinions on a variety of topics. 

Subjects. Ninety-six students from 
courses in journalism, radio programing, 
and introductory psychology at Boston 
University, who volunteered for the indi- 
vidual sessions, comprise the sample em- 
ployed. The 5s were paid for the experi- 
mental hour. 

Before-measures, During a meeting 
of their respective courses, the students 
filled out an opinion questionnaire con- 
taining four items on juvenile delin- 
quency and four on America’s relations 
with her allies. All eight items sought re- 
sponses on policy; e.g., should delin- 


quents be treated leniently or punitively, 
or should America continue aid to allies 
who do not follow our lead vis-a-vis com- 
munist China. The questionnaire was 
presented as part of a survey of opinions 
of college students being conducted by 
the Division of Research of Boston Uni- 
versity. Foilowdng this, the students com- 
pleted the adult form of the Rosenzweig 
P-F Study, which was ostensibly being 
tested by the Division as a measure of 
'‘creative imagination.” Then paid vol- 
unteers were requested for an individual 
session to determine the value of several 
other tests of creative imagination. 

Experimental Session. Forty-eight of 
these 5s were exposed to the frustrat- 
ing, aggression-arousing conditions, and 
48 to the ego-satisfying treatment; then 
half of each group read the communica- 
tion on delinquency and half the com- 
munication on the relations of our allies 
with Communist China. A replication of 
the basic two-by-two design was com- 
pleted every time a set of four 5s was 
tested. Within each replication, 5s were 
assigned at random to one of the four 
treatment combinations. A different ran- 
dom assignment was employed for each 
replication. 

At the beginning of an experimental 
session, 5s were informed that, although 
they had been designed primarily to 
measure creative imagination, the tests 
did provide indirectly an indication of in- 
tellectual capacity. The students were 
also informed that half of the 5s would 
be asked to return at a later time to take 
other tests and that the criterion for se- 
lection of 5s would be general coopera- 
tiveness with the E during the first hour. 
The instructions were then given for the 
Arthur Stencil Design Test I. As part of 
the instructions, the 5s were told that 
time norms for completion of the designs 
were available for college students; thus 
they would be informed by E at the com- 
pletion of each problem of the adequacy 
of their performance in comparison with 
the norm. Furthermore, a maximum of 
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one minute would be allowed for com- 
pleting each of the designs; this they 
were told was more than sufficient time 
for the vast majority of college students. 
Only eight design problems from the 
available set of 20 were presented to the 
Ss. The first three were the same for all 
5s. They were relatively easy and were 
completed within a minute by all. The 
remaining five designs for the 5s involved 
in the ego-satisfying situation were some- 
what more complex than the first three 
but still sufficiently simple so that over 
90 percent of these 5s were able to com- 
plete them. They were also advised that 
their times for completion were better 
than the average. Furthermore, E made 
personally complimentary and encourag- 
ing remarks to them. The frustrated, ag- 
gression-aroused 5s were given five de- 
signs of greater complexity, whose aver- 
age time for completion was determined 
by pretest to be beyond one minute. 
INIost of these 5s failed at least three out 
of five of the complex designs; they were 
told that the time scores, for those they 
were able to complete, were beyond the 
norm. Also E made uncomplimentary 
and somewhat insulting comments about 
their performance and abilities, which in- 
creased in intensity at the end of the 
Stencil Design Test. The content and in- 
tensity of the insulting remarks varied 
slightly from 5 to 5 depending on their 
observed effect and on the known aca- 
demic aspirations of the student. 

Following the Design Test, 5s were 
asked to write stories for two TAT cards, 
i8GF and 3BM. These were selected as 
potential discriminators between aggres- 
sive and iionaggressive 5s on the basis of 
previous research. The abbreviated TAT 
was presented as a second test of creative 
imagination. The 5s were allowed five 
minutes to write each story on a page of 
a prepared booklet. The E examined and 
commented upon each story immediately 


after it was completed. Complimentary 
remarks were made about the stories of 
the nonfrust rated 5s. The intensity of the 
derogatory, insulting comments was in- 
creased for the other 5s. 

At the completion of the TAT, E told 
the 5s that for the final test they would 
be asked to read carefully an article and 
then to respond to some questions about 
their reactions to it. He advised the non- 
frustrated 5s to continue to do well and 
the frustrated 5s to improve their per- 
formance, for it was the over-all impres- 
sion on all three tests of creative imagina- 
tion that was important. All 5s were then 
informed that a second E would adminis- 
ter this last measure.® 

The article was presented as one re- 
ceived for publication by the editors of a 
national magazine. We, as well as the 
editors, were interested in determining if 
college students and professional editors 
could arrive at the same judgments of an 
article by an unnamed author. The 5s 
were informed that ten minutes would be 
allowed for reading the article, after 
which they would be asked questions 
about their reactions to it. Depending on 
which treatment combination to which 
the 5 had been assigned, he read either 
the article on delinquency or the one on 
the relations of our allies with Commu- 
nist China. The former argued strongly 
for adopting punitive measures to curb 
juvenile offenses in contrast to practices 
of leniency and guidance. The latter 
urged xAmericans to consider the special 
economic, geographic, and military cir- 
cumstances of other nations which in- 
cline them to adopt policies toward 
China on such matters as trade and dip- 
lomatic recognition which differ from our 
own; also the impracticality of diplo- 
matic threat and withdrawal of aid as a 
method to compel free nations to follow 
our lead was emphasized. 

Immediately after the article was read, 


3 Weiss acted as the first E for all Ss and Fine as the second E. Only one ii was in the room with 
the 5s at any time. 
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the filled out a questionnaire in which 
they were asked to indicate their judg- 
ments of fairness of presentation and 
propagandistic intent of the author, their 
own opinions on the topic of the article, 
their knowledge of the content of the 
article as tested by a set of multiple- 
choice items, and finally their opinions 
on the topic of the other article and on 
five issues not dealt with by either arti- 
cle. The before-opinion items on the top- 
ics covered by the communications were 
repeated in the after-questionnaire. 

Following this, the E asked the S to 
express his judgment of the worthwhile- 
ness of the tests, whether there was any- 
thing he particularly liked or disliked 
about the experimental session, and if he 
would be interested in returning for an- 
other session at a later time. The first E 
returned then and informed the S of the 
nature of the experimental situation. 
Several interview questions were asked 
concerning 5’s reactions to his ^Hailures’’ 
on the first two tests and to the disparag- 
ing remarks made by E, his ability to 
concentrate adequately on the article, 
and the possibility that he thought about 
Es’ opinions on the topic of the article 
and the influence such thoughts might 
have had on him. 

Scoring. The scoring of the Rosenzweig 
P-F Study and the opinion responses was 
the same as that employed by Weiss and 
Fine. Each picture of the former was 
scored zero or one depending on the pres- 
ence or absence of an extrapunitive re- 
sponse; thus, the theoretical range was 
zero to 24. The opinion responses were 
scored —1 for an expression of leniency, 
zero for uncertainty, and d-l for punitive- 
ness; the theoretical range was —4 to +4. 
Each TAT story was assessed on a five- 
point basis, zero to four, with zero being 
assigned for absence of aggression and 
four for violent aggression. 


Results 

Before examining the effects of the 
communications on opinions, it is neces- 
sary to determine if the experimental 
procedures were successful in producing 
a separation of the groups on the dimen- 
sion of aggression arousal. The interview 
material indicated that two thirds of the 
Ns subjected to the aggression-arousal 
treatment reported experiencing feelings 
of hostility toward E, and almost all felt 
frustrated in their attempts to perform 
well. The protocols frequently contain 
such comments as ‘Very angry,’’ “burnt 
up,” “wanted to tell you to shut up,” 
“wondered what value college was going 
to be to me,” “very upset at poor per- 
formance,” “never experienced such ego 
deflation so quickly.” Only Ns from this 
group said they would not volunteer for 
another session, more of these questioned 
the value of the tests than did those of 
the other group, and only members of 
this group said they disliked features of 
the general experimental situation. The 
significant difference between the groups 
on the second TAT story, as indicated 
in Table 1, supports the interview re- 
sults.^ IMany of the aggression-aroused Ns 
said that they viewed the TAT as a sec- 
ond chance to show creativity and were 
hopeful of improving their performances. 
But E’s derogatory comments after the 
first story were a severe setback and ag- 
gravated feelings of anger and hostility. 
Most of them still exhibited hostility and 

TABLE 1 

Means for TAT Stories of 
Experimental Groups 


Non- 


Card 

Aggressive 

aggressive 

p{one tail) 

18GF 

2.20 

2.24 

— 

3BM 

1.81 

1.35 

.06 

Total 

4.02 

3.60 

>.15 


^ In all the tables, comparisons between the total aggressive and nonaggressive groups are based 
on N’s of 48 for each. Comparisons between treatment-article subgroups are based on N’s of 24 for 
each. 
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concern when the first E returned to the 
room and expressed great relief at being 
informed of the nature of the experiment. 
On the contrary, the other group of 5s 
reported pleased, satisfied sentiments 
with their performances; such comments 
as “felt pleased with myself,” “very 
happy I did well,” “good to know you 
have some creative imagination” were 
frequently made. It seems evident then 
that the desired effects of the experimen- 
tal treatments were adequately realized. 

Before proceeding to the main findings 
of the research, two other items of rele- 
vant information should be mentioned. 
None of the 5s in either group reported 
in the interviews that they had been con- 
cerned at all with assumptions about jG’s 
opinion on the topic of the article read, 
either while reading the article or answer- 
ing the questionnaire. Also, the distri- 
butions of extrapunitive scores, based on 


the Rosenzweig measure, for the four 
treatment groups vere not reliably dif- 
ferent from each other 
Table 2 indicates the effects of the ar- 
ticles on opinions There were no reliable 
differences among the groups in before- 
opinions on either issue On the topic of 
delinquency, all groups were ciecidcdly 
on the lenient side of the altitude dimen- 
sion; the means for the other topic how- 
ever were close to zero.*’ Both articles af- 
fected opinions significantly on their re- 
spective issues. The difference between 
the aggressive and the nonaggressive 
groups who read the article on delin- 
quency is significant at the .02 level (one 
tail); and for the other topic, the differ- 
ence has a p value of .08 (one tail). The 
induced affects alone did not produce re- 
liably different changes in opinions on 
the topics, if the relevant article had not 
been read.® 


T.\BLE 2 

Mean Before-Opinions and Changes in Opinions on Topics of Articles 

(Based on Four Items) 




Before- 

Change 

Opinions on 

Experimental group 

opinion 

score '* 


Delinquency 

Read article 

.\ggressiv"e 

-2.8c8 

+ 1.88 



Xonaggre^sive 

-2.25 

+0.38 


Did not read 

AggresMVo 

-2.04 

-0.21 


article 

Nonaggressive 

-2.88 

-0 04 

America’s relations 

Read article 

Aggressive 

-0.04 

-0.54 

with Allies 


Nonaggressive 

-(L46 

-120 


Did not read 

Aggressive 

+0.42 

+0.04 


article 

Nonaggressive 

-0.38 

+0.08 


A plus sign signifies change to^^a^d punitiveiiess; a minus sign indicates diange toward leniency. 


^ A small, pre-experiniental sample of 6’s pro\ided a somewhat punitive opinion mean on policy 
toward xAmerica’s allies. If it had been known that the mean for the over-all experimental groups 
would be close to zero, this topic alone could have been used for all treatments. One communication 
would have urged leniency and the other punitiveness. ISIethodologicaliv, this would have been a 
more precise procedure. However, additional control groups would have been needed to determine 
the effect on opinions of the experimental inductions alone. 

‘’’The second-order difference on the topic of delinquency is significant at the .03 level, one tail, 
and the difference on the other topic does not approach significance. These differences are obtained 
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Acquisition of the content of the com- 
munications was examined by a set of 
multiple-choice items containing four al- 
ternative responses for each. The data in 
Table 3 reveal that, as measured, there 
were no reliable differences between the 
relevant groups in learning the commu- 
nication content. 

TABLE 3 

Mean Scores on Fact-quiz Tests 
Article 


Group 



Delinquency 

Allies 


(6 items) 

(5 Items) 

Aggressive 

4.21 

4.42 

Nonaggressive 

4.58 

4.54 

p value (two tails) 

>.30 

>.60 


Two questions eliciting judgments 
of the possible propagandistic intent and 
fairness of presentation of the communi- 
cations were included in the after-ques- 
tionnaires. The aggressively aroused sub- 
jects did not differ from their ^'ego-sup- 
ported” counterparts in their judgment 
of the "fairness” of the articles, nor of 
their propagandistic intent. The article 
on delinquency was less frequently judged 
as "fair” and more frequently judged as 
"apiece of propaganda ” than was the ar- 
ticle on the relations of our Allies with 
Communist China. A separate analysis 
of the relation betw^een judgments and 
opinion change indicated that those judg- 
ing the delinquency article as "fair” 
were reliably more influenced than were 
those judging it as "one-sided”; judg- 
ments of this article on the dimension of 
propagandistic intent were not however 
related reliably to communication effec- 
tiveness. The effect of judgments on the 
opinion influence of the other article 
could not be adequately analyzed be- 


cause of the small numbers of As con- 
sidering it as "propaganda” or "one- 
sided.” 

Discussion 

The data support the main hypotheses 
that aggression-aroused As will be more 
influenced by a punitively oriented com- 
munication and less influenced by a leni- 
ency-oriented one than will As who are 
not aggressively aroused. The smaller dif- 
ferential effect of the article on America’s 
relations with her Allies may be due to 
the relatively nonspecific nature of the 
persuasion; that is, the expressed view- 
point argued more for viewing the prob- 
lem of relations with China through the 
eyes of other nations than for specific 
policy recommendations, which repre- 
sented the focus of the opinion items. 
Previous research indicates that opinions 
which are the focus of specific communi- 
cation appeals are influenced more than 
opinions that are indirectly related to the 
appeals.'^ Also, the possible difference in 
the changeability of opinions on the two 
topics should be considered. 

The term nonaggressive rather than 
ego-satisfied has been used to designate 
one group of As, despite evidence from 
the interview material that some degree 
of ego satisfaction was achieved. To 
maintain a theoretical and experimental 
distinction between nonaggressiveness 
and ego satisfaction requires evidence 
that they differentially affect communi- 
cation acceptance. The nonaggressive 
control group needed to determine this 
was unfortunately not included in the 
study. 

The results are consonant with, a frus- 
tration-aggression-displacement inter- 
pretation. The "failure” technique pre- 
vented achievement of a desired goal, 
and this reflected strongly on the per- 


by reducing the difference between the aggressive and nonaggressive groups that read the article 
by the difference between the groups not reading the article. 

C. 1. Hovland, A. A. Lumsdaine, and F D. Sheffield, Experiments on Mass Communications 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1949). 
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son’s self-image and self-esteemC The 
accompanying insults facilitated the 
arousal of an externally directed ag- 
gression, which could not be expressed 
against the higher-status and more 
^'powerful” instigator. This response 
predisposition aided the acceptance of a 
punitively oriented communication, 
which functioned as an outlet for the ex- 
pression of aggression with little fear of 
punishment. Whether this displacement 
served to reduce the facilitating predis- 
position to be influenced by following ag- 
gressively oriented communications is 
not known. Previous theory ^ and re- 
search suggest the possibility of such a 
consequence. If this did occur, a socially 
relevant, cathartic use of mass media can 
be conceived. Another implication is that 
the effectiveness of communications 
ordered on a leniency-aggressiveness di- 
mension may be influenced by the im- 
mediately prior and consequent commu- 
nication context.^^ 

Some analysts of the genesis and 
maintenance of social prejudices have 
adopted in part an approach based on a 
frustration-aggression thesis.^- The cur- 
rent findings are clearly relevant to such 
interpretations. However, the over-all 
influence of the communications regard- 
less of experimental inductions should be 
kept in mind as a cautionary note. The 
presence of individual differences in re- 


sponse to the treatment-communication 
combinations must also be considered; 
with a larger sample, the extrapunitive 
score could have been used to produce 
adec|uatc subgroups for reliable examina- 
tion of the contribution of this response 
tendency to individual differences. Fi- 
nally, the evidence is not available in 
this study for determining the effect of 
prior reduction in aggressive needs on 
response to communications. 

Aggression arousal was not sufficient 
by itself to effect changes in opinions. 
This finding is not consonant with the 
data of Miller and Bugelski.^'" The differ- 
ent response methodology which they 
employed may be a factor contributing 
to the discrepant results. In their stiidy^, 
an increase in displaced aggression fol- 
lowing a frustrating experience was evi- 
denced by' the assignment of favorable 
and unfavorable traits to certain nation- 
ality groups. This technique may be a 
more sensitive method than the elicita- 
tion of specific opinion responses on 
policy. Also, opinions on issues which 
have been in the focus of public attention 
or to which some prior thought has been 
given may^ be less susceptible to fluctua- 
tion without some communication pres- 
sure than those on topics without such 
characteristics. Given this qualification, 
our position is that aggression arousal 
predisposes a person to certain opinion 
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changes; but for the predisposition to 
achieve significant specific effects, com- 
munication appeal is needed. 

SmmARY 

The research was designed to test the 
hypotheses that aggressively aroused 
persons are influenced more by a puni- 
tively oriented communication and less by 
a leniency-oriented one than are persons 
not so aroused. A before-after design was 
employed. One main group was exposed 
to a failure-insult procedure to evoke 
aggressive tendencies, and the other 
group to an ego-satisfying experience. 


Then, one half of each group read a com- 
munication urging punitiveness toward 
delinquents and the other half read a 
communication suggesting leniency and 
consideration in America’s relations with 
her allies. An immediate-after opinion 
questionnaire followed. After being in- 
formed of the nature of the experiment, 
the 5s were interviewed to determine 
their reactions to the procedures. 

The data support the research hy- 
potheses. Also, it was found that an in- 
stigation to aggression alone does not 
seem to affect opinions on leniency -puni- 
tive issues which are not dealt with by 
the communication read. 


WHEN PROPHECY FAILS 

By Leon Fe stinger ^ Henry JL\ Riecken^ and Stanley Schachter 


A man with a conviction is a hard man 
to change. Tell him you disagree and he 
turns away. Show him facts or figures 
and he questions your sources. Appeal 
to logic and he fails to see your point. 
We are familiar with the variety of in- 
genious defenses with which people pro- 
tect their convictions, managing to keep 
them unscathed through the most devas- 
tating attacks. 

But man’s resourcefulness goes beyond 
simply protecting a belief. Suppose an in- 
dividual believes something with his 
whole heart ; suppose further that he has 
a commitment to this belief and that he 
has taken irrevocable actions because of 
it; finally, suppose that he is presented 
with evidence, unequivocal and undenia- 
ble evidence, that his belief is wrong: 
what mil happen? The individual will 
frequently emerge, not only unshaken, 


but even more convinced of the truth of 
his beliefs than ever before. Indeed, he 
may even show a new fervor for convinc- 
ing and converting other people to his 
view. 

How and why does such a response to 
contradictory evidence come about? Let 
us begin by stating the conditions under 
which we would expect to observe in- 
creased fervor following the disconfirma- 
tion of a belief. There are five such con- 
ditions. 

1. A belief must be held with deep con- 
viction and it must have some relevance 
to action, that is, to what the believer 
does or how he behaves. 

2. The person holding the belief must 
have committed himself to it; that is, 
for the sake of his belief, he must have 
taken some important action that is dif- 
ficult to undo. In general, the more im- 


Adapted and condensed from Leon Festinger, Henry W. Riecken, Jr., and Stanley Schachter; When 
Prophecy Fails (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956). The research reported here 
was supported by the Laboratory for Research in Social Relations at the University of Minnesota 
and by a grant-in-aid from the Ford Foundation. All the persons and places mentioned have been 
given fictitious names. 
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portant such actions and the more diffi- 
cult they are to undo, the greater is the 
individuaPs commitment to the belief. 

3. The belief must be sufficiently spe- 
cific and sufficiently concerned with the 
real world so that events may unequivo- 
cally refute the belief. 

4. Such undeniable disconhrmatory 
evidence must occur and must be recog- 
nized by the individual holding the belief. 

The first two of these conditions specify 
the circumstances that will make the be- 
lief resistant to change. The third and 
fourth conditions, on the other hand, 
point to factors that would exert power- 
ful pressure on a believer to discard his 
belief. It is, of course, possible that an in- 
dividual, even though deeply convinced 
of a belief, may discard it in the face of 
unequivocal disconhrmation. We must, 
therefore, state a fifth condition specify- 
ing the circumstances under which it will 
be maintained with new fervor. 

5. The individual believer must have 
social support. It is unlikely that one iso- 
lated believer could withstand the kind 
of disconfirming evidence we have speci- 
fied. If, however, the believer is a mem- 
ber of a group of convinced persons who 
can support one another, we would ex- 
pect the belief to be maintained and the 
believers to attempt to proselytize or to 
persuade nonmembers that the belief is 
correct. 

These five conditions specify the cir- 
cumstances under which increased prose- 
lytizing would be expected to follow dis- 
confirmation. Given this set of hypothe- 
ses, our immediate concern is to locate 
data that will allow a test of the predic- 
tion of increased proselytizing. Fortu- 
nate] 3q throughout history there have 
been recurring instances of social move- 
ments wffiich satisfy the conditions ade- 
quately. These are the millennial or mes- 
sianic movements, a contemporary in- 
stance of which forms the basis for the 
present study. Let us see just how such 
movements do satisfy the five conditions 
we have specified. 


Typically, millennial or messianic 
movements are organized around the 
prediction of some future events. Our 
conditions are satisfied, however, only 
by those movemenis that specify a date 
or an interval of time within which the 
predicted events will occur as well as de- 
tailing exactlx" what is to happen. Some- 
times the predicted event is the second 
coming of Christ and the beginning of 
Christ's reign on earth; sometimes it is 
the destruction of the world through a 
cataclysm (usually with some select 
group slated for rescue from the disas- 
ter); or sometimes the prediction is con- 
cerned with |3ar titular occurrences that 
the messiah or a miracle worker will 
bring about. Whatever the event pre- 
dicted, the fact that its nature and the 
time of its happening are specified satis- 
fies the third point on our list of condi- 
tions. 

The second condition specifies strong 
behavioral commitment to the belief. 
This usually follows almost as a conse- 
quence of the situation. If one really be- 
lieves a prediction (the first condition), 
for example, that on a given date the 
world will be destroyed by fire, that the 
sinners will die and the good be saved, he 
does things about it and makes certain 
preparations as a matter of course. These 
actions may range all the way from 
simple public declarations to the neglect 
of worldly things and the disposal of 
earthly possessions. Through such ac- 
tions and through the mocking and scoff- 
ing of nonbelievers, the believers usually 
establish a heavy commitment. What 
they do by way of preparation is difficult 
to undo, and the jeering of nonbelievers 
simply makes it far more difficult for the 
adherents to withdraw from the move- 
ment and admit that they were wrong. 

Our fourth specification has invariably 
been provided. The predicted events 
have not occurred. There is usually no 
mistaking the fact that they did not 
occur and the believers know that. In 
other words, the unequivocal disconfir- 
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mation does materialize and makes its 
impact on the believers. 

Finally, our fifth condition is ordi- 
narily satisfied — such movements do at- 
tract adherents and disciples, sometimes 
only a handful, occasionally hundreds of 
thousands. The reasons why people join 
such movements are outside the scope of 
our present discussion, but the fact re- 
mains that there are usually one or more 
groups of believers who can support one 
another. 

History has recorded many such move- 
ments. Ever since the crucifixion of 
Jesus, many Christians have hoped for 
the second coming of Christ and move- 
ments predicting specific dates for this 
event have not been rare. However, most 
of the very early ones were not recorded 
in such a fashion that we can be sure of 
the reactions of believers to the discon- 
firmations they may have experienced. 
Occasionally historians make passing 
reference to such reactions as does 
Hughes in his description of the Mon- 
tanists: 

Montanus, who appeared in the second half 
of the second century, does not appear as an 
innovator in matters of belief. His one per- 
sonal contribution to the life of the time was 
the fixed conviction that the second coming 
of Our Lord was at hand. The event was to 
take place at Pepuza — near the modern 
Angora — and thither ail true followers of 
Our Lord should make their way. His au- 
thority for the statement was an alleged 
private inspiration, and the new prophet’s 
personality and eloquence won him a host of 
disciples, who flocked in such numbers to 
the appointed spot that a new town sprang 
up to house them. Nor did the delay of the 
second advent put aji end to the movement. On 
the contrary, it gave it new life and form as a 
kind of Christianity of the elite, whom no 
other authority guided in their new life but 
the Holy Spirit working directly upon them. 

. . . [Italics ours.] 

In this brief statement are all the es- 
sential elements of the typical messianic 
movement. There are convinced fol- 


lowers; they commit themselves by up- 
rooting their lives and going to a new 
place where they build a new town; the 
Second Advent does not occur. And, we 
note, far from halting the movement, 
this disconfirmation gives it new life. 

Why does increased proselytizing fol- 
low the disconfirmation of a prediction? 
How can we explain it, and what are the 
factors that will determine whether or 
not it will occur? For our explanation, 
we shall introduce the concepts of con- 
sonance and dissonance. 

Dissonance and consonance are rela- 
tions among cognitions — that is, among 
opinions, beliefs, knowledge of the en- 
vironment, and knowledge of one’s own 
actions and feelings. Two opinions, or 
beliefs, or items of knowdedge are dis- 
sonant with each other if they do not fit 
together — that is, if they are inconsist- 
ent, or if, considering only the particular 
two items, one does not follow from the 
other. For example, a cigarette smoker 
who believes that smoking is bad for his 
health has an opinion that is dissonant 
with the knowledge that he is continuing 
to smoke. 

Dissonance produces discomfort and, 
correspondingly, there will arise attempts 
to reduce dissonance. Such attempts may 
take any or all of three forms. The person 
may try to change one or more of the be- 
liefs, opinions, or behaviors involved in 
the dissonance; to acquire new informa- 
tion or beliefs that will increase the exist- 
ing consonance and thus cause the total 
dissonance to be reduced; or to forget or 
reduce the importance of those cogni- 
tions that are in a dissonant relationship. 

If any of these attempts is to be suc- 
cessful, it must be met with support 
from either the physical or the social en- 
vironment. In the absence of such sup- 
port, the most determined efforts to re- 
duce dissonance may be unsuccessful. 

Theoretically, then, what is the situa- 
tion of the individual believer at the pre- 
disconfirmation stage of a messianic 
movement? He has a strongly held be- 
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lief in a prediction — for example, that 
Christ will return — a belief that is sup- 
ported by the other members of the 
movement. By way of preparation for the 
predicted event, he has engaged in many 
activities that are entirely consistent 
with his belief. In other words, most of 
the relations among relevant cognitions 
are, at this point, consonant. 

Now what is the effect of the discon- 
firmation, of the unequivocal fact that 
the prediction was wrong, upon the be- 
liever? The disconfirmation introduces 
an important and painful dissonance. 
The fact that the predicted events did 
not occur is dissonant with continuing 
to believe both the prediction and the re- 
mainder of the ideology of which the pre- 
diction was the central item. The failure 
of the prediction is also dissonant with 
all the actions that the believer took in 
preparation for its fulfillment. The mag- 
nitude of the dissonance will, of course, 
depend on the importance of the belief 
to the individual and on the magnitude 
of his preparatory activity. 

In the type of movement we have dis- 
cussed, the central belief and its accom- 
panying ideology are usually of crucial 
importance in the believers’ lives and 
hence the dissonance is very strong — and 
very painful to tolerate. Accordingly, we 
should expect to observe believers mak- 
ing determined efforts to eliminate the 
dissonance or, at least, to reduce its mag- 
nitude. How may they accomplish this 
end? The dissonance would be largely 
eliminated if they discarded the belief 
that had been disconfirmed, ceased the 
behavior which had been initiated in 
preparation for the fulfillment of the pre- 
diction, and returned to a more usual 
existence. Indeed, this pattern sometimes 
occurs. But frequently the behavioral 
commitment to the belief system is so 
strong that almost any other course of 
action is preferable. It may even be less 
painful to tolerate the dissonance than 
to discard the belief and admit one had 
been wrong. When that is the case, dis- 


sonance cannot be eliminated by aban- 
doning the belief. 

Alternatively, the dissonance would be 
reduced or eliminated if the members of 
a movement effectively blind themselves 
to the fact that the prediction has not 
been fulfilled. But most people, including 
members of such movements, are in 
touch with reality and simply cannot 
blot out of their cognition such an une- 
quivocal and undeniable fact. They' can 
try to ignore it, however, and they usu- 
ally do try. They may^ convince them- 
selves that the date was wrong but that 
the prediction will, after all, be shortly 
confirmed; or they may even set another 
date. Believers may try to find reason- 
able explanations, very often ingenious 
ones, for the failure of their prediction. 
Rationalization can reduce dissonance 
somewhat, but for rationalization to be 
fully effective, support from others is 
needed to make the explanation or the 
revision seem correct. Fortunately, the 
disappointed believer can usually turn to 
others in the same movement, who have 
the same dissonance and the same pres- 
sures to reduce it. Support for the new 
explanation is, hence, forthcoming and 
the members of the movement can re- 
cover somewhat from the shock of the 
disconfirmation. 

Whatever the explanation, it is still by 
itself not sufficient. The dissonance is too 
important and though they may try to 
hide it, even from themselves, the be- 
lievers still know that the prediction was 
false and all their preparations were in 
vain. The dissonance cannot be elimi- 
nated completely^ by denying or ration- 
alizing the disconfirmation. There is, 
however, a way in which the remaining 
dissonance can be reduced. If more and 
more people can be persuaded that the sys- 
tem of belief is correct ^ then clearly it must 
after all, be correct. It is for this reason 
that we observe the increase in prose- 
lytizing following disconfirmation. If the 
proselytizing proves successful, then by 
gathering more adherents and effectively 
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surrounding himself with supporters the 
believer reduces dissonance to the point 
where he can live with it. 

In the light of this explanation of the 
phenomenon that proselyting increases 
as a result of a disconfirmation, we 
sought a modern instance of disconlirma- 
tion, an instance which could be ob- 
served closely enough so that our expla- 
nation could be put to an empirical test. 

One day at the end of September the 
Lake City Herald carried a two-column 
story, on a back page, headlined: 
PROPHECY FROM PLANET. CLAR- 
ION CALL TO CITY: FLEE THAT 
FLOOD. IT’LL SWAMP US ON DEC. 
21, OUTER SPACE TELLS SUBUR- 
BANITE. The body of the story ex- 
panded somewhat on these bare facts: 

Lake City will be destroyed by a flood 
from Great Lake just before dawn, Dec. 21, 
according to a suburban housewife. Mrs. 
Marian Keech, of 847 West School street, 
says the prophecy is not her own. It is the 
purport of many messages she has received 
by automatic writing, she says. . . . The mes- 
sages, according to Mrs. Keech, are sent to 
her by superior beings from a planet called 
‘Ularion.” These beings have been visiting 
the earth, she says, in what we call flying 
saucers. During their visits, she says, they 
have observed fault lines in the earth’s crust 
that foretoken the deluge. Mrs. Keech re- 
ports she was told the flood will spread to 
form an inland sea stretching from the Arctic 
Circle to the Gulf of Mexico. At the same 
time, she says, a cataclysm will submerge 
the West Coast from Seattle, Wash., to Chile 
in South America. 

Since Mrs. Keech ’s pronouncement 
made a specific prediction of a specific 
event, since she, at least, was publicly 
committed to belief in it, and since she 
was apparently interested to some extent 
in informing a wider public about it, this 
seemed to be an opportunity to conduct 
a ''field” test of the theoretical ideas to 
which the reader has been introduced. 
Therefore, the authors joined JMrs. 
Keech’s group in early October and re- 


mained in constant touch with it 
throughout the events to be narrated 
here. 

About nine months before the news- 
paper story appeared, IMarian Keech had 
begun to receive messages in "automatic 
writing” from beings who said they ex- 
isted in outer space and were instructing 
her to act as their representative to warn 
the people of earth of the coming cata- 
clysm. Mrs. Keech told many of her 
friends and acquaintances of her mes- 
sages, and by September had attracted 
a small followdng of believers. Among 
them w^as Dr. Thomas Armstrong, a phy- 
sician who lived in a college towm in a 
nearby state. Dr. Armstrong spread the 
word among a group of students ("The 
Seekers”) who met at his home regularly 
to discuss spiritual problems and cos- 
mology. Dr. Armstrong and his wife also 
visited Lake City frequently to attend 
meetings of IMrs. Keech’s group there. 

Throughout the fall months the groups 
in Lake City and Collegeville held a 
series of meetings to discuss the lessons 
from outer space and to prepare them- 
selves for salvation from cataclysm. As 
December 21 drew near some members 
gave up their jobs, others gave away 
their possessions, and nearly all made 
public declarations of their conviction. 
In September, Dr. Armstrong had pre- 
pared two "news releases” about the 
prediction of flood, although Mrs. Keech 
had not sought any publicity herself and 
had given only the one interview to the 
Lake City reporter who called on her 
after he had seen one of Dr. Armstrong’s 
news releases. Except for that interview, 
Mrs. Keech had confined her proselyting 
to friends and acquaintances, and Dr. 
Armstrong had virtually limited his ac- 
tivities to "The Seekers.” During Oc- 
tober and November, a policy of increas- 
ingly strict secrecy about the beliefs and 
activities of the believers had been devel- 
oping in both Collegeville and Lake City. 

In December, Dr. Armstrong was dis- 
missed from his hospital post, and the ac- 
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tion brought him nation-wide publicity. 
Had the group been interested in carry- 
ing their message to the world and secur- 
ing new converts, they would have been 
presented with a priceless opportunity on 
December 16 when representatives of the 
nation’s major news-reporting services 
converged on the Keech home, hungry 
for a story to follow up the news break on 
Dr. Armstrong’s dismissal from the col- 
lege. But the press received a cold, al- 
most hostile reception, and their most 
persistent efforts were resisted. In two 
days of constant vigil, the newspapermen 
succeeded in winning only one brief 
broadcast tape and one interview with 
Dr. Armstrong and ]\lrs. Keech — and 
that only after a reporter had virtually 
threatened to print his own version of 
their beliefs. A cameraman who surrep- 
titiously violated the believers’ prohibi- 
tion against taking photographs was 
threatened with a lawsuit. Between De- 
cember 16 and the early morning of De- 
cember 21, the Keech home was the ob- 
ject of a barrage of telephone calls and a 
steady stream of visitors who came seek- 
ing enlightenment or even offering them- 
selves for conversion. The telephone calls 
from reporters were answered by a fiat, 
unqualified '‘No comment.” The visi- 
tors, mostly potential converts, were paid 
the most casual attention and the be- 
lievers made only sporadic attempts to 
explain their views to these inquirers. 

By the late afternoon of December 20 
— the eve of the predicted cataclysm— 
the hullaballoo in the house had died 
down somewhat, and the believers began 
making their final preparations for sal- 
vation. Late that morning. ILvs. Keech 
had received a message instructing the 
group to be ready to receive a visitor who 
would arrive at midnight and escort 
them to a parked flying saucer that 
would whisk them awmy from the flood 
to a place of safety, presumably in outer 
space. Early in the evening, the ten be- 
lievers from Lake City and Coilegevilie 
had begun rehearsing for their departure. 


First, the}^ went through the ritual to be 
follo\\ed when their escort arrived at 
midnight. Dr. Armstrong was to act as 
sentry and, having made sure of the 
caller s identity, admit him. The group 
drilled carefully on the ritual responses 
the\" would make to the specific chal- 
lenges of their unearthly visitor, and the 
passwords they would have to give in 
boarding the saucer. Next, the believers 
removed all metal from their persons. 
The messages from outer space left no 
doubt in anyone’s mind that it would be 
extremely dangerous to travel in a saucer 
while wearing or carrying anything me- 
tallic, and all of the group complied 
painstakingly with this order — e.xcepting 
only the fillings in their teeth. 

The last ten minutes before midnight 
were tense ones for the group assembled 
in Mrs. Keech 's living room. They had 
nothing to do but sit and wait, their 
coats in their laps. In the silence two 
clocks ticked loudly, one about ten min- 
utes faster than the other. AYhen the 
faster clock pointed to 12:05, someone 
remarked about the time aloud. A chorus 
of people replied that midnight had not 
yet come. One member aliirmed that the 
slower clock was correct; he had set it 
himself only that afternoon. It showed 
only four minutes before midnight. 

Those four minutes passed in complete 
silence except for a single utterance. 
When the (slower) clock on the mantel 
showed only one minute remaining be- 
fore the guide to the saucer was due, Airs. 
Keech exclaimed in a strained, high- 
pitched voice: '\And not a plan has gone 
astray!” The clock chimed twelve, each 
stroke painfully clear in the expectant 
hush. The believers sat motionless. 

One might have expected some visible 
reaction, as the minutes passed. Alid- 
night had come and gone, and nothing 
had happened. The cataclysm itself was 
less than seven hours away. But there 
was little to see in the reactions of the 
people in that room. There was no talk- 
ing, nor sound of any sort. People sat 
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slock still, their faces seemingly frozen 
and expressionless. 

Gradually, painfully, an atmosphere of 
despair and confusion settled over the 
group. They re-examined the prediction 
and the accompanying messages. Dr. 
Armstrong and ]\Irs. Keech reiterated 
their faith. The believers mulled over 
their predicament and discarded expla- 
nation after explanation as unsatisfac- 
tory. At one point, toward 4 a.m., Mrs. 
Keech broke down and cried bitterly. She 
knew, she sobbed, that there were some 
who were beginning to doubt but that 
the group must beam light to those who 
needed it most, and that the group must 
hold together. The rest of the believers 
were losing their composure, too. They 
were all visibly shaken and many were 
close to tears. It was now almost 4:30 
A.M. and still no way of handling the dis- 
confirmation had been found. By now, 
too, most of the group were talking 
openly about the failure of the escort to 
come at midnight. The group seemed 
near dissolution. 

But this atmosphere did not continue 
long. At about 4:45 a.m, Mrs. Keech 
summoned everyone to attention, an- 
nouncing that she had just received a 
message. She then read aloud these mo- 
mentous words: “For this day it is estab- 
lished that there is but one God of Earth 
and He is in thy midst, and from his hand 
thou hast written these words. And 
mighty is the word of God — and by his 
word have ye been saved — for from the 
mouth of death have ye been delivered 
and at no time has there been such a 
force loosed upon the Earth. Not since 
the beginning of time upon this Earth 
has there been such a force of Good and 
light as now floods this room and that 
which has been loosed within this room 
now floods the entire Earth. As thy God 
has spoken through the two who sit 
within these walls has he manifested that 
which he has given thee to do.” 

This message was received with enthu- 
siasm. It was an adequate, even an ele- 


gant, explanation of the disconfirmation. 
The cataclysm had been called off. The 
little group, sitting all night long, had 
spread so much light that God had saved 
the world from destruction. 

The atmosphere in the group changed 
abruptly and so did their behavior. 
Within minutes after she had read the 
message explaining the disconfirmation, 
Mrs. Keech received another message in- 
structing her to publicize the explana- 
tion. She reached for the telephone and 
began dialing the number of a newspaper. 
While she was waiting to be connected, 
someone asked: “Marian, is this the first 
time you have called the newspaper your- 
self?” Her reply was immediate: “Oh, 
yes, this is the first time I have ever 
called them. I have never had anything 
to tell them before, but now I feel it is 
urgent.” The whole group could have 
echoed her feelings, for they all felt a 
sense of urgency. As soon as JMarian had 
finished her call, the other members took 
turns telephoning newspapers, wire serv- 
ices, radio stations, and national maga- 
zines to spread the explanation of the 
failure of the flood. In their desire to 
spread the word quickly and resound- 
ingly, the believers now opened for pub- 
lic attention matters that had been thus 
far utterly secret. Where only hours 
earlier they had shunned newspaper re- 
porters and felt that the attention they 
were getting in the press was painful, 
they now became avid seekers of public- 
ity. During the rest of December 21, the 
believers thrust themselves willingly be- 
fore microphones, talked freely to re- 
porters, and enthusiastically proselytized 
the visitors and inquirers who called at 
the house. In the ensuing days they made 
new bids for attention. Mis. Keech made 
further predictions of visits by spacemen 
and invited newspapermen to witness the 
event. Like the millennial groups of his- 
tory, this one, too, reacted to disconfir- 
mation by standing firm in their beliefs 
and doubling their efforts to win con- 
verts. The believers in Lake City clearly 
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displayed the reaction to disconfirmation 
that our theory predicted. 

Among the members of the College- 
viiie group who had not gone to Lake 
City for the flood, matters took quite a 
different turn. IMost of them were stu- 
dents who had gone to their homes for 
Christmas vacation. All but two of them 
spent December 20 and 21 in isolation 
from each other, surrounded by unbe- 
lievers. These isolates reacted to the dis- 
confirmation in a very different fashion 
from their fellows in Lake City. Instead 
of recovering from the initial shock of 
disconfirmation, they either gave up 
their beliefs completely or found their 
conviction seriously weakened. There 
was no upsurge of proselytizing among 
the stay-at-homes in “ The Seekers ” even 
after they had been informed of the mes- 
sage rationalizing the disconfirmation. 
Indeed, the reverse seems to have oc- 
curred in two cases where the individuals 
attempted to conceal their membership 
in ^'The Seekers.’’ Thus, most of the 
Collegeville group reduced the disso- 
nance created by disconfirmation 
by giving up all their beliefs, whereas 
in Lake City the members held fast and 
tried to create a supportive circle of be- 
lievers. 

The comparison of the two situations 
—Lake City and Collegeville — permits 
at least a crude test of the importance of 
one element of the theory proposed to ex- 
plain the proselyting reaction to discon- 
firmation: namely, the element of social 
support. In Lake Cit}^ most of the mem- 
bers were in the constant presence of 


fellow believers during the period im- 
mediately following disconfirmation. 
They had social support; they were able 
to accept the rationalization; and they 
regained confidence in iheir beliefs. On 
the other hand, all of the members of the 
Collegeville group, with the exception of 
one pair, faced the morning of December 
21 and the following days either with 
people who neither agreed nor disagreed 
or with people who were openly opposed 
to the views of ‘"^The Seekers,” It would 
seem that the presence of supporting co- 
believers is an indispensable requirement 
for recovery from disconfirmation. 

At the beginning of th is article, we spec- 
ified the conditions under which discon- 
firmation wwld lead to increased prose- 
lytizing and, for most of the members of 
the Lake City group, these specifications 
w^ere satisfied. l^Iost of them believed in 
IMrs. Keech’s prediction and w’ere heav- 
ily committed to this belief. Disconiirma- 
tion was unequivocal , and the attempted 
rationalization by itself was never com- 
pletely successful in dispelling disso- 
nance. Finally, the members of the group 
faced disconfirmation and its aftermath 
together. The members responded wdth 
strong, persistent attempts at proselytiz- 
ing. Among “The Seekers,” all the con- 
ditions were the same except that the 
supportive group of cobelievers was miss- 
ing. Among these isolates there was no 
increase in proselyting, no attempt to 
seek publicity, but rather their charac- 
teristic response was to give up their be- 
lief and even to conceal their earlier 
membership. 
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COMMUNICATION AND OPINION CHANGE 


SOME REASONS WHY INFORMATION CAMPAIGNS 
FAIL By Herbert H. Hyman and Paul B. Sheatsley 


To assume a perfect correspondence be- 
tween the nature and amount of material 
presented in an information campaign 
and its absorption by the public, is to 
take a naive view, for the very nature and 
degree of public exposure to the material 
is determined to a large extent by certain 
psychological characteristics of the people 
themselvesd A number of these psycho- 
logical characteristics are discussed below 
under the following topics: 

The Chronic ^^Know-Nothings’’ in 
Relation to Information Campaigns 

The Role of Interest in Increasing Ex- 
posure 

Selective Exposure Produced by Prior 
Attitudes 

Selective Interpretation Following Ex- 
posure 

Differential Changes in Attitudes after 
Exposure 

There Exists a Hard Core of 
Chronic “Know-Nothings” 

All persons do not offer equal targets 
for information campaigns. Surveys con- 
sistently find that a certain proportion 
of the population is not familiar with any 
particular event. Offhand, it might be 
thought that information concerning 
that event was not distributed broadly 
enough to reach them, but that this 
group would still have an equal chance 
of exposure to other information. Yet, 
when the knowledge of this same group 
is measured with respect to a second 
event, they tend also to have little infor- 
mation in that area. And similarly, they 


wall have httle or no information concern- 
ing a third event. 

If all persons provided equal targets 
for exposure, and the sole determinant 
of public knowledge were the magnitude 
of the given information, there would be 
no reason for the same individuals always 
to show a relative lack of knowledge. 
Instead^ there is something about the unin- 
■formed which makes them harder to reach, 
no matter what the level or nature of the 
information. 

Thus, in May 1946, National Opinion 
Research Center (NORC) asked a ques- 
tion to determine public knowledge of the 
report of the Anglo-American Committee 
on Palestine which recommended the ad- 
mission of 100,000 Jewish immigrants to 
that country. Only 28 percent of the 
national sample expressed any awareness 
of this report. It might be assumed that 
the remaining 72 percent were ready and 
willing to be exposed, but that there had 
been too little information about the 
report. Yet Table 1 shows that this un- 
aware group consistently tended to have 
less awareness of other information about 
the international scene which had been 
much more widely reported. 

The size of this generally uninformed 
group in the population may be indicated 
by computing an index of general knowl- 
edge based on all five information ques- 
tions in the field of foreign affairs, which 
were asked on that particular survey. 
The five subjects covered by these ques- 
tions were: 

1. The Palestine report spoken of 
above [1] ^ 


From The Public Opinion Quarterly, 1947, XI, 413-423. Reprinted by permission of the authors and 
Princeton University Press. 


^ For a theoretical discussion of the problem, see Daniel Katz, '‘Psychological Barriers to Com- 
munication,” The Annals, March 1947. 

2 Figures in brackets refer to actual question-wordings which are reported in the note at the end 
of this article. 
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TABLE 1 


Group 

Percent aware of 

1 Foreign 

Acheson 1 ministers’ 
report ; meeting, 

, Paris 1946 

Proposed 
loan to 

Fn gland 

Not aware of Palestine report (N = 931) . . . 
Aware of Palestine report (N = 358) .... 

32 1 39 

64 85 

73 

96 


2. The Acheson-Lilienthal report on 
atomic energy [2] 

3. The Paris meeting of the Big Four 
foreign ministers, then in progress 

[3] 

4. The proposed loan to England, then 
being debated in Congress [4] 

5. The political status of Palestine, 
the fact that she is ruled by England 

[si 


TABLE 2 


Aware of 

Percent of national 
sample 

No items . . . . 

... 14 

One item . . . . 

... 18 

Tw’o items . . . . 

... 20 

Three items . . . . 

... 17 

Four items . . . . 

... 19 

Five items . . . . 

... 12 

Total sample (N = 

1,292) . 100 


Table 2 shows how the population 
divided in its awareness of these five 
items. As may be seen, roughly one per- 
son out of seven reported no awareness 
of any of the five items, and approxi- 
mately one person in three had knowledge 
of no more than one of them. This gen- 
erally uninformed group, therefore, is 
of considerable magnitude.'^ It is possible, 


of course, that the existence of this group 
may be related 1o external factors of 
acccssibilit}’ to information media, and 
that if the information were somehow 
channeled into their vicinity, they would 
soon become exposed. For example, in- 
formation on foreign affairs is probably 
less easily available to small-lown resi- 
dents than it is to city-dwellers, and we 
find a relationship, as shown in Table 3, 
between size of community and aware- 
ness of our five items. These differences, 
however, are relatively small, in compari- 
son with the psychological differences to 
be shown later in Table 4 and elsewhere. 
The next section discusses the effect of 
certain psychological factors on level of 
knowledge. 


TABLE 3 


Size of community 

Tvlean score on 
knowledge index 
numbers of items 
known 

Metropolitan districts over 

1,000,000 

. . 2.81 

Metropolitan districts under 

1,000,000 

. . 2.45 

Cities 2,500 to 50,000 

. . 2.38 

Towns under 2,500 . . 

. . 2.28 

Farm 

. . 2.03 


anything, the size of the group is underrepresented, for two reasons; (1) the respondent’s 
claim to awareness was accepted at face value, without any check on Ms actual knowledge; (2) polls 
consistently tend to oversample the more literate. Mgher socio-economic groups in the population. 
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Interested People Acquire the 
Most Information 

The importance of mothaimi in a- 
chievement or learning, or in assimilating 
knowledge, has been consistently shown 
in academic studies. Yet this important 
factor is often ignored in information 
campaigns, amid all the talk of ^‘increas- 
ing the flow of information.’’ The widest 
possible dissemination of material may 
be ineffective if it is not geared to the 
public’s interests. 

It is well known that opinion polls can 
measure areas of knowledge and igno- 
rance, but the complementary areas of 
apathy and interest have been more often 
overlooked. Yet they can be just as 
readily measured, and they are highly 
significant in understanding the factors 
behind a given level of knowledge. 

NORC, in a poll taken in May 1946, 
measured the public’s interest in eight 
different issues in the field of foreign 
affairs [6]. These issues were: 

1. Our relations with Russia 

2. The atomic bomb 

3. Our policy toward Germany 

4. The United Nations organization 

5. The British loan 

6. The meeting of foreign ministers 
in Paris 

7. Our relations with Franco Spain 

8. Our policy toward Palestine 

Public interest varied widely in these 
eight issues, ranging from 77 percent of 
the national sample which reported con- 
siderable” or great” interest in our 
relations with Russia to 28 percent which 
reported “considerable” or “great” in- 
terest in our policy toward Palestine. 
Thus, it is clear that each specific infor- 
mation campaign does not start with the 
same handicap in terms of public apathy. 
Motivation is high on some issues, low 
on others. 

Nevertheless, there is consistent evi- 
dence that interest in foreign affairs tends 
to be generalized. Some people are inter- 


TABLE 4 


Degree of interest 

Percent of total 
sample expressing 
degree of interest 

High 

37 

All eight issues . 

11 

Seven issues . . . 

11 

Six issues .... 

15 

Medium 

40 

Five issues .... 

15 

Four issues . . . 

14 

Three issues . . . 

11 

Low 

23 

Two issues .... 

7 

One issue .... 

5 

None 

11 

Total sample 


(N - 1,292) . . . 

100 


ested in many or all of the issues; another 
large group is apathetic toward most or 
all of them. Intercorrelations (based on 
approximately 1290 cases) between inter- 
est in one issue and interest in each of 
the other seven, definitely establish this 
point. The 28 tetrachoric correlation 
coefficients range from .40 to .82, with a 
median r of .58. Table 4 shows how the 
population divides in its interest in these 
eight issues. 

It will be noticed that 11 percent of the 
sample expressed little or no interest in 
any of the eight issues, and that another 
12 percent were interested in only one or 
two of them. Almost one quarter of the 
population, therefore, reported interest 
in no more than two of the eight issues — 
a state of apathy all the more significant 
when it is remembered that the list in- 
cluded such overpowering subjects as the 
atomic bomb and our relations with 
Germany and Russia, and that the re- 
spondent’s own estimate of his degree of 
interest, doubtless subject to prestige 
considerations, was accepted without 
question. 

The close relationship between apathy 
on the one hand, and ignorance of infor- 
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TABLE 5 


Respondents with 

Percent who ha\e heard of 

.■\ches3<yn report on 
atomic energ\' 

Anglo-American report 
on Palestine 

Great or considerable interest in atomic 
bomb (N = 95vS) .... 

48 1 


Little or no interest in atomic bomb IN = 
337) 

20 


Great or considerable interest in Palestine 
policy (N = 365) 


51 

Little or no interest in Palestine policy 
(N = 921) 


19 


mation materials on the otherj is shown 
in Table 5. It is a likely assumption that 
both the contrasted groups in the table 
had equal opportunity to learn about the 
two reports. Yet the information reached 
approximately half of the interested 
group, and only about one fifth of the 
disinterested.^ 

The relationship between interest and 
knowledge can be demonstrated in a 
different way, if we compare the scores 
of each of our interest groups on our 
knowledge index. As seen in Table 6, at 


TABLE 6 


Interested in 

Mean score on 
knowledge index 

No items . . . . 

85 

One item . . . . 

.... 1.42 

Two items. . . . 

.... 1.12 

Three items . . . 

.... 1.89 

Four items . . . 

.... 2.37 

Five items . . . 

.... 2.64 

Six items . . . . 

.... 3.15 

Seven items . . . 

.... 3.50 

Eight items . . . 

.... 3.81 


It can be argued, of course, that the 
exposed people became interested after 
they had been exposed to the information, 
and that the disinterested persons were 
apathetic only because they were not 
exposed. It is probable that the two fac- 
tors are interdependent; as people learn 
more, their interest increases, and as their 
interest increases, they are impelled to 
learn more. Nevertheless, from the point 
of view of initiating a specific campaign 
at some point in time, it remains true 
that in the case even of outstanding 
public issues, large groups in the popula- 
tion admit ^‘little or no interest” in the 
problem. 

This fact cannot be ignored by those 
in charge of information campaigns. Such 
groups constitute a special problem which 
cannot be solved simply by “increasing 
the flow of informaticm.’^ Scientific sur- 
veys are needed to determine ’who these 
people are, why they lack inieresi, and what 
approach can best succeed in reaching them. 

People Seek Ineoemation 

CONGENLXL TO PRIOR ATTITUDES 


each stage of increasing interest, knowl- Information campaigns, while they 
edge rises correspondingly. involve the presentation of facis^ never- 


^ Lazarsfeld reports a similar finding on the relationship of interest to exposure to political infor- 
mation. See Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet, The People's Choice (New York: Buell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 1944), p. 79. 
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TABLE 7 


Respondents with 

Percent of those with opinions who favor 

U.S. aid m keeping 
order in Palestine 

Breaking relations 
with Franco 

Previous knowledge of committee report 



(N = 339) . . .... 

36 


No previous knowledge (N = 805 j . . 

30 


Previous knowledge of three-power state- 



ment (N = 657) 


32 

No previous knowledge (N — 268) . 


21 


Iheless present materials which may or 
may not be congenial with the attitudes 
of any given individual. Lazarsfeld/'’ in 
describing the exposure of a sample panel 
to political campaign propaganda, con- 
cludes that ‘^People selected political 
material in accord with their own taste 
and bias. Even those who had not yet 
made a decision (on their vote) exposed 
themselves to propaganda which fit their 
not-yet-conscious political predisposi- 
tions.” 

Our evidence from polling national 
samples in other information areas sup- 
ports the view that people tend to expose 
themselves to information which is con- 
genial with their prior attitudes, and to 
avoid exposure to information which is 
not congenial. Although it was not 
possible to administer before-and-after 
tests of attitudes, the following tech- 
nique offers indirect evidence to sup- 
port the argument of selective expo- 
sure. 

National samples were asked if they 
had heard or read anything about a given 
piece of information. The entire sample 
was then given the gist of the information 
in one or two sentences. (In the case of 
those who had admitted familiarity with 
the material, the description was prefaced 
by some such phrase as, ^^Well, as you 


remember ....”) Immediately following 
the description of the information, the 
entire sample was then asked some rele- 
vant attitude question. 

We found in every case that the group 
who reported prior exposure to the infor- 
mation had a different attitudinal reac- 
tion from those without prior exposure. 
One could assume that this difference 
reflected the influence of the information 
on those previously exposed, except 
that, as described above, both groups, 
before being asked the attitude ques- 
tion, had been supplied with identical 
descriptions of the information in ques- 
tion. 

Thus, in June 1946, a national sample 
of the adult population was asked 
whether they had heard or read about the 
Anglo-American Committee report on 
Palestine [1]. Every respondent was then 
either told or reminded of the essential 
provisions of the report, and was asked 
whether he favored United States assist- 
ance in keeping order in Palestine if 
100,000 additional Jews were admitted 
to that country [7]. As seen in Table 7, 
those with prior knowledge of the report 
were inclined to be more favorable to- 
ward such assistance. 

Similarly, in April 1946, a national 
sample was asked whether they had 


^ Lazarsfeld, Bereison, and Gaudet, op. ciL, p. 80. 
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heard or read about the recent joint state- 
ment by England, France, and the 
United States which denounced the 
Franco government of Spain [8]. Included 
in the question was the gist of the state- 
ment: “the hope that General Francos 
government in Spain vould soon be 
followed by a more democratic oned^ 
The entire sample was then asked its 
attitude toward this country’s Spanish 
policy [9]. Again, those who had prior 
knowledge of the three-power statement 
were significantly more hostile in their 
attitudes toward Franco. See Table 7. 

It is true that those who learned 
about the report or statement for the 
first time during the interview were 
more inclined to offer no opinion when 
questioned on their attitudes, but the 
above table excludes the “No opin- 
ion” group, and comparisons are 
based only on those with definite 
opinions. 

The differences reported, which are in 
all likelihood not due to chance, suggest 
the phenomenon of “selective exposure” 
to information. In both cases, every 
respondent was aware of the contents of 
the statement or report when he answered 
the question on policy. Yet in each case, 
those with prior knowledge of the infor- 
mation had significantly different atti- 
tudes. It would appear, therefore, that 
persons reached by the Palestine report 
were those who were more likely in the 
first place to favor United States assist- 
ance there, rather than that they fa- 
vored U.S. assistance because they were 
familiar with the information contained 
in the report. Similarly, it would seem 
that the group which had prior knowl- 


edge of the statement on Spain was 
already more anti- Franco in their atti- 
tudes, rather than that they became more 
anti-Franco by virtue of exposure. 

The fact that penjhe tend to become 
exposed to inforniati )n which is congenial 
with their prior attitudes is another fac- 
tor which must be considered by those 
in charge of information campaigns. 
Merely “increasing the flow” is not 
enough, if the information continues to 
“flow” in the direction of those already 
on your side ! 

People Ixteepret tile Same 
Ineormation Difperently 

It has just been shown that it is false 
to assume a perfect correspondence be- 
tween public exposure to information and 
the amount of material distributed. It is 
equally false to assume that exposure, 
once achieved, results in a unifoma in- 
terpretation and retention of the material. 

In a series of experimental studies 
beginning with the work of Bartlett,*’ and 
carried on by a host of other investigators 
such as Margoliesd Clark, ^ Nadel,’^ and 
IMurphy,-^® it has been consistently dem- 
onstrated that a person’s perception and 
memory of materials shown to him are 
often distorted by his wishes, motives, 
and attitudes. One demonstration of 
these general psychological findings in 
the area of international affairs is avail- 
able in a recent NORC survey. 

In September 1946, a national sample 
was asked whether they thought that 
the newspapers they read made Russia 
out to look better than she really is, 
worse than she reaUy is, or whether they 


® F. C. Bartlett, Rememhermg (Ne\\ York: ^Xacmillan Co., 1932). 

‘ B. Margolies (unpublished M.A. thesis, Columbia University, New York City). 

® K. Clark, “Some Factors Influencing the Remembering of Prose Material,” Archives ojFsychoh 
ogy, 1940, No. 253. 

® S. F. Nadel, “A Field Experiment in RacialPsychoiogy,” British Journal of Psychology, 1937, 
195-211. 

i®G. Murphy and J. M. Levine, “The Learning and Forgetting of Controversial Material,” 
Jourml of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1943, XXXVIII, 507-518. 
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TABLE 8 


Respondents who 

Percent who sav their newspapers 
make Russia look worse than she really is 

Blame Russia entirely for Russian-American 

disagreements (N = 458) 

Blame United States entirely or blame both 

41 

countries (N = 168) .... ... 

54 


presented accurate information about 
Russia [10]. The same survey also asked 
a question to determine where the re- 
spondent put the blame for Russian- 
American disagreements [11]. When the 
sample was classified into two groups — 
those who blamed Russia entirely and 
those who put the responsibility on both 
countries or on the United States alone — 
there were revealed striking differences 
in beliefs as to whether Russia was being 
presented fairly or unfairly in the news- 
papers they read (see Table 8). It is clear 
from this finding that people selectively 
discount the information they are ex- 
posed to, in the light of their prior atti- 
tudes. 

The finding is all the more striking 
when one considers the fact that people 
tend to read the particular newspapers 
which are congenial to their own atti- 
tudes and beliefs. Thus, one would ex- 
pect the anti-Russian group to be reading 
newspapers which, if studied by means 
of objective content analysis, would be 
found to slant their editorial content 
against Russia. Similarly, one would ex- 
pect the pro-Russian group to read news- 
papers which, if measured objectively, 
would be found to emphasize favorable 
news about Russia. Despite this, the 
anti-Russian group is less likely to say 
their newspapers present Russia unfa- 
vorably, while the pro-Russian group is 
more likely to say their newspapers pre- 
sent Russia unfavorably. 

Here, then, is another pyschological 
problem that faces those responsible for 


information campaigns. Exposure in itself 
is not always sufficient. People will in- 
terpret the information in different ways, 
according to their prior attitudes, 

Inpormation Does Not Necessarily 
Change Attitudes 

The principle behind all information 
campaigns is that the disseminated in- 
formation will alter attitudes or conduct. 
There is abundant evidence in all fields, 
of course, that informed people actually 
do react differently to a problem than 
uninformed people do. But it is naive to 
suppose that information always affects 
attitudes, or that it affects all attitudes 
equally. The general principle needs 
serious qualification. 

There is evidence, based on investiga- 
tions made with academic samples, that 
individuals, once they are exposed to 
information, change their views difer- 
entially, each in the light of his own prior 
attitude. Data gathered by NORC in 
recent national surveys show that these 
academic findings are equally applicable 
to the entire adult population. 

In a continuing study of attitudes 
toward the proposed British loan, con- 
ducted between December 1945 and 
February 1946, it was found that a sig- 
nificant factor influencing attitudes to- 
ward the loan was the belief that this 
country would or would not get some- 
thing out of it economically [12]. As 
shown by Table 9, those who were of the 
opinion that the loan held advantages 
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TABLE 9 


Respondents who fed lArcent who approve loan to England 


We will get advantages from the loan ('N = 265) 66 

Don’t know if advantages ^N == 291) . 29 

We win not get advantages (N = 294j 20 


to this country were strong!}’ in favor, 
while those of a contrar}^ opinion, or 
doubtful, were overwhelmingly opposed 
to the loan. 

Furthermore, 39 percent of those who 
expressed approval of the loan mentioned 
some economic advantage as their reason, 
while 75 percent of those opposed listed 
an economic argument. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it \vas logical to suppose 
that attitudes could be changed toward 
approval of the loan, by informing the 
public of its economic advantages to the 
United States. It was not possible to 
conduct a before-and-after test of this 
thesis, but some interesting findings were 
revealed by a study of two equivalent 
samples which were polled simultane- 
ously. 

One of these samples was given the 
appropriate information before being 
questioned on their attitude. They were 
told that England had agreed to pay the 
money back with interest over a period 
of years, and that England had further 
agreed to take definite steps to remove 
restrictions on her trade with us and to 
join us in promoting world trade in 
general.^^ They were then asked whether 
they approved or disapproved of lending 
England the specified amount [131. "Fhis 
was the experimental sample. The control 
sample was simply asked whether they 
approved or disapproved of the proposed 
loan, on the basis of what they had 
heard about it, with no additional infor- 
mation supplied them [4]. 


The experiment proved that the given 
information did materially change atti- 
tudes toward the loan. The experimental 
sample registered a 14 percent higher 
'‘Approve” vole t han did the equivalent 
control sample which was not given the 
information. But this over-ail comparison 
obscured the dlffcrcnllal effect of the 
information. 

For example, there was no difference 
between the two samples in the propor- 
tion of ‘‘Disapprovers” who gave an 
economic argument for their disapproval. 
Fifty-one percent of those in the control 
group who were opposed gave as their 
reason that “England won’t pay us 
back,” and 50 percent of those in the 
experimental group who were opposed 
offered the same argument — in spite of 
the fact that they had been specifically 
informed of England’s agreement to re- 
turn the mone}7- with interest. It was ap- 
parent that a large group of those opposed 
to the loan were rooted to their belief 
that the money would not be repaid, and 
the mere information that England had 
agreed to repay the loan was of no effect 
in changing their attitudes. 

Table 10 sliows another significant 
diff'erential effect of the information. 
Among those who were already favorably 
disposed toward England, the informa- 
tion given to the experimental group was 
sufficient to sway a large proportion 
toward approval of the loan [14]. Less 
than half of this group friendly to Eng- 
land favored the loan in the control 


This sample was also informed that President Truman had asked Congress to approve the loan, 
an additional prestige factor probably having some persuasive effect. 
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TABLE 10 



Percent approving loan among those who 

Group 

Tmst England to 
cooperate with us 

Do not trust 
England to cooperate 
with us 

Control sample not exposed to informa- 
tion (N == 619) . . . . . 

45 (N - 619) 

17 (N = 231) 

Experimental sample exposed to informa- 
tion ... 

70 (N == 242) 

18 (N = 133) 


sample, but in tlie experimental sample, 
which was given the information, the 
proportion rises to 70 percent. But 
among those with hostile or suspicious 
attitudes toward England, the informa- 
tion had no effect whatever. This group 
was overwhelmingly opposed to the loan 
without the information, and they re- 
mained overwhelmingly opposed to it 
even when they were exposed to the 
information. 

Conclusions 

The above findings indicate clearly 
that those responsible for information 
campaigns cannot rely simply on ‘‘in- 
creasing the flow” to spread their infor- 
mation effectively. The psychological 
barriers we have pointed out create real 
problems for those charged with the task 
of informing the public, and in many 
cases public-opinion surveys offer the 
only means by which these problems can 
be recognized, and thereby overcome. 

Surveys are aheady widely used to 
provide the information director with 
scientific knowledge of the quantitative 
distribution of his material. They can tell 
him how many people have been reached 
by his information and, more important, 
which particular groups have not been 
reached. Surveys, too, can quite easily 
measure public interest in information 
materials and areas, thus providing him 
with accurate knowledge of the handicaps 


his program faces wdthin various popula- 
tion groups. 

But on a different and higher level, 
surveys can inform the information direc- 
tor of the whole structure of attitudes on 
any public issue. They can tell him the 
major factors affecting public opinion on 
the issue, and the relative influence of 
these various factors in determining atti- 
tudes. They can tell to what extent 
information has reached the public and 
how far it has changed existing opinions. 
They can also tell what information is 
still needed and what aspects of it must 
be stressed in order to reach the unex- 
posed or unsympathetic groups. 

Psychological barriers to information 
campaigns are readily admitted by those 
w^ho stop to consider the point, but they 
seem often to be overlooked in the general 
eagerness simply to distribute more infor- 
mation. The data we have cited in this 
paper are merely those which happen to 
be available from recent NORC surveys, 
but the kinds of barriers we have men- 
tioned apply eternally to all types of 
public information. By documenting the 
very real effects that these psychological 
barriers have on public exposure to and 
interpretation of information materials, 
we hope we will encourage a proportion- 
ately greater attention to these intangible 
factors on the part of those who plan and 
carry out programs involving mass com- 
munication . 
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Note—QUESTIONS referred to 
IN TEXT OF ARTICLE 

1 . Did you hear or read an}Thing about the 
recent report by the Anglo-American 
Committee on Palestine? 

2. Did you hear or read anything about the 
report on the control of atomic energy, 
which was published by the State De- 
partment a few weeks ago? It's some- 
times called the Acheson report. 

3 Have you heard or read anything about 
the recent meeting in Paris where Secre- 
tary of State B}Tnes has been talking 
with the foreign ministers of England, 
France, and Russia? 

4. Have you heard about the recent pro- 
posals for a United States loan to Eng- 
land, and for other economic and 
financial agreements between the two 
countries? {IJ '"Yes'') In general, do 
you approve or disapprove of these 
proposals? 

5. As far as you know, is Palestine an in- 
dependent country, or is she ruled by 
someone else? (If "Someone else'') Do 
you happen to know what countr}" does 
rule her? 

6 We’d like to know how much interest the 
public takes in some of these questions. 
For instance, how much interest do you 
take in news about (each item hclo’iY ) — a 
great deal of interest, a considerable 
amount, only a little, or none at all? 
(The United Nations, Our policy toward 
Palestine, The proposed loan to England, 
Our policy toward Germany, Our rela- 
tions with Franco Spain, The atomic 
bomb, The recent meeting of foreign 
ministers in Paris, Our relations with 
Russia.) 

7. (As you remember) The report recom- 
mends that 100,000 more Jewish refugees 
be admitted to Palestine in spite of pro- 
tests by the Arabs there. President Tru- 
man has said he thinks this ought to be 
done. Now England says that the United 
States ought to help her keep order in 
Palestine if trouble breaks out between 
the Jews and the Arabs. Do you think 
we should help keep order there, or 
should we keep out of it? 


8. Now about Spain. Have you heard about 
the recent statement, in which the 
United States joined with England and 
France to express the hope that General 
Franco’s government in Spain would 
soon be followed b>’ a more democratic 
one*-' 

9. Which one of these three statements 
comes closest to your opinion about our 
government’s polic\’ toward Spain? 

{Card handed to respondent) 

A. We should go even further in oppos- 
ing Franco, and should break diplo- 
matic relations with his government 

B. It was a good thing to speak out 
against Franco, but we have gone far 
enough for the present. 

C- We have already gone too far in 
working against Franco, and are 
interfering in Spain’s internal affairs. 

10. Do you think the newspapers you read 
generally make Russia look better or 
wor^e than she really is? 

11. Ill the disagreements between Russia 
and the United States, do you think one 
of the countries is entirely to blame, or 
do you think both countries have some- 
thing to do with the misunder'^ landing? 

12 Aside from getting paid interest on the 
loan, do yon know whether the United 
States would be getting anything else 
out of the deal — that is, would wc be 
getting any advantages or concessions? 

What? 

13. Under these proposals, we would lend 
England nearly four billion dollars, 
which they have agreed to pay back with 
interest during the next fifty years. 
England has also agreed to take definite 
steps to remove restrictions on our trade 
with them, and to join us in promoting 
world trade in general. President Tru- 
man has now asked Congress to approve 
this plan. Do yon think Congress should 
or should not approve it? (Unless "Don't 
knou''') Why do you think so? 

14. In general, do you think England can be 
trusted to cooperate with us in the 
future, or don’t you think so? 
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EFFECTS OF GROUP PRESSURE UPON THE MODI- 
FICATION AND DISTORTION OF TUDGMENTS 
By S. E. Asch 


We shall here describe in summary form 
the conception and first findings of a 
program of investigation into the condi- 
tions of independence and submission to 
group pressured 

Our immediate object was to study the 
social and personal conditions that induce 
individuals to resist or to yield to group 
pressures when the latter are perceived 
to be contrary to fact. The issues which 
•^his problem raises are of obvious con- 
sequence for society ; it can be of decisive 
importance whether or not a group will, 
under certain conditions, submit to ex- 
isting pressures. Equally direct are the 
consequences for individuals and our un- 
derstanding of them, since it is a decisive 
fact about a person whether he possesses 
the freedom to act independently, or 
whether he characteristically submits to 
group pressures. 

The problem under investigation re- 
quires the direct observation of certain 
basic processes in the interaction between 
individuals, and between individuals and 


groups. To clarify these seems necessary 
if we are to make fundamental advances 
in the understanding of the formation 
and reorganization of attitudes, of the 
functioning of public opinion, and of the 
operation of propaganda. Today we do 
not possess an adequate theory of these 
central psycho-social processes. Empiri- 
cal investigation has been predominantly 
controlled by general propositions con- 
cerning group influence which have as a 
rule been assumed but not tested. With 
few exceptions investigation has relied 
upon descriptive formulations concerning 
the operation of suggestion and prestige, 
the inadequacy of which is becoming in- 
creasingly obvious, and upon schematic 
applications of stimulus-response theory. 

Basic to the current approach has been 
the axiom that group pressures character- 
istically induce psychological changes 
arbitrarily^ in far-reaching disregard of 
the material properties of the given con- 
ditions. This mode of thinking has almost 
exclusively stressed the slavish submis- 


Prepared by the author from data previously reported iu * S. E. Asch, ‘^Effects of Group Pressure upon 
the Modification and Distortion of Judgments,” in Harold Guetzkow (ed.), Gi'oiips, Leadership and 
Men (Pittsburgh: Carnegie Press, 1951). Some portions reprinted by permission of Carnegie Press. 


^ The earlier experiments out of which the present work developed and the theoretical issues which 
prompted it are discussed in S. E. Asch, Social Psychology (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952), 
Ch. 16. 

A full account of the procedures and data on which the present report is based will be published 
shortly. 
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sioii of individuals to group forces, has 
neglected to inquire into their possibilities 
for independence and for productive rela- 
tions with the human environment, and 
has virtually denied the capacit}^ of men 
under certain conditions to rise above 
group passion and prejudice. It was our 
aim to contribute to a clarification of 
these questions, important both for 
theory and for their human implications, 
by means of direct observation of the 
effects of groups upon the decisions and 
evaluations of individuals. 

The Experiment and First Results 

To this end we developed an experi- 
mental technique which has served as the 
basis for the present series of studies. 
We employed the procedure of placing an 
individual in a relation of radical con- 
flict with all the other members of a 
group, of measuring its effect upon him 
in quantitative terms, and of describing 
its psychological consequences. A group 
of eight individuals was instructed to 
judge a series of simple, clearly struc- 
tured perceptual relations — to match the 
length of a given line with one of three 
unequal lines. Each member of the group 
announced his judgments publicly. In 
the midst of this monotonous ^Test’’ one 
individual found himself suddenly con- 
tradicted by the entire group, and this 
contradiction was repeated again and 
again in the course of the experiment. 
The group in question had, with the ex- 
ception of one member, previously met 
with the experimenter and received 
instructions to respond at certain points 
with wrong — and unanimous — ^judg- 
ments. The errors of the majority were 
large (ranging between and If") and 
of an order not encountered under con- 
trol conditions. The outstanding person 
— the critical subject — whom we had 
placed in the position of a minority of one 
in the midst of a mianimoiis majority — 
was the object of investigation. He faced, 
possibly for the first time in Ms life, a 


situation in which a group unanimously 
contradicted the evidence of his senses. 

This procedure was the starting point 
of the investigation and the point of de- 
parture for the study of further problems. 
Its main features were the following: 
(1) The critical subject was submitted to 
two contradictory and irreconcilable 
forces — the evidence of his own experi- 
ence of a clearly perceived relation, and 
the unanimous evidence of a group of 
equals. (2) Both forces were part of the 
immediate situation; the majority was 
concretely present, surrounding the sub- 
ject physical!}'. The critical subject, 
who was requested together with all 
others to state his judgments publicly, 
w’as obliged to declare himself and to 
take a definite stand vis-ii<is the group. 
(4) The situation possessed a self-con- 
tained character. The critical subject 
could not avoid or evade the dilemma by" 
reference to conditions external to the ex- 
perimental situation. (It may be men- 
tioned at this point that the forces gen- 
erated by the given conditions acted so 
quickly upon the critical subjects that 
instances of suspicion were infrequent.) 

The technique employ^ed permitted a 
simple quantitative measure of the “ma- 
jority effect’’ in terms of the frequency 
of errors in the direction of the distorted 
estimates of the majority. At the same 
time we w’ere concerned to obtain evi- 
dence of the ways in which llie subjects 
perceived the group, to establish whether 
they became doubtful , wdiether they were 
tempted to join the majority. Most im- 
portant, it wms our object to establish 
the grounds of the subject’s independence 
or yielding — wdiether, for example, the 
yielding subject wms aware of the effect 
of the majority upon him, w^hether he 
abandoned Ms judgment deliberately or 
compulsively. To this end we constructed 
a comprehensive set of questions which 
serv^ed as the basis of an individual inter- 
view^ immediately following the experi- 
mental period. Toward the conclusion of 
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TABLE 1 

Lengths of Standard and Comparison Lines 


Trial 

Length of 
standard line 
(in inches) 

Comparison lines 
(in inches) 

Correct 

response 

Group 

response 

Major! t\ 
error 

(in inches) 

1 

2 

3 

i 

10 

8f 

10 

8 

2 

2 

— 

2 

2 

9 

1 


1 

1 

— 

3 

3 

3f 

4 } 

3 

3 

1 ‘ 

4_3 

1 4 

4 

5 

5 

4 

6| 

1 

2 

-1.0 

5 

4 

3 

5 

4 

3 

3 

— 

6 

3 

3-1 

4} 

3 

3 

2 ^ 

+n 

7 

8 

6t 

8 

6f 

2 

3 

-li 

8 

5 

5 

4 

6^ 

1 

3 ’ 

+ li 

9 

8 

6] 

8 


2 

1 

-If 

10 

' 10 

8i 

' 10 

8 

2 

2 

— 

11 

2 

2 

1 

1-2 

1 

1 

— 

12 

3 

3i 

4-1 

3 

3 

1 * 

+f 

13 

5 

5 

4 

6h 

1 

2 ^ 

- 1.0 

14 

4 

3 

5 

4 

3 

3 

— 

15 

3 

3i 

4i 

3 

3 

2 ^ 

+ii 

16 

8 


8 

6f 

2 

3 

-n 

17 

5 

5 

4 


1 

3 


18 

8 

6i 

8 

6f 

2 

1 

-If 


* Starred figures designate the erroneous estimates by the majority. 


the interview each subject was informed 
fully of the purpose of the experiment, of 
his role and of that of the majority. The 
reactions to the disclosure of the purpose 
of the experiment became in fact an 
integral part of the procedure. The infor- 
mation derived from the interview be- 
came an indispensable source of evidence 
and insight into the psychological struc- 
ture of the experimental situation, and 
in particular, of the nature of the individ- 
ual differences. It should be added that 
it is not justified or advisable to allow 
the subject to leave without giving him a 
full explanation of the experimental con- 
ditions. The experimenter has a responsi- 
bility to the subject to clarify his doubts 
and to state the reasons for placing him in 
the experimental situation. When this is 
done most subjects react with interest, 


and some express gratification at having 
lived through a striking situation which 
has some bearing on them personally and 
on wider human issues. 

Both the members of the majority and 
the critical subjects were male college 
students. We shall report the results for 
a total of fifty critical subjects in this 
experiment. In Table 1 we summarize the 
successive comparison trials and the 
majority estimates. The reader will note 
that on certain trials the majority re- 
sponded correctly; these were the “neu- 
tral” trials. There were twelve critical 
trials on which the responses of the 
majority responded incorrectly. 

The quantitative results are clear and 
unambiguous. 

1. There was a marked movement 
toward the majority. One third of all the 
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estimates in the critical group were 
errors identical with or in the direction 
of the distorted estimates of the majority. 
The significance of this finding becomes 
clear in the light of the virtual absence of 
errors in the control group, the members 
of which recorded their estimates in 
writing. The relevant data of the critical 
and control groups are summarized in 
Table 2. 

2, At the same time the effect of the 
majority was far from complete. The 
preponderance of estimates in the critical 
group (68 percent) was correct despite 
the pressure of the majority. 

3. We found evidence of extreme indi- 
vidual differences. There were in the 
critical group subjects who remained 
independent without exception, and there 
were those who went nearly all the time 
with the majority. (The maximum pos- 
sible number of errors was 12, while the 
actual range of errors was 0-11.) One 
fourth of the critical subjects was com- 
pletely independent; at the other ex- 
treme, one third of the group displaced 
the estimates toward the majority in 
one half or more of the trials. 

The differences between the critical 
subjects in their reactions to the given 
conditions were equally striking. There 
were subjects who remained completely 
confident throughout. At the other ex- 
treme were those who became dis- 
oriented, doubt-ridden, and experienced 
a powerful impulse not to appear dif- 
ferent from the majority. 

For purposes of illustration we include 
a brief description of one independent 
and one yielding subject. 

Independent. After a few" trials he ap- 
peared puzzled, hesitant. He announced 
all disagreeing answers in the form of 
Three, sir; two, sir^’; not so wdth the 
unanimous answers on the neutral trials. 
At Trial 4 he answered immediately after 
the first member of the group, shook his 
head, blinked, and whispered to his 
neighbor: *‘CanT help it, that’s one.” 


TABLE 2 

Distributiox of Eiuiors IX 
Experimental and Control 
Groups 


Number of 
critical 

errors 

j Critical 
group ' 

! I'N = 50 j 

Control 
group 
(X = 37) 


i F 

F 

0 

13 

35 

1 

4 

1 

2 

5 

1 

3 1 

6 


4 



5 

! 4 


b i 

! 1 


7 i 

1 2 


8 i 

! s 


9 i 

3 


10 ; 

3 


H ; 

1 


12 ; 

0 


Total ^ 

50 1 

37 

Mean ' 

3.84 1 

! 0.08 


All errors in the critical group were in the 
direction of the majority estimates 

His later answers came in a whispered 
voice, accompanied by a deprecating 
smile. At one point he grinned embar- 
rassedly, and whispered explosively to 
his neighbor: ‘T always disagree — darn 
it!” During the questioning, this sub- 
ject’s constant refrain was: ‘'T called 
them as I saw" them, sir.” He insisted that 
his estimates w"ere right wdthout, how- 
ever, committing himself as to whether 
the others w^ere wrong, remarking that 
‘That’s the w^ay I see them and that’s 
the w"ay they see them.” If he had to 
make a practical decision under similar 
circumstances, he declared, “I would fol- 
low" my own viewq though part of my 
reason wmuld tell me that I might be 
wTong.” Immediately follow"ing the ex- 
periment the maiority engaged this suD 
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ject in a brief discussion. When they 
pressed him to say whether the entire 
group was wrong and he alone right, he 
turned upon them defiantly, exclaiming: 
‘'YouTe probably right, hut you may be 
wrong!” To the disclosure of the experi- 
ment this subject reacted with the state- 
ment that he felt “exultant and reheved,” 
adding, “I do not deny that at times I 
had the feeling: 'to heck with it, ril go 
along with the rest.’” 

Yielding. This subject went with tlie 
majority in 11 out of 12 trials. He ap- 
peared nervous and somewhat confused, 
but he did not attempt to evade discus- 
sion; on the contrar}^, he was helpful and 
tried to answer to the best of his abifity. 
He opened the discussion with the state- 
ment: ‘Hf I’d been first I probably 
would have responded differently”; this 
was his way of stating that he had 
adopted the majority estimates. The 
primary factor in his case was loss of 
confidence. He perceived the majority as 
a decided group, acting without hesita- 
tion: ‘Hf they had been doubtful I 
probably would have changed, but they 
answered with such confidence.” Certain 
of his errors, he explained, were due to 
the doubtful nature of the comparisons; 
in such instances he went with the major- 
ity. When the object of the experiment 
was explained, the subject volunteered: 
“I suspected about the middle — but 
tried to push it out of my mind.” It is of 
interest that his suspicion did not restore 
his confidence or diminish the power of 
the majority. Equally striking is his re- 
port that he assumed the experiment to 
involve an illusion ” to which the others, 
but not he, were subject. This assump- 
tion too did not help to free him; on the 
contrary, he acted as if his divergence 
from the majority was a sign of defect. 
The principal impression this subject 
produced was of one so caught up by 
immediate difficulties that he lost clear 
reasons for Ms actions, and could make 
no reasonable decisions. 


A FmsT Analysis of Individual 
Differences 

On the basis of the interview data 
described earlier, we undertook to differ- 
entiate and describe the major forms of 
reaction to the experimental situation, 
which we shall now briefi}^ summarize. 

Among the independent subjects we 
distinguished the following main cate- 
gories : 

(1) Independence based on confidence 
in one’s perception and experience. The 
most striking characteristic of these sub- 
jects is the vigor with which they with- 
stand the group opposition. Though they 
are sensitive to the group, and experience 
the conflict, they show a resilience in 
coping with it, which is expressed in their 
continuing reliance on their perception 
and the effectiveness with which they 
shake off the oppressive group opposition. 

(2) Quite different are those subjects 
who are independent and withdrawn. 
These do not react in a spontaneously 
emotional way, but rather on the basis of 
explicit principles concerning the neces- 
sity of being an individual. 

(3) A third group of independent sub- 
jects manifests considerable tension and 
doubt, but adhere to their judgment on 
the basis of a felt necessity to deal ade- 
quately with the task. 

The following were the main categories 
of reaction among the yielding subjects, 
or those who went with the majority 
during one half or more of the trials. 

(1) Distortion of percept io7z under the 
stress of group pressure. In this category 
belong a very few subjects who yield 
completely, but are not aware that their 
estimates have been displaced or dis- 
torted by the majority. These subjects 
report that they came to perceive the 
majority estimates as correct. 

(2) Distortion of judgment. Most sub- 
mitting subjects belong to this category. 
The factor of greatest importance in this 
group is a decision the subjects reach that 
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their perceptions are inaccurate, and that 
those of the majority are correct. These 
subjects suffer from primary doubt and 
lack of confidence; on this basis they feel 
a strong tendency to join the majority, 

(3) Distortion of action. The subjects 
in this group do not suffer a modification 
of perception nor do they conclude that 
they are wrong. They yield because of an 
overmastering need not to appear differ- 
ent from or inferior to others, because of 
an inability to tolerate the appearance 
of defectiveness in the eyes of the group. 
These subjects suppress their observa- 
tions and voice the ma jorit)’ position with 
awareness of what they are doing. 

The results are sufficient to establish 
that independence and yielding are not 
psychologically homogeneous, that sub- 
mission to group pressure and freedom 
from pressure can be the result of differ- 
ent ps}xhoiogical conditions. It should 
also be noted that the categories de- 
scribed above, being based exclusively on 
the subjects’ reactions to the experi- 
mental conditions, are descriptive, not 
presuming to explain wh}" a given indi- 
vidual responded in one way rather than 
another. The further exploration of the 
basis for the individual differences is a 
separate task. 

Experimental Variations 

The results described are clearly a 
joint function of two broadly different 
sets of conditions. They are determined 
first by the specific external conditions, 
by the particular character of the rela- 
tion between social evidence and one’s 
own experience. Second, the presence of 
pronounced individual differences points 
to the important role of personal factors, 
or factors connected with the individuaFs 
character stracture. We reasoned that 
there are group conditions which would 
produce independence in all subjects, 
and that there probably are group con- 
ditions which would induce intensified 
yielding in many, though not in all. 


Secondly, we deemed it reasonable to 
assume that behavior under the experi- 
mental social pressure is signilicantly 
related to certain characteristics of the 
individual. The present account will be 
limited to the effect of the surrounding 
conditions upon independence and sub- 
mission. To this end we followed the 
])roceflure of experimental variation, 
systemalically altering the quality of 
social evidence b}" means of systematic 
variation of the group conditions and of 
the task. 

The Effect of Ronunanimous Majori- 
ties, Evidence obtained from the basic 
ex]')erimenl suggested that the condition 
of being exposed alone to the opposition 
of a “compact majority” may have 
played a decisive role in determining the 
course and strength of the effects ob- 
serxxd. Accordingly wx undertook to 
investigate in a scries of successive varia- 
tions the effects of nonunanimous majori- 
ties. The technical problem of altering 
the uniformity of a majority is, in terms 
of our procedure, relatively simple. In 
most instances we mereW directed one or 
more members of the instructed group to 
deviate from the majority in prescribed 
ways. It is obvious that we cannot hope 
to compare the performance of the same 
individual in two situations on the as- 
sumption that they remain independent 
of one another; at best we can investigate 
the effect of an earlier upon a later experi- 
mental condition. The comparison of 
different experimental situations there- 
fore requires the use of different but com- 
parable groups of critical subjects. This 
is the procedure we have followed. In 
the variations to be described we have 
maintained the conditions of the basic 
experiment (e.g., the sex of the subjects, 
the size of the majority, the content of 
the task, and so on) save for the specific 
factor that was varied. The following 
were some of the variations studied: 

L The presence of a ^^trm partner T 
(a) In the midst of the majority were two 
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naive, critical subjects. The subjects were 
separated spatially, being seated in the 
fourth and eighth positions, respectively. 
Each therefore heard his judgments con- 
firmed by one other person (provided the 
other person remained independent), one 
prior to, the other after announcing his 
own judgment. In addition, each ex- 
perienced a break in the unanimity of the 
majority. There were six pairs of critical 
subjects, {b) In a further variation the 
‘‘partner’^ to the critical subject was a 
member of the group who had been in- 
structed to respond correctly throughout. 
This procedure permits the exact control 
of the partner’s responses. The partner 
was always seated in the fourth position; 
he therefore announced liis estimates in 
each case before the critical subject. 

The results clearly demonstrate that 
a disturbance of the unanimity of the 
majority markedly increased the inde- 
pendence of the critical subjects. The 
frequency of promajority errors dropped 
to 10.4 percent of the total number of 
estimates in variation (a), and to 5.5 per- 
cent in variation (h). These results are 
to be compared with the frequency of 
yielding to the unanimous majorities in 
the basic experiment, which was 32 per- 
cent of the total number of estimates. It 
is clear that the presence in the field of 
one other individual who responded cor- 
rectly was sufficient to deplete the power 
of the majority, and in some cases to 
destroy it. This finding is all the more 
striking in the light of other variations 
which demonstrate the effect of even 
small minorities provided they are unani- 
mous. Indeed, we have been able to show 
that a unanimous majority of 3 is, under 
the given conditions, far more effective 
than a majority of 8 containing 1 dis- 
senter. That critical subjects will under 
these conditions free themselves of a 
majority of 7 and join forces with one 
other person in the minority is, we be- 
lieve, a result significant for theory. It 
points to a fundamental psychological 
diffrretit e behveen the ('ondition of being 


alone and having a minimum of human 
support. It further demonstrates that the 
effects obtained are not the result of a 
summation of influences proceeding from 
each member of the group; it is necessary 
to conceive the results as being relation- 
ally determined. 

2. Withdrawal of a ^'trtie partner 
What will be the effect of providing the 
critical subject with a partner who re- 
sponds correctly and then withdrawing 
him? The critical subject started with a 
partner who responded correctly. The 
partner was a member of the majority 
who had been instructed to respond cor- 
rectly and to ^Mesert” to the majority 
in the middle of the experiment. This 
procedure permits the observation of the 
same subject in the course of the transi- 
tion from one condition to another. The 
withdrawal of the partner produced a 
powerful and unexpected result. We had 
assumed that the critical subject, having 
gone through the experience of opposing 
the majority with a minimum of support, 
would maintain his independence when 
alone. Contrary to this expectation, we 
found that the experience of having had 
and then lost a partner restored the 
majority effect to its full force, the pro- 
portion of errors rising to 28.5 percent 
of all judgments, in contrast to the pre- 
ceding level of 5,5 percent. Further 
experimentation is needed to establish 
whether the critical subjects were re- 
sponding to the sheer fact of being alone, 
or to the fact that the partner abandoned 
them. 

3. Late arrival of a true partner , The 
critical subject started as a minority of 1 
in the midst of a unanimous majority. 
Toward the conclusion of the experiment 
one member of the majority broke” 
away and began announcing correct esti- 
mates. This procedure, which reverses 
the order of conditions of the preceding 
experiment, permits the observation of 
the transition from being alone to being 
a member of a pair against a majority. 
U is obvious that those critical subjects 
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TABLE 3 


Errors of Critical Subjects with Uftanimous Majorities of Different Size 


Size of majurit}' 

Control 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

10-15 

N 

37 

10 

15 

10 

10 

50 

12 

Mean number of errors . . . 

0.08 i 

0.33 

1.53 

4.0 i 

i 4.20 

3 84 1 

3.75 

Range of errors 

0-2 1 

i 

0-1 

0-5 

M2 1 

! 0-11 

' 0-11 1 

0-10 


who were independent when alone would 
continue to be so when joined by a part- 
ner. The variation is therefore of signifi- 
cance primarily for those subjects wlio 
yielded during the first pliase of the 
experiment. The appearance of the late 
partner exerts a freeing effect, reducing 
the level of yielding to 8.7 percent. Those 
who had previously yielded also became 
markedly more independent, but not 
completely so, continuing to yield more 
than previously independent subjects. 
The reports of the subjects do not cast 
much light on the factors responsible for 
the result. It is our impression that some 
subjects, having once committed them- 
selves to yielding, find it difficult to 
change their direction completely. To 
do so is tantamount to a public admission 
that they had not acted rightly. They 
therefore follow to an extent the pre- 
carious course they had chosen in order 
to maintain an outward semblance of 
consistency and conviction. 

4. The presence of a compromise part- 
ner T The majority was consistently ex- 
tremist, always matching the standard 
with the most unequal line. One in- 
structed subject (who, as in the other 
variations, preceded the critical subject) 
also responded incorrectly, but his esti- 
mates were always intermediate betw'een 
the truth and the majority position. The 
critical subject therefore faced an extrem- 
ist majority whose unanimity was broken 
by one more moderately erring person. 
Under these conditions the frequency of 
errors was reduced but not significantly. 
However, the lack of unanimity deter- 


mined in a strikingly consistent way the 
direction of the errors. The preponderance 
of the errors, 75.7 percent of the total, 
was moderate, whereas in a parallel ex- 
})erimcnt in which the majority was 
unanimousl}^ extremist (i.e., with the 
“compromise’^ partner excluded), the 
incidence of moderate errors was 42 
percent of the total. As might be ex- 
pected, in a unanimously moderate ma- 
jority, the errors of the critical subjects 
were without exception moderate. 

The Role of Majority Size. To gain 
further understanding of the majority 
effect, we varied the size of the majority 
in several different variations. The 
majorities, which were in each case 
unanimous, consisted of 2, 3, 4, 8, and 
10-15 persons, respectively. In addition, 
xve studied the limiting case in which 
the critical subject was opposed by one 
instructed subject. Table 3 contains the 
mean and the range of errors under each 
condition. 

With the opposition reduced to 1 , the 
majority effect all but disappeared. When 
the opposition proceeded from a group of 
2, it produced a measurable though small 
distortion, the errors being 12.8 percent 
of the total number of estimates. The 
effect appeared in full force with a 
majority of 3. Larger majorities did not 
produce effects greater than a majority 
of 3. 

The effect of a majority is often silent, 
revealing little of its operation to the 
subject, and often hiding it from the 
experimenter. I'o examine Use range uf 
effects it is capafjle uf inducing, decisive 
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variations of conditions are necessary. 
An indication of one effect is furnished 
by the following variation in which the 
conditions of the basic experiment were 
simply reversed. Here the majority, con- 
sisting of a group of 16, was naive; in the 
midst of it we placed a single individual 
who responded wrongly according to in- 
structions. Under these conditions the 
members of the naive majority reacted 
to the lone dissenter with amusement. 
Contagious laughter spread through the 
group at the droll minority of 1. Of sig- 
nificance is the fact that the members 
lacked awareness that they drew their 
strength from the majority, and that 
their reactions would change radically 
if they faced the dissenter individually. 
These obser\^ations demonstrate the 
role of social support as a source of power 
and stability, in contrast to the preceding 
investigations which stressed the effects 
of social opposition. Both aspects must 
be explicitly considered in a unified for- 
mulation of the effects of group conditions 
on the formation and change of judg- 
ments. 

The Role of the Stimulus-Situation. It 
is obviously not possible to divorce the 
quality and course of the group forces 
which act upon the individual from the 
specific stimulus-conditions. Of necessity 
the structure of the situation molds the 
group forces and determines their direc- 
tion as well as their strength. Indeed, 
this was the reason that we took pains in 
the investigations described above to 
center the issue between the individual 
and the group around an elementary 
matter of fact. And there can be no 
doubt that the resulting reactions were 
directly a function of the contradiction 
between the observed relations and the 
majority position. These general consid- 
erations are sufficient to establish the 
need to vary the stimulus-conditions and 
to observe their effect on the resulting 
group forces. 

Accordingly we have studied the effect 
of increasing and decreasing the discrep- 


ancy between the correct relation and the 
position of the majority, going beyond 
the basic experiment which contained 
discrepancies of a relatively moderate 
order. Our technique permits the easy 
variation of this factor, since we can vary 
at will the deviation of the majority from 
the correct relation. At this point we can 
onty summarize the trend of the results 
which is entirely clear. The degree of 
independence increases with the distance 
of the majority from correctness. How- 
ever, even glaring discrepancies (of the 
order of 3-6") did not produce independ- 
ence in all. While independence increases 
with the magnitude of contradiction, a 
certain proportion of individuals con- 
tinues to yield under extreme conditions. 

We have also varied systematically the 
structural clarity of the task, employing 
judgments based on mental standards. 
In agreement with other investigators, 
we find that the majority effect grows 
stronger as the situation diminishes in 
clarity. Concurrently, however, the dis- 
turbance of the subjects and the con- 
flict-quality of the situation decrease 
markedly. We consider it of significance 
that the majority achieves its most pro- 
nounced effect when it acts most pain- 
lessly. 

SUiVIMAIlY 

We have investigated the effects upon 
individuals of majority opinions when 
the latter were seen to be in a direction 
contrary to fact. By means of a simple 
technique we produced a radical diver- 
gence between a majority and a minority, 
and observed the ways in which indi- 
viduals coped with the resulting diffi- 
culty. Despite the stress of the given 
conditions, a substantial proportion of 
individuals retained their independence 
throughout. At the same time a sub- 
stantial minority yielded, modifying their 
judgments in accordance with the ma- 
jority. Independence and yielding are 
a joint function of the following major 
factors: (1) The character of the stimulus 
situation. Variations in structural clarity 
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have a decisive effect: with diminishing factor of unanimity. Also, the majority 
ilarity of the stimiilus-ronditions the effect is a function of the size of group 
majority effect increases. (2) The < har- o])position. ( 3 ) The charaLtcr of the in- 
ac ter of the group forces Individuals are dividual. There were wide and, indeed, 
highly sensitive to the structural qualities striking differences among indiciduals 
of grou]) opposition. In particular, we within the same experimeiitai situa- 
demonstrated the great importance of the tion. 


INFLUENCE THROUGH SOCIAL COMMUNICATION 

By Kurt W. Back 


Introduction 

The experiment described in this paper 
investigates a property of groups which 
has been given various names but will 
be called here “ cohesiveness following 
the use in a study by Festinger, Schach- 
ter, and Back.^ Coliesiveness was defined 
by them as the resultant forces which are 
acting on the members to stay in a group; 
in other evords, cohesiveness is the attrac- 
tion of membership in a group for its 
members. In the study cited, it w’as 
found that under certain conditions there 
will be increased pressure toward uni- 
formity within a group with increase in 
cohesiveness. In the present experiment, 
a laborator)^ situation was created in 
which the consequences of this relation- 
ship could be studied in detail. 

From the relationship between the 
forces to remain in the group and pres- 
sure to agree on important topics, some 
other relationships can be deduced. 

1. The increase in pressure toward uni- 
formity should show itself in a discussion 
between members. Either members will 
attempt to influence each other more in 
highly cohesive groups, or they will be 
more receptive to influence. 


2. The basis for participation in a dis- 
cussion of group members lies partly in 
individual motives, which may vaiy^ 
among individuals, and pressure arising 
from the group, wliicli affects ail mem- 
])ers. Since the factor which is common 
to ail members is larger in highly cohesive 
groups than in less cohesive groups, we 
vcouid expect less individual differences in 
participation in these groups. 

3. As the pressure toward uniformity 
in highl^r cohesive groups is stronger, the 
acthdties of the groups — discussion, for 
example — should have a greater effect 
on the members than activities of less 
cohesive groups. 

4. Weak pressures toward uniformity 
in less cohesive groups can therefore lead 
only to little changes in individual mem- 
bers. Hence, the preferred outcome 
sliould be a compromise solution where 
all members change their positions 
slightly and equally. In highly cohesive 
groups, individual members may change 
considerably. Agreement can be estab- 
lished at any p>oint with little considera- 
tion given the degree to which some in- 
dividuals may have to change. 

Individuals may wmnt to belong to a 
group because they like the other mem- 


From The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1951, XL\d, 9-23. Reprinted by permission 
of the American Psychological Association, Inc. For brevity, several of the more detailed technical 
passages have been omitted. The reader is referred to the original article for this material 


^ L. Festinger, S. Schachter, and K. Back, Social Pressure in Informd Groups (New York; Harper, 
1950). 
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bers, because being a member of a group 
may be attractive in itself (for example, 
it may be an honor to belong to it), or 
because the group may mediate goals 
which are important for the members. 
All these are bases for attractiveness of a 
group. Ill the experiment, groups were 
established on all three bases. The 
strength of cohesiveness for each basis 
was varied. 

The main purpose of the experiment 
was to measure the effect of strength of 
cohesiveness on the pressure toward uni- 
formity within groups and tlie conse- 
quences of this effect. At the same time 
the effect of different bases of cohesive- 
ness could be studied. 

The Method of the Experlmem 

Introduction, The experiment included 
the follo^^ing features: 

1. The topic of discussion was the 
interpretation of a set of pictures. This 
was an unusual task on which hardly any 
group standards could have been estab- 
lished outside the experimental situa- 
tion. 

2. The pictures depicted a simple sit- 
uation which could be discussed in a few 
minutes. They were so unclear that a 
change in interpretation was easily pos- 
sible, 

3. Each subject received a set of three 
pictures, believing that all sets were 
identical. Actually, there were slight 
differences among the sets which led to 
different interpretations. The differences 
were too slight to be detected in a dis- 
cussion without seeing the photographs 
again. This device was successful, and 
subjects never realized that there were 
differences (see Figure 1 for the two sets). 

4. The experiment was hitroduced as a 
cooperative working situation; the even- 
tual outcome, however, consisted of the 
independent products of each subject. 
The discussion ivas introduced as an 
opportunity to improve their own stories. 
Necessity for influence was specifically 


denied, and both length and manner of 
the discussion were left to the subjects. 

5. Ill order to trace influence to one 
person only, the experimental groups 
consisted of pairs. 

6. Although most of the subjects at- 
tended the same class (of about 250 
students), each member of a pair at- 
tended a different discussion section of 
this class. After the session, each subject 
was asked whether he had known his 
partner previously, and if he had, the 
results of this groiq) were discarded. As 
the subjects were recruited for a single 
session of one experiment, they diri not 
expect any prolonged existence of the 
group. 

General Procedure. After the subjects 
were introduce<l to each other, each of 
them was taken to a different room and 
given the following instructions: 

Your task is to Avhte a story from a set of 
three photographs which depict quite a com- 
monplace incident. This giv^es \’ou an op- 
portunity to give play to your imagination, 
although the story should be plausible and 
supported by features of the pictures. The 
pictures, being taken from a film strip, form 
a sequence which you wiE have to recon- 
struct Then you will write a stor}- connect- 
ing the pictures. Right now you will write a 
preliminari' story. Then 3’uu will talk cjver 
your ideas with your partner, and afterward 
you will write a final stor}x Remember, 3"ou 
should rite a good story, but it is important 
to make it plausible liy the use of the avail- 
able clues. 

In addition, the}'" were given the special 
instructions appropriate to their experi- 
mental conditions, which will be ex- 
plained later. Then they received the 
pictures and wrote the preliminar}' story. 
There was no time limit. 

"When they were finished they came to- 
gether to discuss their stories. At the 
start of the discussion, the subjects were 
reminded that its object xvas to help them 
to improve their own stories. They were 
cautioned that it w"as not necessary to 
conclude with a common story and that 
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they could stop the discussion at any 
time that they saw its usefulness at an 
end. The amount and manner of com- 
munication was therefore left to the 
subjects. 

After the discussion, the subjects re- 
turned to their separate rooms to write 
their final stories. They were instructed: 

Write what you now think to be the best 
story . They could not see the pictures 
again; therefore, they could not check 
information which they had received from 
their partners. 

After the completion of the experi- 
ment, the subjects were told the signifi- 
cant features of the set-up, and all their 
questions were answered truthfully. In 
conclusion, they were asked not to dis- 
cuss the experiment and were thanked 
for their cooperation. 

Introduction of the Experimental Vari- 
ables, The experiment was designed to 
differentiate the pairs by the attractive- 
ness of the group and on the basis of this 
attractiveness. Three sources of attrac- 
tiveness were introduced: (1) attraction 
to the partner, (2) mediation of other 
goals (task direction), and (3) prestige 
of the group itself. Each of these variables 
was introduced in two different strengths. 
The combination of strength and type 
gave six different experimental treat- 
ments. A seventh treatment was intro- 
duced in which any force toward the 
group was kept at a minimum. The exe- 
cution of this design required a technique 
which started at the time the subjects 
were recruited. 

When the subjects signed up in their 
classes, they were told only that they 
were going to participate in a group 
experiment. The sign-up blank included 
a few questions which were ostensibly 
going to help in making up the groups. 
Some questions asked for self-description 
and self-ratings. The concluding ques- 
tions read: You will be paired with an- 
other student of your own sex. As we 
want people together who are congenial, 
can you describe the type of person you 


want to work with? ’’ and What would 
be the most objectionable traits in a 
person you would work with?” 

Personal Attraction. The questionnaire 
aided in controlling the personal attrac- 
tion the subjects had for each other when 
they entered the discussion. In the treat- 
ments where attraction was to be the 
basis of cohesiveness, the experimenter 
referred to the questionnaire after giving 
the instructions and reported on the 
effectiveness of the matching. 

To create weak coliesivcness, he said, You 
remember the questions you answered when 
you signed up in class? We tried to find a 
partner with wkom you could work best. 
Of course, w’e couldn’t find anybody who 
wnuld fit the description exactly, but w^e 
found a fellow^ wlio corresponded to the 
main points, and you probably wiU like him. 
You should get along all right.” 

T 0 create strong cohesiveness, he said, ‘‘ You 
remember the questions you answ^ered in 
class about the people you w^ould like to 
w^ork with? Of course, w^e usually cannot 
match people the w^ay they want, but for 
you wa have found almost exactly the person 
you described. As a matter of fact, the 
matching was as close as w^e had expected to 
happen once or twice in the study, if at all. 
You 11 like him a lot What’s even more, he 
described a person very much like you. 
It’s quite a lucky coincidence to find tw^o 
people wko are so congenial, and you should 
get along extremely wail.” 

Task Direction. In the treatments 
where the group was to mediate goals, 
the outcome of the task was stressed. The 
experiment was introduced as a test; the 
importance of its result for the subject 
was varied to create different degrees of 
cohesiveness. The questionnaire was 
mentioned in passing as an unsuccessful 
attempt to match partners. 

For low cohesivencss: ^^This is a part of a 
study of the w^ay people use their imagina- 
tions. We developed a somewhat special 
procedure to test this ability.” After the 
instructions for the task were given, the 
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experimenter continued. “In this way, you 
will have the be^t chance to show yout 
ability and get a high ^core in the test — you 
know, we had some idea of putting people 
together who were congenial. Hut that 
didn’t vork becau-^e of schedule difficulties, 
so all we ct»uld do was to take into account 
the objections you stated.’’ 

For high ( oheshcjicss, the same introduc- 
tion to the task was given. After the instruc- 
tions, the experimenter continued, “Re- 
member, the whole test shovs how well you 
can use your imagination* your product wall 
be judged in comparison with that of other 
people. We intend, fr>r instance, to compare 
students from this and other universities, 
and men and Avomen. The group you are in 
is a special prize group. ITere are ten such 
groups, and the two members who produci^ 
the best story gel S5 each. You know, we 
had some idea of putting people together Avho 
were congenial, but that didn’t work out 
because of schedule difficulties. All we 
could do was to take into account the objec- 
tions you stated ’’ 

Group Prestige. Another w^ay in which 
cohesiveness w*as produced was by stress- 
ing the value of belonging to the group. This 
was done by making selection for this 
particular group an important achieve- 
ment. The rarit}" of this achievement was 
varied to create different strengths of 
cohesiveness. Here, too, the idea of being 
matched by personality was played down. 

For hne cohe^ivcucss, the experiment Avas 
introduced. “This is part d a study in the 
use of imagination. W e arc trying to ojmpare 
good groups and bad groups in this type of 
AA’ork, and your lab section instructor told us 
you Avould be particular!}: good material for a 
good group. You know, we had some idea of 
putting people together who Avere congenial, 
but that didn’t AAork out because of schedule 
difficulties. All Ave could do was to take into 
account the objections you stated.” Then the 
instructions Avere given. 

For high cohesiveness, the experimenter 
stated: “This is part of a study in the use of 
imagination. We select at first the pairs of 
people to AA'ork together by means of the 
questionnaire you filled out in dass (al- 
though the part about putting congenial 


people together didn't work out because of 
.schedule difficulties^; all we could do Avas to 
take into account the objections you stated). 
We tr\ to put people together who should be 
especially good at this kind of task. We 
checked on assignments with your lab 
instructor. From all aac could ieani, you 
have all the qualifications which have been 
set up to be good in this task* you tAvo should 
be about the !>est group we have had. So 
we want to use you as a model group after 
which Ave can train other people to be more 
productiw in this task.” Then the instruc- 
tions AAere given. 

Xegalivc Treatment. To minimize all 
forces to belong to the group, the attrac- 
tion to the ])artncT, the outcome of task, 
and the pleasure of the discussion itself 
were put in a dim light. 

After the instructions AAure given, the 
experimenter said. “I am sorry, but the idea 
of putting people together Avho are congenial 
didn't Avork. Especially in your case Ave had 
some tr< mble because of scheduling. So the 
fellow you are going to Avork with may irri- 
tate you a little, but I hope it AA'ill Avork out 
all right. The trouble is that the whole thing 
is quite frustrating and the conversation 
somewhat strained, so Ave would have pre- 
ferred to hax’c you Avith a person you liked. 
But an}wvay, do the best y^ou can.” 

In addition to the talk by" the e.xperi- 
menter, some treatments were stressed 
by- the Iieadiiigs of the paper on wAich 
the subjects wrote their stories — for in- 
stance, ‘^prize group” for task-directed 
and “niodcd group’’ for prestige high- 
cohesive groups. 

Ten groups Avere used in each treat- 
ment. Both members of each pair were 
of the same sex. In each treatment, seven 
pairs Avere male and three female. As- 
signment of a pair to a treatment Avas a 
matter of chance, independent of the 
answers to the questionnaire. One excep- 
tion in discarding the questionnaire 
results had to be made: subjects were 
assigned to a condition where personal 
attraction was important, only if they 
had made a reasonable amount of speci- 
fication about their partners. 
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Measurement. The Measurement of 
Influence. Influence could be measured 
the change from the preliminary 
story to the final story. In order to arrive 
at a numerical measure of the change, 
the stories were broken down into small 
units, and the amount of change could 
be measured by the change of these 
elements. 

The changes were determined only by 
comparison of the codes without going 
back to the original stories. Any differ- 
ence in the coded stories, omissions 
or additions, were considered changes. 
These could then be separated into those 
toward the partner’s position and inde- 
pendent changes. 

Changes toward the partner were con- 
sidered those v’hich tended toward the 
position the partner had shown in either 
his first or final story. All changes which 
did not meet these criteria were consid- 
ered to be independent changes. 

The Recording of the Cojnmiini cation. 
The communication process itself was 
recorded by two observers, who after- 
ward rated the total discussion. 

One observer noted all the communi- 
cation. His observation blank contained 
20 categories, which fell into three 
groups: 

One group contained all the methods 
which could be used to influence the 
partner. 

The second group contained the reac- 
tions to attempted influence. There were 
five such categories, arranged along an 
acceptance-rejection dimension. They 
were given arbitrary weights from 1 to 5 ; 
from them a mean level of reaction could 
be computed. 

The categories which were not con- 
cerned with influence attempts made up 
the last group. 

The second observer noted only the 
attempts to influence. From his observa- 
tions the strength of attempted influence 
could be measured. He classified the 
attempts used into 17 categories, such 
as assertion, hypothetical example, rhe- 


torical question, and exhortation. One 
sentence was scored as a unit. 

Weighting factors were assigned to 
the different categories by having each 
observer (five observers alternated in this 
task) rate the influence attempts which 
he noted on a four-point scale of intensity. 
The amount of influence attempted by 
one person during a period of time was 
computed as the number of units scored 
weighted by the factors of the categories 
in which they occurred. 

Reliability of this measure was checked 
in three different groups by having two 
observers rate the same meeting and then 
comparing the values they obtained for 
''number of observations” and strength 
of attempted influence” for each part- 
ner, minute by minute. For the number 
of observations the correlations are -+-*91, 
+ .78, and +.64, and for strength of 
attempted influence, +.87, +.68, and 
+ .61. 

After the meeting both observers at- 
tempted to characterize the whole dis- 
cussion by a pattern of discussion. 
Although they were permitted to dis- 
tinguish five patterns for purposes of 
analysis, these were reduced to two main 
types, active patterns and withdrawing 
patterns: 

Active patterns implied acceptance of 
the discussion situation where the main 
emphasis of the discussion was on dis- 
covering the important facts in the pic- 
tures, on reaching an agreement, or on 
arguing for argument’s sake. 

Withdrawing patterns implied little in- 
volvement in the situation. They included 
discussion which consisted mainly of tell- 
ing the stories without additional com- 
ments or of agreeing that the problem 
was too indefinite. 

A specific t 3 rpe of pattern was assigned 
to a group when both observers checked 
the same one. Agreement was reached in 
sixty-three of the seventy groups. 

Inasmuch as the observers adminis- 
tered the instructions, they always knew 
which type of group they were observing. 
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Hiey were, however, mainly unaware of 
the nature of the hypotheses under in- 
vestigation. Therefore, it is unlikely that 
they would have biased the results. The 
principal measure derived from the ob- 
servation — strength of attempted influ- 
ence — was derived so indirectly from 
the actual obsen-ations that any bias 
is excluded for the measure. The cate- 
gories could onl}' be weighted after all 
experimental sessions had been con- 
cluded. 

Other Measures. Additional ratings and 
questions used will be discussed in the 
next section. 

A sociometric scale was designed to 
measure the effects of the experimental 
situation on interpersonal relationships. 
The scale consisted of seven questions 
which were known to correspond to 
different strengths of attraction. The 
questions were scaled by an abbreviated 
Thurstone technique.- The questions 
used were selected from a set of forty 
original questions by a group of judges 
which consisted of seventeen students in 
social psychology-. Each judge divided 
the statements into seven groups accord- 
ing to the desire for intimacy expressed. 
The questions which showed the smallest 
dispersion and for which medians cor- 
responded to the seven integers, were 
used in the scale (scale value in paren- 
theses), as follows: 


I would like to see him around campus 
sometime { 1 j 

1 would want to have him in the same 
lab sectKJii (2) 

I would enjoy talking to him (3 ) 

I would enjoy an animated discussion 
with him (4) 

I would like to discuss serious general 
problems with him (5) 

I would want him to come to me with 
his pn)biems (6) 

I would discuss impurtant personal 
pRiblenis with him t7) 


In the course of the experinieiit it was 
found that 71 percent of the 140 subjects 
gave a perfect scale pattern (that is, a 
'"yes” answer to any question implied a 
^S-es’’ to any question with a lower scale 
value). All additional 16 percent gave 
scale patterns which were only one point 
oft. It seemed justified to take the total 
number of answers as the score 

assigned hy the scale. 

Results 

Strength of Cohesiveness. Effects on- 
Commmucalmi In a liigh cohesive group, 
it is our hypothesis that llie members 
will try to come to an agreement on 
differences in point of view. Discussion 
on relevant topics, then, should be 
sought, and its importance should be 
accepted. 

The patterns of discussion provide a 
first test of this hypothesis. In the low 
cohesive groups, the withdrawing pat- 
terns predominate. Of twenty-six of these 
groups, nuieteen were rated as having 
withdrawing patterns. In twenty-seven 
high cohesive groups only ele\’en showed 
withdrawing patterns, while sixteen 
showed active patterns. (In four low 
cohesive and three high cohesive groups, 
no agreement between the observers 
could be reached.) This difference is 
significant at the 2-percent level fehi 
square test). The dominant behavior in 
the active class — arguing, seeking agree- 
ment, and seeking facts — implies a con- 
siderable attempt to influence the part- 
ner. This over-all measure indicates that 
low cohesive groups react to realization 
of difference by withdrawing from the 
situation, while high cohesive groups 
tend to eliminate the difference. 

On the more molecular level, the im- 
portance of the discussion for the part- 
ners is indiaited by the reaction to the 
partners' attempts at influence. An 
average reaction level could be computed 


“ L L 1‘hurstufie und E. J. Chave, The Measurtmeni of Attitude (CliiLagu* Univerbilv of ( liicago 
Pret.s, IW). 
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TABLE 1 


Level of Reaction 


Group 

reisonal 

attraction 

Task direction ; 

Group prestige 

Negative 

Low cohesive .... 

2.10 

2 22 

2 38 

2.25 

High cohesive .... 

2.49 

2.85 

2.50 



p = Ystrengtb __ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

V within groups 


for the five categories in which the ob- 
servation of reaction was recorded, as 
the mean of all the A^alues of these 
observations. 

Table 1 shows that the level of reaction 
was higher in the more cohesive groups. 
These groups tend more toward argu- 
ment and serious consideration of the 
partner's position than the less cohesive 
groups. It may seem surprising that the 
more cohesive groups show more out- 
ward signs of resistance, like objecting 
to the partner’s stor^n From our inter- 
pretation of the reaction level, ho\vever, 
it may be suggested that argument 
aga inst the partner is not a real indicator 
of resistance; rejecting the group as a 
reference group would imply polite agree- 
ment as a means of avoidhig entering 
the discussion at all. Giving expression 
to disagreement suggests a more impor- 
tant role for the discussion and offers 
opportunities for later agreement. 

This interpretation derives some sup- 
port if we consider the extremes of reac- 
tions with different strengths of cohesive- 
ness. Taking the mean of the most 
‘‘accepting’’ reactions occurring in each 
group, we find no difference between 
high and low cohesive groups. The mean 
value of these “minimum” reactions is 
1.47 for low cohesive and 1.43 for high 
cohesive groups. The difference is pro- 
nounced, however, if the mean of the 
most “objecting” reactions in each 
group is used. This is 3.83 for high and 
3JI") for low cohesive groups. There is 


just as much agreement in both types of 
groups, but in the high cohesive groups 
it is accompanied by serious argument, 
wEile in the low cohesive groups, it 
seems to mean mere politeness. 

Self-ratings on resistance confirm the 
interpretation that the more argumenta- 
tive level in the high cohesive groups does 
not mean greater resistance to the part- 
ner’s arguments. These ratings show a 
slight decrease in resistance, not statis- 
tically significant, with all three bases 
of cohesiveness. 

Observation has shown that more in- 
fluence is being exerted in the more cohe- 
sive groups. Conversely, the participants 
feel that more pressure has been exerted 
on them. In postsession interviews the 
subjects wmre asked, “Did you think 
that your partner tried to influence you? ” 
Less than half (21 of 45) of the members 
of the low cohesive groups reported that 
they felt some pressure, while more than 
two thirds (36 of 51) of the members of 
the high cohesive groups did so. The 
remainder did not answer adequately for 
coding. This difference is significant at 
the 2-percent level (chi-square test). 

Acceptance of the discussion group as 
a meaningful reference point means more, 
however, than a stronger effort to come 
to an agreement with the partner. It 
should be manifested also by a great ac- 
ceptance of the partner as a participant 
in the discussion. In general, we can as- 
sume that, because of individual differ- 
ences, one person will be more interested 
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Percentage 
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iNELrENCE IX 

HiGKKn IxniTrrR 


Group 

; i’er^onal 

: attrdctifdi | 

Ta.-k directKfP 

1 

Gioupfu'csligt , 

i 

Negative 

Low cohesive . . . 

1 62 4 ! 

i 

04 6 1 

i 

m 2 

(>f)0 

High C(»hesive .... 

! 58.9 1 

i 1 

54 9 1 

56 7 

1 ( 



F = = 6 98; rf/ = 1 and 54, p < 02 

\ ithin cells 


than another in convincing his partner 
of the superiority of his stor\'. But if 
pressures from the group are great, they 
will affect both meml^ers strongly, and 
the ultimate effect of individual differ- 
ences will be less pronounced. Further, 
the partners should try to adjust to each 
other, and give each other a greater 
opportunit}" to press their points. The 
total effect would be that influence at- 
tempts are more evenly distributed in 
high, cohesive than in low cohesive groups. 

Table 2 confirms this hypothesis: the 
mean percentage of attempted influence 
for the higher ^‘inducer” is above 60 per- 
cent in all low cohesive conditions, while 
it falls to 54-59 percent in the high cohe- 
sive groups. In only nine of the thirty 
high cohesive groups does one partner 
account for more than 60 percent of 


attempied imluence, while this occurred 
in more than half of the low cohesive 
groups. 

In line with the hy])otlicsis that at- 
tempted influence is a question of per- 
sonal preference in low cohesive groups 
while it is made necessary b}' the pres- 
sures toward uniformity in high cohesive 
groups, we can expect members of high 
cohesive groups to accept their partner’s 
greater share oi influence attempts. We 
can test this by comparing the scores on 
the sociometric scale given to high and 
low' inducers in the different treatments. 
In Table 3, w'e see that the lower inducers 
like their partners less than do the higher 
inducers in the low cohesive groups, 
while no such differences are shown in 
the high cohesive groups. 

Until now, 'we have limited the discus- 


TABLE 3 

Extent to Which High akb Low Indixers Likil Their Partners 


Group 


Personal 

attractifm 


Fask 

direction 


Gr> mp 
prestige 


Xegati\'e 


1 

HiKh 

1 Low 

High i 

Low 1 

i High 1 

L<nv 1 

' High ' Low 


inducerj inducer 

inducer 

inducer inducer: 

mducei, inducer, inducer 

Low cohesive ... 

1 

L7 

! ; 
i 

4.60 

Mi) 

4.S,S 

3 90 1 

4 55 1 3.90 

High cohesive . . . 

4.25 

1 4.35 j 

3.90 i 

4 15 

1 4.50 1 

4.40 

1 ! 


X , . T. V strenjrth of inducers i ^ ^ 

Low cohesive groups* F — — rm: = 6.09/; dj — 1 and o4, /> < il3 

\ within cells 

High cohesi\e groups: F not significant 
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TABLE 4 


Changes Influenced by the Partner 


Group 

Personal 

attraction 

Task direction 

1 

Group prestige 

Negative 

Low cohesive .... 

7.9 

8.9 

6.7 

8 5 

High cohesive .... 

10 5 

11.0 

8.3 

i 


F = 


V strength 
V within cells 


= 3.13; ^//= 1 and 54,^ < .11 


sion to the six treatments in which some 
degree of cohesiveness was created. In 
the negative condition, on the other 
hand, the forces toward the group were 
kept at a minimum. Without any forces 
of this kind, there was no pressure toward 
uniformity within the group. But accept- 
ance of the experimental situation, in- 
terest in the problem itself, and a desire 
to help the experimenter combined to 
make the subjects try to make something 
of the discussion. 

The reaction level of the negative 
groups is 2.25, which is close to the 
average reaction level (2.33) of the low 
cohesive groups (Table 1). The high 
inducers in these groups account for 60 
percent of the total attempted influence, 
just as the percentages in the low cohe- 
sive groups were 60 percent or more 
(Table 2). They agree, too, with the low 
cohesive groups in that the high inducers 
were more attracted to partners than 
were the low inducers (Table 3). 

The members of negative groups, how- 
ever, attempted more influence than 
those of the low cohesive groups. Six 
of the 10 discussions in these groups were 
rated as having “active^’ patterns. In 
the same way, nine of 15 subjects in this 
treatment reported that the partner tried 
to influence them. This, too, is a similar 
proportion to that of the high cohesive 
groups. 

The foregoing can be interpreted as 
indicating that in the negative groups 
there was little acceptance of the other 


member of the pair as a partner in the 
discussion; the subjects do not seem to 
consider the discussion as a serious step 
in establishing an idea about the stories. 
But, on the other hand, they are much 
freer in expressing their opinions and 
pushing their own ideas. 

Effects on Influence. Table 4 sho\vs the 
amount of influence which was shown by 
both partners. There is a definite increase 
in change toward features of the partners’ 
stories when cohesiveness increases. That 
this represents influence and not in- 
creased motivation, and hence a greater 
willingness to change and improve the 
story, can be seen from a comparison 
with, changes wEich were not in the 
partner’s direction. These changes (which 
cannot be ascribed to the influence of 
the partner) increase slightly only in two 
of three conditions. The mean of the low 
cohesive groups is 5.3, of the high cohe- 
sive groups 5.7; this difference is statis- 
tically not significant. It would seem, 
therefore, that the change in Table 4 
does represent influence and not a greater 
desire to improve the story. 

The increase in total change within 
the group does not give an adequate pic- 
ture of the manner in which influence 
changes with an increase in cohesiveness. 
We have shown before how uneven dis- 
tribution of change within the group can 
be taken as a sign of strong pressures 
toward uniformity. In line with this, 
Table 5 shows how much the partner 
who changed more and the partner who 
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TABLE 5 

Change toward the Partner: Higher Changers and Lower Changers 

(a) Higher Changers 


Group 

Perbonal i 

attraction ; 

! 

1 

Task direction ^ 

i 

1 

Group prestige ; Negative 

Low cohesive . . . ! 

5 0 

1 

1 5.6 

4.8 




1 7 0 

High cohesive . . 

1 

7.3 

7.3 

6 1 

(h) Lower Changers 

Low cohesive ... | 

i 

2 9 

‘ 3.3 i 

1 

I 19 i 

! 



1 1 .5 

High cohesive ... 

3.2 

3.7 1 

i : 

1 2,2 


High changers F = = 4 df = I and 54; p < 05 

\ A\jthin cells 

Low changers. F not significant 


cliaiiged less were influenced in each 
treatment. We can see that almost the 
total increase in influence is the function 
of one member of the pair. As we ex- 
pected, the greater pressure toward uni- 
formity in the high cohesive groups 
results in the possibility that some mem- 
bers can be influenced quite strongly; as 
long as the agreement is reached at some 
point, perhaps close to the original posi- 
tion of one of the partners, it does not 
matter whether some members tvill show 
much change and some only a little. In 
low cohesive groups, however, both 
partners can merely show small and 
approximately equal changes. 

The negative groups show an average 
amount of change which is mainly borne 
by one member of the group. This result 
seems surprising, as it would make the 
negative groups ver>^ similar to the high 
cohesive groups. But we shall see later 
that the meaning of change is different in 
these groups and that different members 
of the group are primarity affected. 

The data presented in this section show 
that coliesiveness can indeed be consid- 
ered as a unitary concept, although the 


increase in cohesiveness corresponded to 
veiy" different operations in the various 
treatments. We could predict the same 
effect in each case by deriving the con- 
sequences of increasing the attraction of 
the group. 

The Basis of Cohesiveness. We shall 
attempt now to explore further the 
meaning of the different conditions of 
attractiveness. 

If an individual is attracted to a group 
because he wants to be with some of the 
members, he will consider the group 
activity mainly a means of meeting them. 
We should expect therefore that he will 
tiy^ to be pleasant and active with less 
regard to the performance of the group 
activity as such. 

If an individual enters the group to 
achieve ulterior goals, we can expect him 
to try to perform the required task as 
efficiently and as fast as possible. There 
should be less effort to establish a rela- 
tionship with the other group members 
except in so far as it is necessary to per- 
form the work successfully. 

If an individual enters a group because 
membership as such is attractive, we 
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TABLE 6 
Time of Discussion 


(seconds) 


Group 

Personal 

attraction 

Task direction 

Group prestige 

Negative 

Low cohesive 

412 5 

415 5 

307 

330 

High cohesive 

449 

321.5 

362.5 

i 


/ not significant / = 2 01 / = 3 65 

p < M p < ,01 


can expect that he will be concerned 
about his behavior in order to sta}^ in the 
favored position. His behavior toward 
the other group members will be deter- 
mined by his perception of them as 
parts of the environment in which he has 
to succeed. He should adjust quickly 
to their attitude toward him; we should 
expect, therefore, rapid development of 
complementary personal roles and a 
conscious effort to show good behavior. 

The EJJects of Personal Attraction, Sev- 
eral signs in the observations of the 
personal -attractiveness treatment sug- 
gest that the discussion gave more at- 
tention to ihfluences as such and was 
more related to interpersonal relationship 
than in the other conditions. 

From the observations of the discus- 
sion we find some evidence of the in- 
creased attention to the process of influ- 
ence. One measurement of this tendency 
is the number of groups in which the 
category “asks to be influenced’’ was 
coded by the observer who recorded all 
communications. Statements of this kind 
occurred quite rarely. But they were 
noted in ten of the twenty groups in the 
personal attraction treatment and in 
only five of the other fifty groups. 

The types of attempted influence, 
which the same observer recorded, give 
evidence in the same direction. The 
personal attraction groups favor the 
more direct approach while the most dis- 
tant method — “stating one’s own posi- 


tion” — is less represented than in the 
other conditions. 

A further suggestion on how personal 
the influence process becomes in this 
treatment is shown in the analysis of 
the sociometric scores. With high per- 
sonal attraction, the high changer likes 
his partner less than his partner likes him. 
This difference amounts to two steps on 
the sociometric scale. This difference is 
significant at the 1-percent level. 

The Effects of Task Direction. The rela- 
tionship created by setting up a goal 
Nvhich can be reached by the group ac- 
tivity tends to have somewhat opposite 
effects from those of the personal attrac- 
tion relationship. Group activity is seen 
as a necessity which is to be completed 
as quickly and as efficiently as possible. 

The intent toward accomplishment is 
shown in the average decrease of 95 
seconds in the time taken for the discus- 
sion when cohesiveness increases (Table 
6). This shortening of interaction does 
not mean any withdrawal from the situa- 
tion; however, the discussion becomes 
more intense. This is indicated by the 
strength of attempted influence per 
minute. It increases correspondingly to 
the decrease in time between the low 
and high conditions. This increase is 
almost statistically significant (ll-per- 
cent level). There is no comparable 
increase in the other conditions. There, 
attempted influence increases with cohe- 
siveness because the time of discussion 
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High cohesive. . . . 
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1 

17.7 
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increases, while in tlie task-direction con- 
dition, the intensity increases. 

The Ejlcds of Group Preslific. We liave 
suggested before that cohesivencss based 
on group prestige will have the following 
implications :|i\Ienibers will be careful of 
their own behavior, guiding their actions 
by some general notions of how they are 
supposed to act. As they focus their 
attention on their own proper behavior, 
the partner becomes the background in 
this situation, though a very important 
one. They will therefore adjust quickly 
to their partners’ behavior, and a mutual 
adjustment of personal roles will result, t 

We should expect that the feeling of * 
being ''^on the spot’^ would result in 
wariness during the experimental situa- 
tion. We saw that in these conditions 
the discussion tended to be short — 
an average of 335 seconds (lable 6). 
Further, relatively little diangc occurred. 
Table 7 shows the combined changes, 
both toward the partner and independ- 
ently, and we see that the prestige groups 
clung most to the original story. This 
may be interpreted as an avoidance of 
the discussion situation. 

If the complemeiitar}^ relationship 
between the partners is established here, 
it should result in an unequal distribu- 
tion of influence. We have seen that there 
is a general tendency in this direction in 
the high cohesive groups. Evidence is 
given in Table 8 that, in the prestige 
groups, this differentiation is a function 
of the amount of attempted influence by 


the gnmp menihcrs. We see that ingroups 
of this kind, es]>eciaJly with high cohe- 
sivencss, t!ie low induc(j changes more 
than the higher inducer. This would 
suggest that, in this treatment, making 
the larger change coiresponds to a sub- 
missive role. 

It would be reasonable to suppose that 
under the stress of the group-prestige 
situation, a conscious effort was made to 
let the partner have liis say, particuiarh^ 
by the member who felt in control of the 
situation. If we assume that this effort 
will be made after the relationship is 
established, we could expect that the 
difference in attempted influence in the 
first part of the discussion would be 
quite large hut >vould vanish during the 
later part. Analysis of the difference in 
attempted influence in the ffrst and 
second ’naif of the discussions bears out 
this hypothesis. Of all conditions, only 
the high prestige group showed an 
appreciable difference between the first 
and second half of the discussion. The 
difference between tlie partners dropped 
from 8.3 '‘attempt units’’ to virtual 
equality between the partners (0.9 units). 
This is the closest the two partners came 
to equality in any of the treatments. The 
difference between the two parts of the 
discussion in these groups is signiffcant 
at the 5-perceiit level. 

Table 8 shows the negative condition 
in striking contrast to the high prestige 
condition. Here the higher inducer 
changes most. No genuine interaction 
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Changes of High and Low Inducers 
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direction 

Group 
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inducer 

Low 

inducer 
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inducer 
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inducer 
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inducer 
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4.0 

3.9 

4.0 

4.9 

2.4 

43 
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1.9 t 

High cohesive . . . 

5.3 

5.2 

5.9 

1 5.2 

1 

2.7 t 

5.6 t 




i = 1.36. p < 20 t / = 2.42, p < 05 j / = 3.38, p < .02 

Kemaining differences not significant. 

Note: Two groups with tied scores of attempted influence excluded. 


seems to be involved but, rather, two 
people acting independently and con- 
vincing only themselves that they should 
change. 

Conclusions 

Within this setting the results show 
that an increase in cohesiveness, inde- 
pendent of its nature, will produce the 
following consequences: 

1. In the high cohesive groups the 
members made more effort to reach an 
agreement. Both the ratings of the total 
discussion and direct observation showed 
more serious effort to enter the discussion 
in highly cohesive groups. The subjects^ 
own statements also confirmed the high 
pressures in these groups. 

2. Behavior in the highly cohesive 
groups was more affected by the situa- 
tion than in the low cohesive groups. 
The amount of attempted influences 
measured in highly cohesive groups 
showed less individual differences, and 
those differences which did exist were 
not considered on a personal level. 

3. In the highly cohesive groups the 
discussion was more effective in that it 
produced influence — that is, group mem- 
bers changed more toward the partners’ 
positions than they did in the less cohe- 
sive groups. 

4. In the highly cohesive groups the 


change was quite unevenly distributed 
between the members, while in the less 
cohesive groups the changes were more 
evenly distributed. On the average, one 
member of the highly cohesive groups 
changed more than either member of 
the less cohesive groups; and the other 
member of the highly cohesive group was 
nearly the same as one member of the 
less cohesive groups. 

The four points summarize the effects 
of the forces to belong to the group, of 
cohesiveness considered as a unitary con- 
cept. The differences among the ways in 
which cohesiveness was produced led to 
the following interpretations about pat- 
terns of communication and influence: 

1. If cohesiveness was based on per- 
sonal attraction, group members wanted 
to transform the discussion into a long- 
ish, pleasant conversation. The discussion 
was taken as a personal effort, and rejec- 
tion of persuasion tended to be resented. 

2, If cohesiveness was based on the 
performance of a task, group members 
wanted to complete the activity quickly 
and efficiently; they spent just the time 
necessary for performance of the task, 
and they tried to use this time for the 
performance of the task only. They 
tended to participate in the discussion 
only as much as they thought it valuable 
to achieve their purposes. 
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v3. If coliesiveness was based on group 
prestige, group members tried to risk 
as little as possible to endanger their 
status: they acted cautiously, concen- 
trated on their own actions, and adjusted 
to their partners as the social environ- 
ment. One partner would easily assume a 
dominant role, and the submissive mem- 
ber was influenced more, without their 
actually trydng to establish this rela- 
tionship. 


Finally, with coliesiveness at a mini- 
mum, the members oi the pair acted in- 
dependently and with little coiisidera- 
tion for each other As the subjects did 
not tr}’’ to adjust to the rAher member 
of the pair, eacli meml)er was concerned 
only with his own discussion. Influence, 
accordingly, did not depend on the ac- 
tion of the partner but on the interest of 
the member himself in entering the group 
activity. 


GROUP DECISION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

By Ktirt Lev: 171 


The following experiments on group 
decision have been conducted during 
the last four years. They are not in a 
state that permits definite conclusions. 
But they show the nature of the problems 
and the main factors concerned. They 
also indicate the t}^e of concepts to 
which the attempt to integrate cultural 
anthropology, psychology, and sociology 
into one social science may lead. 

Scientifically the question of group de- 
cision lies at the intersection of many 
basic problems of^group life and individ- 
ual psychology. It concerns the relation 
of motivation to action and the effect of 
a group setting on the individuaFs readi- 
ness to change or to keep certain stand- 
ards. It is related to one of the funda- 
mental problems of action -research, 
namely, how to change group conduct so 
that it would not slide back to the old 
level within a short time. It is in this 
wider setting of social processes and social 
management that group decision should 
be viewed as one means of social change. 

Social Channels axd Social 
Perception 

The meaning and the over-ail effect 
of a group decision depends upon the 
nature of the process itself, and upon the 


position of the group, within the total 
social field. In regard to these broader 
questions we vdll consider two aspects of 
social steering, namely, steering through 
gatekeepers and the function which 
reality perception should have. 

Channels, G-ates, and Gatekeepers. — 
Food Habits and b ood Channels. The first 
experiment on group decision was part of 
a larger study on food habits. Its main 
objective was a compjarison of different 
ethnic and economic groups in a mid- 
western town. The favorite family food 
was studied, what food was considered 
essential, wLat main frame of reference 
and values guided the thinking of these 
groups about foods, and what authorities 
\vere seen as standing behind these stand- 
ards and values. Children at different 
ages were included to indicate the process 
of acculturation of the individual in re- 
gard to food. Since this study was part 
of a larger problem of changing fooa 
habits in line with war needs, we were 
interested in including an attempt to 
bring about some of the desired changes 
at least on a small scale. 

The data acquired give considerable 
insight into the existing attitudes and 
practices of the various groups. However, 
in this, as in many other cases, such data 


Prepared especially for this volume by the author shortly before his death. 
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about a present state of affairs do not per- 
mit many conclusions in regard to how to 
proceed best to bring about a change. 
Should one use radio, posters, lectures, 
or what other means and methods for 
changing efficiently group ideology and 
group action? Should one approach the 
total population of men, women, and 
children who are to change their food 
habits, or would it suffice and perhaps 
be more effective to concentrate on a 
strategic part of the population? Obvi- 
ously the housewife plays some particular 
role in food habits, l^at are the underly- 
ing assumptions? 

Food which comes to the family table 


is likely to be eaten by someone in the 
family since little is thrown away. If this 
is correct, to consider methods of chang- 
ing family food habits we have first to 
ask: how does food come to the table? 

Food comes to the table through differ- 
ent channels, such as the Buying Chan- 
nel or the Gardening Channel.^ After the 
food has been bought, it might be placed 
in the icebox or put in the pantry to be 
either cooked later or prepared directly 
for the table (Fig. 1). Similarly, the food 
moves through the garden channel in a 
step-by-step fashion. 

To understand what comes on the 
table we have to know the forces which 


^ For quantitative data, see K. Lewin, “Forces Behind Food Habits and Methods of Change,^’ 
BA Nat Res. Com., 1943, CVIH, 35-65, 
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determine what food enters a channel. 
Whether food enters the channel to the 
family table or not is determined in the 
buying situation. The buying situation 
can be characterized as a conflict situa- 
tion. Food 1 (Fig. 1) might be attractive, 
that is, the force {/p^ef) toward eating is 
large but at the same time the food might 
be very expensive and therefore the 
opposing force (fp^spAi) against spending 
money is large too. Food 2 might be 
unattractive but cheap. In this case the 
conflict would be small. The force toward 
buying might be composed of a number 
of components, such as the buyer’s liking 
for the food, his knowledge of his family 
likes and dislikes, or his ideas about what 
food is essential.” 

The opposing forces might be due to 
the lack of readiness to spend a certain 
amount of money, a dislike of lengthy or 
disagreeable form of preparation, unat- 
tractive taste, lack of fitness for the oc- 
casion, etc. Food is bought if the total 
force toward buying becomes greater 
than the opposing forces (Food 3) until 
the food basket is filled. Food of t}^e 1 
can be called conflict food. 

It is culturally significant that the 
average conflict rating is considerably 
higher in the middle group (7.44) than in 
the high (4.35) or the low economic group 
(5.62). This conflict is probably the 
result of the greater discrepancy between 
the standards this group would like to 
keep up and their ability to do so in a 
situation of rising prices. 

In comparing the conflict rating of differ- 
ent foods for the same group, one finds that 
meat stands highest for the low group, 
whereas it is second for the middle and third 
for the high economic group. That probably 
means that the conflict between ‘Tike” and 
“expense” in the low group is most out- 
spoken for meat. The high conflict rating of 
vegetables for the high and middle economic 
group is probably an expression of the fact 
that vegetables are desirable as health food 
but not well liked and not easily prepared. 
The rates are: 


Food 

High 

group 

Middle 

group 

Low 

group 

\'egetables . . 

.89 

1.44 

.57 

mik .... 

.70 

.89 

.33 

Meat .... 

.65 

1.28 

.95 

Butter .... 

.30 

.94 

.67 

Fruits .... 

.43 

.94 

.62 

Potatoes . . . 



.76 


The Gate. It is important to know that 
once food is bought some forces change 
its direction. Let us assume the house- 
wife has finally decided to buy the high 
conflict Food 1. The force against spend- 
ing money, instead of keeping the food 
out of the channel, will then make the 
housewife doubly eager not to waste it. 
In other words, the force (Jp,ivm) against 
wasting money will have the same direc- 
tion as the force toward eating this food 
or will have the character of a force 
against leaving the channel. 

This example indicates that a certain 
area within a channel might function as 
a “gate”: The constellation of the forces 
before and after the gate region are 
decisively different in such a way that 
the passing or not passing of a unit 
through the whole channel depends to a 
high degree upon what happens in the 
gate region. This holds not only for 
food channels but also for the traveling 
of a new'S item through certain communi- 
cation channels in a group, for move- 
ments of goods, and the social locomotion 
of individuals in many organizations, 
ik university, for instance, might be quite 
scrict in its admission policy and might 
set up strong forces against the passing 
of weak candidates. Once a student is 
admitted, however, the universit}” fre- 
quently tries to do everything in its 
power to help everyone along. Many 
business organizations follow a similar 
policy. Organizations which discriminate 
against members of a minority group fre- 
quently use the argument that they are 
not ready to accept individuals whom 
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IDEA 



Fig. 2. Planning, fact-finding, and execution. 


they would be unable to promote sufifi- 
ciently. 

The Gatekeeper. In case a channel has a 
gate, the dominant question regarding 
the movements of materials or persons 
tlirough the channel is: who is the gate- 
keeper and what is his psychology? 

The study of the high, middle, and low 
groups, as well as of a group of Czechs 
and of Negroes in a midwestern town, 
revealed that aU channels except garden- 
ing were definitely controlled by the 
housewife. 

We can conclude from this that 
changes of food habits in the family 
finally depend on changes of the psy- 
chology of the housewife in the buying 
situation. Changes of the attitudes and 
desires of children and husbands will 
affect actual food habits only to the 
degree they affect the housewife. 

Similar considerations hold for any 
social constellation which has the charac- 
ter of a channel, a gate, and gatekeepers. 
Discrimination against minorities will 
not be changed as long as the forces are 
not changed which determine the deci- 
sions of the gatekeeper. Their decision 
depends partly on their ideology, that is, 
the system of values and beliefs which 
determines what they consider to be 
^^good” or “bad,’’ P^^tly on the way 
they perceive the particular situation. 
This latter point will be considered more 
closely by discussing problems of plan- 
ning. 


Planning, Fact-finding, and Execution. 
Planning usually starts with something 
like a general idea. For one reason or 
another it seems desirable to reach a 
certain objective. Exactly how to cir- 
cumscribe this objective and how to 
reach it is frequently not too clear. The 
first step, then, is to examine the idea 
carefully in the light of the means avail- 
able. Frequently more fact-finding about 
the situation is required. If this first 
period of planning is successful, two 
items emerge: an “over-all plan” of how 
to reach the objective and a decision in 
regard to the first step of action. Usually 
this planning has also somewhat modified 
the original idea. 

The next period is devoted to executing 
the first step of the over-all plan. In 
highly developed fields of social manage- 
ment, such as modern factory manage- 
ment or the execution of a war, this 
second step is followed by certain fact- 
findings. For example, in the bombing 
of Germany a certain factory may have 
been chosen as the first target after care- 
ful consideration of various priorities 
and of the best means and ways of deal- 
ing with this target. The attack is pressed 
home and immediately a reconnaissance 
plane follows with the one objective of 
determining as accurately and objectively 
as possible the new situation (Fig. 2). 

This reconnaissance or fact-finding has 
four functions: It should evaluate the 
action by showing whether what has 
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been achieved is above or below expecta- 
tion. It should serve as a basis for cor- 
rectly planning the next step. It should 
serve as a basis for modifying the '‘over- 
all plan.” Finally, it gives the planners 
a chance to learn, that is, to gather new 
general insight, for instance, regarding 
the strength and weakness of certain 
weapons or techniques of action. 

The next step again is composed of a 
circle of planning, executing, and recon- 
naissance or fact-finding for the purpose 
of evaluating the results of the second 
step, for preparing the rational basis for 
planning the third step, and for perhaps 
modifying again the over-all plan. 

Rational social management, there- 
fore, proceeds in a spiral of steps each 
of which is composed of a circle of plan- 
ning, action, and fact-finding about the 
result of the action. 

In most social areas of management 
and self-management of groups, such as 
conducting a conference and committee 
meeting, family life, or the improvement 
of intergroup relations within and be- 
tween nations, we are still lacking objec- 
tive standards of achievement. This has 
two severe effects: (1) People responsible 
for social management are frequently 
deprived of their legitimate desire for 
reconnaissance on a realistic basis. Under 
these circumstances, satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction with achievement becomes 
mainly a question of temperament. 
(2) In a field that lacks objective stand- 
ards of achievement, no learning can 
take place. If we cannot judge whether 
an action has led forward or backw^ard, 
if we have no criteria for evaluating the 
relation between effort and achievement, 
there is nothing to prevent us from com- 
ing to the wrong conclusions and en- 
couraging the wrong work habits. Real- 
istic fact-finding and evaluation is a 
prerequisite for any learning. 


Social Channels, Social Perception, 
and Decision. The relation between social 
channels, social perception and decisions 
is methodologically and practically ol 
considerable significance. 

The theory of channels and gatekeep- 
ers helps to define in a more precise way 
how certain ‘'objective” sociological 
problems of locomotion of goods and 
persons intersect with certain "sub- 
jective” psychological and cultural prob- 
lems. It points to sociologically charac- 
terized places, such as gates in social 
channels, w^here attitudes and decisions 
have a particularly great effect. 

The relation between group decision 
andpre- and post-action diagnosis is two- 
fold: (1) group decision depends partly 
upon ho'w the group view’s the situation 
and therefore can be influenced by a 
change in this perception. (2) A correct 
perception of the result of social action 
is essential for the decision of the next 
step. The measurement of the effect of 
group decisions is in line wdth the need 
for objective evaluation as a prerequisite 
for making progress in social manage- 
ment and seif management of groups. 

Group Decision 

Lecture Compared with Group Deci- 
sion (Red Cross Groups). A preliminary 
experiment in changing food habits ^ 
w^as conducted with six Red Cross groups 
of volunteers organized for home nursing. 
Groups ranged in size from 13 to 17 
members. The objective w^as to increase 
the use of beef hearts, sw’ee threads, and 
kidneys. If one considers the psychologi- 
cal forces which kept housewives from 
using these intestinals, one is tempted 
to think of rather deep-seated aversions 
requiring something like psychoanalyt- 
ical treatment. Doubtless a change in 
this respect is a much more difficult 
task than, for instance, the introduction 


^ The studies on nutrition discussed in this article were conducted at the Child Welfare Research 
Station of the State University of Iowa for the Food Habits Committee of the National Research 
Council (Execiitive Secretary, Margaret Mead). 
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of a new vegetable such as escarole. 
There were, howcA^er, only 45 minutes 
available. 

In three of the groups attractive lec- 
tures Avere given which linked the prob- 
lem of nutrition with the war effort, 
emphasized the vitamin and mineral 
value of the three meats, giving detailed 
explanations with the aid of charts. 
Both the health and economic aspects 
were stressed. The preparation of these 
meats was discussed in detail as well as 
techniques for avoiding those character- 
istics to which aversions were oriented 
(odor, texture, appearance, etc.). Mimeo- 
graphed recipes were distributed. The 
lecturer was able to arouse the interest of 
the groups by giving hints of her own 
methods for preparing these 'delicious 
dishes,’’ and her success with her own 
family. 

For the other three groups Mr. Alex 
Bavelas developed the following pro- 
cedure of group decision. Again the 
problem of nutrition was linked with 
that of the war effort and general health. 
After a few minutes, a discussion was 
started to see whether housewives could 
be induced to participate in a program 
of change without attempting any high- 
pressure salesmanship. The group dis- 
cussion about “housewives like them- 
selves” led to an elaboration of the 
obstacles which a change in general and 
particularly change toward sweetbreads, 
beef hearts, and kidneys would encounter, 
such as the dislike of the husband, the 
smell during cooking, etc. The nutrition 
expert offered the same remedies and 
recipes for preparation which were pre- 
sented in the lectures to the other groups. 
But in these groups preparation tech- 
niques were offered after the groups had 
become sufficiently involved to be in- 
terested in knowing whether certain 
obstacles could be removed. 

In the earlier part of the meeting a 
census was taken on how many women 
had served any of these foods in the past. 
At the end of the meeting, the women 



Fig. 3. Percentage of individuals serving 
type of food never served before, after lec- 
ture and after group decision. 


were asked by a showing of hands who 
was willing to try one of these meats 
within the next week. 

A follow-up showed that only 3 percent 
of the women who heard the lectures 
served one of the meats never served 
before, whereas after group decision 
32 percent served one of them (Fig. 3). 

If one is to understand the basis of 
this striking difference, several factors 
may have to be considered. 

1. Degree of Involvement. Lecturing is a 
procedure in which the audience is 
chiefly passive. The discussion, if con- 
ducted correctly, is likely to lead to a 
much higher degree of involvement. The 
procedure of group decision in this ex- 
periment follows a step-by-step method 
designed {a) to secure high involvement 
and {h) not to impede freedom of deci- 
sion. The problem of food changes was 
discussed in regard to “housewives like 
yourselves” rather than in regard to 
themselves. This minimized resistance to 
considering the problems and possibili- 
ties in an objective, unprejudiced manner, 
in much the same way as such resistance 
has been minimized in interviews which 
use projective techniques, or in a socio- 
drama which uses an assumed situation 
of role playing rather than a real situa- 
tion. 
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2. Motivation and Decision. The prev- 
alent theory in psychology assumes 
action to be the direct result of motiva- 
tion. I am inclined to think that we will 
have to modify this theory. We will have 
to study the particular conditions under 
which a motivating constellation leads 
or does not lead to a decision or to an 
equivalent process through wLich a 
state of ^‘considerations^’ (indecisive- 
ness) is changed into a state where the 
individual has ‘‘made up his mind” and 
is ready for action, although he may not 
act at that moment. 

The act of decision is one of those 
transitions. A change from a situation of 
undecided conflict to decision does not 
mean merely that the forces toward one 
alternative become stronger than those 
tov/ard the other alternative. If this 
were the case, the resultant force should 
frequently be extremely small. A decision 
rather means that the potency of one 
alternative has become zero or is so 
decidedly diminished that the other 
alternative and the corresponding forces 
dominate the situation. This alternative 
itself might be a compromise. After the 
decision people may feel sorry and change 
their decision. We cannot speak of a 
real decision, however, before one alter- 
native has become dominant so far as 
action is concerned. If the opposing 
forces in a conflict merely change so that 
the forces in one direction become slightly 
greater than in the other direction, a state 
of blockage or extremely inhibited action 
results rather than that clear one-sided 
action w^hich follows a real decision. 

Lecturing may lead to a high degree of 
interest. It may affect the motivation of 
the listener. But it seldom brings about 
a definite decision on the part of the 
listener to take a certain action at a 
specific time. A lecture is not often con- 
ducive to decision. 

Evidence from everyday experience 
and from some preliminary experiments 
by Bavelas in a factory indicate that even 
group discussions, although usually lead- 


ing to a higher degree of involvement, as 
a rule do not lead to a decision. It is 
very important to emphasize this point. 
Although group discussion is in many 
respects different from lectures, it shows 
no fundamental difference on this point. 

Of course, there is a great difference in 
asking for a decision after a lecture or 
after a discussion. Since discussion in- 
volves active participation of the audi- 
ence and a chance to ex})ress motivations 
corresponding to different alternatives, 
the audience might be more ready “to 
make up its mind,” that is, to make a 
decision after a group discussion than 
after a lecture. A group discussion gives 
the leader a better indication of where the 
audience stands and what particular 
obstacles have to be overcome. 

In the experiment on hand, we are 
dealing with a group decision after dis- 
cussion. The decision, itself, takes but a 
minute or two. (It was done through 
raising of hands as an answer to the 
question: Who would like to serv’e 
kidney, sweetbreads, beef hearts next 
week?) The act of decision, how^ever, 
should be viewed as a very important 
process of giving dominance to one of 
the alternatives, serving or not serving. 
It has an effect of freezing this moti- 
vational constellation for action. We 
will return to this point later. 

3. Individual versus Group. The experi- 
ment does not try to bring about a 
change of food habits by an approach 
to the individual, as such. Nor does it 
use the ‘‘mass approach” characteristic 
of radio and newspaper propaganda. 
Closer scrutiny shows that both the 
mass approach and the individual ap- 
proach place the individual in a quasi- 
private, psychologically isolated situa- 
tion with himself and his own ideas. 
Although he may, physically, be part of a 
group listening to a lecture, for example, 
he finds himself, psychologically speak- 
ing, in an “individual situation.” 

The present experiment approaches 
the individual as a member of a face-to- 
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face group. We know, for instance, from 
experiments in level of aspiration® that 
goal setting is strongly dependent on 
group standards. Experience in leader- 
ship training and in many areas of re- 
education, such as re-education regarding 
alcoholism or delinquency^ indicates 
that it is easier to change the ideology 
and social practice of a small group 
handled together than of single indi- 
viduals. One of the reasons why ‘‘group 
carried changes are more readily 
brought about seems to be the unwilling- 
ness of the individual to depart too far 
from group standards; he is likely to 
change only if the group changes. We 
will return to this problem. 

One may try to link the greater effec- 
tiveness of group decision procedures to 
the fact that the lecture reaches the in- 
dividual in a more individualistic fashion 
than group discussion. If a change of 
sentiment of the group becomes apparent 
during the discussion, the individual 
will be more ready to come along. 

It should be stressed that in our case 
the decision which follows the group 
discussion does not have the character 
of a decision in regard to a group goal; 
it is rather a decision about individual 
goals in a group setting. 

4. Expectation. The difference between 
the results of the lectures and the group 
decision may be due to the fact that 
only after group decision did the dis- 
cussion leader mention that an inquiry 
would be made later as to whether a new 
food was introduced into the family diet. 

5. Leader Personality. The difference in 
effectiveness may be due to differences 
in leader personality. The nutritionist 
and the housewife who did the lecturing 
were persons of recognized ability, ex- 
perience, and success. StiU., Mr. Bavelas, 
who led the discussion and subsequent 


decision, is an experienced group worker 
and doubtless of unusual ability in this 
field. 

To determine which of these or other 
factors are important, a number of sys- 
tematic variations have to be carried out. 
To determine, for instance, the role of 
the decision as such, one can compare the 
effect of group discussion with and with- 
out decision. To study the role of group 
involvement and the possibility of sens- 
ing the changing group sentiment, one 
could introduce decisions after both, 
lecture and discussion, and compare 
their effects. 

The following experiments represent 
partly analytical variations, partly repe- 
titions with somewhat different material. 

Lecture versus Group Decision 
(Neighborhood Groups). Dana Klisurich, 
under the direction of Marian Radke, 
conducted experiments with 6 groups of 
housewives composed of 6-9 members 
per group. She compared the effect of a 
lecture with that of group decision. The 
topic for these groups was increasing 
home consumption of milk, in the form 
of fresh or evaporated milk or both.^ 

The procedure followed closely that 
described above. Again there was no 
attempt at high-pressure salesmanship. 
The group discussion proceeded in a 
step-by-step way, starting again with 
“what housewives in general might do’’ 
and only then leading to the individuals 
present. The lecture was kept as in- 
teresting as possible. The knowledge 
transmitted was the same for lecture and 
group decision. 

A check-up was made after two weeks 
and after four weeks. As in the previous 
experiments, group decision showed con- 
siderably greater effectiveness, both after 
two weeks and after four weeks and for 
both fresh and evaporated milk (Figs. 


® K. Lewin, “Behavior and Development as a Function of the Total Situation’* in L. Carmichael 
(ed.), Manual of Child Psychology (New York: John Wiley, 1946), pp. 791-844. 

Lewin and P. Grabbe (eds.), “Problems of Re-education,” J Soc. Isws, (August) 1945, L 

No. 3. 

Radke and D. Klisurich, Kxpeument.s in (Iiangiiig Fuud Habits Unpublished manubcript 
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Fig. 4. Percentage of mothers reporting an 
increase in the consumption of fresh mOk. 

4 and S). This experiment permits the 
following conclusions: 

1. It shows that the greater effective- 
ness of the group decision in the first 
experiment is not merely the result of 
the personality or training of the leader. 
The leader was a lively person, interested 
in people, but she did not have particular 
training in group work. She had been 
carefully advised and had had a try-out 
in the group decision procedure. As 
mentioned above, the leader in lecture 
and group decision was the same person. 

2. The experiment shows that the 
different effectiveness of the two pro- 
cedures is not limited to the foods con- 
sidered in the first experiment. 

3. It is interesting that the greater 
effectiveness of group decision w'as 
observable not only after one week but 
after two and four weeks. Consumption 
after group decision kept constant during 
that period. After the lecture it showed 
an insignificant increase from the second 
to the fourth week. The degree of per- 
manency is obviously a very important 
aspect of any changes in group life. 
We will come back to this point. 

4. As in the first e.xperiment, the sub- 
jects were informed about a future check- 
up after group decision but not after the 
lecture. After the second week, however, 
both groups knew that a check-up had 
been made and neither of them was in- 
formed that a second check-up would 
follow. 

®M. Radke and D. KHsurich, Experiments in 



Fig. 5. Percentage of mothers reporting 
an increase in the consumption of evaporated 
milk. 


5. It is important to know whether 
group decision is effective only with 
tightly knit groups. It should be noticed 
that in the second experiment the groups 
w^ere composed of housewives who either 
lived in the same neighborhood or visited 
the nutrition information service of the 
community center. They were not mem- 
bers of a club meeting regularly as were 
the Red Cross groups in the first e.xperi- 
ment. On the other hand, a good propor- 
tion of these housewives knew each other. 
This indicates that decision in a group 
setting seems to be effective even if the 
group is not a permanent organization. 

Individual Instruction versus Group 
Decision. For a number of years, the state 
hospital in Iowa City has given advice to 
mothers on feeding of their babies. 
Under this program, farm mothers who 
have their first child at the hospital meet 
with a nutritionist for from 20-25 min- 
utes before discharge from the hospital to 
discuss feeding. The mother receives 
printed advice on the composition of the 
formula and is instructed in the impor- 
tance of orange juice and cod liver oil. 

There had been indication that the 
effect of this nutrition program was not 
ver>’ satisfactory. An experiment was 
carried out by Dana Klisurich under the 
direction of Marian Radke to compare 
the effectiveness of this procedure with 
that of group decision.^ 

With some mothers individual instruc- 
tion w^as used as before. Others were 

Changing Food Habits. Unpublished manuscript. 
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Fig. 6. Percentage of mothers following 
completely group decision or individual 
instruction in giving cod liver oil. 


divided into groups of six for instruction 
on and discussion of baby feeding. The 
manner of reaching a decision at the end 
of this group meeting was similar to that 
used in the previous experiments. The 
time for the six mothers together was the 
same as for one individual, about 25 
minutes. 

After two weeks and after four weeks, 
a check w^as made on the degree to which 
each mother followed the advice on cod 
liver oil and orange juice. Figures 6 and 
7 show the percentage of individuals who 
completely followed the advice. The 
group decision method proved far supe- 
rior to the individual instruction. After 
four weeks every mother who partici- 
pated in group decision follow^ed exactly 
the prescribed diet in regard to orange 
juice. 

The following specific results might be 
mentioned: 

1. The greater effect of group decision 
in this experiment is particularly interest- 
ing. Individual instruction is a setting 
in which the individual gets more atten- 
tion from the instructor. Therefore, one 
might expect the individual to become 
more deeply involved and the instruction 
to be fitted more adequately to the need 
and sentiment of each individual. After 
ail, the instructor devotes the same 
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Fig. 7. Percentage of mothers following 
completely group decision or individual 
instruction in giving orange juice. 

amount of time to one individual as he 
does to six in group decision. The result 
can be interpreted to mean either that 
the amount of individual involvement 
is greater in group decision or that the 
decision in the group setting is itself the 
decisive factor. 

2. Most of the mothers were not ac- 
quainted with each other. They returned 
to farms which were widely separated. 
Most of them had no contact with each 
other during the following four weeks. 
The previous experiment had already 
indicated that the effectiveness of group 
decision did not seem to be limited to 
well-established groups. In this experi- 
ment the absence of social relations 
among the mothers before and after the 
group meeting is even more clearcut. 

3. The data thus far do not permit 
reliable quantitative, over-all compari- 
sons. However, they point to certain 
interesting problems and possibilities. 
In comparing the various experiments 
concerning the data two weeks after 
group decision, one finds that the per- 
centage of housewives who served kid- 
neys, beef hearts or sweetbreads is rela- 
tively similar to the percentage of house- 
wives who increased the consumption of 
fresh milk or evaporated milk or of 
mothers who followed completely the 
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diet of cod liver oil with their babies. 
The percentages lie between 32 and 50. 
The percentage in regard to orange 
juice for the baby is clearly higher, 
namely, 85 percent. These results are 
surprising in several respects. Mothers 
are usually eager to do all they can 
for their babies. This may explain wh}’- 
a group decision in regard to orange juice 
had such a strong effect. Why, how- 
ever, was this effect not equally strong on 
cod liver oil? Perhaps, giving the baby 
cod liver oil is hampered by the mothers’ 
own dislike of this food. Kidneys, beef 
hearts, and sweetbreads are foods for 
which the dislike seems to be particularly 
deep-seated. If the amount of dislike is 
the main resistance to change, one would 
expect probably a greater difference 
between these foods and, for instance, a 
change in regard to fresh milk. Of course, 
these meats are particularly cheap and 
the group decision leader was particularly 
qualified. 

4. The change after lectures is in all 
cases smaller than after group decision. 
However, the rank order of the percent- 
age of change after lectures follow's the 
rank order after group decision, namely 
(from low to high), glandular meat, fresh 
milk, cod liver oil for the baby, evapo- 
rated milk for the family, orange juice 
for the baby. 

The constancy of this rank order may 
be interpreted to mean that one can 
ascribe to each of these foods — under 
the given circumstances and for these 
particular populations — a specific de- 
gree of resistance to change.” The 
“force toward change” resulting from 
group decision is greater than the force 
resulting from lecture. This leads to a 
difference in the amount (or frequency) 
of change for the same food without 
changing the rank order of the various 
foods. The rank order is determined by 
the relative strength of their resistance 
to change. 

5. Comparing the second and the 
fourth week, we notice that the level of 


consumption remains the same or in- 
creases insignificanti}' after group deci- 
sion and lecture regarding evaporated or 
fresh milk. A pronounced increase occurs 
after group decision and after iiicli\ddual 
instruction on cod iivei oil and orange 
juice, that is, in all cases regarding infant 
feeding. This seems to be a perplexing 
phenomenon if one considers that no 
additional instruction or grou]) decision 
was introduced. On the whole, one may 
be inclined to expect weakening effect of 
group decision with lime and therefore a 
decrease rather than an increase of the 
curve. To understand the problems in- 
volved, it is essential to formulate the 
question of condition of social change on 
a more theoretical level. 

Quasi-stationary Social Equilibria and 
the Problem of Permanent Change. 
1. The Ohj a ih'c oj Change, The objective 
of social change might concern the nutri- 
tional standard of consumption, the 
economic standard of living, the type of 
group relation, the output of a factory, 
the productivity of an educational team. 
It is important that a social standard to 
be changed does not have the nature of a 
“thing” but of a “process.” A certain 
standard of consumption, for instance, 
means that a certain action — such as 
making certain decisions, buying, pre- 
paring, and canning certain food in a 
family — occurs with a certain frequency 
within a given period. Similarly, a certain 
type of group relations means that within 
a given period certain friendly and hostile 
actions and reactions of a certain degree 
of severity occur between the members of 
tw^o groups. Changing group relations or 
changing consumption means changing 
the level at which these multitude of 
events proceed. In other words, the 
“level” of consumption, of friendliness, 
or of productivity is to be characterized 
as the aspect of an ongoing social process. 

Am^ planned social change will have 
to consider a multitude of factors char- 
acteristic for the particular case, The 
change may require a more or less unique 
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a. RELATIVELY STEEP GRADIENT b. RELATIVELY FLAT GRADIENT 



combination of educational and organi- 
zational measures; it may depend upon 
quite different treatments or ideology, 
expectation and organization. Still, cer- 
tain general formal principles always 
have to be considered. 

2. The Conditions of a Stable Quasi- 
stationary Equilibrium. The study of the 
conditions for change begins appropri- 
ately with an analysis of the conditions 
for ^^no change,’’ that is, for the state of 
equilibrium. 

From what has been just discussed, it 
is clear that by a state of ^^no social 
change” we do not refer to a stationary 
but to a quasi-stationary equilibrium; 
that is, to a state comparable to that of a 
river which flows with a given velocity in 
a given direction during a certain time 
interval. A social change is comparable 
to a change in the velocity or direction 
of that river. 

A number of statements can be made 
in regard to the conditions of quasi-sta- 
tionary equilibrium. (These conditions 


are treated more elaborately elsewhere.^) 

(A) The strength of forces which tend 
to lower that standard of social life 
should be equal and opposite to the 
strength of forces which tend to raise 
its level. The resultant of forces on the 
line of equilibrium should therefore be 
zero. 

(B) Since we have to assume that the 
strength of social forces always shows 
variations, a quasi-stationary equilib- 
rium presupposes that the forces against 
raising the standard increase with the 
amount of raising and that the forces 
against lowering increase (or remain 
constant) with the amount of lowering. 
This type of gradient which is charac- 
teristic for a positive central force field”® 
has to hold at least in the neighborhood 
of the present level (Fig. 8). 

(C) It is possible to change the 
strength of the opposing forces without 
changing the level of social conduct. In 
this case the tension (degree of conflict) 
increases. 


^K. Lewin, ^Trontiers in Group Dynamics: Concept, Method and Reality in Social Science; Social 
Equilibria and Social Change/’ Human Relations, I, 1, June, 1947, pp. 5-42. 
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3. Two Basic Methods of Changing 
Levels of Conduct. For any type of social 
management, it is of great practical im- 
portance that levels of quasi-stationaiy^ 
equilibria can be changed in either of 
two ways: by adding forces in the desired 
direction, or by diminishing opposing 
forces. If a change from the level Li to Lo 
is brought about by increasing the forces 
toward L 2 , the secondary effects should be 
different from the case where the same 
change of level is brought about by dim- 
inishing the opposing forces. 

In both cases the equilibrium might 
change to the same new level. The 
secondary effect should, however, be 
quite different. In the first case, the proc- 
ess on the new level would be accom- 
panied by a state of relatively high 
tension ; in the second case, by a state of 
relatively low tension. Since increase 
of tension above a certain degree is likely 
to be paralleled by higher aggressiveness, 
higher emotionality, and lower construc- 
tiveness, it is clear that as a rule the sec- 
ond method wiU be preferable to the 
high pressure method. 

The group decision procedure which is 
used here attempts to avoid high pres- 
sure methods and is sensitive to resist- 
ance to change. In the experiment by 
Bavelas on changing production in fac- 
tory work (as noted below), for instance, 
no attempt was made to set the new pro- 
duction goal by majority vote because a 
majority vote forces some group mem- 
bers to produce more than they consider 
appropriate. These individuals are likely 
to have some inner resistance. Instead a 
procedure ivas followed by which a goal 
was chosen on which everyone could 
agree fully. 

It is possible that the success of group 
decision and particular!}^ the permanency 
of the effect is, in part, due to the attempt 
to bring about a favorable decision by 
removing counterforces within the in- 
dividuals rather than by applying out- 
side pressure. 

The surprising increase from the 


second to the fourth w* eek in the number 
of mothers giving cod liver oil and orange 
juice to the baby can probabiv be ex- 
plained by such a decrease of counter- 
forces. ]\lothers are likely to handle 
their first baby during the first weeks of 
life somewhat cautiousK" and become 
more ready for action as the child growls 
stronger. 

4. Social Habits and Group Standards, 
Vie%Ying a social stationary process as the 
result of a quasi -stationary equilibrium, 
one may expect that anx^ added force 
will change the level of the process. The 
idea of '‘social habit’’ seems to imply’ 
that, in spite of the application of a force, 
the level of the social process will not 
change because of some type of “inner 
resistance” to change. To overcome this 
inner resistance, an additional force 
seems to be required, a force sufficient to 
^hreak the habit,” to ^‘unfreeze” the 
custom. 

IMany social habits are anchored in the 
relation betw’een the indixiduals and 
certain group standards. An individual P 
may differ in his personal level of con- 
duct (Lp) from the level which represents 
group standards (Lcr) by a certain 
amount. If the individual should try^ to 
diverge ^Too much” from group stand- 
ards, he would find himself in increasing 
difficulties. He w’ould he ridiculed, treated 
severely and finally ousted from the 
group. Most individuals, therefore, stay 
pretty close to the standard of the groups 
they belong to or wish to belong to. 
In other words, the group level itself 
acquires value. It becomes a positive 
valence corresponding to a central force 
field with the force keeping the 
individual in line with the standards of 
the group. 

5. Iftdividual Tweed ures and Group 
Procedures of Changing Social Conduct, 
If the resistance to change depends partly 
on the value which the group standard 
has for the individual, the resistance to 
change should diminish if one diminishes 
the strength of the value of the group 
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standard or changes the level perceived 
by the individual as having social value. 

This second point is one of the reasons 
for the effectiveness of ^^group carried’’ 
changes® resulting from procedures which 
approach the individuals as part of face- 
to-face groups. Perhaps one might expect 
single indmduals to be more pliable than 
groups of like-minded individuals. How- 
ever, experience in leadership training, 
in changing of food habits, work produc- 
tion, criminality, alcoholism, prejudices, 
all indicate that it is usually easier to 
change individuals formed into a group 
than to change any one of them sepa- 
rately.^® As long as group standards are 


unchanged, the individual wiU resist 
changes more strongly the farther he is to 
depart from group standards. If the 
group standard itself is changed, the 
resistance which is due to the relation 
between individual and group standard 
is eliminated. 

6. Changing as a Three-step Procedure: 
Unfreezing, Moving, and Freezing of a 
L&oeL A change toward a higher level of 
group performance is frequently short 
lived: after a “shot in the arm,” group 
life soon returns to the previous level 
This indicates that it does not suffice to 
define the objective of a planned change 
in group performance as the reaching of a 


®N. R. F. Maier, Psychology in Industry (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946). 
K, Lewin and P. Grabbe (eds.) op. cit. 
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Fig. 10. Relation between own food prefer- 
ences and eagerness to succeed. 


different level. Permanency of the ne^ 
level, or permanency for a desired period, 
should be included in the objective. A 
successful change includes therefore three 
aspects: unfreezing (if necessary) the 
present level Li, moving to the new level 
L 2 , and freezing group life on the new 
level. Since any level is determined by a 
force field, permanency implies that the 
new force field is made relatively secure 
against change. 

The unfreezing” of the present level 
may involve quite different problems in 
different cases. Allport^^ has described 
the “catharsis” which seems to be nec- 
essary before prejudices can be removed. 
To break open the shell of complacency 
and self-righteousness, it is sometimes 
necessary to bring about deliberately an 
emotional stir-up. 

Figure 9 presents an example of the 
effect of three group decisions of a team 
in a factory reported by Bavelas which 
illustrates an unusually good case of 
permanency of change measured over 
nine months. 

The experiments on group decision 
reported here cover but a few of the 
necessary variations. Although in some 


cases the procedure is relatively easily 
executed, in others h requires skill and 
presupposes certain general conditions. 
Managers rushing into a factors to raise 
production by group decisions are likely 
to encounter failure. In social manage- 
ment as in medicine there are no patent 
medicines and each case demands careful 
diagnosis. 

One reason why group decision facili- 
tates change is illustrated by Willermati. 
Figure 10 shows the degree of eagerness 
to have the members of a students’ eating 
cooperative change from the consump- 
tion of white bread to whole wheat. 
When the change was sim])ly requested 
the degree of eagerness varied greatly 
with the degree oi personal ])reference 
for whole wheat. In case of group deci- 
sion the eagerness seems to be relatively 
independent of personal preference: the 
individual seems to act maiiil}’ as a 
“group member.” 

SUMVURY 

Group decision is a process of social 
management or self management of 
groups. It is related to social channels, 
gates and gatekeepers; to the problem of 
social perception and planning; and to 
the relation between motivation and 
action, and between the individual and 
the group. 

Experiments are reported in which 
certain methods of group decision prove 
to be superior to lecturing and individual 
treatment as means of changing social 
conduct. 

The effect of group decision can prob- 
ably be best understood by relating it 
to a theory of quasi-stationary social 
equilibria, to social habits and resistance 
to change, and to the various problems of 
unfreezing, changing and freezing social 
levels. 


G. W. Allport, “Catharas and the Reduction of Prejudice” in K. Lewii and P. Grabbe (eds.), 
op ciL, 3-10. 

N, R F. Maier, op. cit. 

K. Lewin ‘'Forces behind IGod iJabits . . up at. 
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SOME FACTORS IN ^^GROUP DECISION'’ 

By Edith Bennett Pelz 


The major historical antecedents of 
this experiment were three studies re- 
ported by Kurt Lewin ^ and performed 
under his direction in the 1940’s, com- 
paring the effectiveness of a procedure 
Lewin named group decision’’ with that 
of another method used to induce a 
change in food habits. 

By “group decision” Lewin meant a 
group discussion about the desirability 
of a particular action to be taken by 
members of the group as individuals. 
The discussion always ended with the 
leader’s request for individual decisions 
regarding intended action. This experi- 
ment also focused upon individuals 
under inducement to reach a personal 
decision in a group setting. This use of 
the term should be clearly differentiated 
from one involving collective solutions of 
group problems in which action decisions 
have implications for the discussion par- 
ticipants as group members rather than 
as individuals. 

The first of the Lewinian studies, per- 
formed by Bavelas, Festinger, Wood- 
ward, and Zander ^ found that a method 
of group decision w^as vastly superior to 
the lecture method in persuading house- 
wives to serve intestinal meats. The sec- 
ond experiment, by Radke and Klisu- 
rich,® again compared group decision to 
lecture, improving on the previous de- 
sign by holding the factor of leader per- 
sonality constant over both methods. 


Group decision again was shown supe- 
rior to lecture in increasing housewives’ 
use of fresh and evaporated milk. The 
third study, cited by Lewin, Radke and 
Klisurich ^ compared the effectiveness of 
group decision and individual instruc- 
tion in persuading mothers to supple- 
ment infant diets with orange juice and 
cod-liver oil. Again, results were favor- 
able to the group decision method, 
though differences this time were not as 
striking as in the previous studies. Neal 
Miller succinctly summarized both the 
significance and the limitations of the 
Lewinian researches: 

The investigators found that a group of 
housewives who participated in a discussion, 
made a public decision by raising their 
hands, and were told that there would be a 
follow-up study to check on what they did 
were much more likely to serve the nonpre- 
ferred meat than another group who listened 
to a lecture without making a public decision 
and without being told to expect a follow-up 
study. In this pioneer stage these investiga- 
tors have tended to lump together a number 
of factors such as hearing the views of other 
group members, having a chance to express 
one’s objections, being required to make 
some immediate public or private decision, 
etc.® 

The present experiment was designed 
to analyze further the operation of group 
decision as used by Lewin and his co- 
workers by breaking it down into several 


Condensed by the author from E. B. Bennett, ‘‘Discussion, Decision, Commitment and Consensus 
in ‘Group Decision^” Hum. ReL, 1955, VIII, 251-274. 


^ See K. Lewin, preceding article. 

^ A. Bavelas, L. Festinger, P. Woodward, and A. Zander, “The Relative Effectiveness of a Lecture 
Method and a Method of Group Decision for Changing Food Habits,*^ Bulletin of the Committee on 
Food Habits (National Research Council). 

^ M. Radke and D. Rlisurich “Experiments in Changing Food Habits,’^ J. Amer. Dietetic Ajsw., 
1947, XXIV, 403-409. 

^ lUd. 

® N. E. Miller, “Learnable Drives and Rewards,’’ in S. S. Stevens (ed.), Handbook of Experimental 
Psychology (New York; John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1951), p. 468. 
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separate factors which could be individu- 
ally assessed. 

Group decision, in the Lewinian ex- 
periments, consisted of group discussions 
concluding with a request for decision. 
These discussions yielded 100-percent 
positive decisions which were made pub- 
licly. In addition, they always included 
a specifically stated time period within 
which the requisite action was to be 
taken (and after which experimental ef- 
fects were measured), as well as the in- 
formation that a follow-up would be 
made. The contrasted approaches, lec- 
ture and individual instruction, were 
similar only in so far as the same informa- 
tion w^as conveyed. On every other vari- 
able they differed. 

A specific time limit and knowledge of 
follow-up were entirely eliminated from 
the present experiment. Four factors 
were thus isolated for study in the re- 
search reported here : 

1. Group discussion as a means of con- 
veying information; 

2. Decision to perform a specific action; 

3. Commitment — the degree to which the 
decision is indicated publicly; 

4. Degree of consensus by the group in 
reaching the requested decision. 

In addition to the separation of these 
four factors, an important improvement 
over previous designs was the provision 
of an objective action criterion. 

Hypotheses 

For each of the four major variables a 
hypothesis, testable without reference to 
the effectiveness of the remaining factors, 
was formulated. 

Hypothesis I: Group discussion, as an 
I’nfluence technique, is a more effective 
inducement to action than is the lecture 
method or no persuasion attempt at ail. 

Hypothesis II: The process of coming 
to a decision regarding future action 
raises the probability of the execution of 
the action. 


“GROUP DECISIGX’^ 

Hypothesis III: Where a decision is 
made, a more public commitment or in- 
dication of the decision is more effective 
in assuring the execution of such action 
than is a less public one. 

Hypothesis IV: A high degree of group 
consensus on intention to act raises the 
probability that individual members of 
the group will execute the action above 
the probability of action by members of 
groups in which there was a low degree of 
consensus. 

Experimental Procedures 

The ex]>erimental manipulations at- 
tempted to raise the willingness of Uni- 
versity of hlichigan students in a begin- 
ning psychology course to volunteer as 
subjects in behavioral-science experi- 
ments. 

Three types of “ infiucnce-atterapt’^ 
and four ‘'decision and commitment’^ 
variations were combined to create 
twelve experimental treatments: 

The four variations along the vertical 
axis represent two of the experimental 
variables relevant to the testing of two 
of the hypotheses : (1) The “ no-decision” 
variation is differentiated from all of the 
other three with reference to the factor 
of reaching a decision; (2) decision levels 
II, III, and I\'^ differ with reference to 
the degree of anonymity with which de- 
cisions were indicated. 

Thirty-six groups of eight to 16 stu- 
dents were assembled and three groups 
were assigned to each of the 12 experi- 
mental variations. Three male graduate 
students with teaching experience were 
trained in practice discussions with sub- 
jects comparable to the experimental 
population. On the basis of the practice 
discussion, they prepared common lec- 
ture outlines and discussion objectives. 
Leader personality w’as held constant by 
assigning each man to lead one of the 
three groups in each of the experimental 
variations. 

In the discussion groups ail possible ex- 
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TABLE 1 


Twelve Experi^iental Variations 
(with total number of participating in each) 


Commitment level 

Discussion 

Influence atteynpf 

Lecture Control 

Total 

T. No decision 

39 

44 

52 

135 

n. Anonymous decision 

40 

35 

37 

112 

in. Partially anonymous decision 

1 46 

32 

35 

113 

IW Public commitment 

40 

33 

40 

113 

Total 

165 

144 

164 

473 


pectations about participating in experi- 
ments were elicited and discussed — fears 
and distrust as well as individual and so- 
cial gains. Lectures covered the same 
topics. The control groups heard no ar- 
guments pro or con. 

Decision-level I groups were dismissed 
after influence attempts. Control groups 
at decision-level I were not contacted at 
this stage of the experiment. In Type II 
groups students WTOte anonymous state- 
ments about their willingness to volun- 
teer, if asked. In Type III groups those 
who thought they w^ould volunteer in the 
future raised their hands. The most pub- 
lic commitment, Type IV, involved rais- 
ing hands and publicly giving names to 
the leader, who openly recorded them. 

Several days after the completion of 
experimental sessions, a letter was sent 
to all subjects announcing the establish- 
ment of a ‘^central file” of prospective 
volunteers by the ^Xommittee for Re- 
cruiting Experimental Subjects.” They 
were invited to appear at a specified 
place during a limited- time period, to 
make their names, telephone numbers, 
etc. available to experimenters. Subjects 
who came to sign up fulfilled the criterion 
of having 'Taken action.” A week after 


TABLE 2 

Number and Proportion of Subjects 
Exposed to Each of the Influence 
Attempts Who Fulfilled the 
Action Criterion 



Total 

No. 

Percentage 


no. 

acting 

acting 

Discussion 

165 

34 

21 

Lecture 

144 

31 

22 

Control 

164 

31 

19 


= .374 ^ = .84 * 

* Probabilities reported throughout this paper 
are two-tailed chance probabilities. However, 
where a hypothesis correctly predicts the direc- 
tion of deviation from expected frequencies, the 
probability of chance occurrence of results is 
smaller than that read from the table of chi 
square; e.g., one half as great for a two-by-two 
analysis (See A. M. Mood and W. J. Dixon, “A 
Method for Obtaining and Analyzing Sensitivity 
Data,” J. Ayn, Stat. Assn., 1948, XLITI, 109- 
126). Such cases arise later in this paper. 

the volunteering period a questionnaire 
was administered during class session, 
yielding further information on the re- 
ported commitments (Did you decide to 
volunteer?), perceived consensus (How 
many from your group would you esti- 
mate signed up?), and reported action 
(Did you actually go to sign up?).® 


6 The interested reader is referred to E. B. Bennett, op. cU., and E. B. Bennett, The Relationship 
of Group Discussion, Decision^ Cojyimitynent and Consensus to Individual Action, published Ph.D. 
thesis (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1952). These sources give fuller descriptions of 
procedures in equating groups, training leaders, and experimental manipulations. 
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Number and Proportion of Subjects Exposed to Each 
OF THE Influence Attempts Who 



j 

When asked to reach a | 

decision made a ! 

positive one 

Total N Percent 

Re.^ponded yes to later ' 

question, Did you deride | 

to volunteer'' 

Total X Percent 

Peicentage 

difference 

Discussion 

126 95 75 

104 45 44 i 

' 31 

Lecture 

92 * 70 76 

8,3 46 55 

21 

Control 

112 80 71 

90 54 60 

11 

! 


X= = -604; p = .73 

X" = 5.853; p = .06 



This datura was lost for eight subjects in the lecture-IJl variation. The re<lucefl tot ah for niies- 


lionnaire data were caused by normal absenteeism 
Results 

I. Group Discussion as a Factor. Hy- 
pothesis I stated that group discussion, 
as an influence technique, would have a 
significantly greater effect upon action 
than would the lecture method or no in- 
fluence attempt at all. This prediction 
was not satisfied by results on the objec- 
tive-action criterion. Table 2 shows no 
difference between the influence varia- 
tions in the proportion of subjects who 
signed up with the “central file.’’ 

One of the postexperimental question- 
naire measures, however, does show a 
striking difference in the influence-at- 
tempt groups: In all treatments fewer 
subjects reported having made a positive 
decision than had actually done so during 
the experimental sessions. But, while 
there had been no differences in the pro- 
portion of positive decisions (experimen- 
tal commitment) in the discussion, lec- 
ture and control groups, the reported 
commitment data show the greatest di- 
vergence between the two figures for dis- 
cussion subjects, the smallest for control 
subjects. A distortion phenomenon which 
is especially strong among participants 
in a group discussion has clearly emerged 
here. 


in beginning psychology courses. 

IL Decision as a Factor. Hypothesis 
II stated that the process of coming to a 
decision on future action would raise the 
probability that such a decision would 
be executed. This hypothesis was tested 
in two ways. 

The Lewinian experiments demon- 
strated the greater likelihood of action 
on the part of subjects who had been 
asked to reach a decision than on the part 
of those who had not been exposed to a de- 
cision request. This approach to the hy- 
pothesis is taken in Table 4 in which sub- 
jects who were not asked to come to a de- 
cision (decision-level I) are compared 
with those from ail other decision varia- 
tions. The results are in the ])redicted di- 
rection and of respectable magnitude (cf. 
footnote to Table 2). 

The second interpretation of the de- 
cision hy’pc>thesis was not testable in the 
pioneer “group-decision’’ experiments, 
in which 100 percent positive decisions 
were always the goal and the outcome. 
In the present experiment some subjects 
who were asked to make a decision did 
not decide to volunteer as research sub- 
jects. This fact makes possible a com- 
parison of action by^ positive and nega- 
tive deciders (regardless of experimental 
variation). Here, not a single subject who 
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TABLE 4 


Number and Proportion of “Actors” 
AMONG Subjects Who Were and 
Were Not Asked to Reach a 
Decision 


Total 

no. 


No. 

acting 


Per- 

centage 

acting 


No Decision 135 20 15 

Decision 338 76 22 

= 3.509 p = .07 


had responded negatively to a request 
for decision took the action step. 

If failure to indicate a positive decision 
can be interpreted as a decision not to act, 
Table 5 reveals that such negative deci- 
sions were consistently executed. The hy- 
pothesis identifying decision as an effec- 
tive factor in group decision” has been 
substantially confirmed, with reference 
to both positive and negative deciders. 

III. Public Commitment as a Factor. 
Hypothesis III stated that a more pub- 
lic commitment to an action decision 
would be more effective in assuring the 
execution of the action than a less public 
one. This hypothesis was tested by com- 
paring results with the three different 
manners of indicating decisions. 

It had been predicted that the number 
who actually carried out their decision at 
each commitment level would be in the 
order: level IV greater than III greater 
than II, on the basis of the proposition 
that giving one’s name to the leader is a 
more public commitment than raising 
one’s hand. Nevertheless, results show- 
ing either of the “decision-plus” varia- 
tions to be more effective than “pure de- 
cision” could be accepted as evidence 
tending to confirm the commitment hy- 
pothesis. 

The obtained results, however, directly 
contradict even the less stringent inter- 
pretation of Hypothesis III. 


The commitment hypothesis, thus, 
was not supported by the data. 

IV. Group Consensus as a Factor. Hy- 
pothesis IV stated that a high degree of 
consensus in a group regarding intention 
to act would raise the probability of ac- 
tion by individual group members. 

A. Objective Consensus. Analyses re- 
ported here consider the action data in 
terms of individual group sessions (three 
in each experimental cell) rather than in 
terms of experimental variations. A new 
classification, “high” and “low” positive 
decision, is introduced here. 

For this analysis, the nine groups 
(level I) who were not asked to make a 
decision are omitted. In the other 27 
groups, subjects were asked to make a 
decision, and groups varied considerably 
in the proportion of members who made 
a positive decision. The group propor- 
tions ranged from 100 percent to 41 per- 
cent with a mean of 72.5 percent. 

Groups with above- and below-aver- 
age proportions of positive decisions were 
separated; 13 “high” and 14 “low” 
groups were thus identified.'^ “High” as 
well as “low” categories represented sub- 
jects exposed to all three sets of treat- 
ments on the influence attempt and com- 
mitment axes. In this analysis, experi- 
mental treatment — the manner in which 
given levels of consensus were stimu- 

TABLE 5 

Frequency of Positive and Negative 
Decisions among Those Who Did and 
D m Not Fulfill the Action 
Criterion 



Positive 

Negative 

Total 


decision 

decision 

Actors 

76 

0 

76 

Nonactors 

169 

85 

254 

Total 

245 

85 

330 


X" = 34.322 

p < .001 



^ These were rechecked for their pre-experimental comparability with each other and the nine 
“no-declsion” groups. No original differences were found. See E. B. Bennett, op. cit. 
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TABLE 6 

Number and Proportion of Subjects 
IN Each Commitment \Ariation Who 
Fulfilled the Action Criterion 



Total 

No. 

Per- 

centage 

acting 


no. 

acting 

Anonymous 

Decision 

112 

32 

29 

Partially Anon- 
ymous Decision 

113 

22 

19 

Pulilic Com- 
mitment 

113 

22 

19 


= 3.542 p 

= .18 


la ted — may be considered to have been 
held constant. 

In view of the finding (Table 5) that 
negative deciders did not act and the fact 
that by definition there are more com- 
mitted subjects in the “high” than in the 
“low” groups, Hypothesis IV had to be 
tested by a comparison of action and 
nonaction among committed subjects 
only (that is, among those who decided 
to act). Differences in Table 7 lie in the 
predicted direction but do not support 
the hypothesis with a very high degree of 
confidence. 

B, Perception of Consensus, The di- 
chotomy employed above was based on 
the objectively measured reactions of 
subjects to the decision request. Another 
approach to the hypothesis involves con- 
sidering group members’ perception of 
these reactions and their belief that ac- 
tion would follow the commitments. 

The postexperimental questionnaire 
item, “How many from your group 
would you estimate signed up with the 
central file?” was used to check the as- 
sumption that seeing others make a com- 
mitment is equivalent to believing that 
they will act. A comparison between ob- 
jective consensus and answers to this 
question corroborated this assumption 
with a relationship significant at the .01 
level of confidence. 
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T.\BLE 7 

Number 4nd PunpoRTTON of Subjects 
IN “High'’ axd “Low” Consensus 
Groups Who Subseouexily Actfji 



No. 

No. 

Percentage 


committed 

acting 

acting 

Hish 

131 

45 

34- 

Low 

112 

31 

28 


X' = 1.233 

P = 

.21 


’ This lahie includes only those who made a 
positive decision. 


Pnichcd consensus could then be 
tested for its effect on a group member's 
tendency to act. A separate comparison 
was made of actors’ and nonactors’ esti- 
mates of the action of others in the 
“high” consensus, “low” consensus and 
“no-decision” groups. The IS individual 
group sessions within the “high” classifi- 
cation (in each of which consensus was, 
of course, objectively identical for all joar- 
ticipants) were then inspected for actors’ 
and nonactors’ estimates of the action of 
others. In ten of these 13 sessions, people 
who actually did go to sign up with the 
central file assumed that more of their 
fellow group members had also done so 
than was the case for the nonactors. 

C. Consensus and Reported Action, At 
this point it was interesting to look at 
reports of action (posle.vperimental ques- 
tionnaire item: “Did you go to sign up?”) 
There were only ten subjects who liad 
not actually met the action criterion but 
reported having done so. 

A disproportionate number of those 
came from the groups in which there was 
high consensus [p = .14, and cf. footnote 
to Table 2j, 

H\q)D thesis IV, then, received a meas- 
ure of support. Where a decision request 
yielded a high proportion of positive de- 
cisions and where members of the group 
perceived this high degree of consensus, 
the data showed some probability that 
members would (a) carry out the action 
themselves, or (b) report having done so, 
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more often than members of groups with 
smaller proportions of positive decisions. 

V. A Redefinition of “Group Deci- 
sion.” The preceding sections have re- 
ported results that rejected Hypotheses 
I and III and gave support to II and IV. 
That is, group discussion per se was not 
found to be a variable heightening the 
probability of action nor was public com- 
mitment found to be an effective vari- 
able. 

The factor of decision, on the other 
hand, was found to account for signifi- 
cant differences in action. A high degree 
of actual and perceived consensus regard- 
ing intention to carry out an action also 
showed some relation to action and re- 
ported action. 

In the Lewinian experiments, it will be 
remembered, ‘^group decisions” were in- 
variably obtained with 100 percent una- 
nimity. Action (or reported action) from 
such groups was, in all cases, compared 
with that of subjects who had been ex- 
posed to no request for decision. Popu- 
lations from our study might now be se- 
lected in such a manner as most closely 
to approximate the populations in the 
three Lewinian experiments with respect 
to only those variables that were, here, 
demonstrated to have an effect on action. 

Subjects most like Lewin^s "‘group- 
decision” participants were those who 
had been asked to make a decision and 
themselves decided to volunteer in the 
setting of groups in which a high propor- 
tion of positive decisions had been indi- 
cated. There are 131 cases fitting these 
criteria (cf. Table 7). 

Subjects most like Lewin's contrasted 
groups, in terms of the two effective vari- 
ables, were, of course, the 135 students 
who had been exposed to no decision re- 
quest at ail (cf. Table 4). 

A comparison of the number who ful- 
filled the action criterion finds 34 percent 
in the former group and only 15 percent 
in the latter, a difference at the signifi- 
cance level p =z .001. 


Of course, this highly significant re- 
sult represents a combination of two ef- 
fects previously established and not an 
independent confirmation of a virgin hy- 
pothesis. Nevertheless, the impressive 
differences obtained between two experi- 
mental conditions in the Lewinian experi- 
ments could be said, in this manner, to 
have been reproduced. This reproduction 
permits a much clearer identification of 
the variables to which their large differ- 
ences can be attributed. 

The line of argument followed here in- 
dicates that results that have been as- 
sociated with “group decision” do not 
need the group-discussion technique. The 
factors of decision and objective or per- 
ceived group consensus alone have been 
shown to be as effective in increasing the 
probability of action as “group decision” 
in the Lewinian experiments. 

Conclusions 

The purpose of this experiment was 
the assessment of the contribution of four 
variables to previously demonstrated ef- 
fects of a set of experimental conditions 
termed “group decision.” Two of the fac- 
tors — group discussion as an influence 
technique and public commitment — were 
found not to be essential to the reproduc- 
tion of previously obtained results. 

It was further shown that the combi- 
nation of the two other variables — the 
process of making a decision and the de- 
gree to which group consensus is ob- 
tained and perceived — ^was alone capable 
of generating differences as large as those 
reported in the classic experiments of 
Lewin’s co-workers. 

The reports of both the Lewinian 
studies and the present one have referred 
to “group discussion” and “lecture” as 
simple, self-evident operations. Yet, 
there undoubtedly exist tremendous 
qualitative variations in both. Variables 
such as leadership technique, salience of 
subject matter, group cohesiveness, etc., 
would certainly be expected to affect the 
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influence of the manipulations on subse- 
quent action by participants. 

The results of this experiment, then, 
need not imply a blanket rejection of the 
usefulness of group discussion and public 
commitment. The experiment was de- 
signed, rather, to test the overgenerali- 
zations that have, at times, been drawn 
from the dramatic results of the Lewinian 
studies. 

The label “group decision’’ is, actually, 
still consistent with the procedures here 
demonstrated to be effective in influenc- 
ing behavior of group members. The use 
of the term, however, is now likely to 
create more confusion than it has in the 
past. The same term is widely used in the 


field of human relations to refer to a 
genuine group solution of problems in- 
volving commonly perceiveri obstacles 
to group goals. Since the publication of 
the results of the Lewinian experiments 
in the immediate area of decision about 
individual goals in a group setting, the 
term ‘^group decision” has also become 
associated with a procedural requirenienl 
of conducting a group discussion before 
the introduction of a stimulus for de- 
cision. 

In the light of the findings here re- 
ported, therefore, “group dei'isioiR 
might profitably be redefined as “decision 
about individual goals in a setting of 
shared norms regarding such goals.” 


GROUP INFLUENCES UPON 
NORMS AND ATTITUDES 


Hypothesis to Be Tested 

We have seen that if a reference point 
is lacking in the external field of stimu- 
lation, it is established internally as the 
temporal sequence of presentation of 
stimuli goes on. Accordingly we raise 
the problem: What will an individual do 
when he is placed in an objectively un- 
stable situation in which all basis of 
comparison, as far as the external field 
of stimulation is concerned, is absent? 
In other words, what will he do when the 
external frame of reference is eliminated, 
in so far as the aspect in which we are 
interested is concerned? Will he give a 


THE FORMATION OF 

By Muzafer SheriJ 

hodgepodge of erratic judgments? Or 
will he establish a point of reference of 
his own? Consistent results in this situa- 
tion may be taken as the index of a 
subjectively evolved frame of reference. 

We must first study the tendency of 
the individual. Wg must begin with the 
individual in order to do away with the 
dualism between ^‘individual psychol- 
ogy” and “social psychology.” In this 
way we can find the differences between 
individual responses in the individual 
situation and in the group situation. 

Coming to the social level we can 
push our problem further. What will a 
group of people do in the same unstable 


From Muzafer Sherif, The Psychology of Social Xorms (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1936), and 
from M. Sherif, “An Experimental Approach to the Study of Attitudes,” Socmmtry, 1937, 1, 90-98, 
with the permission of the author and the publishers. 
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situation? Will the different individuals 
in the group give a hodgepodge of 
judgments? Or will they establish a col- 
lective frame of reference? If so, of what 
sort? If every person establishes a norm, 
will it be his own norm and different 
from the norms of others in the groups 
Or will there be established a common 
norm peculiar to the particular group 
situation and depending upon the pres- 
ence of these individuals together and 
their influence upon one another? If they 
in time come to perceive the uncertain 
and unstable situation which they face 
in common in such a way as to give it 
some sort of order, perceiving it as 
ordered by a frame of reference devel- 
oped among them in the course of the 
experiment, and if this frame of reference 
is peculiar to the group, then we may 
say that we have at least the prototype 
of the psychological process involved in 
the formation of a norm in a group. 

The Autokinetic Effect: Its 
Possibilities for Our Problem 

With these considerations clearly in 
mind, our first task has been to find 
objectively unstable situations that 
would permit themselves to be struc- 
tured in several ways, depending on the 
character of the subjectively established 
reference points. From among other pos- 
sible experimental situations that could 
be used to test our hypothesis, we chose 
to use the situation that is suitable to 
produce autokinetic effects, as meeting 
the requirements demanded by our 
hypothesis. 

The conditions that produce the auto- 
kinetic effect afford an excellent experi- 
mental situation to test our hypothesis. 
We can easily get the autokinetic effect. 
In complete darkness, such as is found in 
a closed room that is not illuminated, or 


on a cloudy night in the open when there 
are no other lights visible, a single small 
light seems to move, and it may appear 
to move erratically in all directions. If 
you present the point of light repeatedly 
to a person, he may see the light appear- 
ing at different places in the room each 
time, especially if he does not know the 
distance between himself and the light. 
The experimental production of the 
autokinetic effect is very easy and works 
without any exception, provided, oi 
course, that the person does not use 
special devices to destroy the effect. Foi 
in a completely dark room a single point 
of light cannot be localized definitely, 
because there is nothing in reference to 
which you can locate it. The effect takes 
place even when the person looking at 
the light knows perfectly well that the 
light is not moving. These are facts 
which are not subject to controversy; 
any one can easily test them for himself. 
In this situation not only does the 
stimulating light appear erratic and ir- 
regular to the subject, but at times the 
person himself feels insecure about his 
spatial bearing. This comes out in an 
especially striking way if he is seated 
in a chair without a back and is un- 
familiar with the position of the experi- 
mental room in the building. Under these 
conditions some subjects report that 
they are not only confused about the 
location of the light; they are even 
confused about the stability of their own 
position. 

The autokinetic effect is not a new 
artificial phenomenon invented by the 
psychologists. It is older than experi- 
mental psychology. Since it sometimes 
appears in the observation of the heav- 
enly bodies, the astronomers^ had al- 
ready noticed it and offered theories to 
explain it. 


^ For a concise history of the autokinetic effect as a scientific problem, see H. F. Adams, ^bAuto- 
kinetic Sensations,” Psychol. Monog., 1912, No. 59, 32-44. Several theories have also been advanced 
by psychologists to explain the nature of the autokinetic effect. These are immaterial for our present 
problem. The important fact for us to remember is that the autokinetic effect is produced whenever 
a visual stimulus object lacks a spatial frame of reference. 
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We have studied the influence of such 
social factors as suggestion and the group 
situation on the extent and direction of 
the experimental movement. The study 
of the extent of the experienced move- 
ment permits a quantitative study for 
the approach to the formation of norms. 
We shall therefore report on the extent 
of movement. 

Procedure 

We have studied the extent of the 
movement experienced in two situations: 
(1) when alone, except for the experi- 
menter (in order to get the reaction of 
the individual unaffected by other ex- 
perimentally introduced social factOiS, 
and thus to gain a basic notion about the 
perceptual process under the circum- 
stances) ; and (2) when the individual is 
in a group situation (in order to discover 
modifications brought about by mem- 
bership in the group). 

The subject was introduced into the 
group situation in two ways: (1) He was 
brought into a group situation after 
being experimented upon when alone. 
This was done to find out the influence 
of the group situation after he had an 
opportunity to react to the situation 
first in accordance with his own tenden- 
cies and had ordered it subjectively in 
his own way. (2) He was first introduced 
to the situation in the group, having no 
previous familiarity with the situation 
at all, and afterwards experimented 
upon individually. This was done to find 
out whether the perceptual order or 
norm that might be established in the 
group situation would continue to deter- 
mine his reaction to the same situation 
when he faced it alone. This last point 
is crucial for our problem. The others 
lead up to it and clarify its implications. 

The subjects, apparatus, and proce- 
dures used will be only briefly outlined 
here. They are reported in full elsewhere.- 
The experiments were carried on in dark 


rooms in the Columbia University psy- 
chological laboratoiy. The subjects were 
graduate and undergraduate male stu- 
dents at Columbia UnNersily and New 
York University. They were not major- 
ing in psychology. They did not know 
anything about the physical stiiniilus 
setup, or the purpose of the experiment. 
There were 19 subjects in the individual 
experiments; 40 subjects took part in 
the group experiments. 

Individual Experiments 

The stimulus light was a tiny point of 
light seen through a small hole in a metal 
box. The light was ex])osed to the sub- 
ject by the opening of a small shutter 
controlled by the experimenter- The 
distance between the subject and the 
light was five meters. The observer was 
seated at a table on which was a tele- 
graph key. The following instructions 
were given in wTitten form: ‘‘When the 
room is completely dark, I shall give you 
the signal Ready^ and then show you a 
point of light. After a short time the 
light will start to move. As soon as you 
see it move, press the key. A few seconds 
later the light xvill disappear. Then tell 
me the distance it moved. Try to make 
your estimates as accurate as possible.” 

These instructions summarize the gen- 
eral procedure of the experiment. A 
short time after the light was exposed 
following the Ready signal, the subject 
pressed the kc}’; this produced a faint 
but audible ticking in the timing ap- 
paratus indicating that the subject had 
perceived the (autokinetic) mox-ement. 
The exposure time, after the subject 
pressed the key to indicate that he had 
begun to experience the movement, w-as 
two seconds in all cases. The light was 
physically stationary during the entire 
time and was not moved at all during 
any of the experiments. 

After the light had disappeared, the 
subject reported orally the distance 


® M. Sherif, '‘A Study of Some Soda! Factors in Perception,” Arch. Psychol, ^ 1935, No. 187. 
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through which it had moved as he ex- 
perienced it. The experimenter recorded 
each judgment as soon as it was spoken 
by the subject, writing each one on a 
separate sheet of a small paper pad. One 
hundred judgments were obtained from 
each subject. The subjects reported their 
estimates in inches (or fractions of 
inches). 

The quantitative results are reported 
elsewhere.^ Here we shall present only 


the conclusions reached on the basis of 
these quantitative results, and give 
some important introspections that clar- 
ify these conclusions further. 

The results unequivocally indicate 
that when individuals perceive move- 
ments which lack any other standard of 
comparison, they subjectively establish a 
range of extent and a point {a standard or 
norm) within that range which is peculiar 
to the individual, that may differ from 
the range and point (standard or norm) 
established by other individuals. In 
other words, when individuals repeatedly 
perceive movement which offers no ob- 
jective basis for gauging the extent of 
movement, there develops within them, 
in the course of a succession of presenta- 
tions, a standard (norm or reference 
point). This subjectively established 
standard or norm serves as a reference 
point with which each successive ex- 
perienced movement is compared and 
judged to be short, long, or medium — 
within the range peculiar to the sub- 
ject. 

To express the point more generally, 
we conclude that in the absence of an 
objective range or scale of stimuli and 
an externally given reference point or 
standard, each individual builds up a 
range of his own and an internal (sub- 
jective) reference point within that 
range, and each successive judgment is 
given within that range and in relation 
to that reference point. The range and 
reference point established by each in- 
dividual are peculiar to himself when he 
is experimented upon alone. 

In the second series of the individual 
experiments, it was found that once a 
range, and a point of reference within 
that range, is established by an individ- 
ual, there is a tendency to preserve these 
in the experiments on subsequent days. 
A second and third series of 100 judg- 
ments each show a median score for a 
given subject which is very similar to 


Shcrif, “A Study of Some Social Factors in Perception,” Arch. Psychol., 1935, No. 187. 
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that found in the first series, but with a 

reduced variability. 

The written introspective reports ob- 
tained from every observer at the end 
of the experiment further corroborate 
these conclusions based upon the quanti- 
tative results. Introspections of the 
following sort, which are t\q)ical, show 
that the subjects first found it hard to 
estimate distance because of the lack of 
externally given reference points or 
standards: 

‘'^Darkness left no guide for distance.’’ 

“It was difficult to estimate the dis- 
tance the light moved, because of the 
lack of visible neighboring objects.” 

“There was no fixed point from which 
to judge distance.” 

Introspections of the following sort 
indicate that the subjects developed 
standards of their own in the absence of 
objective ones: 

“ Compared with previous distance.” 

“Used first estimate as standard.” 

This reveals once more the general 
psychological tendency to experience 
things in relation to some frame of 
reference. What we did in the group 
experiments was to carry this finding 
of experimental psychology into social 
psychology and note how it operates 
when the individual is in a group situa- 
tion. 

Group Experid^ients 

On the basis of the results given, the 
problem which we must study in the 
group situation becomes self-evident. 
The individual experiences the external 
field of stimulation in relation to a frame 
of reference. Wffien a frame of reference 
is given in the objective situation, this 
will usually determine in an important 
way the structural relationships of the 
experience; in such cases all other parts 
will be organized as determined or 
modified by it. But at times such an 
objective frame of reference is lacking — 
the field of stimulation is unstable, 
vague, and not well structured. In this 
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case the individual perceives the situa- 
tion as shaped by bis own internally 
evolved frame of reference. The ques- 
tions that arise for the experiment in 
the group situation, then, are die foliow- 
ing: 

How will an individual who is found 
in the group situation perceive the 
stimulus field? Will there evolve in him 
again a range and a standard fnorm) 
within that range that will be peculiar 
to him, as was the case when individuals 
were experimented on alone? Or will 
group influences j)revent him from estab- 
lishing any well-defined range and refer* 
ence point within that range, and thus 
spoil his capacity to jierceive the uncer- 
tain situation in any sort of order? Or 
will the individuals in the group act 
together to establish a range, and a refer- 
ence point wi'thin that range, which are 
peculiar to the group? If such a range 
and reference point are established, what 
wall be the influence of such a group 
product on the individual member when 
he subsequently faces the same stimulus 
situation alone? 

The questions outlined above repre- 
sent more or less pure cases. There are, 
of course, other possibilities that lie 
between these pure cases. 

With these questions, we face directly 
the psychological basis of social norms. 
We must admit that we have reduced 
the process to a very simple form. But 
the first fundamental psychological prob- 
lem is the way an individual perceives a 
stimulus situation. The behavior follows 
upon this perception rather than upon 
the bald physical presence of the stimu- 
lus. There is no simple and direct cor- 
relation betw’een the stimulus and the 
subsequent behavior, especially on the 
level of behavior with wiiich we are 
dealing. A simple perceptual situation is 
the first requirement for experimental 
analysis of the problem. 

We purposely chose a stimulus situa- 
tion in which the external factors are 
unstable enough, within limits, to allow 
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the internal factors to furnish the dom- 
inating role in establishing the main 
characteristics of organization. This en- 
ables us to say that any consistent 
product in the experience of the indi- 
vidual members of the group, differing 
from their experience as isolated individ- 
uals, is a function of their interaction in 
the group. 

We do not face stimulus situations 
involving other people, or even the world 
of nature around us, in an indifferent 
way; we are charged with certain modes 
of readiness, certain established norms, 
which enter to modify our reactions. This 
important consideration shaped the plan- 
ning of the group experiments. We 
studied the differences between the reac- 
tions (a) when the individuals first faced 
our stimulus situation in the group, amd 
(b) when they faced the group situation 
after first establishing their individual 
ranges and norms in the individual situa- 
tion. Accordingly, twenty of the subjects 
began with the individual situation and 
were then put into groups in subsequent 
experimental sessions; the other twenty 
started with group sessions and ended 
with individual sessions. 

This rotation technique enabled us to 
draw conclusions regarding the following 
important questions : How much does the 
individual carry over from his individ- 
ually established way of reacting to a 
later situation when facing the same 
stimulus in the group? How much will 
he be influenced by his membership in 
the group after once his range and norm 
have been established individually when 
alone? How will he experience the situa- 
tion when alone, after a common range 
and norm have been established peculiar 
to the group of which he is a member? 
In short, will the common product de- 
veloped in the group serve as a deter- 
mining factor when he subsequently faces 
the same situation alo7ie? 

The experimental setting was in gen- 
eral the same as in previous experiments. 
Of course, additional techniques were 


necessary to handle two or more mem- 
bers of a group at the same time. One 
major addition was the use of signal 
lights. As the subjects were new to the 
experimenter, he could not tell from the 
voice alone who was giving a judgment. 
So as each subject gave his judgment 
aloud, he pressed a push button con- 
nected with a dim signal light of a par- 
ticular color by which the experimenter 
might know who the speaker was. 

There were eight groups of two sub- 
jects each and eight groups of three sub- 
jects each. Four groups in each of the 
two categories started with the individual 
situation (one whole session for each 
individual), and then functioned as 
groups. Four groups in each category 
started in group situations for the first 
three sessions on three different days 
(all subjects of each group being present), 
and were then broken up and studied in 
the individual situation. 

In order to make the relation of indi- 
vidual members to one another as 
natural as possible, within the limits of 
the experimental setting, the subjects 
were left free as to the order in which 
they would give their judgments. In 
fact, they were told at the start to give 
their judgments in random order as they 
pleased. Whether the judgments of the 
person who utters his first have more 
influence than the others becomes a study 
in leadership, which is a further interest- 
ing problem. Perhaps such studies will 
give us an insight into the effect of 
polarization on the production of norms 
in a group situation. But from the ex- 
amination of our results, we can say that 
the reporting of the judgments has a 
gradual cumulative effect; aside from 
whatever influence the first judgment 
may have on the second or third at a 
given moment, the judgments of the 
third individual at a given presentation 
are not without effect on the subsequent 
judgments of the first subject in the 
round of presentations following. Thus 
the production of an established group 
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influence is largely a temporal affair and 
not the outcome of this or that single 
presentation. We shall refer to this point 
again later. 

Besides the quantitative judgments 
obtained during the experiments, the 
subjects were asked at the end of each 
experimental session to write down their 
introspections. Questions were asked 
which aimed at finding whether they 
became conscious of the range and norm 
they were establishing subjectively. 
These questions were: Between what 
maximum and minimum did the dis- 
tances vary?’"’ ^AVhat was the most fre- 
quent distance that the light moved?’’ 

Certain facts stand out clearly from 
our results. We may summarize these 
facts in a few paragraphs. 

WTen an individual faces this stimulus 
situation, which is unstable and not 
structured in itself, he establishes a 
range and norm (a reference point) 
within that range. The range and norm 
that are developed in each individual 
are peculiar to that individual. They 
may vary from the ranges and norms 
developed in other individuals in differ- 
ent degrees, revealing consistent and 
stable individual differences. The causes 
of these individual differences are diffi- 
cult problems in themselves, the under- 
standing of which may prove to be basic 
to a satisfactory understanding of our 
problem. But for the time being it may 
be worth while to work on our main 
theme. 

When the individual, in whom a range 
and a norm within that range are first 
developed in the individual situation, is 
put into a group situation, together with 
other individuals who also come into the 
situation wdth their own ranges and 
norms established in their own individual 
sessions, the ranges and norms tend to 
converge. But the convergence is not so 
close as when they first work in the 
group situation, having less opportunity 
to set up stable individual norms. (See 
left-hand graphs, Figures 2 and 3.) 


When individuals face the same un- 
stable, unstructured situation as mem- 
bers of a group for the first time, a range 
and a norm (standard) within that range 
are established, which arc peculiar to the 
group. If, for the group, there is a rise or 
fall in the norms established in suc- 
cessive sessions, it is a group effect; the 
norms of the individual members rise 
and fail toward a common norm in each 
session. To this the objection may be 
raised that one subject may lead, and be 
uninfluenced by othc'* members of the 
group; the group norm is simply the 
leader’s norm. To this the only possible 
empirical reply is that in our experiments 
the leaders were constantly observed to 
be influenced by their followers— if not 
at the moment, then later in the series 
and in su])sequcnt series. Even if the 
objection has occasional force, the state- 
ment regarding group norms is in general 
true. Even if the group norm gravitates 
toward a dominating person, the leader 
represents a polarization in the situa- 
tion, having a definite relationship 
toward others which he cannot change 
at will. If the leader changes his norm 
after the group norm is settled he may 
cease thereupon to befollozved^ as occurred 
several times strikingly in our experi- 
ments. In general, such cases of complete 
polarization are, however, exceptional. 
(See right-hand graphs, Figures 2 and 3.) 

The fact that the norm tbjis estab- 
lished is peculiar to the gr(3up suggests 
that there is a factual psychological basis 
in the contentions of social psychologists 
and sociologists who maintain that new 
and supra-individual qualities arise in 
the group situations. This is in harmony 
with the facts developed elsewhere in the 
psychology oi perception. 

When a member of a group faces the 
same situation subsequentl}” aloney after 
once the range and norm of his group 
have been established, he perceives the 
situation in terms of the range and norm 
that he brings from the group situation. 
This psychological fact is important in 
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Figure 2 


that it gives a psychological approach to 
the understanding of the social prod- 
ucts’’ that weigh so heavily in the prob- 
lem of the stimulus situation. 

Discussion of Results 

The experiments, then, constitute a 
study of the formation of a norm in a 


simple laboratory situation. They show 
in a simple way the basic psychological 
process involved in the establishment of 
social norms. They are an extension into 
the social field of a general psychological 
phenomenon that is found in perception 
and in many other psychological fields, 
namely, that our experience is organized 
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around or modified by frames of reference types, fashions, conventions, customs 

participating as factors in any given and values, is the formation of common 
stimulus situation. frames of reference as a product of the 

On the basis of this general principle contact of individuals. Once such frames 
considered in relation to our experi- of reference are estahhsheci and iiicor- 
mental results, we shall venture to gen- porated in the indhidual, the^ enter ^as 
eralize. The psychological basis of the important factors to determine or modify 
estahlished social norms, such as stereo* his reactions to the situations that he 
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will face later — social, and even non- 
social at times, especially if the stimulus 
field is not v/ell structured. Of course 
this is a very general statement. It gives 
us only the broad basic principle with 
which we can approach any specific 
social norm. In each instance we have to 
take into consideration particular factors 
that participate in its production. 

Our experiments merely show the 
formation of a specific frame of reference 
in a group situation. Our experimental 
situation, we must say, does not repre- 
sent a pressing social situation such as is 
found in the reality of everyday life with 
its intense hunger, sex and ego factors. 
It is simply one unstable, unstructured 
situation that is new for the subjects 
participating in the experiments. They 
have no set norms of reaction to it. The 
situation, therefore, is plastic enough to 
be structured by the effect of experi- 
mentally introduced social factors such 
as suggestion, prestige, and other group 
influences. 

In this situation, within certain limits, 
there is no “right” or “wrong” judg- 
ment. One subject demonstrated this 
spontaneously during the experiment, in 
spite of the fact that he was not sup- 
posed to talk: “If you tell me once how 
much I am mistaken, all my judgments 
will be better.” Not being sure about 
the correctness of his judgments, the 
subject feels uneasy. This we know from 
the introspective reports. In the indi- 
vidual situation, the individual struc- 
tures the unstructured situation by fur- 
nishing his own peculiar range and refer- 
ence point. In the group situation the 
members of the group tend to structure 
the situation by converging toward a 
common norm in their judgments. If in 
the beginning of the experimental situa- 
tion they start with divergent judgments, 
in the course of the experiment they come 
together, the divergent one feeling un- 
certain and even insecure in the deviating 
position of his judgments. This con- 
vergence is not brought about instantly 


by the direct influence of one or twc 
judgments of the other members of the 
group. It exhibits a temporal pattern. 
The following introspection of a member 
of one of the groups, written in answer 
to the question, “Were you influenced 
by the judgments of the other persons 
during the experiments? ” illustrates our 
point clearly. This subject wrote, “Yes, 
but not on the same observation. My 
judgment in each case was already made, 
and I did not change to whatever the 
other person said. But on subsequent 
observations my judgments were ad- 
justed to their judgments. After a num- 
ber of observations, the previous agree- 
ment or lack of it influenced me in ad- 
justing my own perspective.” 

Despite the above case, every indi- 
vidual need not be aware of the fact that 
he is being influenced in the group situa- 
tion, or that he and the other members 
are converging toward a common norm. 
In fact, the majority of the subjects re- 
ported not only that their minds were 
made up as to the judgment they were 
going to give before the others spoke, 
but that they were not influenced by 
the others in the group. This fact is in 
harmony with many observations in the 
psychology of perception; we know that 
the general setting in which a stimulus is 
found influences its properties, and that 
unless we take a critical and analytic 
attitude toward the situation we need 
not be aware that its properties are 
largely determined by its surroundings. 
This is the general principle underlying 
the psychology of “illusions.” 

It must be said that in our experi- 
mental setting the subjects are not 
moved by a common interest or drive 
such as is found in a group that faces a 
common danger, such as starvation or 
the cruel authority of a tyrant. In these 
vital situations there is a certain gap 
that has to be filled. Until this gap is 
properly filled, the instability of the 
situation continues. If the norms and 
slogans that arise under the stress of a 
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tense and uncertain situation that re- 
quires a solution do not meet the situa- 
tion adequately, the instability is not 
removed, and new norms and new slo- 
gans are likely to arise until the tension is 
removed. For example, in a hungry mass 
of people searching for food, a leader or 
a small party may standardize certain 
norms or slogans as guides to an outlook 
upon the situation and as guides to 
action. If these norms do not lead to the 
satisfaction of hunger, other leaders or 
interested parties may spring up and 
standardize other norms or slogans. This 
(dialectic) dynamic process moves on 
and on until the appropriate norms or 
slogans are reached that meet the situa- 
tion best. For example, many in Amer- 
ica who were enthusiastically motivated 
into action during the First World War 
by the slogan, war to end war!'’ are 
totally deaf to such a slogan after seeing 
the results of that war. 

In spite of laboratory simplicity and 
lack of vital motivational factors, our 
experimental setting possesses certain 
important characteristics of actual group 
situations. 

An Experimental Approach to the 
Study of Attitudes 

From the foregoing experiments we 
conclude that when an individual per- 
ceives autokinetic movement which lacks 
an objective standard of comparison, and 
is asked during repeated stimulation to 
report in terms of the extent of move- 
ment, he subjectively establishes a range 
of extent and a point (a standard or 
norm) within that range which is pecu- 
liar to himself, differing from the range 
and the point (standard or norm) estab- 
lished by othei individuals. Wlien indi- 
viduals face the same unstable, unstruc- 
tured situation as members of a group 
for the first time, a range and a norm 
(standard) within that range are estab- 
lished which are peculiar to the group. 
When a member of the group faces the 
same situation subsequently alone, after 


cmce the range and norm of his group 
have been established, he perceives the 
situation in terms of the range and norm 
that he brings from the grouj) situation. 
The ranges and norms established are 
not prescribed arbilrarih' bv the experi- 
menter or by any other agent. They are 
formed in the course of the experimental 
period and may vary from individual to 
individual, or from group to group, 
within certain limits. 

Our concern being the study of social 
influence, we may go further and put the 
question: can we experimentally make 
the subject adopt a prescribed range and 
norm directed by specific social in- 
fluences? 

Different kinds of social influences may 
be experimentally utilized to define cer- 
tain prescribed ranges and norms. Among 
many possible ones we took the follow- 
ing: (a) The influence of group situations 
on the individual as a member of the 
group. We have already mentioned the 
main conclusion of this previous work. 

(b) The influence of the direct suggestion 
of the experimenter in raising or lower- 
ing the reported extents of movement. 

(c) The influence of a fellow member 
with prestige (cooperating with the ex- 
perimenter) on another naive ’^) mem- 
ber of the group, (d) The influence of one 
naive member on the judgment of an- 
other, In this last case there is no 
prestige effect, because the subjects have 
not met each other prior to the experi- 
ment. 

We shall say only a few words about 
the experiments under (b). If the subject 
is distributing his judgments, say, about 
three inches, without any socially intro- 
duced influence, the remark of the experi- 
menter, ‘‘You are underestimating the 
distances’’ tends to raise the point round 
w^hich the judgments are distributed to 
about five or six inches. 

The following experiment under (c) 
shows how the autokinetic phenomenon 
can be utilized as a sensitive index of the 
prestige effect of one person on another. 
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Here we report verbatim the account of 
an experiment with prestige: 

“Miss X and I (Assistant in Psychol- 
ogy, Columbia University) were subjects 
for Dr. Sherif. I was well acquainted with 
the experiment but Miss X knew nothing 
whatsoever about it. Since she was a 
close friend of mine, and I carried some 
prestige with her, Dr. Sherif suggested 
that it would be interesting to see if we 
could predetermine her judgments. It 
was agreed beforehand that I was to give 
no judgments until she had set her own 
standard. After a few stimulations it was 
quite clear that her judgments were going 
to vary around five inches. At the next 
appropriate stimulation, I made a judg- 
ment of twelve inches. Miss X’s next 
judgment was eight inches. I varied my 
judgments around twelve inches and she 
did the same. Then I changed my judg- 
ment to three inches, suggesting to 
Dr. Sherif that he had changed it. She 
gradually came down to my standard, 
but not without some apparent resist- 
ance. When it was clear that she had 
accepted this new standard. Dr. Sherif 
suggested that I make no more judg- 
ments lest I might influence hers. He 
then informed her on a subsequent 
stimulation that she was underestimating 
the distance which the point moved. 
Immediately her judgments were made 
larger and she established a new stand- 
ard. However, she was a little uneasy 
with it all, and before the experiment had 
progressed much farther, whispered to 
me, ^Get me out of here.^ 

“When we were again in my ofiS.ce, I 
told her that the point had not moved at 
all during the experiment. She seemed 
quite disturbed about it, and was very 
much embarrassed to know that we had 
been deceiving her. Noting her pertur- 
bation, I turned the conversation to 
other matters. However, several times 
during our conversation she came back 
to the subject, saying, H don’t like that 
man’ (referring to Dr. Sherif) and similar 
statements indicating her displeasure 


with the experience. It was not until 
some weeks later when she was again in 
my ofhce that I discovered the full extent 
of her aversion. I asked her to serve as a 
subject for me in an experiment and 
immediately she exclaimed, ^Not down 
in that room,’ pointing to Dr. Sheriffs 
experimental room.” 

The experiment which will be given 
presently deals with the influence of a 
feUow member in the adoption of a pre- 
scribed norm. There were seven groups 
in this experiment, each group con- 
sisting of two members. In every group 
one subject cooperated with the experi- 
menter, i.e., deliberately distributed his 
judgments within the range and around 
the norm assigned to him by the experi- 
menter beforehand. The other subject 
was unaware of this predetermination. 
The degree of this “naive” subject’s 
conformity to the norm and range of the 
cooperating subject may be taken as the 
index of the social influence. In all the 
groups the subject who was cooperating 
with the experimenter was the same 
person. This was done in order to keep 
the influencing member constant in all 
groups. 

The range and norm prescribed for 
every group were different. For the first 
group, the prescribed range was 1-3 
inches, 2 inches being the prescribed 
norm. For the second group, the pre- 
scribed range was 2-4, and 3 inches the 
norm, and so on to the eighth group for 
which the range and norm were 1-9 
and 8, respectively. It will be observed 
that the prescribed range was rather 
narrow; consequently in the course of 
the experimental period the cooperating 
subject gave no judgments which de- 
viated from the norm by more than one 
inch in either direction. 

In the first experimental session, both 
subjects (the cooperating and the 
“naive”) took part. After each exposure 
of the point of light for two seconds, the 
subjects spoke their judgments aloud one 
at a time and the experimenter recorded 
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Prescribed 

Session I 
(in groupj 

Session II 
(alone) 

Range 1-3 inches 

1-5 inches 

1-4 inches 

Norm 2 inches 

3.36 inches 

2.62 inches 

No. of the 50 judgments falling within the pre- 



scribed range 

41 



these on separate sheets of different col- 
ored pads. In order not to stress the 
factor of primacy, the cooperating sub- 
ject was instructed to let the other 
subject utcer his judgment first, at least 
half the time. The social influence in 
our previous experiments with the auto- 
kinetic effect was found to be not so 
much a function of this and that sep- 
arate judgments as of the temporal 
sequence of judgments. Fifty judgments 
were taken from each subject. 

In the second session only the naive 
subject was present, so that we might 
see how much of the prescribed range 
and norm he carried from the first group 
session. In this individual session also, 
fifty judgments were taken. As the norm 
formation in the autokinetic effect is a 
fragile and, in a sense, artificial forma- 
tion, such an arbitrary prescription may 
break down easily beyond a certain 
number of judgments. Our \Yhole point 
is that the autokinetic effect can be 
utilized to show a general psychological 
tendency and not to reveal the concrete 
properties of norm-formation in actual 
life situations. 

In the presentation of results we give 
the prescribed range and norm, and the 
number of judgments of the “naive” 
subject falling within the prescribed 
range, and his norms (as represented by 
the median of the distribution of his 
judgments) in the first (group) and 
second (individual) sessions. The means 
and medians of the distributions of the 
judgments given by the cooperating sub- 


ject in the g'‘oup sessions are not exactly 
identical with the prescribed norms, 
though the modes and ranges are the 
same. We did not think it necessary for 
him to memorize a perfectly normal dis- 
tribution. Our aim is chiefly to show a 
fundamental psychological tendency re- 
lated to norm-formation. 

At the end of the second (individual) 
session the subject was asked to answer 
in wTiting four questions related to the 
problem. The ansxvers to two of the ques- 
tions further verify our former results. 
We shall therefore confine ourselves to 
the introspections given to the other two 
questions which are important for our 
present concern. These questions were: 
(1) Mdiat was the distance that the light 
most frequent!}" moved? (this was formu- 
lated to find out whether the subjects 
became conscious of the norm formed in 
the course of the experiment) ; (2) Were 
you influenced by the judgments of the 
other person who was present during the 
first session? (this question was formu- 
lated in order to find out whether the 
subjects w"ere conscious of the fact that 
they w^ere being influenced by the co- 
operating subject). 

The introspections of the subject in 
Group 1 are important for any theory of 
suggestion and norm formation: 

1. “Most frequent distance was 
2 inches. Seemed to be more consistently 
2 inches second day than on first day. 

2. “Yes, they were despite my efforts 
to be impartial Probably many of my 
judgments were inordinately large be- 
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cause of small distances given by other 
subject. I think this was an attempt at 
avoiding suggestion and in so doing 
going to the other extreme. I do not think 
I was influenced by first day^s judgments 
on the second day. I tried to be impartial 
in my judgments the first day. I felt 
resentment toward the other subject the 
first day because of the successive equal 
judgments by him. I tried to be objective 
toward this feeling: that is to banish the 
thought. But I feel that this resentment 
caused my judgments to differ from his 
by a greater amount than they would 
have if the judgments had been kept 
separate; that is if I had not heard his 
judgments. The second day I felt more 
independence in my judgments and I 
believe that these judgments were there- 
fore more accurate.^’ 

* * 

From these results we may conclude 
that the subjects may be influenced to 
perceive an indefinite stimulus field in 
terms of an experimentally introduced 
norm. The degree of the influence may 
be different in different subjects, ranging 
from a large to a negligible amount. 
Even in the latter case, an influence on 
the norm (not in the range) is evident. 

The introspections reveal that the sub- 
jects become conscious of the norm which 
develops in the course of the experiment. 
However, they need not be conscious of 


the fact that they are being influenced 
toward that norm by the other member 
of the group. In connection with this 
point, it is interesting to note that in 
some cases, the conformity to the pre- 
scribed range and norm when the in- 
fluencing person is no longer present 
(Session II) is closer than the conformity 
produced by his actual presence. 

It seems to us that the psychological 
process embodied in these facts may be 
basic to the daily phenomena of sugges- 
tion, especially to the role of suggestion 
in the formation of attitudes. It is not a 
rare occurrence in everyday life to react 
negatively or hesitatingly to suggestion 
on some topic raised by an acquaintance 
while in his presence, but to respond 
positively after leaving him (perhaps 
there is a disinclination to accept sugges- 
tions readily unless there is some strong 
prestige or pressing demand; to appear 
easily yielding is not so pleasant for an 
"ego’O. 

Attitudes, whatever else they may be, 
imply characteristic modes of readiness in 
reacting to definite objects, situations and 
persons. Our experiment has demon- 
strated in a simple way how a character- 
istic kind of readiness may be experi- 
mentally obtained in relation to an 
indefinite stimulus field. Perhaps this 
may constitute a step in the direction of 
the truly psychological investigation of 
attitudes. 
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OVERCOMING RESISTANCE TO CHANGE By Lester 
Coch and John R. P. French, Jr. 


Introduction 

It has always been cliaracleristic of 
American industry to change products 
and methods of doing jobs as often as 
competitive conditions or engineering 
progress dictates. One of the most serious 
production problems faced at the Har- 
wood Manufacturmg Corporation has 
been the resistance of production workers 
to the necessary changes in methods and 
jobs. This resistance expressed itself in 
several ways, such as grievances about 
the piece rates that went with the new 
methods, high turnover, very low effi- 
ciency, restriction of output, and marked 
aggression against management. 

Efforts were made to solve this serious 
problem by the use of a special monetary 
allowance for transfers, by trying to 
enlist the cooperation and aid of the 
union, by making necessary layoffs on 
the basis of efficiency, etc. In all cases, 
these actions did little or nothing to 
overcome the resistance to change. On 
the basis of these data, it was felt that 
the pressing problem of resistance to 
change demanded further research for its 
solution. From the point of view of 
factory management, there were two 
purposes to the research: (1) Why do 
people resist change so strongly? and 
(2) What can be done to overcome this 
resistance? 

Starting with a series of observations 
about the behavior of changed groups, 
the first step in the over-all program \vas 
to devise a preliminary theory to account 


for the resistance to change. Then on the 
basis of the theory, a field experiment 
was devised and conducted within the 
context of the factory situation. Finally, 
the results of the experiment were inter- 
preted ill the light of the preliniiiiaiy 
theory and Ihe new data. 

Background 

The main plant of the Harwood iXfan- 
ufacturing Corporation, where the pres- 
ent research was done, is located in the 
small town of Marion, Virginia. The 
plant produces pajamas and, like most 
sewdng plants, employs mostly wnmen. 
The plant’s population is about 500 
women and 100 men. The workers are 
recruited from the rural, mountainous 
areas surrounding the town, and are 
usually employed without previous in- 
dustrial experience. The average age of 
the workers is 23; the average education 
is eight years of grammar school. 

The policies of the company in regard 
to labor relations are liberal and progres- 
sive. A high value has been placed on 
fair and open dealing with the employees, 
and they are encouraged to take up any 
problems or grievances with the manage- 
ment at any time. Every effort is made 
to help foremen find effective solutions 
to their problems in human relations, 
using conferences and role-playing 
methods. Carefully planned orientation, 
designed to help overcome the dis^ 
couragement and frustrations attending 
entrance upon the new and unfamiliar 


From Human Rdaiions, 1948, I, 512-532. Reprinted by permission of the autliors and Tavistock 
Publications, Ltd. Grateful acknowledgments are made by the authors to Dr. Alfred J. Marrow, 
president of the Hanvood Manufacturing Corporation, and to the entire Hanvood staff for their 
valuable aid and suggestions in this study. The authors have drawn repeatedly from the works and 
concepts of Kurt Lewin for both the action and theoretical phases of this study. Alany of the leader- 
ship techniques used in the experimental group meetings were techniques developed at the first 
National Training Laboratory for Group Development held at Bethel, Maine, in the summer of 
1947. Both authors attended this laboratory. 
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situatioiij is used. Plant-wide votes are 
conducted where possible to resolve prob- 
lems affecting the whole working popula- 
tion. The company has invested both 
time and money in employee services, 
such as industrial music, health services, 
lunchroom, and recreation programs. As 
a result of these policies, the company 
has enjoyed good labor relations since 
the day it commenced operations. 

Harwood employees work on an indi- 
vidual incentive system. Piece rates are 
set by time study and are expressed in 
terms of units. One unit is equal to 1 
minute of standard work: 60 units per 
hour equal the standard efficiency rating. 
Thus, if on a particular operation the 
piece rate for one dozen is 10 units, the 
operator would have to produce 6 
dozen per hour to achieve the standard 
efficiency rating of 60 units per hour. 
The skill required to reach 60 units per 
hour is great. On some jobs, an average 
trainee may take thirty-four weeks to 
reach the skill level necessary to perform 
at 60 units per hour. Her first few weeks 
of work may be on an efficiency level of 
5 to 20 units per hour. 

The amount of pay received is directly 
proportional to the weekly average 
efficiency rating achieved. Thus, an oper- 
ator with an average efficiency rating of 
75 units per hour (25 percent more than 
standard) would receive 25 percent more 
than base pay. However, there are two 
minimum wages belov/ which no operator 
may fall. The first is the plant-wide 
minimum, the hiring-in wage; the second 
is a minimum wage based on six months^ 
employment and is 22 percent higher 
than the plant-wide minimum wage. 
Both minima are smaller than the base 
pay for 60 units per hour efficiency 
rating. 

The rating of every piece worker is 
computed every day, and the results are 
published in a daily record of production 
which is shown to every operator. This 
daily record of production for each pro- 
duction line carries the names of all the 


operators on that line arranged in rank 
order of efficiency rating, with the high- 
est rating girl at the top of the list. The 
supervisors speak to each operator each 
day about her unit ratings. 

When it is necessary to change an 
operator from one type of work to an- 
other, a transfer bonus is given. This 
bonus is so designed that the changed 
operator who relearns at an average rate 
will suffer no loss in earnings after change. 
Despite this allowance, the general atti- 
tudes toward job changes in the factory 
are markedly negative. Such expressions 
as, ^^When you make your units (stand- 
ard production), they change your job, 
are all too frequent. Many operators 
refuse to change, preferring to quit. 

The Transfer Learning Curve 

An analysis of the after-change relearn- 
ing curves of several hundred experienced 
operators rating standard or better prior 
to change showed that 38 percent of the 
changed operators recovered to the 
standard efficiency rating of 60 units per 
hour. The other 62 percent either became 
chronically substandard operators or 
quit during the relearning period. 

The average relearning curve for those 
who recover to standard production on 
the simplest tyipe job in the plant reaches 
60 units per hour after eight weeks and, 
when smoothed, provides the basis for 
the transfer bonus. The bonus is the 
percent difference between this expected 
efficiency rating and the standard of 60 
units per hour. It is interesting to note 
that this relearning period for an ex- 
perienced operator is longer than the 
learning period for a new operator. This 
is true despite the fact that the majority 
of transfers — the failures who never re- 
cover to standard — are omitted from the 
curve. However, changed operators rarely 
complain of 'Vanting to do it the old 
way,’’ etc., after the first week or two; 
and time and motion studies show few 
false moves after the first week of change. 
From this evidence it is deduced that 
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proactive inhibition or the interference 
of previous habits in learning the new 
skill is either nonexistent or very slight 
after the first two weeks of change. 

An analysis of the relearning curves 
for forty-one experienced operators who 
were changed to very difficult jobs, com- 
pared the recovery rates for operators 
making standard or better prior to 
change with those below standard prior 
to change. Both classes of operators 
dropped to a little below 30 units per 
hour and recovered at a very slow but 
similar rate. These curves show a general 
(though by no means universal) phenom- 
enon: that the efficiency rating prior to 
change does not indicate a faster or 
slower recovery rate after change. 

A PREmiiNARY Theory of Resist- 
ance TO CiMNGE 

The fact that relearning after transfer 
to a new job is so often slower than 
initial learning on first entermg the fac- 
tory would indicate, on the face of it, 
that the resistance to change and the 
slow relearning is primarily a motiva- 
tional problem. The similar recovery 
rates of the skilled and unskilled opera- 
tors tend to confirm the h>^othesis that 
skill is a minor factor and motivation is 
the major determmant of the rate of 
recovery. Earlier experiments at Har- 
wood by Alex Bavelas demonstrated this 
point conclusively. He found that the 
use of group-decision techniques on 
operators who had just been transferred 
resulted in very marked increases in the 
rate of relearning, even though no skill 
training was given and there were no 
other changes in working conditions.^ 

Interviews with operators who have 
been transferred to a new job reveal a 
common pattern of feelings and attitudes 
which are distinctly different from those 
of successful nonlransfers. In addition to 
resentment against the management for 
transferring them, the employees typi- 


cally show feelings of frustration, loss of 
hope of ev’^er regaining their former level 
of production and status in the factory, 
feelings of failure, and a very low level 
of aspiration. In this respect these trans- 
ferred operators are similar to the chron- 
ically slow workers studied previousl}n 

Earlier unpublished research at Har- 
wood has shown that the non transferred 
employees geiierall}^ have an explicit 
goal of reaching and maintaining an 
efficiency rating of 60 units per hour. A 
questionnaire admiiiislered to several 
groups of operators indicated that a 
large majority of tliem accept as their 
goal the management’s cpiota of 60 units 
per hour. This standard of production 
is the level of aspiration according to 
which the operators measure their own 
success or failure; and those who fall 
below standard lose status in the eyes of 
their fellow employees. Relatively few 
operators set a goal appreciably above 
60 units per hour. 

The actual production records con- 
firm the effectiveness of this goal of 
standard production. The distribution of 
the total population of operators in ac- 
cordance with their production levels is 
by no means a normal cun^e. Instead 
there is a veiy large number of operators 
who rate 60 to 63 units per hour and 
relatively few operators who rate just 
above or just below this range. Thus we 
may conclude that : 

(1) There is a force acting on the oper- 
ator in the direction rjf achieving a pro- 
duction level of 60 units per hour or 
more. It is assumed that the strength of 
this driving force (acting on an operator 
below standard) increases as she gets 
nearer the goal — a typical goal gradient. 

On the other hand restraining forces 
operate to hinder or prevent her from 
reaching this goal These restraining 
forces consist among other things of the 
difficulty of the job in relation to the 
operator’s level of skill. Other things 


^ Kurt Lewin, ‘‘Frontiers in Group Dynamics,” Human Rdatiam^ 1947, 1, 5-41. 
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being equal, the faster an operator is 
sewing the more difficult it is to increase 
her speed by a given amount. Thus we 
may conclude that: 

(2) The strength of the restraming 
force hindering higher production in- 
creases with increasing level of produc- 
tion. 

In line with previous studies, it is 
assumed that the conflict of these two 
opposing forces — the driving force cor- 
responding to the goal of reaching 60 and 
the restraining force of the difficulty of 
the job — produces frustration. In such a 
conflict situation, the strength of frustra- 
tion will depend on the strength of these 
forces. If the restraining force against 
increasing production is weak, then the 
frustration will be weak. But if the driv- 
ing force toward higher production (i.e., 
the motivation) is weak, then the frus- 
tration will also be weak. Probably both 
of the conflicting forces must be above a 
certain minimum strength before any 
frustration is produced; for all goal- 
directed activity involves some degree of 
conflict of this type, yet a person is not 
usually frustrated so long as he is making 
satisfactory progress toward his goal. 
Consequently we assume that: 

(3) The strength of frustration is a 
function of the weaker of these two op- 
posing forces, provided that the weaker 
force is stronger than a certain mmimum 
necessary to produce frustration.^ 

From propositions (1), (2), and (3) we 
may derive that the strength of frustra- 
tion: (a) should be greater for operators 
who are below standard in production 
than for operators who have already 
achieved the goal of standard produc- 
tion; (b) should be greater for operators 
on difficult jobs than for operators on 
easy jobs; (c) should increase with in- 
creasing efficiency rating below standard 


production. Previous research would 
suggest the hypothesis that: 

(4) One consequent of frustration is 
escape from the field.® 

An analysis of the effects of such frus- 
tration in the factory showed that it 
resulted, among other things, in such 
forms of escape from the field as high 
turnover and absenteeism. The rate of 
turnover for successful operators with 
efficiency ratings above standard was 
much lower than for unsuccessful opera- 
tors. Likewise, operators on the more 
difficult jobs quit more frequently than 
those on the easier jobs. Presumably the 
effect of being transferred is a severe 
frustration which should result in similar 
attempts to escape from the field. 

In line with this theory of frustration, 
and the finding that job turnover is one 
resultant of frustration, an analysis was 
made of the turnover rate of transferred 
operators as compared with the rate 
among operators who had not been 
transferred recently. For the year Sep- 
tember 1946 to September 1947 there 
were 198 operators who had not been 
transferred recently — that is, within the 
thirty-four-week period allowed for re- 
learning after transfer. There was a 
second group of 85 operators who had 
been transferred recently — that is, within 
the time allowed for relearning the new 
job. Each of these two groups was divided 
into seven classifications according to 
their unit rating at the time of quitting. 
For each classification the percent turn- 
over per month, based on the total num- 
ber of employees in that classification, 
was computed. 

The results are given in Figure 1. Both 
the levels of turnover and the form of 
the curves are strikingly different for the 
two groups. Among operators who have 
not been transferred recently the average 


2 John R. P. French, Jr., “The Behavior of Organized and Unorganized Groups under Conditions 
of Frustration and Fear, Studies in Topological and Vector Psychology, III,’' University of Iowa 
Studies in Child Wdfare, 1944, XX, 229-308. 
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Fig 1. The rate of turnover at various levels of production for transfers as compared with 

noiitransfers. 


turnover per month is about 4| percent; 
among recent transfers the monthly 
turnover is nearly 12 percent. Consistent 
with the previous studies, both groups 
show the predicted very marked drop in 
the turnover curve after an operator 
becomes a success by reaching 60 units 
per hour or standard production. How- 
ever, the form of the curves at lower unit 
ratings is markedly different for the two 
groups. As predicted the non transferred 
operators show a gradually increasing 
rate of turnover up to a rating of 55 to 
59 units per hour. The transferred 
operators, on the other hand, show a 
high peak at the lowest unit rating of 30 
to 34 units per hour, decreasing sharply 
to a low point at 45 to 49 units per hour. 
Since most changed operators drop to a 
unit rating of around 30 units per hour 
when changed and then drop no further, 


it is obvious that the rate of turnover was 
highest for these operators just after 
they were changed and again much 
later just before they reached standard. 
Why? 

It is assumed that the strength of frus- 
tration for an operator who has ml been 
transferred gradually increases because 
both the driving force toward the goal of 
reaching 60 and the restraining force 
of the difficulty of the job increase with 
increasing unit rating. This is in line 
with h}potliese3 (1), f2), and (3) above. 
For the transferred operator, on the other 
hand, the finistration is greatest imme- 
diately after transfer when the contrast 
of her present status with her former 
status is most evident. At this point the 
strength of the restraining forces is at a 
maximum because the difficulty is un- 
usually great due to proactive inhibition. 
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Then as she overcomes the interference 
effects between the two jobs and learns 
the new job, the difficulty and the frus- 
tration gradually decrease and the rate 
of turnover declines until the operator 
reaches 45-49 units per hour. Then at 
higher levels of production the difficulty 
starts to increase again, and the trans- 
ferred operator shows the same peak in 
frustration and turnover at 55-59 units 
per hour. 

Though our theory of frustration ex- 
plains the forms of the two turnover 
curves in Figure 1, it hardly seems ade- 
quate to account for the markedly higher 
level of turnover for transfers as com- 
pared to nontransfers. On the basis of 
the difficulty of the job, it is especially 
difficult to explain the higher rate of 
turnover at 55-59 units per hour for 
transfers. Evidently additional forces 
are operating. 

Another factor which seems to affect 
recovery rates of changed operators is 
the cohesiveness of the work group. Ob- 
servations seem to indicate that a strong 
psychological subgroup with negative at- 
titudes toward management will display 
the strongest resistance to change. On 
the other hand, changed groups with high 
cohesiveness and positive cooperative 
attitudes are the best relearners. Collec- 
tions of individuals with little or no cohe- 
siveness display some resistance to 
change but not so much as the groups 
with high cohesiveness and negative atti- 
tudes toward management. 

An analysis of turnover records for 
changed operators with high cohesiveness 
showed a 4-percent turnover rate per 
month at 30 to 34 units per hour, not 
significantly higher than in unchanged 
operators but significantly lower than in 
changed operators with little or no cohe- 
siveness. However, the acts of aggression 
are far more numerous among operators 
with high than among operators with low 
cohesiveness- Since both types of opera- 
tors experience the same frustration as 
mdividuals but react to it so differently, 


it is assumed that the effect of the in- 
group feeling is to set up a restraining 
force against leaving the group and driv- 
ing forces toward staying in the group. 
In these circumstances, one would ex- 
pect some alternative reaction to frustra- 
tion rather than escape from the field. 
This alternative is aggression. Strong 
cohesiveness provides strength so that 
members dare to express aggression 
which would otherwise be suppressed. 

One common result in a cohesive sub- 
group is the setting of a group standard 
concerning production. Where the atti- 
tudes toward management are antago- 
nistic, this group standard may take the 
form of a definite restriction of produc- 
tion to a given level. This phenomenon 
of restriction is particularly likely to 
happen in a group that has been trans- 
ferred to a job where a new piece rate has 
been set; for they have some hope that 
if production never approaches the 
standard, the management may change 
the piece rate in their favor. 

A group standard can exert extremely 
strong forces on an individual member 
of a small subgroup. That these forces 
can have a powerful effect on production 
is indicated in the production record 
of one presser during a period of forty 
days. 

In the group 

Days Efficiency rating 

1-3 46 

4-6 52 

7-9 53 

10-12 56 

Scapegoating begins 

13-16 55 

17-20 48 

Becomes a single worker 

21-24 83 

25-28 92 

29-32 92 

33-36 91 

37-40 92 
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For the first twenty days she was working 
in a group of other pressers wiio were 
producing at the rate of about 50 units 
per hour. Starting on the thirteenth day, 
when she reached standard production 
and exceeded the production of the other 
members, she became a scapegoat of the 
group. During this time her production 
decreased toward the level of the remain- 
ing members of the group After twenty 
days the group had to be broken up, 
and all the other members were trans- 
ferred to other jobs leaving only the 
scapegoat operator. With the removal of 
the group, the group standard was no 
longer operative; and the production of 
the one remaining operator shot up from 
the level of about 45 to 96 units per hour 
in a period of four days. Her production 
stabilized at a level of about 92 and 
stayed there for the remainder of the 
twenty days. Thus it is clear that the 
motivational forces induced in the indi- 
vidual by a strong subgroup may be 
more pow^erful than those induced by 
management. 

The Experbient 

On the basis of the preliminary theory 
that resistance to change is a combina- 
tion of an individual reaction to frustra- 
tion with strong group-induced forces, 
it seemed that the most appropriate 
methods for overcoming the resistance to 
change would be group methods. Con- 
sequently an experiment was designed 
employing three degrees of participation 
in handling groups to be transferred. The 
first variation involved no participation 
by employees in planning the changes, 
though an explanation was given to them. 
The second variation involved partici- 
pation through representation of the work- 
ers in designing the changes to be made 
in the jobs. The third variation consisted 
of total participation by all members of 
the group in designing the changes. Two 
experimental groups received the total 
participation treatment. The four experi- 
mental groups were roughly matched 


with respect to: (1) the efficiency ratings 
of the groups before transfer; (1) the 
degree of change involved in the transfer* 
(3) the amount of cohesiveness observed 
in the groups. 

In no case was more than a minor 
change in the work routines and time 
allowances made. The no-])articipation 
group, the eighteen hand pressers, had 
formerly’ stacked their work in oiie-balf- 
dozen lots on a Hat piece of cardboard the 
size of the finished product. The new job 
called feu stacking their work in one-half- 
dozen lots in a box the size of the finished 
product. The box was located in the same 
place the cardboard had been. An addi- 
tional two minutes per dozen was allowed 
(by the time study) for this new part of 
the job. This represented a total job 
change of 8.8 percent. 

The group treated with participation 
through representation, the thirteen pa- 
jama folders, had formerly folded coats 
with prefolded pants. The new job called 
for the folding of coats with unfolded 
pants. An additional 1.8 minutes per 
dozen was allowed (by time study) for 
this new part of the job. This represented 
a total job change of 9.4 percent. 

The t'wo total participation, groups, 
consisting of eight and seven pajama 
examiners respectively, had fornierly 
clipped threads from the entire garment 
and examined every seam. The new job 
called for pulling only certain threads off 
and examining every seam. An average 
of 1.2 minutes per dozen was subtracted 
(by time study) from the total time on 
these two jobs. This represented a total 
job change of 8 percent. 

The no-participation group of hand 
pressers went through the usual factory 
routine when they were changed. The 
production department modified the job, 
and a new piece rate was set. A group 
meeting was then held in which the con- 
trol group was told that the change was 
necessary because of competitive condi- 
tions, and that a new piece rate had teen 
set. The new piece rate was thoroughly 
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explained by the time-study man, ques- 
tions were answered, and the meeting 
dismissed. 

The group which participated through 
representatives was changed in a different 
manner. Before any changes took place, 
a group meeting was held with all the 
operators to be changed. The need for 
the change was presented as dramatically 
as possible, showing two identical gar- 
ments produced in the factory; one was 
produced in 1946 and had sold for 100 
percent more than its fellow in 1947. The 
group was asked to identify the cheaper 
one and could not do it. This demonstra- 
tion effectively shared with the group 
the entire problem of the necessity of 
cost reduction. A general agreement was 
reached that a savings could be effected 
by removing the “frills” and “fancy” 
work from the garment without affecting 
the folders’ opportunity to achieve a high 
efficiency rating. Management then pre- 
sented a plan to set the new job and piece 
rate: 

(1) Make a check study of the job as 
it was being done. 

(2) Eliminate all unnecessary work. 

(3) Train several representative oper- 
ators in the correct methods. 

(4) Set the piece rate by time studies 
on these specially trained operators. 

(5) Explain the new job and rate to 
all the operators. 

(6) Train all operators in the new 
method so they can reach a high rate of 
production within a short time. 

The group approved this plan (though 
no formal group decision was reached), 
and chose the operators to be specially 
trained. A submeeting with the “special” 
operators was held immediately following 
the meeting with the entire group. They 
displayed a cooperative and interested 
attitude and immediately presented 
many good suggestions. This attitude 
carried over into the working out of the 
details of the new job ; and when the new 
job and piece rates were set, the “special” 
operators referred to the resultants as 


“our job,” “our rate,” etc. The new job 
and piece rates were presented at a 
second group meeting to all the operators 
involved. The “special” operators served 
to train the other operators on the new 
job. 

The total participation groups went 
through much the same kind of meetings. 
The groups were smaller, and a more 
intimate atmosphere was established. 
The need for a change was once again 
made dramatically clear; the same gen- 
eral plan was presented by management. 
However, since the groups were small, 
all operators were chosen as “special” 
operators — that is, all operators were to 
participate directly in the designing of 
the new jobs, and all operators would be 
studied by the time-study man. It is 
interesting to note that in the meetings 
with these two groups, suggestions were 
immediately made in such quantity that 
the stenographer had great difficulty in 
recording them. The group approved of 
the plans, but again no formal group 
decision was reached. 

Results. The results of the experiment 
are summarized in graphic form in Fig- 
ure 2. The gaps in the production curves 
occur because these groups were paid on a 
time-work basis for a day or two. The 
no-participation group improved little 
beyond their early efficiency ratings. 
Resistance developed almost immediately 
after the change occurred. Marked ex- 
pressions of aggression against manage- 
ment occurred, such as conflict with the 
methods engineer, expression of hostility 
against the supervisor, deliberate restric- 
tion of production, and lack of coopera- 
tion with the supervisor. There were 17 
percent quits in the first forty days. 
Grievances were filed about the piece 
rate, but when the rate was checked, it 
was found to be a little “loose.” 

The group treated with participation 
through representation showed an un- 
usually good relearning curve. At the 
end of fourteen days, the group averaged 
61 units per hour. During the fourteen 
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Fig. 2. The effects of participation through representation (Group 1) and of total partici- 
pation (Groups II and HI) on recovery after an easy transfer. 


days, the attitude was cooperative and 
permissive. They worked well with the 
methods engineer, the training staff, and 
the supervisor. (The supervisor was the 
same person in the cases of the first two 
groups.) There were no quits in this 
group in the first forty days. This group 
might have presented a better learning 
record if materials had not been scarce 
during the first seven days. There was 
one act of aggression against the super- 
visor recorded in the first forty days. It 
is interesting to note that the three 
special representative operators recov- 
ered at about the same rate as the rest 
of their group. 

Overcoming Resistance to Change. 
The total participation groups recovered 
faster than the other experimental 
groups. After a slight drop on the first 
day of change, the efficiency ratings 
returned to a prechange level and showed 
sustained progress thereafter to a level 
about 14 percent higher than the pre- 
change level. No additional training was 
provided them after the second day. 


They worked well with their supcnhsors, 
and no indications of aggression were 
observed from these groups. There were 
no quits in either of these groups in the 
first forty’ days. 

A fifth experimental group, composed 
of only two sewing operators, was trans- 
ferred by^ the total-participation tech- 
nique. Their new job was one of the most 
difficult jobs in the factory, in contrast 
to the easy^ jobs for the four other ex- 
perimental groups. As expected, the total 
participation technique again resulted 
in an unusually’ fast recovery rate and a 
final level of production well above the 
level before transfer. 

Ill the first experiment, the no-partici- 
pation group made no progress after 
transfer for a period of thirty-two day’s. 
At the end of tliis period the group was 
broken up, and the individuals were re- 
assigned to new jobs scattered through- 
out the factory'. Two and a half months 
after their dispersal, the thirteen remain- 
ing members of the original group, having 
regained standard production, were again 
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Fig. 3. A comparison of the effect of no participation with the different participation pro- 
cedures on the same group. 


brought together as a group for a second 
experiment. 

This second experiment consisted of 
transferring the group to a new job, using 
the total participation technique. The 
new job was a pressing job of comparable 
difficulty to the new job in the first ex- 
periment. On the average it involved 
about the same degree of change. In the 
meetings no reference was made to the 
previous behavior of the group on being 
transferred. 

The results of the second experiment 
were in sharp contrast to the first (see 
Figure 3). With the total-participation 
technique, the same group now recovered 
rapidly to their previous efficiency rating, 
and, like the other groups under this 
treatment, continued on beyond it to a 
new high level of production. There was 
no aggression or turnover in the group for 
nineteen days after change, a marked 
modification of their previous behavior 
after transfer. Some anxiety concerning 
their seniority status was expressed, but 
this was resolved in a meeting of their 
elected delegate, the union business 


agent, and a management representa- 
tive. 

Interpretation 

The purpose of this section is to ex- 
plain the drop in production resulting 
from transfer, the differential recovery 
rates of the three experimental treat- 
ments, the increases beyond their former 
levels of production by the participating 
groups, and the differential rates of 
turnover and aggression. 

The first experiment showed that the 
rate of recovery is directly proportional 
to the amount of participation, and that 
the rates of turnover and aggression are 
inversely proportional to the amount of 
participation. The second experiment 
demonstrated more conclusively that the 
results obtained depended on the experi- 
mental treatment rather than on per- 
sonality factors like skill or aggressive- 
ness, for identical individuals yielded 
markedly different results in the no- 
participation treatment as contrasted 
with the total-participation treatment. 

Apparently total participation has the 
same type of effect as participation 
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through representation, but the former 
has a stronger inlluence. In regard to 
recovery rates, this difference is not un- 
equivocal because the experiment was 
unfortunately confounded. Right after 
transfer, the latter group had insufficient 
material to work on for a period of seven 
days. Hence their slower recover}" during 
this period is at least in part due to 
insufficient work. In succeeding days, 
however, there was an adequate supply 
of work, and the differential recovery 
rate still persisted. Therefore, we are 
inclined to believe that participation 
through representation results in slower 
recovery than does total participation. 

Before discussing the details of why 
participation produces high morale, we 
will consider the nature of production 
levels. In examining the production 
records of hundreds of individuals and 
groups in this factor}^ one is struck by 
the constancy of the level of production. 
Though differences among individuals in 
efficiency rating are very large, nearly 
every experienced operator maintains a 
fairly steady level of production, given 
constant physical conditions. Frequentffi 
the given level will be maintained despite 
rather large changes in technical working 
conditions. 

As Lewin has pointed out, this type of 
production can be viewed as a quasi- 
stationary process — in the ongoing work 
the operator is forever sewing new gar- 
ments, yet the level of the process re- 
mains relatively stationary.^ Thus there 
are constant characteristics of the pro- 
duction process permitting the establish- 
ment of general laws. 

In studying production as a quasi- 
stationai}^ equilibrium, we are concerned 
with two t}q>es of forces: (1) forces on 
production in a downward direction, 
(2) forces on production in an upward 
direction. In this situation we are dealing 
with a variety of both upward forces 


tending to increase the level of produc- 
tion and downward forces tending to 
decrease tiie level of production. How- 
e\’er, in the present experimeni we have 
no method of mc*asuring independently 
all of the component f(u*ces either dowiv 
v'ard or upward. Tliese various coni]io- 
nent forces upward are combined into one 
resultant force upvard. Likewise the' 
several downward component forces com- 
bine into one resultant force downward. 
W e can infer a good deal about the rela- 
tive strengths of tliese resultant forces. 

Where w’e are dealing with a quasi- 
stationary equiiibiiam, the resultant 
forces upward and the feuves downward 
are opposite in direction and equal in 
strength at the equilibrium level Of 
course, either resultant farces may fluctu- 
ate over a short period <jf time, so that 
the forces may not be ecpally balanced 
at a given moment. However, over a 
longer period of time and on the av^erage 
the forces balance out. Fluctuations from 
the average occur, but there is a tendency 
to return to the average level 

Just before being transferred, all the 
groups in both experiments had reached 
a stable equilibrium level at just above 
the standard production of 60 units per 
hour. This level was equal to tlie average 
efficiency rating for the entire factory 
during the period of the experinients. 
Since this production level remained 
constant, neither increasiiig nor decreas- 
ing, we ma}" be sure that the strength 
of the resultant force upward was equal 
to the strength of the resultant force 
downward. This equilibrium of forces 
was maintained over the period of time 
when production was stationarv" at this 
level ^ But the forces changed markedly 
after transfer, and these new constella- 
tions of forces were distinctly different 
for the various experimental groups. 

For the no-participatioii group the 
period after transfer is a quasi-stationary 


^ ICurt Lewin, op, ciL 
^ IbU., p. 29. 
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equilibrium at a lower level, and the 
forces do not change during the period 
of thirty days. The resultant force up- 
ward remains equal to the resultant 
force downward and the level of produc- 
tion remains constant. The force field 
for this group is represented schemati- 
cally in Figure 4. Only the resultant 
forces are shown. The length of the vector 
represents the strength of the force; and 
the point of the arrow represents the 
point of application of the force — that is, 
the production level and the time at 
which the force applies. Thus the forces 
are equal and opposite only at the level 
of 50 units per hour. At higher levels of 
production the forces downward are 
greater than the forces upward; and at 
lower levels of production the forces 
upward are stronger than the forces 
downward. Thus there is a tendency for 
the equilibrium to be maintained at an 
efficiency rating of 50. 

The situation for the other experi- 
mental groups after transfer can be 
viewed as a quasi-stationary equilibrium 
of a different type. Figure 5 gives a 
schematic diagram of the resultant forces 
for all the participation groups. At any 
given level of production, such as 50 
units per hour or 60 units per hour, both 
the resultant forces upward and the 
resultant forces downward change over 
the period of thirty days. During this 
time the point of equilibrium, which 
starts at 50 units per hour, gradually 
rises until it reaches a level of over 70 
units per hour after thirty days. Yet 
here again the equilibrium level has the 
character of a central force field 
where at any point in the total field the 
resultant of the upward and the down- 
ward forces is in the direction of the 
equilibrium level. 

To understand how the differences 
among the experimental treatments pro- 
duced the differences in force fields 
represented in Figures 4 and 5, it is not 
sufficient to consider only the resultant 
forces. We must also look at the com- 


ponent forces for each resultant force. 

There are three main component forces 
influencing production in a downward 
direction: (1) the difficulty of the job; 
(2) a force corresponding to avoidance 
of strain; (3) a force corresponding to a 
group standard to restrict production 
to a given level. The resultant force up- 
ward in the direction of greater produc- 
tion is composed of three additional 
component forces: (1) the force corre- 
sponding to the goal of standard produc- 
tion; (2) a force corresponding to 
pressures induced by the management 
through supervision; (3) a force corre- 
sponding to a group standard of competi- 
tion. Let us examine each of these six 
component forces. 

1. Job Difficulty. For all operators the 
difficulty of the job is one of the forces 
downward on production. The difficulty 
of the job, of course, is relative to the 
skill of the operator. The given job may 
be very difficult for an unskilled operator 
but relatively easy for a highly skilled 
one. In the case of a transfer a .new 
element of difficulty enters. For some 
time the new job is much more difficult, 
for the operator is unskilled at that 
particular job. In addition to the diffi- 
culty experienced by any learner, the 
transfer often encounters the added 
difficulty of proactive inhibition. Where 
the new job is similar to the old job there 
will be a period of interference between 
the two similar but different skills re- 
quired. For this reason a very efficient 
operator whose skills have become almost 
unconscious may suffer just as great a 
drop as a much less efficient operator. 
Except for Group V, the difficulty of 
these easy jobs does not explain the dif- 
ferential recovery!^ rates because both the 
initial difficulty and the amount of 
change were equated for these groups. 
The two operators in Group V probably 
dropped further and recovered more 
slowly than any of the other three groups 
under total participation because of the 
greater difficulty of the job. 
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2. Strain Avoidance. The force toward 
lower production corresponding to the 
difficulty of the job (or the lack of skill 
of the person) has the character of a 
restraining force — that is, it acts to pre- 
vent locomotion rather than as a driving 
force causing locomotion. However, in 
all production there is a closely related 
driving force toward lower production, 
namely “^strain avoidance.’’ We assume 
that working too hard and working too 
fast is an unpleasant strain; and corre- 
sponding to this negative valence there is 
a driving force in the opposite direction, 
namely towards taking it easy or working 
slower. The higher the level of produc- 
tion the greater will be the strain and, 
other things being equal, the stronger 
will be the downward force of strain 
avoidance. Likewise, the greater the 
difficulty of the job the stronger will be 
the force corresponding to strain avoid- 
ance. But the greater the operator’s skill 
the smaller will be the strain and the 
strength of the force of strain avoidance. 
Therefore: 

(5) The strength of the force of strain 
avoidance = 

job difficulty X production level 
skill of operator 

The differential recovery rates of the 
three experimental groups in Experiment 
I cannot be explained by strain avoidance 
because job difficulty, production level, 
and operator skill were matched at the 
time immediately following transfer. 
Later, however, when the participation 
treatments had produced a much higher 
level of production, these groups were 
subjected to an increased downward 
force of strain avoidance which was 
stronger than in the no-participation 
group in Experiment I. Evidently other 
forces were strong enough to overcome 
this force of strain avoidance. 

3. The Goal of Standard Production. 
In considering the negative attitudes 
toward transfer and the resistance to 
being transferred, there are several im- 


portant aspects of the complex goal of 
reaching and mamtaining a level of 60 
units per hour. For an operator producing 
below standard, this goal is attractive 
because it means success, high status in 
the eyes of her fellow employees, better 
pay, and job security. On the other hand, 
there is a strong force against remaining 
below standard because this lower level 
means failure, low status, low pay, and 
the danger of being fired. Thus it is clear 
that the upward force corresponding to 
the goal of standard production will in- 
deed be strong for the transfer who has 
dropped below standard. 

It is equally clear why any operator 
shows such strong resistance to being 
changed. She sees herself as becoming 
a failure and losing status, pay, and per- 
haps the job itself. The result is a lowered 
level of aspiration and a weakened force 
toward the goal of standard production. 

Just such a weakening of the force 
toward 60 units per hour seems to have 
occurred in the no-participation group 
in Experiment I. The participation 
treatments, on the other hand, seem to 
have involved the operators in design- 
ing the new job and setting the new 
piece rates in such a way that they did 
not lose hope of regaining the goal of 
standard production. Thus the partic- 
ipation resulted in a stronger force toward 
higher production. However, this force 
alone can hardly account for the large 
differences in recovery rate between the 
no-participation group and the other 
experimental groups; certainly it does 
not explain why the latter increased to 
a level so high above standard. 

4. Management Pressure. On all oper- 
ators below standard the management 
exerts a pressure for Mgher production. 
This pressure is no harsh and autocratic 
treatment involving threats. Rather it 
takes the form of persuasion and en- 
couragement by the supervisors. They 
attempt to induce the low-rating opera- 
tor to improve her performance and to 
attain standard production. 
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Sucli an attempt to induce a psycho- 
logical force on another person may have 
several results. In the iir'=^t place the 
person ma}' ignore the attempt of the 
inducing agent, in which case there is no 
induced force acting on the person. On 
the other hand, the attempt may succeed 
so that an induced force on the person 
exists. Other things being equal, wlien- 
ever there is an induced force acting on 
a person, the person will locomote in the 
direction of the force. An induced force, 
which depends on the power field of an 
inducing agent — some other individual 
or group— “will cease to exist when tlie 
inducing power field is withdrawn. In 
this respect it is different from an ‘‘own'^ 
force whicli stems from a person’s own 
needs and goals. 

The reaction of a person to an effective 
induced force will vary depending, among 
other tilings, on tlie person’s relation to 
the inducing agent. A force induced by a 
friend may be accepted in such a way 
that it acts more like an “own'’ force. 
An effective force induced by an enemy 
may be resisted and rejected so that the 
person complies unwillingly and shows 
signs of conflict and tension. Thus in 
addition to what might be called a 
“neutral” induced force, we also dis- 
tinguish an accepted induced force and a 
rejected induced force. Naturally the 
acceptance and the rejection of an in- 
duced force can vary in degree from zero 
(i.e., a neutral induced force) to very 
strong acceptance or rejection. To ac- 
count for the difference in character be- 
tw^een the acceptance and rejection of an 
induced force, we make the following 
assumptions: 

(6) The acceptance of an induced force 
sets up additional “own” forces in the 
same direction. 

(7) The rejection of an induced force 
sets up additional “own” forces in the 
opposite direction. 

The grievances, aggression, and ten- 
sion in the no-participation group in 


Experiment I indicate that they rejected 
the force towarrl higher production in- 
duced by the management. The group 
accepted the stereotype that transfer is a 
calamity, but the no-pa rticipatioii pro- 
cedure did not convince them that the 
change was necessary, and they viewed 
the new job and the new piece rates set 
by management as arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable. The other experimental groups, 
on the contrary, participated in designing 
the cliaiiges and setting the piece rates 
so that they spoke of the new job as 
“our job” and the new piece rates as 
“our rales.” Thus they accepted the 
new situation and accepted the manage- 
ment -induccii force toward higher pro- 
duction. 

From tlie acceptance by the partici- 
pation groups and the rejection by the 
no-participation group of the manage- 
ment-induced forces, we may derive 
[by (6) and (7) above] that the former 
had additional “own” forces toward 
higher production whereas the latter had 
additional “own” forces toward lower 
production. This difference helps to ex- 
plain the better recovery rate of the 
participation groups and the fact that 
they exceeded their original level of 
production. 

5. Group Standards. Probably the 
most important force affecting the re- 
cover}’’ under the no-part icipjat ion pro- 
cedure was a group standard, set by the 
group, restricting the level of production 
to 50 units per hour. Evidently this ex- 
plicit agreement to restrict production is 
related to the group’s rejection of the 
change and of the new job as arbitrary 
and unreasonable. Perhaps they had faint 
hopes of demonstrating that standard 
production could not be attained and 
thereby obtain a more favorable piece 
rate. In any case there was a definite 
group phenomenon which affected all 
the members of the group. 

We have already noted the striking 
example of the presser whose produc- 
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tion was restricted in the group situation 
to about half the level she attained as 
an individual. In the no-participation 
group, too, we would expect the group 
to induce strong forces on the members. 
The more a member deviates above 
the standard, the stronger would be the 
group-induced force to conform to the 
standard, for such deviations both negate 
any possibility of management’s increas- 
ing the piece rate and at the same time 
expose the other members to increased 
pressure from management. Thus indi- 
vidual differences in levels of production 
should be sharply curtailed in this group 
after transfer. 

An analysis was made for all groups of 
the individual differences within the 
group in levels of production. In Experi- 
ment I the forty days before change were 
compared with the thirty days after 
change; in Experiment II the ten days 
before change were compared to the 
seventeen days after change. As a 
measure of variability, the standard 
deviation was calculated each day for 
each group. The average daily standard 
deviations before and after change were 
as follows: 


Group 

Variability 

Before 

change 

After 

change 

Experiment I 



No participation . . 

9.8 

1.9 

Participation through ; 



representation . . 

9.7 

3.8 

Total participation . 

10.3 

2.7 

Total participation . | 

9.9 

2.4 

Experiment II 



Total participation . 

12.7 

S 2.9 

I 


There is indeed a marked decrease in 
individual differences within the no- 
participation group after their first trans- 
fer. In fact the restriction of production 


resulted in a lower variability than in 
any other group. Thus we may conclude 
that the group standard at 50 units per 
hour set up strong group-induced forces 
which were important components in 
the central-force field shown in Figure 
4. It is now evident that for this group 
the quasi-stationary equilibrium after 
transfer has a steep gradient around 
the equilibrium level of 50 units per 
hour — the strength of the forces increases 
rapidly above and below this level. It 
is also clear that the group standard to 
restrict production is a major reason for 
the lack of recovery in the no-partici- 
pation group. 

The table of variability also shows that 
the experimental treatments markedly 
reduced variability in the other four 
groups after transfer. In participation by 
representation this smallest reduction of 
variability was produced by a group 
standard of individual competition for 
improvement in efficiency rating. Com- 
petition among members of the group 
was reported by the supervisor soon after 
transfer. This competition was a force 
toward higher production which resulted 
in good recovery to standard and con- 
tinued progress beyond standard. 

The total participation groups showed 
a greater reduction in variability follow- 
ing transfer. These two groups in Experi- 
ment I under total participation were 
transferred on the same day. Each group 
tried to set a better record for improve- 
ment than the other group. This group 
competition, which evidently resulted in 
stronger forces on the members than did 
the individual competition, was an effec- 
tive group standard. The standard 
gradually moved to higher and higher 
levels of production with the result that 
the groups not only reached but far ex- 
ceeded their previous levels of produc- 
tion. 

Probably a major determinant of the 
strength of these group standards is the 
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cohesiveness of the group/’ Whether this 
power of the group over the members 
was used to increase or to decrease pro- 
ductivity seemed to depend on the use of 
participations 

Turnover and Aggression. Returning 
now to our preliminary theor}* of frus- 
tration, we can see several revisions. The 
difficulty of the job and its relation to 
skill and strain avoidance has been clari- 
fied in proposition (5). It is now clear 
that the driving force toward 60 is a 
complex affair; it is j^artly a negative 
driving force corresponding to the nega- 
tive valence of low pay, hnv status, 
failure, and job insecurity. Turnover re- 
sults not only from the frustration pro- 
duced by tlie con diet of these two forces 
but also as a direct attempt to esca])e 
from the region (E these negative va- 
lences. For the members of the no-par- 
ticipation group, the group standard to 
restrict production prevented escape by 
increasing production, so that quitting 
their jobs was the only remaining escape. 
In the participation groups, on the con- 
trary, both the group standards and the 
additional own forces resulting from 
the acceptance of management-induced 
forces combined to make increasing pro- 
duction the distinguished path of escape 
from this region of negative valence. 

In considering turnover as a form of 
escape from the field, it is not enough 
to look only at the psychological present; 
one must also exjnsider the psychological 
future. The employee’s decision to quit 
the job is rarely made exclusively on the 
basis of a momentary frustration or an 
undesirable present situation; she usually 
quits when she also sees the future as 
equally hopeless. The operator trans- 
ferred by the usual factor}^ procedure 
(including the no-participation group) 
has in fact a realistic view of the proba- 


bility of contipued failure because, as 
\ve have already noted, 62 percent of 
transfers do in fact fail to recover to 
standard production. Thus the higher 
rate oi quitting for transfers as cennpared 
to nontransfers result^ from a more 
pessim.i Stic view of the future. 

The n<e])arti4dpation prf>redure had 
the effect for the members setting up 
management as a hostile pow’cr field. 
They rejected die birces induced b\' tliis 
hostile power fielfl, and group stamlards 
to restrict profluction developed within 
the grouji in opr>ositifm to maiuigeiiient. 
In thi.'i (*onfiict between the power field 
of management an<l the power field of 
t he grou[> , t li e gn m] ) a t i em ] »t ed 1 o re( hi <:e 
the strength of the hostile power fiehd 
relative to the strength of their own 
power field. This change was accom- 
])lished in three ways: il) the group 
increased its own power b}' developing 
a more cohesive and well-disciplined 
group, 1 2; they sc('ured 'Tillies” by 
getting the backing of the union in filing 
a formal grievance about the new piece 
rate, (fi) they attacked the hostile pow’er 
field directly in the form of aggression 
against the supervisor, the time-study 
engineer, and the higher management. 
Thus the aggression ivas derived not 
only from individual frustration but also 
from the confiict between two groups. 
Furthermore, this situation of group 
confiict both helped to define nianage- 
ment as the frustrating agent and gave 
the members strength to express any 
aggressive impulses produced by frus- 
tration. 

Conclusions 

Il is possible for management to 
modify greatly or to remove complete^ 
group resistance to changes in methods 
of tvork and the ensuing piece rates. 


®L. Festinger, K. Back, S. Schachter, H. Kelley, and J Thibaut. Theory and Experifmiii in Social 
Communication (Ann Arbor: Edw'ards Bros., 19,S0). 

^ S. Schachter, N. Eliertson, D. McBride, and D. Gregory, “An Experimental Study of Cohedve- 
ness and Productivity,” Bum. Rd., 1951, IV, No 3. 
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This change can be accomplished by the 
use of group meetings in which manage- 
ment effectively communicates the need 
for change and stimulates group particL 
pation in planning the changes. 

Such participation results in higher 
production, higher morale, and better 
labor-management relations. 

Harwood’s management has long felt 
that such field experiments are the key 
to better labor-management relations. 
It is only by discovering the basic princi- 
ples and applying them to the true causes 
of conflict that an intelligent, effective 
effort can be made to correct the unde- 
sirable effects of the conflict. In addition 
to these practical values, therefore, this 
experiment also contributes to our 
theories of group productivity, group 
processes, and intergroup relations. 

A Cross-cultural Replication 

This experiment was replicated in a 
similar Norwegian factory in 1956, al- 
though necessarily using somewhat dif- 
ferent operational definitions.® Nine 
4-man groups were changed to producing 
new products with a new piece rate. 
The four control groups had low partici- 
pation in planning the changes, but the 
five experimental groups were given more 
participation through a series of meetings 
which were similar to the ^Total partici- 
pation” procedures in the previous ex- 
periment. However, this treatment 
probably produced somewhat weaker 
psychological participation (defiined as 
the amount of influence which the person 


perceives that he exerts on a jointly 
made decision which affects all partici- 
pants). 

The effects of participation on several 
dimensions of labor-management rela- 
tions and on job satisfaction were meas- 
ured by a questionnaire. It was predicted 
that these effects would increase with 
increasing legitimacy of participation 
and with decreasing resistance to the 
methods of introducing the change. 

Compared to the control groups, the 
experimental groups showed trends in 
the direction of greater job satisfaction 
and more favorable attitudes toward 
management. As predicted these effects 
became significant when we controlled 
for the legitimacy of participation and 
for the amount of resistance to change 
as measured by the questionnaire. Thus 
participation produces improved morale 
only to the extent that it is legitimate 
(i.e., the workers feel they have as much 
influence as they should have). Likewise 
participation produces improved morale 
only to the extent that there is no strong 
resistance to the methods of introducing 
change. 

There was no difference between the 
experimental and the control groups in 
the level of production, probably because 
the participation was less relevant and 
because there were stronger group stand- 
ards restricting production. 

The revised theory, specifying the 
conditioning variables, accounts for the 
results of both experiments and also for 
individual differences in reactions to 
participation. 


® J. R. P. French, Jr., J. Israel, and D. Aos, ‘‘An Experiment on Participation in a Norwegian Fac- 
tory,” Bum. ReM.j 1958 (in press). 
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THE DYNAMICS OF POWER: A FIELD STUDY OF 
SOCIAI. INFLUENCE IN GROUPS OF CHILDREN 
By Ronald Lippiti^ Xorman PoJansky^ Fritz Redl^ and Sidney Rosen 


Introduction 

This is one in a series of reports on a 
program of research into the process of 
social influence in groups of children. 
Our initial curiosity focused on the jflie- 
nomenon of behavioral contagion de- 
scribed and clinically conceptualized by 
Redl ^ in an analysis of some of the oj^era- 
tional ])ro!dems of grou]> therapy. We 
defined behavioral c«)ntagion as the spon- 
taneous pick up or imitation by other 
children of a behavior initiated by one 
member of the group, where tiie initiator 
did not disf)lay any intention of getting 
the others to do what he did. Tins is 
distinguished from direct influence in 
which ilie actor initiates behavior which 
has the manifest objective of affecting 
the behavior of another member of the 
group. We decided to study the hypoth- 
esis that the initiation of, and receptivity 
to, such social influence was related to 
the position of the actor in the social 
structure of the group. 


Our first study, in 1048, collected data 
on the processes of ojntagion and direct 
influence in two camps for disturbed 
children, a boys’ camp and a girls’ camp.-' 
In 195U we ilecided it would he methodo- 
logically <]esirable to rejdicate the stud}^ 
in the same boys’ rani]) f hereinafter re- 
ferred to as i\l-camp). We scdected the 
same age group as in ld48 (10-13 3 -ears 
old) and, as before, studied four cabins 
during each of the two four- week camp 
sessions. 

The first study included sixteen groups 
of lower socio-economic background, 
emotionally disturbed, children. For the 
1950 stud 3 - we decided to find a contrast- 
ing camp jjopulaiion of middle-class, 
adjusted Ixw's, as well as to replicate 
the stud\- in the original bo 3 ’'S^ camp. 
We were fortunate to obtain the Ml col- 
laboration of such a camp (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as W-camp) which matched the 
other camp in size of cabin groups, age 
range, length of camp period, adult-cliild 
ration, and type of program philosoph}^.'^ 


Prepared especially for this volume. The reader will find more complete details of this study in a 
forthcoming article in Unman Relations. 

This research program has !>et*n suj>ported by a grant from the Xafioiml Institute of IMental 
Health of the U.S. Public Heahh Ser\ice. Fiitz Ktdl and Ronald Lippilt have functioned as coprin- 
cipal investigators. Xonnan Pf>lansliy and Sidney Rosen have served as project directors. Nlenibers 
of the field teams for this study were: Joseph Masling, Sidney Kosen, Will Xj'selka, Ro])ert Tropp, 
Alan M. W alker. and Robert J. Wolff. 

Previous reports have been: Xorman Polansky ei a!.. “Problems of Interpersonal Relations in 
Research on Grouj)s,” Human Relations, 1949, II, 281--292; X. Polansky, K. Lippitt, and F. Redi, 
“An Investigation of Behavioral Contagion in Groups,’^ Hummt Rdatiom, 1950, III, 319-348; 
X". Polansky, R. Lippitt, and F. Redi, “The Use of Xear-Sociometric Data in Research on Group 
Treatment Processes,'’ Sociomeiry, 1950, XIII, 39-62; D. Grosser, X Polansky, and R. Lippitt, “A 
Laboratory Stud}- of Behavioral Contagion," Human Rdaitons, 1951, IV, 115-142. 


^ F. Redi, “The Phenomenon of Contagion and Shock Effect in Group Therapy,” in SearcMi^his 
mt Delinquency (Xew York: International Universities Press, 1949), pp. 315-328. 

2 N. Polansky, R. Lippilt, and F. Redi, “*Aa Investigation of Behavioral Contagion in Groups,^’ 
op. cii 

® We wish to express deep appreciation to William Morse, director of the University of Michigan 
Fresh Air Camp, and to Ebner Ott, director of Camp Alanito-wish in Wisconsin, for their under- 
standing support, without which this project w’ould not have been possible. 
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This report summarizes the compara- 
tive findings on behavioral contagion 
and direct infiuence processes in the 
M- and W-camps, and also reports the 
1948 data so that the replication of 
findings in M-camp can be evaluated, as 
well as the degree of generalization of 
the findings to the new t 3 rpe of popula- 
tion in W-camp. 

Two research teams of three persons 
each were trained together in the use of 
the same instruments and then spent the 
summer separated, collecting data in 
the two camps. One member of the re- 
search team assigned to the W-camp 
spent a final week in M-camp to get an 
estimate of intercamp obser\''ation re- 
liability. 

After a number of exploratory excur- 
sions it has seemed to us most fruitful to 
formulate our theorizing as contributing 
to a systematic tlieory of social power in 
the face-to-face group. Theorizing about 
the dynamics of power in larger social 
structures has proved stimulating (e.g., 
the contributions of Max Weber and 
Goldhamer and Shils Goldhamer and 
Shils have suggested that power may be 
measured by the number of successful 
power acts divided by the number of 
attempts made. This idea is ver}^ similar 
to one of the indices used in our two 
studies (percent of success of direct in- 
fluence attempts). Another springboard 
for our theorizing has been the work of 
Festinger and his coworkers.® They 
have followed Lewin ^ in defining power 
as potentiality to exert influence. As 
we see it, the dimensions of the concept 
of social power can be differentiated as 
units in the following definition: 


Social power is: (1) the potentiality 
(2) for inducing forces (3) in other persons 
(4) toward acting or changing in a given 
direction. 

Obviously there can be no direct oper- 
ational definition of this concept because 
so many situations and interactions 
would have to be explored to discover 
the exact boundaries of potential” 
power. In our study we have made two 
attempts to approximate a measure- 
ment of power. 

By getting the judgments of all mem- 
bers on the degree of ability of each 
member to influence ^^the other fellow,” 
we have computed an index of attributed 
power. This index is, of course, an in- 
adequate direct measure of power for 
several reasons. For example, the power 
of one or several members may be un- 
tested by the events of group life. There 
may be a bias of being unwilling to recog- 
nize the power of a member to whom one 
does not willingly submit. But the sta- 
bility of the index over time, the amount 
of intermember agreement in making the 
judgments, and the consistent predicted 
relationships to other variables suggest 
this index represents a good approach 
to one aspect of the power syndrome. 

The second measure is an index of the 
degree of behavioral success the member 
has in attempting to influence others. We 
might call this an index of manifest power. 
This also is only an indirect approxima- 
tion of power, because a person with high 
power may not attempt to exert that 
power, or may exercise it only in very 
limited degrees and situations. 

It is within this general theoretical 
framework that we have attempted to 


^ H. H. Gertk and C. W. Mills, editors, From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York : Harper & 
Bros., 1950). 

® H. Goldhamer and E, Shils, “Types of Power and Status,” American Journal of Sociology, XLV 
(1939), 171-182. 

®L. Festinger, S. Schachter, and K. Back, Social Pressures in Informal Groups (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950). 

7 Rurt Lewin, Field Theory and Social Science (New York: Harper & Bros., 1951). 
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organize our findings, and we shall return 
to this framework for interpretive in- 
sights in the final section. 

Methods of Data Collection and 
Analysis 

A. The Measurement of Attributed 
Power. In the first study the children 
sorted the pictures of the other members 
of the group into colored boxes on a num- 
ber of dimensions which were combined 
into a prestige- or attributed-power index. 
This was an individual interview situa- 
tion.® The combined attributed-power in- 
dex correlated highly with the scores on 
the single “group-influence question’’ 
(“Who is best at getting the other fellows 
to do what he wants them to do?”). So 
in the 1950 study the attributed-power 
index for each boy was derived from the 
group judgments on the single question 
of “Who has influence,” on which each 
boy ranked every other boy in his cabin 
by hanging the photographs in rank order 
on a row of nails on a board. 

We decided to use this single “purer” 
measure of attributed power rather than 
the combined index, because it seemed 
likely to us that, if the two camps were 
as widely different as we predicted, the 
various questions about physical strength, 
sex sophistication, etc., would have quite 
different meanings and relations to attri- 
buted power in the two camps. Therefore 
in our report of findings our improved 
direct measurement of perceived influ- 
ence has been compared with the com- 
bined attributed-power index of the 1948 
study. As in that study, these sociometric 
interviews were conducted during the 
first and last weeks of the four-week 
camp session. 

B. Measurement of Liking and Iden- 
tification. In 1948 and 1950, each child 
ranked the other members of his cabin 
group on the criterion of “Like to be 


with.” In the 1950 study, we added an- 
other question which asked each boy to 
select the one other boy in the cabin he 
“Would most like to be.” We hoped this 
latter question would sharpen our under- 
standing of the relationship between in- 
terpersonal feelings and the exerting of 
social influence. 

C. Measurement of Perceived Char- 
acteristics of Each Member. Using the 
picture-ranking technique, each child 
ranked the other group members on: 
goodness in sports, fighting ability (added 
in the 1950 study), sex sophistication, 
and knowledge of campcraft. 

Each counselor ranked each child in 
his group four tunes during the period 
on scales of: adult relatedness, impulsive- 
ness, group-belongingness need, feeling 
of acceptance by the group, conformity to 
group pressures, warmth of relations with 
peers, social sensitivity, and activity 
level. The counselors also did the same 
rank-ordering task as the boys on the 
sociometric items. 

D. The Meastirement of Self-percep- 
tion. The big addition to the measure- 
ment program of the second study was 
asking each child to place his own picture 
in the rank order for the dimensions of 
fighting ability, independence of adults, 
being liked, and influence in the group. A 
pilot study had indicated the children 
were ready and able to do this without 
any discoverable problems of anxiety or 
other aftereffects in the group. 

E. The Measurement of Behavioral 
Contagion and Direct Influence. A 
precategorized observation schedule was 
used by a team of field observers to re- 
cord influence behavior on a sampling 
basis as outlined in the typical time 
schedule below. As in the first study, an 
incident of behavioral contagion was de- 
fined as “an event in which a person’s 
behavior is changed to resemble that of 


® N. Polansky, R. Lippitt, and F. Redi, “The Use of Near-Sociometric Data in Research on Group 
Treatment Processes,*’ op. cit. 
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another person. This change occurs in a 
social-interaction situation in which the 
person acting as the ^initiator' has not 
communicated intent to evoke such a 
change in the other.” Each child wFo 
picked up the behavior was recorded as a 
recipient of the particular contagion. A 
direct-influence attempt was defined as 
social interaction in which one child con- 
sciously and deliberately tries to get an- 
other child to do something, in such a 
way that the research observer is aware 
of the intent,” The manner of the influ- 
ence attempt was coded as directive 
(ordering, commanding) or nondirective 
(suggesting, requesting). All three ob- 
servers checked their reliability periodi- 
cally by observing the same group at the 
same time. Intercamp reliability was 
computed by one observer participating 
in reliability tests in both camps. 

F. The Measurement of Totd Activity. 
On a periodic sampling basis, as indicated 
by the time schedule below, the observer 
focused on a single child in the group and 
recorded all of his activity, coding it in 
the two categories of social activity and 
nonsocial activity. Social acts had other 
persons as their target and referred to the 
realm of social interaction. Nonsocial acts 
were directed toward objects or were 
focused on individual activity and autis- 
tic verbalizations and expressive move- 
ments. 

G. Measurement of Other Character- 
istics of Social Interaction. In addition 
to the recording of influence, and total 
activity, the observers coded a number 
of “other behavioral indicators ” designed 
to test hypotheses about behavioral as- 
pects of status. These categories were: 
(1) implies superior knowledge or skill 
in the other; (2) asks permission of the 
other; (3) sympathetic or solicitous be- 
havior; (4) affection-seeking behavior; 
(5) negative or hostile behavior. All ob- 
servations, in ail categories, were re- 
corded in terms of the initiator and the 
recipient of the act. 


H. The Behavior Sampling Procedure. 
The observer, following the group 
throughout the day, recorded data when- 
ever at least three children of the par- 
ticular cabin group were together. The 
three observers "were rotated systemati- 
cally among the four cabins being studied. 
A typical sampling sequence went like 
this: 

1. Observation of contagion and 


direct influence 15 mins. 

2. Rest period for observer . . 5 mins. 

3. Observation of contagion and 

behavior indicators .... 10 mins. 

4. Rest period for obser\^er . . 1 min. 

5. Observation of total activity of 

one child 2 mins. 

6 Rest period for observer . . 1 min. 

7. Observation of total activity of 

second child 2 mins. 


Then the total cycle began again and 
picked up the other children individually 
for total activity observation. During 
the total camp period, certain children 
were, of course, observed together more 
than others. This was an interesting 
item of data. But to compare the children 
on such things as behavioral influence all 
the data were corrected to equate for the 
amount of time each pair of children 
spent together. The behavior totals used 
in the study are drawn from the following 
cumulated time samples: 

1. Average time each child was under obser- 
vation for behavioral contagion 

M-camp, 15 hrs. 

W-camp, 11 hrs. 

2. Average time each child was under obser- 
vation for direct influence 

M-camp, 9 hrs. 

W-camp, 6| hrs. 

3. Average time each child was under obser- 
vation for behavioral indicators 

M-camp, 6 hrs. 

W-camp, 4J hrs. 

4. Average time each child was under obser- 
vation of individual activity 

M-camp, 30 mins. 

W-camp, 13 mins. 
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1. Interobserver and Intercamp Re- 
liability of Observations of Behavior. 
Periodic interobserver reliability checks 
were made in each camp by having two 
observers record a sample of cabin be- 
havior simultaneously. The observations 
of each observer were systematically 
paired with each other observer's records. 
The reliability was computed as a rank- 
order correlation of the data of the two 
observers for each time sample. The re- 
sults are indicated in Table 1. The cor- 


TABLE 1 

InTEROB SERVER ReLLA^BILITY IN 

1950 Study 


Behavior observed 

M-Camp 
Ave. rho 

W-Camp 
Ave. rho 

Contagion initiation 

.79 

.90 

Contagion pick-up . 
Direct attempt to in- 

.76 

.70 

fluence .... 
Recipient of influence 

.91 

.76 

attempt .... 
Initiator of behavior 

.87 

.59 

indicators . . . 

Recipient of behavior 

.89 

.87 

indicators . . . 

.77 

.82 

Total activity level 
Percent social behav- 

.87 

.87 

ior 

77 

87 


relations seem uniformly high enough to 
give us confidence in relating our various 
items of data, and in comparing data 
from the two camps. Intercamp relia- 
bility was of the same order. 

Although aU these figures were not 
computed in a comparable manner in 
the first study, we do have a comparable 
average reliability correlation of .87 for 
contagion initiation and .76 for contagion 
pick-up in M-camp. 

J. Securing Other Objective Indices 
on Each Camper. In addition to the 
observation data, counselor rating data, 
and camper rank-order judgments, we 


obtained the following information foi 
each camper: (1) age, (2) height, (3) 
weight, (4) last school grade completed, 
(5) socio-economic status of parent as 
estimated by classification of father’s 
occupation, and (6) LQ. estimate from 
the vocabulary section of the Stanford- 
Binet (Form L, 1937). 

The Findings 

The results of our two studies are sum- 
marized in four sections which focus on 
answering the following questions: (1) To 
what extent is behavior toward power 
figures consistent with verbalized attri- 
bution of power? (2) To what extent is 
there a self-perception of own power? 
Does it seem to guide” behavior out- 
put? (3) How is the behavior of recipients 
of high attributed power different from 
that of recipients of low attributed 
power? (4) What evidence is there con- 
cerning the determinants of how power 
is acquired in the group? 
w I. The Attributor’s Behavior toward 
His High-power Choice. A. The group 
member is more likely to ^‘contage^^ from 
the behavior of a high-power member. This 
central hypothesis is supported by the 
data from the M-camp in 1948 and 1950, 
and the generalization is extended by the 
similar findings from the new population 
of normal middle-class boys. Table 2 
indicates that in all four populations 
studied, a total of thirty-two groups, 
group members tend to imitate the be- 
havior of those members to whom they 
have attributed power to influence the 
group.^ 

An inadequacy of the 1948 study was 
that we w^ere unable to handle the possi- 
bility that the greater volume of behav- 
ioral contagion from acts initiated by 
high-power children might be due to a 
generally higher behavior output by such 
children. In the second study an inde- 
pendent measure of total behavior output 
was made, as described on page 626. 
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TABLE 2 


Relationship op Attribtjted Power to Contagion Initiation 


Population 

N 

1948 
study 
Ave. rho 

Sig. 

N 

1950 
study 
Ave. rho 

Sig. 

Ave. rho 
corrected 
for total 
activity 
1950 study 

Mich, boys . . 

8 groups 

.52 

.001 

8 groups 

.58 

.001 

.52 

Girls 

Wis. boys ... 

64 boys 

8 groups 
40 girls 

.71 

.001 

63 boys 

8 groups 
65 boys 

.58 

.001 

.52 


The frequency of contagion initiation for 
each child was then divided by his total 
activity index, and this weighted fre- 
quency was correlated with the attrib- 
uted-power ranking of each child. As 
indicated in the right-hand column of 
Table 3, there was no significant drop 
in the relationship between attributed 
power and contagion pick-up when this 
correction factor for total activity level 
was introduced. Our initial interpretation 
that perception of power, rather than 
sheer activity output, is a major deter- 
minant of contagion pick-up seems to be 
confirmed. 


. The group member is more likely to 
accept direct attempts to influence him 
which are initiated by a high-power member. 
The 1948 study discovered a relationship 
between success of direct induction at- 
tempts and attributed power as well as 
between contagion pick-up and attrib- 
uted power. Table 3 indicates that this 
relationship is confirmed by the replica- 
tion study and can be generalized to the 
new population. In the population of M 
boys the second study found an average 
cabin correlation (rho) of .61 as compared 
with a correlation of .56 in the first study. 
The new population of groups of W boys 


TABLE 3 


Relationship of Attributed Power to Frequency of Successful 
Influence Atteaipts 


Population 

i 

N 

1948 
study 
Ave. rho 

Sig. 

N 

1950 
study 
Ave. rho 

Sig. 

Ave. rho 
corrected 
for total 
activity 
1950 study 

Mich, boys . . 

8 groups 

.56 

i 

.001 

8 groups 

.61 

.001 

.60 

Girls . . 

Wis. boys . . . ^ 

64 boys 

8 groups 
40 girls 

.54 

.001 

63 boys 

8 groups 
65 boys 

.48 

.001 

.45 
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yields an average correlation of .48. All 
of these relationships are statistically 
significant. 

Again we were able to check in the 
second study on the extent to which total 
behavior output might be a factor in 
determining the frequency of successful 
influence. The right-hand column of 
Table 3 indicates that a correction for 
total activity of each child does not 
change the relationship appreciably. 

A second and even more important 
question may be asked: Is the member 
with high attributed power really more 
likely to succeed with each of his influ- 
ence attempts or does he just make more 
influence attempts? To check this ques- 
tion we computed the percentage of all 
influence attempts made by each child 
that were successful and correlated the 
rank order of these percentage indices 
with the rank order of prestige in each 
cabin. The average correlation for the 
16 groups in 1950 is .42 which is statis- 
tically significant {p = .001). The aver- 
age correlation is identical in both camps. 
In general, then, the higher a member’s 
attributed power, the more likely it is 
that each of his influence attempts will 
be successful. 

C. A check on the actual relative attrib- 
uted-power positions of the actor and the 
recipient for each recipient^ ^ of contagion 
initiation and of successful direct-influence 
attempts. The statistical analyses reported 
above have shown that, in general, the 
boys who receive the most verbal choices 
as power figures in the group are the 
most frequent sources of behavioral con- 
tagion and are most successful in their 
direct-influence attempts. But this does 
not demonstrate that the behavior of a 
particular actor is consistent with his 
particular attribution of power to others. 
Perhaps this relationship works in general 
but is not a very consistent psychological 
phenomenon from member to member. 
To check on this possibility a more re- 
fined analysis was made in the second 


study. The data for each boy w^ere an- 
alyzed to check the average amount of 
his contagion pick-up and acceptance of 
direct influence from members whom he 
ranked high (upper half of group) or 
low (lower half of group) on the dimen- 
sion of group influence. Because of our 
interest in the development of social 
stratification, we made separate analyses 
for the first and second half of the four- 
week camp sessions. These data are pre- 
sented in Table 4. 

The upper half of the table indicates 
that in both camps, during the early and 
later parts of the periods, the average 
camper picked up more behavioral con- 
tagion from the boys he rated high on 
power than from those he rated in the 
bottom half of the cabin group. But in 
the lower half of the table we note that 
in the M-groups of boys, during the early 
part of their life together, the average 
member did not accept a significantly 
larger proportion of the direct-influence 
attempts directed toward him by his 
high-power choices than of such attempts 
directed by his low-power choices. A 
more consistent relationship between per- 
ception of power and influence acceptance 
seems to have developed by the second 
half of the camp period. In the W-groups 
behavior seems to be more consistently 
in line with power perception from the 
very beginning. 

D. Attempts to influence high-power 
figures are more likely to he nondirective in 
manner. The 1948 study found that when 
the average group member attempted to 
influence high-power members he tended 
to be deferential in his manner of induc- 
tion. The distinction made by the ob- 
servers was between the directive and 
nondirective manner of influence at- 
tempts. This relationship was confiirmed 
again in the 1950 M-groups, but did not 
hold in the W-groups. This is one of a 
number of clues pointing to differences 
in style of social influence” in the two 
camp cultures. 
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TABLE 4 

Relation of Own Power Choices to Behavior 
A 

Contagion Pick-up from High- as Compared to Low-power Choices 




W-groups 



M-groups 




M. diff. t 

Sig. t 

N 

M. diff. 

Sig. 

First half session 

. . 64 

+.42 

.001 

61 

+.60 

.001 

Second half session . 

. . 65 

+.76 

.001 

57 

+.81 

.001 


B 

Percentage of Direct-Influence Attempts Accepted from High- as Compared to Low-power Choices 


W-groups 


Number showing 

Chi- 

greater percentage 

square 

acceptance from 

test 

High Low 

Sig. 


M -groups 


Number showing 

Chi- 

greater percentage 

square 

acceptance from 

test 

High Low 

Sig. 


First half session . . 

. . 41 

19 

.01 

31 

30 

not sig. 

Second half session . 

. . 40 

25 

.10 

38 

19 

.02 

Combined halves 

. . 45 

19 

.01 

31 

25 

not sig. 


* The number of campers changes slightly from first to second half of the session because of new 
boys entering groups or insufficient data on several children. 

t M. diff. equals mean pick-up of contagion from high-power choices minus mean pick-up of 
contagion from low-power choices. 

t P-value was based on a ^ test of the difference between related means. 


E, Behavior directed toward high-power 
figures tends to he deferential and approval- 
seeking. It seems probable that there are 
many behavioral cues by which one mem- 
ber of this group communicates his degree 
of respect and deference for another 
member. Some individuals and groups 
will be clearer in this communication than 
others. Some individuals will be more sen- 
sitive in reading the cues. As described 
in the section on methodology, the ob- 
servers in this study systematically 
recorded behaviors which had the mean- 
ing of ‘implying superior skill/^ “imply- 
ing superior knowledge/’ and “asking 


for permission.” In the 1948 study such 
data from a sample of four groups in each 
camp were analyzed. It was found that 
the upper half of the power hierarchy re- 
ceived signifiicantly more of these be- 
haviors than the lower half (by a ^test, 
p = .01 level in boys’ camp, .10 in girls’ 
camp). In 1950, this finding was con- 
firmed by a more complete correlational 
study of all groups in the M- and 
W-camps. 

n. The Perception of Own Power 
Position in the Group. On the basis of the 
1948 study we inferred that, from the 
types of interaction reported above, each 
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member would receive cues which would 
tell him that he was being looked '‘up to 
or "down at’’ by his fellow members. 
We inferred that these behavioral mes- 
sages would usually effect the self-per- 
ception of own power or lack of power in 
the group, and that this self-perception 
would tend to steer one’s influence at- 
tempts in the group. Certainly there 
would be many distortions in these seK- 
perceptions arising from past experience 
in other groups and from wishful thinking 
in the present situation, but we postu- 
lated that a specific self-percept about 
position in the present group was being 
formed and was exercising some control 
over behavior output. In the first study 
we lacked the data to check directly on 
this mference. We had evidence that 
members behaved deferentially toward 
those to whom they attributed various 
degrees of power, that the members be- 
haved as though they were aware of this 
information in their attempts to exert 
influence. But we lacked a measure of the 
inferred intervening of self-perception of 
power. In the second study each boy 
ranked himself on amount of power in 
the group. 

An analysis of the degree of corre- 
spondence of self-rankings and attributed 
rankings of power in the group reveals 
a significant positive relationship (p = 
.001) in both camps. In general, the boys 
who had power attributed to them per- 
ceived that they had it. The deviates 
who overrated or underrated their own 
power are the special subjects of another 
study. 

The second part of this analysis reveals 
that in M-camp the boys who perceived 
themselves as having high power made 
more frequent influence attempts, were 
more directive in making these attempts, 
and were more resistant to accepting in- 
fluence from others than were boys who 
perceived themselves as having less power 
in the group. In the W-groups the boys 
who saw themselves as powerful in the 


group were not more directive in their 
behavior, nor were they more resistant to 
influence from others than were boys who 
perceived themselves as less powerful. But 
they did make more frequent influence 
attempts and w^ere more active in genera L 
It does seem clear that self-perception 
of own power was dynamically related to 
the efforts the boys made to utilize their 
power in the group. But differences in 
group standards about appropriate types 
of behavior also seem to play an active 
part in the two camp cultures. 

III. The Behavior of the Recipient of 
Attributed Power in the Group. Now we 
will turn to the data bearing on the rela- 
tionship between attributed power and 
the behavior of the recipients of the 
attributions. 

A, The recipient of attributed power will 
make more frequent attempts to influence 
the behavior of others^ and will he more 
successful in these attempts. As we have 
seen above, those members to whom 
high power has been attributed tend to 
be correct in perceiving this attribution. 
They tend to use this perceived status 
as a basis for making more influence at- 
tempts than do less powerful members. 
From this linkage we would expect to 
find a positive relationship between at- 
tributed position and volume of influence 
attempts. Table 5 confirms this inference. 

We have already noted in Table 3 that 
these influence attempts tend to be more 
successful when initiated by recipients of 
high power ratings. Although these rela- 
tionships are ail significant, they are low 
enough to remind us that important 
forces are not taken into account. As the 
1948 study pointed out, some children 
who are not high in attributed power act 
as though they were, in terms of influ- 
ence attempts, and other children who 
do have high prestige positions do not 
use their power to wield influence in 
the group, 

B. The recipient of attributed power will 
be more directive in his influence attempts. 
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TABLE 5 

Relationship op Attributed Power to Frequency op Influence Attempts 


Population 

N 

1948 study 
Ave. rho 

Sig. 

N 

1950 study 
Avt. rho 

Sig. 

Mich, boys 

8 ^:roups 

.43 

.01 

8 groups 

.49 

.001 


64 boys 



63 boys 



Girls 

8 groups 
40 girls 

.66 

.01 




Wis. boys 




8 groups 
65 boys 

.35 

.02 


We have noted previously that both of 
our M-camp studies show that members 
with high attributed power in the group 
of boys tend to be approached more non- 
directively in the influence attempts that 
are directed toward them. This did not 
seem to be the case in the groups of 
W boys. Now we ask the question, do 
members with the power to make suc- 
cessful inductions tend to be more direc- 
tive in their manner? We find that high- 
power boys in M-groups are significantly 
more directive (average rho of .49 in 
1948, and .39 in 1950; p = .01 in both 
cases) in their influence attempts. This 
relationship was positive but did not 
reach significance in W-camp. This con- 
firms the 1948 findings in the M-camp, 
and confirms the picture of a different 
influence style in W-camp. 

IV. Characteristics Associated with 
Being a Recipient of Attributed Power. 
Although the focus of the study was on 
the process of influence rather than on 
the determinants of influence positions, 
we have a variety of clues about the 
latter which can be summarized at this 
point. 

A . High-power boys tend to be different 
in the amount and pattern of their total 
activity output. The reader will remember 
that independent samples of total ac- 
tivity were taken which were broken 
down into social or person-oriented be- 
havior and nonsocial (i.e., object and 


activity-oriented behavior). A chi-square 
test of the difference in volume of social 
behavior of children in the upper half 
of the power rankings versus the volume 
of such behavior by campers in the lower 
half indicated positive relationships (M, 
p = .10; W, ^ == .003). The relationships 
of attributed power with nonsocial ac- 
tivity were not signiflcant. In making the 
analysis it was noted that boys in the 
W-camp who were very low or very high 
in object-oriented behavior seemed to 
have less attributed power than those 
boys who showed an average amount. 
A chi-square of the middle half against 
the combined upper and lower quarters 
on attributed power showed a significant 
relationship \p = .05). This suggests 
that the high-power boy tends to be one 
who, among other characteristics, is high 
in his social-relations output and who 
shows an average amount of object- 
related and program-activity-related be- 
havior. Boys who are lowest in power are 
low in social activity and are either very 
high or very low in nonsocial activity. 

B. High-power boys have physical supe- 
riority. On the basis of clinical observa- 
tions we postulated that the group 
standards of the M and W cabin groups 
would place a positive value on physical 
prowess as a basis for attributing influ- 
ence position in the group. This idea is 
confirmed by the highly significant rho 
of .81 found in each camp between at- 
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tributed power and perceived fighting 
ability. 

When we explore the meaning of this 
relationship further we find that neither 
height nor weight is significantly related 
to attributed power, but in the W-camp 
height, weight, and age are significantly 
related to perceived fighting ability (by 
chi-square, the respective ^’s are 0.1, 
.001 and .001). In the M-camp, however, 
none of these variables relates to per- 
ceived fighting ability. Observations in 
the two camps suggest that in the 
W-camp, where fighting hardly ever 
occurs, the perception of fighting ability 
is really a perception of potential fighting 
ability and is based on the most obvious 
cues of physical size, but in the M-camp, 
where a good deal of fighting actually 
takes place, the perception is based on 
performance, which probably does not 
correlate very highly with physical size 
or age in such a relatively homogeneous 
age population. 

C. High-power boys are superior in 
campcraft. We also thought it was prob- 
ably in these groups that some prestige 
value would be attached to skill in per- 
forming the variety of campcraft activi- 
ties which the adult leadership provides 
as part of camp life. This hypothesis is 
also confirmed. In the M-camp, the rho 
between skill in campcraft as perceived 
by cabinmates and ratings of power made 
by the same boys was .74; in the W-camp, 
the rho was .68. Both are significant at 
the .001 level. 

D. High-power hoys are liked better and 
identified with more than other group mem- 
bers, Certainly we are not able, in this 
type of analysis, to demonstrate whether 
boys who achieve high-power positions 
become liked because of their positions 
or whether boys who are liked have 
power attributed to them. Such an anal- 
ysis calls for a developmental or experi- 
mental study. It will be recalled that each 
boy did rank all other members of the 
group on a dimension of personal liking, 


and also selected the boy in the group 
they would most like to be. The M and 
W rhos between campers’ rankings of 
the order in which they like cabinmates 
and the order in wEich they see cabin- 
mates as being influential are .63 and .76, 
The respective camp rhos between at- 
tributed power and ranking according 
to the order in which campers identify 
with cabinmates are .68 and .82. Again, 
all are significant at the .001 level. 

The intercorrelations between liking, 
perceived fighting ability, and perceived 
campcraft skills are appreciably lower 
than the correlation of each of these 
factors with attributed power. Probably 
the various attributes contribute to 
varying degrees in attributing influence 
to the power figures in the group. 

E, Other clues on determinants of at- 
tributed power. We were able to compute 
an estimate of intelligence (I.Q.) in each 
camp from scores on a vocabulary test. 
As would be expected, the mean I.Q. 
estimate was significantly higher in the 
W-camp (121 as compared to 103), but 
the total dispersion of scores was greater 
in the M-camp. In the M-camp there was 
no significant relationship of I.Q. level 
to attributed power, although the boys 
in the middle range on I.Q. tended to 
have more attributed powder than those 
boys at the top or bottom of the scale. 
In the W-camp there was a significant 
positive relationship {p = .01) between 
I.Q. and attributed powder. 

Another measure which was of con- 
siderable theoretical interest to us as the 
result of our findings in the first study 
was the counselor rating of impulse con- 
trol. In the 1948 study we found no rela- 
tionship between rated level of impul- 
siveness and influence in the general run 
of camp situations. This negative finding 
was confirmed in the 1950 study in both 
camps. But we would like to recall the 
additional insight we gained in the first 
study on the relation of impulsiveness to 
behavioral contagion. Our hypothesis was 
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TABLE 6 

Determnants op Contagion Initiation in General 
AND IN A Situation op Group Frustr.\tion 



In general 
camp situation 

Experimental 

situation 


F 

P 

F 

P 

Attributed power X contagion initiation 
Impulsiveness X contagion initiation . 

. . 8.666 
. .160 

N - 32 

.01 

Not sig. 

2.601 

4.040 

Not sig- 
.05 


that, although impulsive children did 
not have high attributed power and did 
not serve as contagion triggers in the 
general run of group situations, we would 
expect them to be high contagion initia- 
tors in situations of high group frustra- 
tion where adult controls were irritating. 
We set up a special experimental situa- 
tion with four cabin groups in M-camp. 

The children were brought into a room, 
knew that they were going to be asked to go 
through a group interview with the aid of a 
projective picture. However, as the situation 
was staged, the picture was to be brought by 
some outside person who had not arrived as 
yet with it. His orders to us were that the 
treats — which were in fuU and obvious vievr 
and enticingly referred to — could not be had 
until the picture arrived. As had been ex- 
pected, this situation was adequate for pro- 
ducing frustration, if various sorts of aggres- 
sion toward each other and toward us may 
be taken as any index. For the four groups, 
the average waiting period until we felt that 
further frustration would be totally disrup- 
tive was 18 minutes. Contagion (initiations) 
as well as running protocol material were 
recorded during these sessions. 

The children in these groups may be 
divided according to whether they had 
been above or below the median in at- 
tributed power, and above or below the 
median in impulsiveness in terms of the 
counselors’ ratings. In Table 6 is given 
the relationship between these two fac- 
tors for the children in general through- 
out the four-week period, and in this 


specific situation (as based on analysis 
of variance into four components). 

Although the relationship between con- 
tagion-initiation ability and attributed 
power for these children throughout the 
four-week period of observation w^as sig- 
nificant at beyond the 1-percent level, 
the relationship between these two fac- 
tors during the experimental situation 
does not approach significance. On the 
other hand, although throughout the 
four weeks of observation the relation- 
ship between contagion-initiation ability 
and impulsiveness was not significant, it 
is significant at just below the 5-percent 
point during these experiments. 

In rektion to the question of who is 
most susceptible to the kinds of contagion 
which occur in such situations, results 
are in the same direction — that is, there 
was no relationship found throughout 
the camp period between the level of 
impulsiveness and contagion suscepti- 
bility. In this particular experimental 
situation, however, we find that the 
general susceptibility to both contagion 
and impulsiveness is significantly re- 
lated to the numbers of contagions 
“received” at beyond the .01 level. Of 
the two, “general susceptibility” plays 
the greater role (ratio of the variances be- 
ing about 2 ; 1). It w^ould seem, then, that 
the child who was generally susceptible 
to contagious influence continued to be 
so in these situations, although the 
character of the actors and acts imitated 
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as well as of his typical cocontagers had 
altered. 

The results of this small series of ex- 
periments indicate that, under a situation 
of stress in which there is a dominant group 
mood^ the usual determinant of influence 
in these groups broke down, and the im- 
pulsive child came into his own as an 
initiator of behavioral contagion, and as a 
ready follower thereof. 

Summary and Conclusions 

In our introduction we stated three 
objectives of the study reported in this 
paper. It seems appropriate to summarize 
in terms of these aims: 

Replication of Previous Field Study. 
Our repetition of essentially the same 
study design in the same camp (of dis- 
turbed lower socio-economic-class chil- 
dren) revealed the same relationship be- 
tween the variables of attributed power, 
contagion initiation, successful direct 
influence, contagion pick-up, and accept- 
ance of influence. The following relation- 
ships were confirmed: 

1. The group member is more likely 
to imitate the behavior of those members 
to whom he attributes high power in the 
group. 

2. The group member is more likely 
to accept the induction attempts of 
members with high attributed power. 

3. Attempts to influence members 
with high attributed power are more non- 
directive in manner than those attempts 
directed toward low-power choices. 

4. Members with high attributed power 
receive more deference behavior from 
other members than do low-power choices. 

5 . Members with high attributed power 
initiate more social influence attempts 
than do low-power choices, and are more 
successful. 

6 . Members with high attributed power 
are more directive in the manner of their 
influence attempts than the low-pow-er 
members. 

7 . Members with high attributed power 
voluntarily pick up behavioral contagion 


more frequently than do low-power 
choices, and tend to resist direct influ- 
ence attempts more frequently than do 
low-power choices. 

8. It was again found that attributed- 
power choices were highly related to the 
children’s judgments of physical prowess 
and personal liking. 

9. There was no relationship between 
ratings of behavioral impulsiveness and 
attributed power in the over-all camp 
situation. The cabin experiment on im- 
pulse control in the 1948 study showed a 
significant relationship between impul- 
siveness and group influence under 
special conditions of group frustration. 

This confirmation of all the major 
findings of the first study seems to us to 
be a rather impressive check on the type 
of behavior sampling and categorization 
techniques used, as well as lending weight 
to the validity of the data as represent- 
ing a true picture of the social mfluence 
dynamics of this type of population of 
groups. 

Checking Additional Hypotheses. 
1. In the theoretical interpretation of 
the findings of the first study we postu- 
lated the existence of a self-perception 
of own power which we inferred wmuld 
develop from the behavioral feedback 
of deferential behavior from fellow mem- 
bers. We inferred that this self-percept 
would act as one determinant of behavior 
output. By extending our methodology 
to the measurement of perception of 
own power in the second study we were 
able to confirm that : 

a. Perception of own power position 
in the group is positively related to 
actual attributed position. 

b. Perception of own power is related 
to social behavior produced. Those with 
a self-perception of high power make 
more frequent, more successful, and more 
directive-influence attempts, and are 
more resistant to inductions from others. 
They also are more active in voluntarily 
picking up behavior patterns initiated by 
others (behavioral contagion) . 
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2. A second missing link in our first 
study was the lack of information on the 
variable of total activity level It was 
impossible to check on the possible in- 
terpretation that high-power children 
might be more frequent sources of conta- 
gion because of a higher total activity 
level than low-power children. Our 
independent measurement of activity 
level in the second study makes it possible 
for us to conclude that : 

a. Activity level is not an independent 
determinant of frequency of contagion 
initiation or of successful induction. 

5. Members with high attributed power 
do tend to be more socially active than 
low-power choices. This is not true for 
frequency of nonsocial behavior. 

3. In our attempt to explore further 
some of the determinants of attributed 
power in M-camp we discovered that: 

a. Old campers do not have signifi- 
cantly more attributed power. 

b. Intelligence level is not significantly 
related to attributed power. 

Generalization to a Different Type of 
Population. Our third objective was to 
explore the generalization of our findings 
to a contrasting population of normal 
middle-class children in a different sum- 
mer camp setting. As indicated in our 
presentation of results, most of the basic 
relations between attributed power, per- 
ception of own power, and behavioral 
influence were found to hold for this 
different population of groups. But 


differences were also discovered which 
have provided clues to further compara- 
tive analysis which will be reported else- 
where. Camp differences noted in this 
paper are : 

1. In the W-camp low-power members 
are not significantly more nondirective in 
attempting to influence high-power mem- 
bers. 

2. High-power members are not more 
directive in their attempts to influence 
low-power members. 

3. In the W-camp the boys with high 
attributed power were not more spon- 
taneously active in picking up the be- 
havior of others (contagion pick-up) 
than were low-power boys. 

4. In the W-camp the boys who per- 
ceived themselves as having high power 
were not more directive than low-power 
boys. 

5. Nor were these boys more resistant 
to influence attempts than the low-power 
choices. 

6. In the W-camp there was a sig- 
nificant relationship between intelligence 
and attributed power, and between 
height and weight and attributed fighting 
ability. None of these relationships held 
in M-camp. 

These differences seem to suggest a 
difference in the style and reciprocity of 
social influence in the two camps, and 
also differences in certain sources of 
power, e.g., intelligence, physical size, 
and conformity. 
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ATTITUDE DEVELOPMENT AS A FUNCTION OF 
REFERENCE GROUPS: THE BENNINGTON STUDY 
By Theodore M. Newcomb 


IMembership in established groups 
usually involves the taking on of whole 
patterns of interrelated behavior and at- 
titudes. This was one of the hypotheses 
pursued in the study which is reported 
here in part. The group selected for study 
consisted of the entire student body at 
Bennington College — more than 600 in- 
dividuals — between the years 1935 and 
1939. One of the problems to be investi- 
gated was that of the manner in which 
the patterning of behavior and attitudes 
varied with different degrees of assimila- 
tion into the community. 

Not all of the attitudes and behaviors 
that are likely to be taken on by new 
members, as they become absorbed into 
a community, can be investigated in a 
single study. A single, though rather in- 
clusive, area of adaptation to the college 
community was therefore selected for 
special study, namely, attitudes toward 
public affairs. There were two reasons for 
this selection: (1) methods of attitude 
measurement were readily available; and 


(2) there was an unusually high degree of 
concern, in this community at this time, 
over a rather wide range of public issues. 
This latter fact resulted partly from the 
fact that the college opened its doors dur- 
ing the darkest days of the depression of 
the 1930’s, and its formative period oc- 
curred in the period of social change 
characterized by the phrase ‘^the New 
Deal.^^ This was also the period of gather- 
ing war clouds in Europe. Underlying 
both of these circumstances, however, 
was the conviction on the part of the 
faculty that one of the foremost duties 
of the college was to acquaint its some- 
what oversheltered students with the na- 
ture of their contemporary social world. 

In a membership group in which cer- 
tain attitudes are approved (i.e., held 
by majorities, and conspicuously so by 
leaders), individuals acquire the ap- 
proved attitudes to the extent that the 
membership group (particularly as sym- 
bolized by leaders and dominant sub- 
groups) serves as a positive point of 
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reference. The findings of the Bennington 
study seem to be better understood in 
terms of this thesis than any 3ther. The 
distinction between membership group 
and reference group is a crucial one, in 
fact, although the original report did 
not make explicit use of it. 

The above statement does not imply 
that no reference groups other than the 
membership group are involved in atti- 
tude formation; as we shall see, this is 
distinctly not the case. Neither does it 
imply that the use of the membership 
group as reference group necessarily re- 
sults in adoption of the approved atti- 
tudes. It may also result in their rejec- 
tion; hence the word positive in the initial 
statement. It is precisely these variations 
in degree and manner of relationship 
between reference group and membership 
group which must be known in order to 
explain individual variations in attitude 
formation, as reported in this study. 

The essential facts about the Benning- 
ton membership group are as follows: 
(1) It was small enough (about 250 
women students) so that data could be 
obtained from every member. (2) It was 
in most respects self-sufficient; college 
facilities provided not only the necessities 
of living and studying, but also a coopera- 
tive store, post office and Western Union 
office, beauty parlor, gasoline station, 
and a wide range of recreational oppor- 
tunities. The average student visited the 
four-mile-distant village once a week 
and spent one week end a month away 
from the college. (3) It was self-conscious 
and enthusiastic, in large part because 
it was new (the study was begun during 
the first year in which there was a senior 
class) and because of the novelty and 
attractiveness of the college’s educational 
plan. (4) It was unusually active and 
concerned about public issues, largely 
because the faculty felt that its educa- 
tional duties included the familiarizing 
of an oversheltered student body with 
the implications of a depression-torn 
America and a war-threatened world. 


(5) It was relatively homogeneous in re- 
spect to home background; tuition was 
very high, and the large majority of 
students came from urban, economically 
privileged families whose social attitudes 
were conservative. 

Most individuals in this total member- 
ship group went through rather marked 
changes in attitudes toward public issues, 
as noted below. In most cases the total 
membership group served as the refer- 
ence group for the changing attitudes. 
But some individuals changed little or 
not at all in attitudes during the four 
years of the study; attitude persistence 
was in some of these cases a function 
of the membership group as reference 
group and in some cases it was not. 
Among those who did change, moreover, 
the total membership group sometimes 
served as reference group but sometimes 
it did not. An oversimple theory of ^^as- 
similation into the community” thus 
leaves out of account some of those whose 
attitudes did and some of those whose 
attitudes did not change; they remain 
unexplained exceptions. A theory which 
traces the impact of other reference 
groups as well as the effect of the mem- 
bership group seems to account for all 
cases without exception. 

The general trend of attitude change 
for the total group is from freshman 
conservatism to senior nonconservatism 
(as the term was commonly applied to 
the issues toward which attitudes were 
measured). During the 1936 presidential 
election, for example, 62 percent of 
the freshmen and only 14 percent of the 
juniors and seniors “voted” for the 
Republican candidate, 29 percent of 
freshmen and 54 percent of juniors and 
seniors for Roosevelt, and 9 percent of 
freshmen as compared with 30 percent 
of juniors and seniors for the Socialist 
or Communist candidates. Attitudes to- 
ward nine specific issues were measured 
during the four years of the study, and 
seniors were less conservative in ah of 
them than freshmen; six of the nine 
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differences are statistically reliable. These 
differences are best shown by a Likert- 
type scale labeled Political and Economic 
Progressivism (PEP) which dealt with 
such issues as unemployment, public 
relief, and the rights of organized labor, 
which were made prominent by the New 
Deal. Its odd-even reliability was about 
.9, and it was given once or more during 
each of the four years of the study to 
virtually all students. The critical ratios 
of the differences between freshmen and 
juniors-seniors in four successive years 
ranged between 3.9 and 6.5; the differ- 
ence between the average freshman and 
senior scores of 44 individuals (the entire 
class that graduated in 1939) gives a 
critical ratio of 4.3. 

As might be anticipated in such a 
community, individual prestige was asso- 
ciated with nonconservatism. Frequency of 
choice as one of five students “most 
worthy to represent the College’’ at an 
intercollegiate gathering was used as a 
measure of prestige. Nominations were 
submitted in sealed envelopes by 99 per- 
cent of all students in two successive 
years, wdth almost identical results. 
The nonconservatism of those with high 
prestige is not merely the result of the 
fact that juniors and seniors are charac- 
terized by both high prestige and non- 
conservatism; in each class those who 
have most prestige are least conservative. 
For example, ten freshmen receiving 2 to 
4 choices had an average PEP score of 

64.6 as compared with 72.8 for freshmen 
not chosen at all (high scores are con- 
servative); eight sophomores chosen 12 
or more times had an average score of 

63.6 as compared with 71.3 for those not 
chosen; the mean PEP score of five 
juniors and seniors chosen 40 or more 
times was 50.4 and of the fifteen chosen 
12 to 39 times, 57.6, as compared with 
69.0 for those not chosen. In each class, 
those intermediate in prestige are also 
intermediate in average PEP score. 

Such were the attitudinal character- 
istics of the total membership group, 


expressed in terms of average scores. 
Some individuals, however, showed these 
characteristics in heightened form and 
others failed to show them at all. An 
examination of the various reference 
groups in relation to which attitude 
change did or did not occur, and of the 
ways in which they were brought to 
bear, will account for a large part of such 
attitude variance. 

Information concerning reference 
groups was obtained both directly, from 
the subjects themselves, and indirectly, 
fiom other students and from teachers. 
Chief among the indirect procedures was 
the obtaining of indexes of community 
citizenship” by a guess-who technique. 
Each of twenty-four students, carefully 
selected to represent every cross section 
and grouping of importance within the 
community, named three individuals 
from each of three classes who were 
reputedly most extreme in each of 
twenty-eight characteristics related to 
community citizenship. The relationship 
between reputation for community iden- 
tification and nonconservatism is a close 
one, in spite of the fact that no reference 
was made to the latter characteristic 
when the judges made their ratings. A 
reputation index was computed, based 
upon the frequency with which individ- 
uals were named in five items dealing 
with identification with the community, 
minus the number of times they were 
named in five other items dealing with 
negative community attitude. Examples 
of the former items are: ^ Absorbed in 
college community affairs,’^ and “influ- 
enced by community expectations re- 
garding codes, standards, etc.” ; examples 
of the latter are: “indifferent to activities 
of student committees,” and “resistant 
to community expectations regarding 
codes, standards, etc.” The mean senior 
PEP score of fifteen individuals whose 
index was +• 15 or more was 54.4; of sixty- 
three whose index was +4 to —4, 65.3; 
and of ten whose index was — 15 or less, 
68 . 2 . 
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To have the reputation of identifying 
oneself with the community is not the 
same thing, however, as to identify the 
community as a reference group for a 
specific purpose — e.g., in this case, as a 
point of reference for attitudes toward 
public issues. In short, the reputation 
index is informative as to degree and 
direction of tendency to use the total 
membership group as a general reference 
group, but not necessarily as a group to 
which social attitudes are referred. For 
this purpose information was obtained 
directly from students. 

Informal investigation had shown that 
whereas most students were aware of the 
marked freshman-to-senior trend away 
from conservatism, a few (particularly 
among the conservatives) had little or 
no awareness of it. Obviously, those not 
aware of the dominant community trend 
could not be using the community as a 
reference group for an attitude. (It does 
not follow, of course, that all those who 
are aware of it are necessarily using the 
community as reference group.) A simple 
measure of awareness was therefore de- 
vised. Subjects w^ere asked to respond 
in two ways to a number of attitude 
statements taken from the PEP scale: 
first, to indicate agreement or disagree- 
ment (for example, with the statement: 
^^The budget should be balanced before 
the government spends any money on 
social security^’) ; and second, to estimate 
what percentage of freshmen, juniors and 
seniors, and faculty would agree with the 
statement. From these responses was 
computed an index of divergence (of own 
attitude) from the estimated majority of 
juniors and seniors. Thus a positive index 
on the part of a senior indicates the 
degree to which her own responses are 
more conservative than those of her 
classmates, and a negative index the 
degree to which they are less conserva- 
tive, Those seniors whose divergence 
index more or less faithfully reflects the 
true difference between own and class 
attitude may (or may not) be using the 


class as an attitude reference group; those 
whose divergence indexes represent an 
exaggerated or minimized version of the 
true relationship between own and class 
attitude are clearly not using the class 
as an attitude reference group, or if so, 
only in a fictitious sense. (For present 
purposes the junior-senior group may be 
taken as representative of the entire 
student body, since it is the group which 
“sets the tone” of the total membership 
group.) 

These data were supplemented by 
direct information obtained in interviews 
with seniors in three consecutive classes, 
just prior to graduation. Questions were 
asked about resemblance between own 
attitudes and those of class majorities 
and leaders, about parents^ attitudes and 
own resemblance to them, about any 
alleged “social pressure to become lib- 
eral,” about probable reaction if the 
dominant college influence had been 
conservative instead of liberal, etc. 
Abundant information was also available 
from the college personnel office and from 
the college psychiatrist. It was not pos- 
sible to combine all of these sources of 
information into intensive studies of each 
individual, but complete data were as- 
sembled for (roughly) the most conserva- 
tive and least conservative sixths of 
three consecutive graduating classes. The 
twenty-four nonconservative and nine- 
teen conservative seniors thus selected 
for intensive study were classified accord- 
ing to their indexes of conservative di- 
vergence and of community reputation. 
Thus eight sets of seniors were identified, 
all individuals within each set having 
in common similar attitude scores, similar 
reputations for community identification, 
and similar degrees of awareness (based 
upon divergence index) of own attitude 
position relative to classmates. The fol- 
lowing descriptions of these eight sets of 
seniors will show that there was a char- 
acteristic pattern of relationship between 
membership group and reference group 
within each of the sets. 
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1. Conservatives j reputedly negatlvistic, 
aware of their own relative conservatism. 
Four of the five are considered stubborn 
or resistant by teachers (all five, by stu- 
dent judges). Three have prestige scores 
of 0, scores of the other two being about 
average for their class. Four of the five 
are considered by teachers or psychia- 
trist, or by both, to be overdependent 
upon one or both parents. All of the four 
who were interviewed described their 
major hopes ^ on entering college, in terms 
of social rather than academic prestige ; all 
four felt that they had been defeated in 
this aim. The following verbatim quota- 
tions are illustrative: 

E2: “Probably the feeling that (my 
instructors) didn’t accept me led me 
to reject their opinions.” (She esti- 
mates classmates as being only mod- 
erately less conservative than herself, 
but faculty as much less so.) 

G32 “I wouldn’t care to be intimate with 
those so-called Tiberal’ student lead- 
ers.” {She claims to he satisfied with a 
small group of friends. She is chosen 
as friend, in a sociometric question- 
naire responded to by all students, 
only twice, and reciprocates both 
choices; both are conservative stu- 
dents.) 

F22: “I wanted to disagree with all the 
noisy liberals, but I was afraid and I 
couldn’t. Sol built up a wall inside me 
against what they said. I foimd I 
couldnH compete^ so I decided to stick 
to my father’s ideas. For at least two 
years Fve been insidated against 
all college influences.” (She is chosen 
but once as a friend, and does not 
reciprocate that choice.) 

QIO: (who rather early concluded that she 
had no chance of social success in 
college) “It hurt me at first, but now 
I don’t give a damn. The things I really 
care about are mostly outside the col- 
lege. I think radicalism symbolizes the 
college for me more than anything 
else.” (Needless to say, she has no use 
for radicals.) 

For these four individuals (and probably 
for the fifth also) the community serves 


as reference group in a negative sense, and 
the home-and-family group in a positive 
sense. Thus their conservatism is dually 
reinforced. 

2. Conservatives, reputedly negativisfic, 
7inaware of their own relative conservatism. 
All five are described by teachers, as well 
as by guess-who judges, to be stubborn or 
resistant. Four have prestige scores of 0, 
and the fifth a less than average score. 
Each reciprocated just one friendship 
choice. Four are considered insecure in 
social relationships, and all five are re- 
garded as extremely dependent upon 
parents. In interviews four describe with 
considerable intensity, and the fifth with 
more moderation, precollege experiences 
of rebuff, ostracism, or isolation, and all 
describe their hopes, on entering college, 
in terms of making friends or avoiding 
rebuff rather than in terms of seeking 
prestige. All five felt that their (rather 
modest) aims had met with good success. 
Each of the five denies building up any 
resistance to the acceptance of liberal 
opinions (but two add that they would 
have resented any such pressure, if felt). 
Three believe that only small, special 
groups in the college have such opinions, 
while the other two describe themselves 
as just going their own way, paying no 
attention to anything but their own little 
circles and their college work. Typical 
quotations follow: 

Q47: “Fm a perfect middle-of-the-roader, 
neither enthusiast nor critic. I’d 
accept anything if they just let me 
alone. . . . I’ve made all the friends 
I want.” (Only one of her friendship 
choices is reciprocated.) 

Q19: “Lj high school I was always thought 
of as my parents’ daughter. I never felt 
really accepted for myseK. ... I 
wanted to make my own way here, 
socially, but independence from my 
family has never asserted itself in 
other ways.” (According to guess-who 
ratings, she is highly resistant to 
faculty authority.) 
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L12 : “What I most wanted was to get over 
being a scared bunny. ... I always 
resent doing the respectable thing 
just because it’s the thing to do, but I 
didn’t realize I was so different, 
politically, from my classmates. At 
least I agree with the few people I 
ever talk to about such matters.” 
(Sociometric responses place her in a 
small, conservative group.) 

Q81: “I hated practically all my school life 
before coming here. I had the perfect 
inferiority complex, and I pulled out 
of school social life — out of fear. I 
didn’t intend to repeat that mistake 
here. . . .I’ve just begun to be success- 
ful in winning friendships , and 1 ’ ve been 
blissfully happy here.” (She is described 
by teachers as “pathologically bellig- 
erent”; she receives more than the 
average number of friendship choices, 
but reciprocates only one of them.) 

For these five individuals, who are nega- 
tivistic in the sense of being near-isolates 
rather than rebels, the community does 
not serve as reference group for public 
attitudes. To some extent, their small 
friendship groups serve in this capacity, 
but in the main they still refer such areas 
of their lives to the home-and-family 
group. They are too absorbed in their 
own pursuits to use the total membership 
group as a reference group for most other 
purposes, too. 

3. Conservatives, not reputedly negativ- 
istic, aware of their own relative conserva- 
tism, Three of the five are described by 
teachers as “cooperative” and “eager,” 
and none as stubborn or resistant. Four 
are above average in prestige. Four are 
considered by teachers or by guess-who 
raters, or both, to retain very close paren- 
tal ties. All four who were intervnewed 
had more or less definite ambitions for 
leadership on coming to college, and all 
felt that they had been relatively suc- 
cessful — though, in the words of one of 
them, none ever attained the “really 
top-notch positions.” All four are aware 
of conflict between parents and college 
community in respect to public attitudes, 


and all quite consciously decided to 
“string along” with parents, feeling self- 
confident of holding their own in college 
in spite of being atypical in this respect. 
Sample quotations follow : 

Q73: “/’w all my another has in the world. 
It’s considered intellectually superior 
here to he liberal or radical. This puts 
me on the defensive, as I refuse to con- 
sider my mother beneath me inteUec- 
tually, as so many other students do. 
Apart from this, I have loved every 
aspect of college life.” (A popular girl, 
many of whose friends are among the 
nonconservative college leaders.) 

Q78: ^^I’ve come to realize how much my 
mother’s happiness depends on me, and 
the best way I can help her is to do 
things with her at home as often as I can. 
This has resulted in my not getting 
the feel of the college in certain ways, 
and I know my general conservatism 
is one of those ways. But it has not 
been important enough to me to make 
me feel particularly left out. If you’re 
genuine and inoffensive about your 
opinions, no one really minds here if 
you remain conservative.” (Another 
popular girl, whose friends were found 
among many groups.) 

F32: “Eamf/y against faculty has been my 
struggle here. As soon as I felt reaUy 
secure here I decided not to let the 
college atmosphere affect me too 
much. Every time I’ve tried to rebel 
against my family I’ve found out how 
terribly wrong I am, and so I’ve 
naturally kept to my parents’ atti- 
tudes.” (While not particularly popu- 
lar, she shows no bitterness and con- 
siderable satisfaction over her college 
experience.) 

Q35: “I’ve been aware of a protective shell 
against radical ideas. When I found 
several of my best friends getting that 
way, I either had to go along or just 
shut out that area entirely. I couldn’t 
respect myself if I had changed my 
opinions just for that reason, and so I 
almost deliberately lost interest — 
really, it was out of fear of losing my 
friends.” (A very popular girl, with 
no trace of bitterness, who is not con- 
sidered too dependent upon parents.) 
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For these five the total membership 
group does not serve as reference group 
in respect to public attitudes, but does so 
serve for most other purposes. At some 
stage in their college careers the conflict 
between college community and home 
and family as reference group for public 
attitudes was resolved in favor of the 
latter. 

4. Conservatives, not reputedly negativ- 
istic, not aware of their own relative conserv- 
atism, All four are consistently described 
by teachers as conscientious and coopera- 
tive; three are considered over docile and 
uncritical of authority. All are charac- 
terized by feelings of inferiority. AH are 
low in prestige, two receiving scores of 0; 
all are low in friendship choices, but 
reciprocate most of these few choices. 
Two are described as in conflict about 
parental authority, and two as dependent 
and contented. All four recall consider- 
able anxiety as to whether they would fit 
into the college community; all feel that 
they have succeeded better than they had 
expected. Sample statements from inter- 
views follow: 

D22: ‘U’d like to think like the college 
leaders, but I’m not bold enough and 
I don’t know enough. So the college 
trend means little to me; I didn’t even 
realize how much more conservative 
I am than the others. I guess my 
family influence has been strong enotigh 
to counterbalance the college influeiice.^^ 
(This girl was given to severe emo- 
tional upsets, and according to per- 
sonnel records, felt alone and helpless 
except when with her parents.”) 

M12: isn’t that I’ve been resisting any 

pressure to become liberal. The in- 
fluences here didn’t matter enough to 
resist, I guess. All thafs really impor- 
tant that has happened to ^ne occurred 
outside of college, and so I never be- 
came very susceptible to college in- 
fluences.” (Following her engagement 
to be married, in her second year, she had 
^^practically retired^^ from community 
life.) 


Q68: ^'If I’d had more time here I’d prob- 
ably have caught on to the liberal 
drift here. But I’ve been horribly 
busy making money and tiyung to 
keep my coUege work up. Politics and 
that sort of thing I’ve always associated 
with home instead of with the college P 
(A ^Town girl” of working-class 
parentage.) 

Q70: ‘‘Most juniors and seniors, if they 
reaUy get excited about their work, forget 
about such community enthusiasms as 
sending telegrams to Congressmen. It 
was so important to me to be accepted, 
I mean inteUectuaUy, that I naturally 
came to identify myself in every way 
with the group which gave me this sort 
of intellectual satisfaction.” (One of a 
small group of science majors, nearly 
all conservative, who professed no 
interests other than science and who 
were higlily self-suflicient socially.) 

For none of the four was the total mem- 
bership group a reference group for public 
attitudes. Unlike the nonnegativistic con- 
servatives who are aware of their relative 
conservatism, they refer to the total 
membership group for few if any other 
purposes. Like the negativistic conserva- 
tives who are unaware of their relative 
conservatism, their reference groups for 
public attitudes are almost exclusively 
those related to home and family. 

5. Nonconservaiives, reptitedly commu- 
nity-identified, aware of their relative non- 
conservatism. Each of the seven is con- 
sidered highly independent by teachers, 
particularly in intellectual activities; all 
but one are referred to as meticulous, 
perfectionist, or overconscientious. Four 
are very high in prestige, two high, and 
one average; all are ‘‘good group mem- 
bers,” and all but one a “leader.” None 
is considered overdependent upon par- 
ents. All have come to an understanding 
with parents concerning their “liberal” 
views; five have “agreed to differ,” and 
the other two describe one or both 
parents as “very liberal.” All take their 
public attitudes seriously, in most cases 
expressing the feeling that tbe^-^ have 
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bled and died to achieve them. Interview 

excerpts follow: 

B72: hcnd in the direction of community 

expectation — almost more than I want 
to. I constantly have to check my- 
self to be sure it’s real self-conviction 
and not just social respect.” (An 
outstanding and deeply respected 
leader.) 

M42: ‘‘My family has always been liberal, 
but the influences here made me go 
further, and for a while I was pretty 
far left. Now I’m pretty much in 
agreement with my family again, but 
it’s my own and it means a lot. It 
wouldn’t be easy for me to have 
friends who are very conservative.” 
(Her friendship choices are exclusively 
given to nonconservatives.) 

E72: “I had been allowed so much inde- 
pendence by my parents that I needed 
desperately to identify myself with an 
institution with which I could con- 
form conscientious^. Bennington was 
perfect. I drank up everything the 
college had to offer, including social 
attitudes, though not uncritically. 
I’ve become active in radical groups 
and constructively critical of them.” 
(Both during and after college she 
worked with C.I.O. unions ) 

H32: “I accepted liberal attitudes here be- 
cause I had always secretly felt that my 
family was narrow and mtolerani, and 
because such attitudes had prestige 
value. It was all part of my generally 
expanding personality — I had never 
really been part of anything before. I 
don’t accept things without examining 
things, however, and I was sure I 
meant it before I changed.” (One of 
those who has “agreed to differ” with 
parents.) 

Q43: “It didn’t take me long to see that 
liberal attitudes had prestige value. 
But all the time I felt inwardly su- 
perior to persons who want public 
acclaim. Once I had arrived at a 
feeling of personal security, I could 
see that it wasn’t important — ^it 
wasn’t enough. So many people have 
no security at all. I became liberal at 
first because of Us prestige value. I re- 


main so because the problems around 
WThich my liberalism centers are im- 
portant. What I want now is to be 
effective in solving the problems.” 
(Another conspicuous leader, active 
in and out of college in liberal move 
ments.) 

The total membership clearly serves as 
reference group for these individuals’ 
changing attitudes, but by no means as 
the only one. For those whose parents 
are conservative, parents represent a 
negative reference group, from whom 
emancipation was gained via liberal atti- 
tudes. And for several of them the 
college community served as a bridge to 
outside liberal groups as points of refer- 
ence. 

6. Nonconservatives, reputedly commu- 
nity-identified, not aware of their own 
relative nonconservatism. The word enthu- 
siastic appears constantly in the records 
of each of these six. All are considered 
eager, ambitious, hard-working, and 
anxious to please. Four are very high in 
prestige, the other two about average. 
None is considered overdependent upon 
parents, and only two are known to have 
suffered any particular conflict in achiev- 
ing emancipation. Each one came to 
college with ambitions for leadership, and 
each professes extreme satisfaction with 
her college experience. Sample quota- 
tions follow: 

Qx: “Every influence I felt tended to push 
me in the liberal direction : my under- 
dog complex, my need to be independent 
of my parents^ and my anxiousness to he 
a leader here.^^ 

Q61: “I met a whole body of new informa- 
tion here; I took a deep breath and 
plunged. When I talked about it at 
home my family began to treat me as 
if I had an adult mind. Then too, my 
new opinions gave me the reputation here 
of being open-minded and capable of 
change. I think I could have got really 
radical but I found it wasn’t the way 
to get prestige here.” (She judges most 
of her classmates to be as noncon- 
servative as herself.) 
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Q72: take everything hard, and so of 

course I xeacted hard to aU the atti- 
tudes I found here. I’m 100-percent 
enthusiastic about Bennington, and 
that includes liberalism (but not 
radicalism, though I used to think so). 
Now I know that you can’t be an 
extremist if yourc really devoted to an 
institution, whether it’s a labor union 
or a coUege.” (A conspicuous leader 
who, like most of the others in this set 
of six, judges dass7nates to be only 
slightly more conservative than herself.) 
Q63: came to college to get aivay from my 

family, who never had any respect for 
my mind. Becoming a z'adical meant 
thinking for myself and, figuratively, 
thumbing my nose at my family. It 
also meant intellectual identification 
with the f acidly and students that I most 
wanted to be likc^ (She has always felt 
oppressed by parental respectability 
and sibling achievements.) 

Q57: ^‘It’s very simple. I was so anxious to 
be accepted that I accepted the political 
complexion of the community here. I 
just couldn’t stand out against the 
crowd unless I had many friends and 
strong support.” (Not a leader, but 
many close friends among leaders and 
nonconservatives.) 

For these six, like the preceding seven, 
the membership group serves as refer- 
ence group for public affairs. They differ 
from the preceding seven chiefly in that 
they are less sure of themselves and are 
careful ‘‘not to go too far.” Hence they 
tend to repudiate “radicalism,” and to 
judge classmates as only slightly less 
conservative than themselves. 

7. N'onconservatives, not reputedly com- 
munity-identified^ aware of own relative 
nonconservatism. Each of the six is 
described as highly independent and 
critical-minded. Four are consistently re- 
ported as intellectually outstanding, and 
the other two occasionally so. All de- 
scribe their ambitions on coming to 
college in intellectual rather than in 
social terms. Four of the five who were 
interviewed stated that in a conservative 


college they would be “even more radical 
than here.” Two are slightly above 
average in prestige, two below average, 
and two have 0 scores. Three have gone 
through rather severe battles in the proc- 
ess of casting off what they regard as 
parental shackles; none is considered 
overdependent upon parents. Sample 
interview excerpts follow: 

Q7: “All my life Fve resented the protection 
of governesses and parents. What I 
most wanted here was the intellectual 
approval of teachers and the more ad- 
vanced students. Then I found you 
can’t be reactionary and be intel- 
lectually respectable.” (Her traits of 
independence became more marked 
as she achieved academic distinction ) 
Q21: “I simply got filled with new ideas 
here, and the only possible formula- 
tion of all of them was to adopt a radical 
approach. I canH see my own position 
in the world in any other terms. The 
easy superficiality with which so many 
prestige-hounds here get dtberaT only 
forced 7ne to think it out more intensely. 
(A highly gifted girl, considered 
rather aloof.) 

C32* “I started rebelling against my pretty 
stuffy family before I came to college. 
I felt apart from freshmen here, be- 
cause I was older. Then I caught on to 
faculty attempts to undeimine prej- 
udice. I took sides with the faculty 
immediately, against the immature 
freshmen. I crusaded about it. It pro- 
vided just what I needed by way of 
family rebellion, and bolstered up my 
self-confidence, too.” (A very bright 
girl, regarded as sharp tongued and a 
bit haughty.) 

J24: “r?n easily influenced by people whom 
I respect, and the people who rescued 
me when I was down and out, intel- 
lectually, gave me a radical intellec- 
tual approach; they included both 
teachers and advanced students. Fm 
not rebelling against anything. Fm just 
doing what I had to do to stand on my 
own feet intellectually.” (Her aca- 
demic work was poor as a freshman, 
but gradually became outstanding.) 
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For these six students it is not the total 
membership group, but dominant sub- 
groups (faculty, advanced students) 
which at first served as positive reference 
groups, and for many of them the home 
group served as a negative point of refer- 
ence. Later, they developed extracollege 
reference groups (left-wing writers, etc.). 
In a secondary sense, however, the total 
membership group served as a negative 
point of reference — i.e., they regarded 
their nonconservatism as a mark of 
personal superiority. 

8. Nonconservatives, not reputedly com- 
muniiy-identljled, not aware of own relative 
nonconservaiism. Each of the five is 
considered hard-working, eager, and en- 
thusiastic but (especially during the 
first year or two) unsure of herself and 
too dependent upon instructors. They 
are “good citizens,’’ but in a distinctly 
retiring way. Two are above average in 
prestige, and the other three much below 
average. None of the five is considered 
overdependent upon parents; two are 
known to have experienced a good deal 
of conflict in emancipating themselves. 
All regard themselves as “pretty average 
persons,” with strong desire to conform; 
they describe their ambitions in terms of 
social acceptance instead of social or 
intellectual prestige. Sample excerpts 
follow: 

E22: Social security is the focus of it all 
with me. I became steadily less con- 
servative as long as I was needing to 
gain in personal security^ both with 
students and with faculty. I developed 
some resentment against a few extreme 
radicals who don’t really represent the 
college viewpoint, and that’s why I 
changed my attitudes so far and no 
further.” (A girl with a smaE personal 
foEowing, otherwise not especiaEy 
popular.) 

D52: ‘^0/ course there’s social pressure here 
to give up your conservatism. I’m glad 
of it, because for me this became the 
vehicle for achieving independeiue from 
my family. So changing my attitudes 


has gone hand in hand wdth two very 
important things: establishing my own 
independence and at the same time be- 
coming a part of the college organism.’' 
(She attributes the fact that her 
social attitudes changed, while those 
of her younger sister, also at the 
coEege, did not, to the fact that she 
had greater need both of family in- 
dependence and of group support.) 

Q6: ‘‘I was ripe for developing liberal or 

even radical opinions because so many 
of my friends at home were doing the 
same thing. So it was ready wonderful 
that I could agree with all the people 
I respected here and the same time 
move in the direction that my home 
friends were going.” (A girl charac- 
terized by considerable personal in- 
stability at first, but showing marked 
improvement.) 

Qy: ‘‘I think my change of opinions has 
given me intellectual and social self- 
respect at the same time. I used to be 
too timid for words, and I never had an 
idea of my own. As I graduaEy be- 
came more successful in my work and 
made more friends, I came to feel that 
it didn’t matter so much whether I 
agreed with my parents. It’s aE part 
of the feeling that I really belong 
here.” (Much other evidence con- 
firms this; she was lonely and pathetic 
at first, but ready belonged later.) 

These five provide the example par excel- 
lence of individuals who came to identify 
themselves with “the community” and 
whose attitudes change pari passu with 
the growing sense of identity. Home-and- 
family groups served as supplemental}^ 
points of reference, either positive or 
negative. To varying degrees, subgroups 
within the community served as focal 
points of reference. But, because of their 
need to be accepted, it was primarily the 
membership group as stick which served 
as reference group for these five. 

Summary 

In this community, as presumably in 
most others, all individuals belong to the 
total membership group, but such mem- 
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bership is not necessarily a point of refer- 
ence for every form of social adaptation, 
e.g., for acquiring attitudes toward public 
issues. Such at4iiudes, however^ are not ac- 
quired in a social vacuum. Their acquisi- 
tion is a Junction of relating oneself to some 
group or groups^ positively or negatively. 
In many cases (perhaps in all) the refer- 
ring of social attitudes to one group nega- 
tively leads to referring them to another 
group positively, or vice versa, so that 
the attitudes are dually reinforced. 

Kn individual is, of course, “typicaU^ 
in respect to attitudes if the total mem- 
bership group serves as a positive point 
of reference for that purpose, but “typi- 
cality’’ may also result from the use of 
other reference groups. It does not follow 
from the fact that an individual is 
“atypical” that the membership group 
does not serve for reference purposes; it 
may serve as negative reference group. 
Even if the membership group does not 


serve as reference group at all (as in the 
case of conservatives in this community 
who are unaware of the general freshman- 
to-senior trend), it cannot be concluded 
that attitude development is not a func- 
tion of belonging to the total membership 
group. The unawareness of sucli individ- 
uals is itself a resultant adaptation of 
particular individuals to a particular 
membership group. The fact that such 
individuals continue to refer attitudes 
toward public issues primarily to home- 
and-family groups is, in part at least, a 
result of the kind of community in which 
they have membership. 

In short, the Bennington findings seem 
to support the thesis that, in a com- 
munity characterized by certain ap- 
proved attitudes, the individual’s atti- 
tude development is a function of the 
way in which he relates himself both to 
the total membership group and to one 
or more reference groups. 
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SOME ATTITUDINAL EFFECTS OF EXPERIMENTALLY 
INCREASED SALIENCE OF A MEMBERSHIP GROUP 
By W. W, Charters^ and Theodore M. Newcomb 


A commonplace subscribed to by the 
man-in-the-street as well as b}^ the social 
scientist is the proposition that many of 
the attitudes of an individual are greatly 
influenced by the norms of groups to 
which he belongs. Most individuals, how- 
ever, are members of more than one 
group, and consequently may face a 
particular problem when these different 
groups prescribe opposing attitudes to- 
ward the same object. It seems reason- 
able to hypothesize that an individuaPs 
resolution of this problem will be a func- 
tion of the relative potencies of his 
various group memberships. If the po- 
tency of one of the groups is extremety 
high in relation to the others, he may 
adopt the attitude prescribed by this 
particular group; if the potencies of the 
groups are of equal strength, he may 
either reach a compromise between the 
conflicting norms, or he may yield to 
the attitudinal position prescribed by the 
group the potency of which is highest at 
the moment. 

We have attempted a simple test of 
the proposition that attitudinal response 
is a function of the relative strengths of 
momentary forces toward or away from 
membership in groups with conflicting 
norms. By increasing the potency of one 
of an individual’s membership groups, 
we would expect to find that his expressed 
attitudes would resemble more closely 
the attitudes prescribed by the norms of 
that group. There are many ways by 
which the potency of group membership 
may be varied experimentally for an 
individual, but we shall lunit ourselves 
to the one H. H. Kelley has called “sali- 
ence.” Operationally, this means simply 
heightening the individual’s awareness 
of his membership in the specified group 
by vivid reminders of this membership. 
Prepared especially for this volume. 


Experimental Procedure 

From a large class of introductory 
psychology students we selected those 
who we knew were also members of one 
of three strong religious organizations 
whose norms with respect to attitudes on 
religious matters differed from the norms 
associated with membership in the uni- 
versity community at large. We chose as 
subjects students who had indicated dur- 
ing college registration their religions as 
Roman Catholic, Jewish, or Protestant. 
Among the Protestants, we used as sub- 
jects only those students who indicated 
membership in a church we judged to be 
“evangelical”; these students were pri- 
marily Lutheran. 

We randomly divided members of the 
Jewish and evangelical Protestant groups 
into control and experimental groups; 
Catholics were separated into one experi- 
mental and two control groups. Students 
assigned to experimental groups were 
instructed to meet in small rooms with 
the other members of their religious 
groups, while the control subjects (except 
for one of the Catholic control group 
subjects) received no instructions and 
reported along with other class members 
to the auditorium at which they ordinar- 
ily attended a psychology-class lecture. 

The control selectees had no knowledge 
that they had been singled out among the 
other psychology students as participants 
in the experiment. Members of one of the 
Catholic control groups were assigned 
to a small room in a manner identical 
with that of the experimental subjects, 
but the experimental procedure of arous- 
ing awareness of their group membership 
was omitted. (We shall refer to this 
Catholic control group as the “alone” 
controls and to the Catholic control 
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group that met in the lecture hall as the 
^'auditorium’’ controls.) 

In the experimental groups, the group 
leaders (each of whom was a member of 
the same religious group as the students 
in his group) attempted to establish an 
unambiguous awareness of common re- 
ligious membership. The leaders ex- 
plained that ail in the room were Catho- 
lics (or Jews or Protestants) brought 
together to help construct a question- 
naire on religious beliefs. 

Following the statement of alleged 
purpose, in which considerable emphasis 
was put on the common group member- 
ship of all in the room, the leaders con- 
ducted uncontroversial discussions on the 
"basic assumptions which underlie the 
opinions of all Catholics (or Jews or 
Protestants),” carefully avoiding expres- 
sions of what loyal Catholics (or Jews or 
Protestants) should believe and expres- 
sions of opinions on specific issues. The 
leaders continued the discussions until 
they judged that the students were quite 
conscious of their common religious 
affiliations and then distributed a set of 
"preliminary questions” to which stu- 
dents were asked to respond with their 
own personal opinions. Judging from the 
frequency of "dissident” replies, there 
were few if any subjects who answered 
consistently as “good Catholics (or Jews 
or Protestants) are supposed to answer” 
instead of giving their own opinions. 
They were assured anonymity and told 
that only by responding with their own 
opinions would their contributions be 
of any value in constructing the final 
questionnaire. In order to keep their 
religious affiliations before them as they 
filled out the questionnaires, the leader 
asked them to check statements they 
believed to be especially important to 
their religious groups. 

In the auditorium, the regular lecturer 
asked all the students (including the 
control subjects) to respond to a self- 
explanatory questionnaire. The lecturer 


explained that several different groups 
meeting elsewhere also were taking part 
in an experiment which had to do "with 
certain attitudes and values concerning 
which students differ.” No intimation 
was given to the students of the religious 
bearing of the experiment prior to an- 
swering the questionnaire. The Catholic 
"alone” controls were instructed the 
same way as the auditorium group. In 
both experimental and control groups, 
leaders explained candidly and in detail 
the purpose of the experiment after all 
questionnaires had been returned. 

We evaluated our success in equalizing 
control and experimental groups through 
random assignment by comparing the 
distributions of age, sex, and political 
preference. (Members of each group pro- 
vided these data at the end of the ques- 
tionnaire.) The proportions of subjects 
in the control and experimental groups 
with respect to these personal character- 
istics were sufficiently similar to indicate 
they were from the same population.^ 

The questionnaires, consisting of 72 
Likert-type statements, were identical 
for all groups. There were nine state- 
ments eliciting opinions of a generally 
religious nature, twenty-three stater^ients 
directed specifically to the three religious 
groups — seven each for Catholics and 
Protestants and nine for Jews, twenty- 
four items adapted from Thurstone and 
Chave’s scale of attitudes toward the 
Church, seven items from Kirkpatrick’s 
feminism scale, and nine other statements 
from Newcomb’s political and economic 
progressivism scale considered to be 
irrelevant to the norms of any of the 
three religious groups. Feminist state- 
ments were included as part of a parallel 
investigation of the potency of sex-group 
membership, but the equivocal results 
will not be reported here. Irrelevant 
statements were included for two reasons: 
one, to ascertain, if control-experimental 
differences were found, whether they 
were due to the effects of the proper 


^ No Chi-square tests of control-experimental differences exceeded the .05 level of significance. 
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group norms, in which case responses to 
statements irrelevant to the religious 
group norms would not show differences; 
and, two, to disguise the religious nature 
of the questionnaire in order not to 
arouse awareness of religious-group mem- 
bership among the controls. Subjects 
were asked to respond to each statement 
by circling the appropriate letters from 
“strongly agree” to “strongly disagree,” 
as in the following illustration: 

Every person should have faith in some super- 
natural power to which he willingly subor- 
dinates himself. 

SA A ? D SD 

We expected all experimental group 
members to repl}^ in greater agreement 
than persons in control groups to this 
general religious question in our illus- 
tration. (Illustration of other types of 
statements are found in the appendix 
to this article.) 

We undertook two kinds of analyses of 
the data. We evaluated the probability 
of control-experimental differences in 
distributions of responses to each item 
by means of the Chi-square test and then 
estimated the probability of finding 
consistent differences over a series of 
items by a formula for combined prob- 
abilities.^ In addition, scores were as- 
signed to each individual on the basis of 
his responses to a series of items, and 
differences in mean scores of control and 
of experimental subjects were evaluated 
by means of tests. Items were 
weighted 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5, according to 
whether an individuaPs response was SA, 
A, ?, D, SD, respectively, so that a low 
score indicated conformity to the norms 
of the religious group. (About half the 
statements were reversed in such a way 
that disagreement indicated conformity, 


in which cases the scoring was corre- 
spondingly reversed.) Scores were com- 
puted similarly for the nonreligious 
items, and for the feminism and progres- 
sivism scales, on the basis of Kirkpatrick’s 
and Newcomb’s published methods, re- 
spectively.® 

Catholic Results 

Our initial hypothesis was clearly con- 
firmed for the Catholic religious group. 
Catholic subjects in the experimental 
group for whom the potency of religious- 
group membership was deliberately in- 
creased more closely approximated the 
orthodox Catholic position than control 
subjects whose awareness of membership 
was not increased. Table 1 shows that 
for all three groups of relevant items the 
control-experimental differences in mean 
scores are significant at the .01 level or 
less. (The two Catholic control groups 
are combined for this demonstration.) 
Results for the Jewish and Protestant 
groups were ambiguous and will be dis- 
cussed in the next section. 

Significant differences between control 
and experimental subjects did not appear 
in attitudes toward matters irrelevant to 
the Catholic religion — attitudes toward 
political, feminist, Jewish, and Protestant 
matters. This fact supports the conten- 
tion that the differences which were dem- 
onstrated resulted from the increased 
potency of the religious-group member- 
ship. 

As we have suggested, the expression 
of an individual’s attitudes is influenced 
by the norms associated with the various 
groups of which he is a member. We hy- 
pothesized that the attitudes of our 
Catholic students would be influenced, 
on the one hand, by their membership in 
the Catholic religious group and, on the 


^ To discover if the combined probabilities of any series of tests are so great as to exceed chance, 
even though the individual probabilities do not reach significance, we have used the method de- 
scribed in E. F. Lindquist, Statistical Analysts in Educational Research (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1940), p. 46f. 

^ See Clifford Kirkpatrick, “The Construction of a Belief-Pattern Scale for Measuring Attitudes 
toward Feminism,” J. Soc. Psychol., 1936, VII, 421-437, and T. M. Newcomb, Personality and 
Social Change (New York: Dryden Press, 1943), 
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TABLE 1 

Mean Scores or Catholic Subjects, 
Classified by Type of Item 


Type of item 

Theoretical 

orthodoxy 

Experimental 

group 

Both 

control 

groups 

University 

norms 

(residual 

group) 

Catholic 

i 

1.00 

2.09" 

2.36 

2.73 *■ 

General religious . . . 

1.00 

2.04 " 

i 2.41 

2 77 ‘ 

Church 

1.00 

1.50 

1.80 

2 15 

Protestant 

1.00 

2.56 

2.67 

2.60 

Jewish 

1.00 

2.36 

2.38 1 

2.23 

Feminist ' 

1.00 

1.76 

1.78 i 

1.65 

Political 

1.00 

1.95 ' 

2 07 

2 17 


Difference between mean scores of control subjects and experimental or residual subjects is at or 
beyond the .01 level of significance. 


other hand, by their membership in the 
university community. At this point, 
therefore, we must establish the polar 
positions of the university community 
and of the theoretically orthodox Catho- 
lic group. 

We may take the mean scores of the 
group of 338 students who did not partici- 
pate either as experimentals or controls, 
composed largely of non-^‘ evangelical’ ’ 
Protestants and students with no re- 
ligious affiliation, to represent roughly 
the dominant norms of the university 
community. These scores are reported 
in Table 1. In addition, we may consider 
the orthodox Catholic pole of the con- 
tinuum with regard to the general re- 
ligious, Catholic, and church items to be 
represented by consistently favorable 
responses (or unfavorable responses, in 
the case of reversed items), which would 
yield a theoretical mean score over all 
relevant items of 1.00. 

The scores of both the combmed 
Catholic control and the Catholic experi- 
mental groups faU between the extreme 
poles of the continuum, indicating that 
subjects in both groups are subject to 
other than Catholic or university com- 
munity influences. Inasmuch as the mean 
scores of Catholic experimental subjects 


on items relevant to Catholic group 
norms are more nearly in accord with the 
orthodox Catholic pole than are the 
mean scores of the control subjects, we 
have evidence that their membership in 
the Catholic group had relatively greater 
potency for them than for control sub- 
jects. Controls, on the other hand, were 
less affected by the Catholic influence 
and more affected by the influence of the 
university community. 

Thus far in our analysis we have 
treated the two Catholic control groups 
as one. How justified are we in assuming 
that the mere difference in conditions 
under which the groups met (in groups 
of 35 to 60 for the experimentals, but 
as part of a group of 500 for the controls) 
do not account for our findings? A com- 
parison of the responses of Catholics in 
the ^^alone” and in the “auditorium” 
control situations assures us that the 
different conditions did not influence 
subjects’ attitudes. (The condition under 
which the “alone” controls replied to 
the questionnaire was precisely the 
same as the condition under which the 
experimentals responded, except for the 
deliberate arousal of their awareness of 
religious membership.) No differences be- 
tween “alone” and “auditorium” control 
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subjects’ responses were significant be- 
yond the .05 level on the general religious 
and Catholic items.^ We therefore have 
some justification for considering the 
“auditorium” group an adequate control 
in our consideration of Jewish and 
Protestant results. 

Results poe. Jews and Protestants 

The findings for Jews and evangelical 
Protestants do not confirm our initial 
hypothesis. On only one statement out 
of the eighteen general religious and 
specific statements for the Jews and on 
one out of the sixteen for the Protestants 
were their control-experimental differ- 
ences significant beyond the .10 level. 
Although on fourteen of the eighteen 
statements differences between the Jew- 
ish controls were in the expected direc- 
tion, the combined probabilities reveal 
that this distribution of probabilities 
would occur by chance about 50 times 
out of 100. Less than half the Protestant 
control-experimental differences were in 
the expected, “more religious” direction. 
Neither Jewish nor Protestant experi- 
mental subjects responded significantly 
more favorably than their controls with 
respect to attitudes toward the church. 

We hesitate to reject our h 3 q)othesis on 
the basis of these results in view of the 
supporting evidence among the Catholic 
subjects. We shall therefore propose some 
reasonable explanations to account for 
the negative results for Jews and evan- 
gelical Protestants. We hasten to em- 
phasize that post factum explanations 
cannot be accepted without further in- 
vestigations designed explicitly to test 
them. 

There is some indication that the 
norms associated with evangelical 
Protestantism had a less powerful influ- 
ence upon the Protestant college popula- 


tion which we studied than the influence 
of Catholic norms on the Catholic 
students. Inspection of our data reveals 
that the attitudes of Protestant control 
subjects were quite similar to those of 
the residual group, but that attitudes 
of Catholic controls were considerably 
“more religious.” If this is the case, then 
salience of religious membership would 
be less effective in inducing attitude 
change among Protestants than among 
Catholics. This cannot be a sufficient 
explanation, because Jewish controls also 
manifested attitudes quite dissimilar to 
attitudes among the residual group. 

We do not overlook the possibility that 
some Jews and evangelical Protestants 
may react negatively to a recognition of 
their religious membership — that is, their 
group may serve them as a negative 
reference group. ^ If this were the situa- 
tion, these subjects would respond anti- 
thetically under the experimental condi- 
tion while the remainder would respond 
according to our expectations. This 
would cancel differences which might 
otherwise appear. There is some evidence 
in our data to support this explanation, 
but because of the small number of sub- 
jects involved, we cannot evaluate its 
importance. If we compare the propor- 
tions of subjects in each control and 
experimental group who deviated from 
the modal response of their fellows on a 
relatively large number of items, we find 
that there are slightly more deviants 
among the experimental. Fewer Catholic 
experimental subjects gave deviant re- 
sponses as compared with Catholic con- 
trols. Table 2 shows these comparisons. 

There is, then, some equivocal evidence 
that the lack of confirmation of our initial 
hypothesis is due, in the case of evan- 
gelical Protestants, to the relatively 
small influence upon them of religious 


^ Chi-square analysis of responses to individual items of the church scale are not available, but 
analysis of the mean scores revealed no significant differences between “alone’’ and “auditorium” 
controls. 

®See Theodore M. Newcomb, Social Psychology (New York: Dryden Press, 1950), especiaEy 
pp. 225-232. 
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TABLE 2 

Percentage of Subjects in Each Group 
WITH High Deviation Scores * 


Religious group 

Control 

Experi- 

mental 

Catholic 

24 

8 

Jewish 

3 

6 

Protestant 

9 

16 


* Figures entered in this table represent the 
proportion of subjects in the respective categories 
with high deviation scores. Total number of 
subjects in each category is: 


Catholic “auditorium” control 58 

Catholic experimental 46 

Jewish control 92 

Jewish experimental 58 

Protestant control 45 

Protestant experimental 33 


group norms; and in the case of both 
Protestants and Jews, to some persons 
who reacted negatively to awareness of 
their religious affiliation. These limiting 
conditions must be substantiated by 
further experimentation. The data from 
the Catholic groups strongly suggest 
that an individual’s expression of atti- 


tudes is a function of the relative momen- 
tary potency of his relevant group 
memberships. 

Appendix: Sample Questionnaire Items ® 
General religious: 

One of the things wrong with this country 
is that so many Americans have ceased to 
have any strong sense of right and wrong. 

Catholic: 

Ail American children should receive at 
least part of their education in public (state- 
supported) schools. 

Birth-control information should be pro- 
vided to all married individuals who desire it, 

Jewish: 

Our government should take a more active 
part in attempts to solve the problems of 
European DPs (displaced persons). 

Under no conditions is there any justi- 
fication for quotas limiting admission to 
schools and colleges on a racial or religious 
basis. 

Evangelical Protestant: 

If one is deeply convinced of one’s values, 
one should do everything one can to dem- 
onstrate their supreme importance to others. 

Religious experience of the kind which 
occurs at revivals is purely the result of 
crowd excitement. 


A SOCIAL DETERMINANT OF THE LEVEL OF ASPIRA- 
TION By Dwight W. Chapman and John Volkmann 


The conditions which govern the setting 
of a level of aspiration {Anspruchsni- 
veau)^ in the sense of an estimate of one’s 
future performance in a given task, may 
be regarded as a special case of the effect 


upon a judgment of the frame of refer- 
ence within which it is executed. Sherif 
has recently drawn attention to the gen- 
eral fact that all judgmental activities 
take place within such referential frame- 


From Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology ^ 1939, XXXIV, 22S--238. Reprinted by permission 
of the authors and the American Psychological Association, Inc. 
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works2 The lability of the judgment, for 
example, varies inversely with the deter- 
minateness of the frame of reference. 
McGregor, too, has shown that predic- 
tive judgments similarly are influenced 
by the definiteness of structure of the 
system of knowledge relative to which 
they are made.- 

Hitherto research on the level of as- 
piration lias considered only those deter- 
minants which result from individual 
experiences of success and failure, as in 
the general law that success tends to 
raise the level, failure to lowei it. But 
there are presumably important features 
in the frame of reference surrounding the 
setting of the aspiration-level which come 
from the social environment. Indeed, as 
Sherif indicates, the importance of the 
concept of a frame of reference lies in 
large part in the fact that it is the para- 
digm for the individuaks interiorization 
of the norms, values, and standards of 
his culture. 

One way in which the social environ- 
ment might determine the level of aspira- 
tion of a given individual would be 
through his knowledge of the achieve- 
ment of groups whose status or ability, 
relative to his own, he could assess. In 
actual life, men do not usually approach 
tasks in a vacuum of ignorance about the 
achievements of others. Whether their 
knowledge is accurate or false, the task 
is understood as something easy or difii- 
cult by social standards; and the frame 
of reference in such a case is richer than 
that produced merely by individual ex- 
perience or conjecture. 

The first of the experiments which we 
report here concerns the level of aspira- 
tion of subjects who have had no experi- 
ence with the particular task in hand, but 
who are furnished information about the 
performance on that task of groups in- 
ferior, superior, or similar to their own 
group. The second experiment treats the 


same situation, with the exception that 
here the subjects are permitted to acquire 
considerable first-hand experience with 
the task to be performed. It seems pos- 
sible, from the results, to make some 
generalization about the relative effects 
of personal experience and knowledge of 
the performance of other groups, when 
these two determinants are brought into 
competition. 

The experiments correspond to the 
socially important case in which exhorta- 
tion toward a level of aspiration (e.g., an 
ambition, an intention to act) makes use 
of the example of the accomplishments 
of other groups, in the face of more or 
less personal experience which would 
tend to keep the level stable. Thus, for 
example, the labor leader faces the prob- 
lem of creating the confident belief that 
a union can be formed in some industry 
— sometimes in an industry where such 
action is a new idea to the rank and file 
workers, sometimes in an industry in 
which a history of organizational failures 
has led to discouragement. One device is 
obviously that of pointing to concrete 
examples of achievement in some other 
field. The auto worker may be encour- 
aged to a sit-down strike by a knowledge 
that the rubber workers have successfully 
conducted one. Whatever change in as- 
piration-level is induced by a change in 
the frame of reference may have enor- 
mous social consequences; the new judg- 
ment may serve as a catalyst for major 
social changes in which whole groups 
abruptly revise their ambitions and per- 
haps their status. It would seem, then, 
of importance to know under what cir- 
cumstances the socially-determined 
features of the frame of reference may 
modify the individually determined ones. 

Experiment I: Procedure 

Since in Experiment I the subjects 
stated their levels of aspiration before 


^ M. Sherif, The Psychology of Social Norms (New York; Harper & Brothers, 1936), Ch. 3. 

M. McGregor, “The Major Determinants of the Prediction of Social Events,” J. Abnor. d* 
Soc. Psychol, 1938, XXXIII, 179-204. 
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having had any experience with the task, 
the term level of aspiration no longer 
fitted the definition given by J, D Frank : 
“ . . . the level of future performance in 
a familiar task which an individual, 
knowing his level of past performance 
in that task, explicitly undertakes to 
reach/^ As the results of our experiment 
show, however, the level of aspiration 
estimated in advance of performance is 
estimated neither at random nor without 
reference to the ability to perform the 
task. The subject has some information 
upon which he can base his estimate, 
although knowledge of his actual per- 
formance would give him a great deal 
more."^ 

The actual content of the task used in 
Experiment I is of little importance, since 
the performance of the task followed the 
estimate of the level of aspiration. It 
consisted of a test of literary acquaint- 
ance, assembled solely for the limited 
purposes of the experiment. The test 
contained 50 items in multiple-choice 
form, and permitted work without a 
time-limit. The instructions, quoted be- 
low, showed two sample items. The sub- 
jects were students in extension courses 
in elementary psychology, and under- 
graduate students in intermediate 
courses in psychology — 86 in number. 
Four experimental groups. A, B, C, and 
D, were formed by selecting students at 
random, and each group received a differ- 
ent set of instructions. The process of 
random selection was as follows: in a 
given classroom the first student in a 
row received instruction A, the second 
student instruction B, the third instruc- 
tion C, the fourth instruction D, the 
fifth instruction A, and so on around the 
room. No student knew, however, that 
the instructions received by the other 
students were not the same as his. 

Group A received no special instruc- 


tions; the students in this group were not 
told how ail}" other group had performed 
on the test. Group B were told that a 
group of authors and literary critics had 
made an average score of 37.2; group B 
would be likely to regard this other group 
as superior in respect of literary ability. 
Group C were told that a group of stu- 
dents in psychology had made an average 
score of 37.2, this was information about 
the performance of a group. Group 

D were told that a group of unselected 
WPA workers had made an av^erage of 
37.2; this was information about the joer- 
formance of a group likely to be regarded 
by Group D as inferior in respect of 
literary ability. All groups were told the 
maximum score possible (50) and the 
approximate score to be obtained by 
chance alone (17). The score on the test 
was the number of questions correctly 
answered. 

All groups received the following gen- 
eral instructions: 

On the following pages is a test of ac- 
quaintance with literature. It consists of 
50 questions like the following: 

Example 1. David Coppcrficld was written by 

(1) Thackeray, (2) Dickens, (3) Thomas 
Hardy. 1 2 3 

Example 2. The Blind Harp Player is a 
character in 

(1) Werther, (2) Faust, (3) Wilhelm 
Meistcr. 12 3 

Each question is to be answered by encir- 
cling one of the numbers which follows it. If 
you do not know the correct answer, make 
your best possible guess. 

Your score on the test will be the number 
of questions which 3 ^ou answer correctly. 
You cannot, therefore, obtain a score higher 
than 50. And since there are three possible 
choices for each question, you would prob- 
ably obtain a score of about 17 by simply 
guessing. 

Before turning the page, indicate on the 
line below the score which you expect to 
make on this test. 


® J. D, Frank, “Individual Differences in Certain Aspects of the Level of Aspiration,^’ Am. J. 
Psychol, 1935, XLVII, 119-128. 

^ We hold, therefore, that the definition of level of aspiration might well be enlarged to include all 
such estimates, regardless of past experience. 
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TABLE 1 

Statistical Constants tor the Aspiration-Levels ot Groups in Experiment I 


Statistical constant 

Group A 

No suggestion 

Group B 
vs. experts 

Group C 
vs. own average 

Group D 
vs. inferiors 

Number of subjects 

22 

22 

22 

20 

Mean aspiration-level . . 

26.95 

23.09 

31.09 

33.05 

a of aspiration-levels . . 

6 33 

3.46 

8.95 

8.57 

V mean .... . . 

1.35 

.74 

1.91 

1.92 


TABLE 2 

Probability ot True Ditterence between Mean Aspiration-Levels ot 
Groups in Experiment I 


Group 

Group A 

Group B 

Group C 

Group D 

A 


.994 

.962 

.996 

B 



.999 

.999 

C 




.767 


Group A received no further instruc- 
tions. The instructions given to group B 
contained the following, inserted as the 
sentence next before the last one: 

This test has been tried on a group of 
authors and literary critics, who made an 
average score of 37.2. 

Group C received these additional in- 
structions: 

This test has been tried on a group of stu- 
dents in psychology, who made an average 
score of 37.2. 

Group D received these additional 
instructions : 

This test has been tried on a group of 
unselected WPA workers, who made an 
average score of 37.2. 

Experiment I: Results 

Table 1 shows for each of the groups 
A-D the number of subjects in the group, 
the mean aspiration-level, the standard- 
deviation of the aspiration-level, and the 
standard-deviation of the mean. Table 2 
shows the probability that the differences 


between the mean aspiration-levels are 
true differences. For purposes of dis- 
cussion, let the mean aspiration-level of 
group A, 26.95, serve as a reference 
point; this group received no additional 
instructions, and is accordingly a control 
group. Group B, confronted with the 
ostensible performance of a superior 
group, sets its mean aspiration-level 
lower. Group C sets its mean to approach 
the performance of a group similar to it. 
Group D sets its aspiration-level even 
higher, showing a tendency to approach 
or exceed the performance of an inferior 
group. None of the mean estimates 
actually reached the suggested figure 
37.2, however. All of the differences are 
highly reliable, with the exception of the 
difference between the means of groups C 
and D. In advance of actual performance 
of the task, the suggested achievements 
of other groups can change the level of 
aspiration. 

Experiment II; Procedure 

The task of Experiment II consisted 
of four forms of 32 items each taken from 
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the Otis Self-Administering Tests of 
Mental Ability, Higher Examination, 
Forms A and B. The four forms were 
balanced for type of item. The subjects 
were students in the elementary course 
in psychology in the Summer Session who 
had not yet studied the topic of intelli- 
gence. They took the four forms on four 
successive days, one form per day. The 
instructions imposed a time-limit of six 
minutes. The test was called a ‘Test of 
the ability to solve problems,” rather 
than a test of intelligence. 

First day. All subjects received the 
same instructions, which ran as follows: 

This is a test of the ability to solve prob- 
lems. It contains questions of different kinds. 
Here is a sample question already answered 
correctly. Notice how the question is an- 
swered: Which one of the five words below 
tells what an apple is? 

1 flower, 2 tree, 3 vegetable, 4 fruit, 

5 animal (4). The right answer, 

of course, is “fruit”; so the word “fruit” is 
underlined. And the word “fruit” is No. 4; 
so a figure 4 is placed in the parentheses at 
the end of the dotted line. This is the way 
you are to answer the questions. 

If the answer to any question is a number 
or a letter, put the number or letter in the 
parentheses without underlining anything. 
Make all letters like printed capitals. 

The test contains 32 questions. You are 
not expected to be able to answer all of them, 
but do the best you can. You will be allowed 

6 min. after the examiner tells you to begin. 
Try to get as many right as possible. Be care- 
ful not to go so fast that you make mistakes. 
Do not spend too much time on any one 
question. No questions about the test will be 
answered by the examiner after the test be- 
gins. Lay your pencil down. 

Do not turn this page until you are told to 
begin. 

Second day. AU subjects were told their 
first day’s score; they then stated an 
aspiration-level, and took the test. The 
instructions read: 

This is a test of the same kind as the test 
which you took yesterday. It likewise con- 


tains 32 questions, and you wiU be allowed 
the same time (6 minutes). 

Your score on yesterday’s test was 

Please write on the line below the score 
you think you will make on to-day’s test. 
(The score is the number of questions cor- 
rectly answered.) 

Third day. The subjects were divided 
into two approximately equal groups, 
A and B, matched in respect of per- 
formance on the second day’s test. The 
analysis of the results in Table 3 wih 
show that the matching was adequate. 
Both groups were told their scores of the 
previous two days, in a general instruc- 
tion which was similar to the second 
day’s instruction, shown above. In addi- 
tion, group A was told the following: 

These tests, with the same time-allowance, 
were originally tried on a group of unselected 
WPA workers, who made an average score of 
0.9 points (above^ below) your score of 
yesterday. 

Half of the subjects in group A were 
told ‘‘0.9 points above” and half “0.9 
points below.” The purpose of so doing 
was to suggest, on the average^ a level of 
performance equal to the subject’s level 
without arousing the subject’s suspicion. 
The blanks were filled in with writing in 
ink, to conceal the fact that other sub- 
jects were receiving precisely the same 
suggestion. The subjects of group A were 
told, in effect, that a group likely to be 
regarded by them as being in some way 
inferior, had done as well as they. 

Group B received a suggestion similar 
in form, but referring to a group likely 
to be regarded as superior: 

These tests, with the same time-allowance, 
were originally tried on a group of New 
York members of the National Academy of 
Sciences, who made an average score of 
0.9 points (above, below) your score of yes- 
terday. 

Fourth day. The general instructions 
followed the pattern of the second day’s 
instructions; ail three of the subject’s 
previous scores were stated. The special 
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TABLE 3 

Statistical Constants tor the Two Groups of Experiment II 
ON Successive Days 


Statistical constant 

First 

day 

Second day 

Third day 

Fourth day 


Score 

A-L 

Score 

A-L 

Score 

A-L 

Score 

Group A: WPA 








Number of subjects . . 

24 

24 

24 

23 

24 

23 

23 

Mean aspiration-level . . 

13.42 

16.17 

17.46 

19.52 

19.58 

21.30 

18.26 

<7 of aspiration-levels . . 

4.09 

5.37 

5.08 

5.40 

4.97 

5.62 

4.26 

Omean 



1.03 

1.13 


1.17 


Group B: NAS 








Number of subjects . . 

25 

24 

25 

23 

24 

23 

23 

Mean aspiration-ievel . . 

12.96 

16.58 

17.40 

20.09 

20.33 

21.39 

19.65 

cr of aspiration-levels . . 

4.06 

5.02 

4.97 

4.09 

5.27 

5.65 

4.67 

O’rnean ....... 



.99 

.85 


1.18 


Probability of true difference j 

1 



.516 

.655 


.520 



instructions attempted to change the 
level of aspiration by representing the 
average performance of the group as being 
considerably below, or above, the per- 
formance of the individual subject. 
Groups A and B are the same groups as 
those of the third day. Group A was told: 

The average score of the class to date is 
5.2 points hdow your average score to date. 

Group B was told: 

The average score of the class to date is 
5.2 points above your average score to date. 

The figure ^^5.2’^ was used for every 
subject. 

Experiment II: Results 

Table 3 shows for group A and group B 
the number of subjects in the group, the 
mean scores and mean aspiration-levels, 
the standard-deviations and the stand- 
ard-deviations of the mean. The last 
line of the table shows for the crucial 
data the probability that the difference 
between means is a true difference. The 
first figure in this line, .516, indicates 
that groups A and B were adequately 
matched on the basis of the second day’s 


score; if the matching had been perfect, 
the figure would have been .500. The 
next two figures, .655 and .520, show 
that neither the information given on the 
third day nor that on the fourth day 
produced a reliable difference in the mean 
aspiration-levels. Under the conditions of 
this experiment, which included prior 
performance and knowledge of this per- 
formance, the level of aspiration was not 
changed by knowledge of the achieve- 
ments of other groups. 

Discussion 

The interpretation of the foregoing 
results requires an analysis of the frames 
of reference that apparently determined 
the levels of aspiration. Prominent fea- 
tures of these frames were their anchoring 
points: points which determine the posi- 
tion of a scale of judgment, and, in con- 
sequence, the particular judgments ren- 
dered in terms of this scale. Various 
agents can produce anchoring: specially 
designated stimuli; features of a per- 
ceptual frame of reference, such as the 
horizontal in visual space; points which 
the subject himself selects in the absence 
of stimulation and merely holds in 
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Most likely 

Subjecfs 

Known 

Maximom 


chance 

estimate 

performance 

possible 


score 

of own 

of other 

score 


17 

ability 

groups 

50 
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H 

Group A 

K 

X 
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h X 



H 

Group C 

K 

^ X 


H 

Group D 

K 

X 

K 

H 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 


Fig. 1. An analysis of the frame of reference in experiment 1. 

mind.’’ ® Anchoring can play an impor- tive (i.e., downward) anchoring effect is 

tant role in the frame of reference of the shown for all four groups. The subjects 

affective judgment.® in group A did tend to estimate their 

Figure 1 presents an analysis of the abilities correctly; the correlation be- 

frames of reference that were effective tween aspiration-level and test-score in 

in Experiment I, The headings designate this group was +.523 ± .105. This cor- 

the anchoring points: the approximate relation is fairly high, considering the 

score to be attained by chance alone (17), fact that both the test and the state- 

the subject’s average estimate of his own ment of aspiration-level are probably 

ability, the suggested score (37.2), and unreliable, and that the correlation is in 

the maximum score possible (50). Groups consequence reduced. Further, the mean 

A-D are treated separately, in successive score of group A was in fact low (23.77). 

lines of the figure. The scale at the bot- These evidences of insight show that the 

tom is the 50-point scale of the literary subject’s estimate of his ability could 

acquaintance test. The mean aspiration- operate in determining his aspiration- 

level is represented in each line by an X. level, and could even operate to place 

Anchoring effects may have character- this level in approximately the correct 

is tic directions; these are shown by position. 

arrows. Acting in combination, the three an- 

In all groups the score 17 exerted an choring effects shown in the figure place 

upward or positive anchoring effect, for the mean aspiration-level for group A 

even a small degree of literary acquaint- somewhat below the middle of the whole 

ance would lead the subject to expect a range of scores, 17-50. Group B was 

score higher than the mean chance-score, subject to these anchoring effects and 

Similarly, the maximum score 50 exerted another one in addition: the negative 

a downward or negative effect, because effect created by the suggestion that a 

the likelihood of making even a few superior group (of authors and literary 

mistakes would lead him to expect a critics) had made a certain average score 

score below 50. (37.2). The subjects in group B very 

The mean aspiration-level of group A probably felt that their scores would lie 

(26.95) implies that the subjects in this below those of this group of experts. The 

group, and by inference those in the result of an additional negative anchor- 

other groups also, had low estimates of ing effect is a mean aspiration-level still 

their own abilities; accordingly, a nega- lower than that of group A. The sugges- 

® J. Voikmann, ^The Anchoring of Absolute Scales” (abstract), Psychol. Bull, 1936, XXXITI, 
742 f. 

k. Hunt and J. Voikmann, ‘‘The Anchoring of an Affective Scale,” Am. /. Psychol, 1937, 
XLIX, 88-92. 
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tion of the average score of a similar 
group (students in psychology) probably 
tends to increase aspiration-levels which 
are considerably below this average score, 
and to decrease those which are con- 
siderably above it; hence the representa- 
tion of two opposed anchoring effects 
for the suggested score (37.2) in the case 
of group C. The subjects who have low 
aspiration-levels may wonder whether 
they cannot approach the suggested 
average more closely; those who have 
high aspiration-levels may question 
whether they should so far exceed the 
average. The combination of the five 
effects, two positive and three negative, 
gives group C a mean aspiration-level 
slightly below the center of the range 
17-50. Group D find in their suggestion 
a positive effect; they are likely to feel 
that they can do better than the (sup- 
posedly) inferior WPA group. The com- 
bination of two positive and two nega- 
tive effects gives a mean aspiration-level 
near the center of the range 17-50. 

It is entirely reasonable that anchoring 
effects should act in combination, since 
single anchoring points exert only a 
partial influence. It is not reasonable to 
suppose, however, that the various an- 
choring effects mentioned above are 
equally strong; nothing is known of the 
strengths of the anchoring effects con- 
sidered separately, nor whether they 
combine in strict additive fashion or 
otherwise. 

The standard-deviation of the aspira- 
tion-level is greatest for groups C and D, 
less for group A, and least for group B. 
The end-points 17 and 50 probably tend 
to reduce variability, and the means of 
groups C and D are farthest from these 
points. In addition, the means of C and 
D lie in the vicinity of anchoring effects 
of opposite tendency, positive and nega- 
tive, a fact which may explain the greater 
variability of these groups. 


In Experiment II the anchoring effects 
were apparently quite different. There 
were still the minimum and maximum 
scores (0 and 32), and probably a sub- 
jective estimate of ability, but the sug- 
gested scores of other groups had no 
appreciable effect. The subject’s own 
previous scores provided the most effec- 
tive anchoring. Why should they have 
done so? In the first place, what the 
subject has himself accomplished with 
labor is likely to have ‘^ego-value”; it 
means more to him than does the 
verbally reported accomplishment of 
someone else. The subject accepts his 
own work with satisfaction if it seems 
to be of high grade; he may still accept 
it, under the protection of some ration- 
alization, if it seems to be of low grade. 
In the second place, the subject’s pre- 
vious scores provide the most objective 
basis for predicting his future ones, and 
the subject will use this basis if he values 
objectivity. He will extrapolate from his 
information in order to make a predic- 
tion, as many of McGregor’s subjects did.^ 
Sherif’s experiments with autokinesis 
illustrate the difference between an inde- 
terminate frame of reference and a deter- 
minate one.^ In complete darkness the 
visual frame of reference is relatively 
indeterminate; the point of light is then 
free to wander, and its localization is 
open to the influence of suggestion. In a 
lighted room, however, the walls, floor, 
and solid objects provide a highly deter- 
minate frame of reference, within which 
stationary stimuli are regularly per- 
ceived as stationary. In our Experi- 
ment I, the frame of reference was 
relatively indeterminate; new informa- 
tion could exert a new anchoring effect. 
In Experiment II, the subject’s knowl- 
edge of his scores made the frame much 
more determinate; new information was 
ineffective in establishing anchoring 
points,® 


^ D. M. McGregor, op. cit.^ 200. 

® M. Sherif, op. cit., Ch. 6. 

^ The determination of a judgment seems to us to be analyzable into two phases. There is first the 
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There should be mentioned certain 
differences in procedure between Experi- 
ment I and Experiment II. The tasks 
were different; Experiment I required 
no special task, while Experiment II 
required 4 forms approximately equated 
and of some reliability. The test of 
ability to solve problems^’ may have 
seemed more important to the subjects 
of Experiment II than the degree of 
^Titerary acquaintance’’ did to the sub- 
jects of Experiment I. This difference in 
subjective importance could hardly have 
produced the difference in results, how- 
ever, for McGregor concluded that in- 
creased importance is conducive to in- 
creased ambiguity (indeterminacy).^® 
There were also differences between the 
two experiments in respect of the form 
in which the added information was 
offered: for example, the subjects of 
groups B-D, Experiment I, were told 
that a certain group had made a certain 
absolute score; the subjects of Experi- 
ment II were told that a certain group 
had made a certain score relative to the 
subject’s own score. It is difficult to 
evaluate this and like differences in pro- 
cedure, but it is not probable that they 
account for the clearly contrasting results 
of the two experiments. 

Further Problems 

The present experiments, representing 
a limited investigation of the social com- 
ponents in the frame of reference sur- 
rounding the aspiration-level, leave un- 
answered many interesting questions. We 
are led to conclude, for instance, that 


before the level of aspiration has become 
too dependent upon direct experience 
with a task, knowledge of the perform- 
ance of other groups may raise or lower 
it. But is the amount of the raising or 
lowering a function of the perceived dif- 
ference in ability between the individual 
and these other groups? Our research 
leaves this point in question; for while 
we have dealt with groups which the 
subjects clearly regard as different from 
themselves, we have not attempted to 
measure the degree of this difference, nor 
to vary it. Again, is the effect of group- 
differences a phenomenon more promi- 
nent in our competitive culture than in 
noncompetitive ones? Would it be ab- 
sent or greatly diminished in a society in 
which ego-values were otherwise de- 
veloped? Further, would the effect be 
stronger if the individual had knowledge 
of the performance of another group 
which he felt to be not merely different 
from him (as in our experiment) but 
actually in strong competition with him? 
There is suggestive evidence from ath- 
letic contests, for example, that sheer 
rivalry with another group — whether or 
not that group is rated as inferior or 
superior — may exert a strong upward 
force on the level of aspiration. 

It must be remembered also that this 
experiment tests only one of presumably 
many social influences bearing upon the 
individual’s aspiration-level. The fact 
that, in Experiment II, knowledge about 
other groups was impotent in the face of 
detailed acquaintance with the task 
must not be interpreted to mean that 


question as to what stimuli are effective in producing anchoring points in the frame of reference; 
here the familiar laws of attention and attitudinal selection play a major role. Secondly, there is the 
question, once the anchoring points exist, as to how labile they are and consequently how rigidly they 
confine the judgment. Can the judgment vary from moment to moment? Can a new anchoring point 
be easily intruded upon the frame of reference? 

Sherff has used the terms “structured and unstructured stimulus situations.” It seems to us, 
however, that structuredness applies not to stimulus situations but to the subjective frames of 
reference which they produce. Better is McGregor’s term, “ambiguous and unambiguous stimulus 
situations.” In the present paper we use such adjectives as “determinate” and “indeterminate” 
to apply to frames of reference whose anchoring points determine judgments with greater or less 
ligidity. 

D. M. McGregor, op. cU., 192 f. 
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this would be true of ail social influences. 
We cannot say what might have hap- 
pened to the aspiration-level had the 
subjects suddenly been introduced to 
some device and informed that by means 
of this device other groups had been able 
to raise their performance. Hundreds 
have taken ten strokes off their golf 
scores by using my natural method of 
driving.” . . . ^^This isn’t going to be an 
ordinary strike; it’s going to be a sit- 
down.”) Nor do we know whether a sud- 
den experience of success might not free 
the whole referential framework from 
over-determination by experience and 
open it to determination by suggestion. 

Nothing succeeds like success.”) Fi- 
nally, it ought to be determined whether, 
when a familiar task is perceptually re- 
constructed (e.g., insightfully or by new 
verbal identification) it may not act for 
the aspiration-level as if it were a new 
task with a labile frame of reference. The 
laws of identity in both perception and 
social observation suggest that this may 


be a feasible device for freeing aspiration- 
levels from constraint. 

We believe that research on these and 
other similar problems will show the 
richness of the socially determined frame- 
work within which the individual com- 
monly adjusts his aspirations. 

Summary 

This investigation concerned the effect 
upon level of aspiration of one social 
determinant, knowledge of the perform- 
ance of other groups. In the first experi- 
ment, such knowledge was furnished the 
subjects before they had formed a first- 
hand acquaintance with the task; under 
these conditions the aspiration-level was 
changed. In the second experiment 
knowledge of the performance of other 
groups was furnished only after con- 
siderable experience with the task; under 
these conditions, the aspiration-level was 
not changed. The difference in results is 
discussed in terms of the concept of frame 
of reference. 
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Behavior under Situational Stress 


THE INVASION FROM MARS 


On the evening of October 30, 1938, 
thousands of Americans became panic- 
stricken by a broadcast purported to de- 
scribe an invasion of Martians which 
threatened our whole civilization. Proba- 
bly never before have so many people in 
all walks of life and in all parts of the 
country become so suddenly and so in- 
tensely disturbed as they did on this 
night. 

Such rare occurrences provide oppor- 
tunities for the social scientist to study 
mass behavior. They must be exploited 
when they come. Although the social 
scientist unfortunately cannot usually 
predict such situations and have his tools 
of investigation ready to analyze the 
phenomenon while it is still on the wing, 
he can begin his work before the effects 
of the crisis are over and memories are 
blurred. The situation created by the 
broadcast was one which shows us how 
the common man reacts in a time of 
stress and strain. It gives us insights into 
his intelligence, his anxieties, and his 
needs, which we could never get by tests 
or strictly experimental studies. The 
panic situation we have investigated had 
all the flavor of everyday life and, at the 
same time, provided a semi-experimental 
condition for research. In spite of the 
unique conditions giving rise to this par- 
ticular panic, the writer has attempted 
to indicate throughout the study the pat- 


By Hadley Cantril 

tern of the circumstances which, from a 
psychological point of view, might make 
this the prototype of any panic. 

The fact that this panic was created 
as a result of a radio broadcast is today 
no mere circumstance. The importance 
of radio’s role in current national and 
international affairs is too w^ell known to 
be recounted here. By its very nature 
radio is the medium par excellence for in- 
forming all segments of a population of 
current happenings, for arousing in them 
a common sense of fear or joy, and for 
exciting them to similar reactions di- 
rected tow^ard a single objective. 

Because the social phenomenon in 
question was so complex, several meth- 
ods were employed to seek out different 
answers and to compare results obtained 
by one method with those obtained by 
another. Much of our information was 
derived from detailed interviews of 
135 persons. Over 100 of these persons 
were selected because they were known 
to have been upset by the broadcast. 

Long before the broadcast had ended, 
people all over the United States were 
praying, crying, fleeing frantically to 
escape death from the Martians. Some 
ran to rescue loved ones. Others tele- 
phoned farewells or w^arnings, hurried to 
inform neighbors, sought information 
from newspapers or radio stations, sum- 
moned ambulances and police cars. At 


A partial summat}'’ by Cantril of Hadley Cantril, Hazel Gaudet, and Herta Hertzog The Invasion 
from Mars (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1940). Reprinted by permission of the 
authors and the publisher. 


0. Klineberg, Social Psychology (New York* Holt, 1940, p. 338k 
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least six million people heard the broad- 
cast. At least a million of them were 
frightened or disturbed. 

For weeks after the broadcast, news- 
papers carried human-interest stories re- 
lating the shock and terror of local citi- 
zens, Men and women throughout the 
country could have described their feel- 
ings and reactions on that fateful eve- 
ning. Our own interviewers and cor- 
respondents gathered hundreds of ac- 
counts. A few of these selected almost 
at random will give us a glimpse of the 
excitement. Let the people speak for 
themselves. 

“I knew it was something terrible and 
I was frightened/’ said Mrs. Ferguson, 
a northern New Jersey housewife, to the 
inquiring interviewer. ^^But I didn’t 
know just what it w^as. I couldn’t make 
myself believe it was the end of the 
world. I’ve always heard that when the 
world would come to an end, it would 
come so fast nobody would know — so 
why should God get in touch with this 
announcer? When they told us what 
road to take and get up over the hills 
and the children began to cry, the family 
decided to go out. We took blankets 
and my granddaughter wanted to take 
the cat and the canary. We were outside 
the garage when the neighbor’s boy came 
back and told us it was a play.” 

From a small midwestern town came 
Joseph Hendley’s report. ‘^That Hal- 
lowe’en Boo sure had our family on its 
knees before the program was half over. 
God knows how we prayed to Him last 
Sunday. It was a lesson in more than 
one thing to us. My mother went out 
and looked for Mars. Dad was hard to 
convince or skeptical or sumpin’, but he 
even got to believing it. Brother Joe, as 
usual, got more excited than he could 
show. Brother George wasn’t home. 
Aunt Grace, a good Catholic, began to 
pray with Uncle Henry. Lily got sick 
to her stomach. I don’t know what I did 
exactly but I 'know I prayed harder and 
more earnestly than ever before. Just 


as soon as we were convinced that this 
thing was real, how pretty all things on 
earth seemed; how soon we put our trust 
in God.” 

Archie Burbank, a filling-station oper- 
ator in Newark, described his reactions. 
‘^My girl friend and I stayed in the car 
for awhile, just driving around. Then we 
followed the lead of a friend. All of us 
ran into a grocery store and asked the 
man if we could go into his cellar. He 
said, ^What’s the matter? Are you try- 
ing to ruin my business?’ So he chased 
us out. A crowd collected. We rushed to 
an apartment house and asked the man 
in the apartment to let us in his cellar. 
He said, H don’t have any cellar! Get 
away!’ Then people started to rush out 
of the apartment house all undressed. 
We got into the car and listened some 
more. Suddenly, the announcer was 
gassed, the station went dead so we tried 
another station but nothing would come 
on. Then we went to a gas station and 
filled up our tank in preparation for 
just riding as far as we could. The gas 
station man didn’t know anything about 
it. Then one friend, male, decided he 
would call up the Newark Evening News, 
He found out it was a play. We listened 
to the rest of the play and then went 
dancing.” 

Mrs. Joslin, who lives in a poor section 
of a large eastern city and whose hus- 
band is a day laborer, said, “I was ter- 
ribly frightened. I wanted to pack and 
take my child in my arms, gather up my 
friends, and get in the car and just go 
north as far as we could. But what I did 
was just set by one window, prayin’, 
listenin’, and scared stiff and my hus- 
band by the other snifflin’ and lookin’ 
out to see if people were runnin’. Then 
when the announcer said ^evacuate the 
city,’ I ran and called my boarder and 
started with my child to rush down the 
stairs, not waitin’ to ketch my hat or 
anything. When I got to the foot of the 
stairs I# just couldn’t get out, I don’t 
know why. Meantime my husband he 
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tried other stations and found them stiU 
runnin\ He couldn’t smell any gas or 
see people runnin’, so he called me back 
and told me it was just a play. So I set 
down, still ready to go at any minute till 
I heard Orson Welles say, ‘ Folks, I hope 
we ain’t alarmed you. This is just a 
play!’ Then, I just setl” 

If we are to explain the reaction, then, 
we must answer two basic questions: 
Why did this broadcast frighten some 
people when other fantastic broadcasts 
do not? And why did this broadcast 
frighten some people but not others? 
An answer to the first question must be 
sought in the characteristics of this par- 
ticular program which aroused false 
standards of judgment in so many lis- 
teners. 

No one reading the script can deny 
that the broadcast was so realistic for the 
first few minutes that it was almost 
credible to even relatively sophisticated 
and well-informed listeners. The sheer 
dramatic excellence of the broadcast 
must not be overlooked. This unusual 
realism of the performance may be at- 
tributed to the fact that the early parts 
of the broadcast fell within the existing 
standards of judgment of the listeners. 

A large proportion of listeners, par- 
ticularly those in the lower income and 
educational brackets, have grown to 
rely more on the radio than on the news- 
papers for their news. Almost all of the 
listeners, who had been frightened and 
who were interviewed, mentioned some- 
where during the course of their retro- 
spections the confidence they had in 
radio and their expectation that it would 
be used for such important announce- 
ments. A few of their comments indicate 
their attitudes: 

‘^We have so faith in broadcast- 
ing, In a crisis it has to reach all people. 
That’s what radio is here for.” 

^^The announcer would not say if it 
was not true. They always quote if some- 
thing is a playT 

As in many situations where events 


and ideas are so complicated or far re- 
moved from one’s own immediate every- 
day experience that only the expert can 
really understand them, here, too, the 
layman was forced to rely on the expert 
for his interpretation. 

The logical expert” in this instance 
was the astronomer. Those mentioned 
(ail fictitious) were Professor Farrell of 
the Mount Jennings Observatory of 
Chicago, Professor Pierson of the Prince- 
ton Observatory, Professor Morse of 
MacMillan University in Toronto, Pro- 
fessor Indellkoffer of the California As- 
tronomical Society and ^^astronomers 
and scientific bodies” in England, 
France, and Germany. Professor Richard 
Pierson (Orson Welles) was the chief 
character in the drama. 

When the situation called for organ- 
ized defense and action the expert was 
once more brought in. General Mont- 
gomery Smith, commander of the State 
Militia at Trenton, Mr. Harry Mc- 
Donald, vice-president of the Red Cross, 
Captain Lansing of the Signal Corps, 
and finally the Secretary of the Interior 
described the situation, gave orders for 
evacuation and attack, or urged every 
man to do his duty. 

This dramatic technique had its 
effect. 

“I believed the broadcast as soon as I 
heard the professor from Princeton and 
the officials in Washington.” 

knew it was an awfully dangerous 
situation when all those military men 
were there and the Secretary of State 
spokeP 

The realistic nature of the broadcast 
was further enhanced by descriptions 
of particular occurrences that listeners 
could readily imagine. Liberal use was 
made of the colloquial expressions to be 
expected on such an occasion. The gas 
was “a sort of yellowish-green”; the cop 
warned, ^^One side, there. Keep back, I 
tell you”; a voice shouts, ^^The darn 
thing’s unscrewing.” An example of the 
specificity of detail is the announcement 
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of Brigadier General Montgomery Smith: 

have been requested by the Governor 
of New Jersey to place the counties of 
Mercer and Middlesex as far west as 
Princeton, and east to Jamesburg, under 
martial law. No one will be permitted to 
enter this area except by special pass 
issued by state or military authorities. 
Four companies of State Militia are pro- 
ceeding from Trenton to Grovers Mill 
and will aid in the evacuation of homes 
within the range of military operations. 

The events reported proceeded from 
the relatively credible to the highly in- 
credible. The first announcements were 
more or less believable, although un- 
usual to be sure. First there is an ^^atmos- 
pheric disturbance,^’ then explosions 
of incandescent gas.” A scientist then 
reports that his seismograph has regis- 
tered a shock of earthquake intensity. 
This is followed by the discovery of a 
meteorite that has splintered nearby 
trees in its fall. So far so good. 

But as the less credible bits of the 
story begin to enter, the clever drama- 
tist also indicates that he, too, has diffi- 
culty in believing what he sees. When 
we learn that the object is no meteorite 
but a metal casing, we are also told that 
the whole picture is ^^a strange scene 
like something out of a modern Arabian 
Nights,” ^Hantastic,” that the ^^more 
daring souls are venturing near.” Before 
we are informed that the end of the cas- 
ing is beginning to unscrew, we experi- 
ence the announcer’s own astonishment: 
^Xadies and gentlemen, this is terrific!” 
When the top is off he says, ^^This is the 
most terrifying thing I have ever wit- 
nessed. . . . This is the most extraordi- 
nary experience. I can’t find words, . . 

The bewilderment of the listener is 
shared by the eye-witness. When the 
scientist is himself puzzled, the layman 
recognizes the extraordinary intelligence 
of the strange creatures. No explanation 
of the event can be provided. The resig- 
nation and hopelessness of the Secretary 
of the Interior, counseling us to "place 


our faith in God,” provides no effective 
guide for action. 

In spite of the realism of the broadcast, 
it would seem highly unlikely that any 
listener would take it seriously had he 
heard the announcements that were 
clearly made at the beginning of the 
hour. He might then have been excited, 
even frightened. But it would be an ex- 
citement based on the dramatic realism 
of the program. There would not be the 
intense feeling of personal involvement. 
He would know that the events were 
happening "out there” in the studio, 
not "right here” in his own state or his 
own county. In one instance a "correct” 
(esthetically detached or dramatic) 
standard of judgment would be used by 
the listener to interpret events, in an- 
other instance a "false” (realistic or 
news) standard of judgment would be 
employed. Tuning in late was a very 
essential condition for the arousal of a 
false standard of judgment. To be sure, 
many people recognized the broadcast as 
a play even though they tuned in late. 
It is important to raise and to answer 
the question of how anyone who tuned 
in at the beginning could have mistaken 
the clearly introduced play for a news 
broadcast. Analysis of these cases re- 
veals two main reasons why such a mis- 
interpretation arose. In the first place, 
many people who tuned in to hear a play 
by the Mercury Theatre thought the 
regular dramatic program had been in- 
terrupted to give special news bulletins. 
The technique was not a new one after 
their experience with radio reporting of 
the war crisis in September 1938. The 
other major reason for the misunder- 
standing is the widespread habit of not 
paying attention to the first announce- 
ments of a program. Some people do not 
listen attentively to their radios until 
they are aware that something of par- 
ticular interest is being broadcast. 

Tuning in late was very decisive in 
determining whether or not the listener 
would follow the program as a play or 
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as a news report. For the story of the 
Martian invasion was so realistic that 
misinterpretation was apt to arise with- 
out proper warning signals. 

In spite of the fact that many persons 
tuned in late to hear this very realistic 
broadcast, by no means all of them be- 
lieved it was news. And not all of those 
who thought the invasion was upon them 
behaved the same way in the face of 
danger. Before we can understand the 
reasons for the varying behavior, the 
reactions must be arranged in some sig- 
nificant grouping. Otherwise no fruitful 
conceptualization is possible. 

Classifying the Listeners 

1. Those Who Checked the Internal 
Evidence of the Broadcast. The persons 
in this category were those w^ho did not 
remain frightened throughout the whole 
broadcast because they were able to dis- 
cern that the program was fictitious. 
Some realized that the reports must be 
false because they sounded so much like 
certain fiction literature they were ac- 
customed to. 

^^At first I was very interested in the 
fall of the meteor. It isn’t often that they 
find a big one just when it falls. But 
when it started to unscrew and monsters 
came out, I said to myself, ‘They^ve taken 
one of those Amazing Stories and are acting 
it outd It just couldn’t be real. It was 
just like some of the stories I read in 
Amazing Stories but it was even more 
exciting.” 

2. Those Who Checked the Broadcast 
against Other Information and Learned 
That It Was a Play. These listeners tried 
to orient themselves for the same reasons 
as those in the first group — they were 
suspicious of the “news” they were get- 
ting. Some simply thought the reports 
were too fantastic to believe; others de- 
tected the incredible speeds revealed; 
while a few listeners checked the program 
just because it seemed the reasonable 
thing to do. Their method of verifying 
their hunches was to compare the news 


on the program to some other informa- 
tion. 

“I tuned in and heard that a meteor 
had fallen. Then when they talked about 
monsters, I thought something was 
wrong. So I looked in the newspaper to 
see what program was supposed to be on 
and discovered it was only a play.” 

3. Those Who Tried to Check the 
Program Against Other Information but 
Who, for Various Reasons, Continued to 
Believe the Broadcast Was an Authentic 
News Report. Two characteristic differ- 
ences separated the people in this group 
from those who made successful checks. 
In the first place, it was difficult to de- 
termine from the interviews just why 
these people wanted to check anyway. 
They did not seem to be seeking evidence 
to test the authenticity of the reports. 
They appeared, rather, to be frightened 
souls trying to find out whether or not 
they were yet in any personal danger. 
In the second place, the type of check- 
ing behavior they used was singularly 
ineffective and unreliable. The most fre- 
quent method employed by almost two 
thirds of this group, was to look out the 
window or go outdoors. Several of them 
telephoned their friends or ran to con- 
sult their neighbors. 

There are several reasons why the 
checks made by these persons were in- 
effectual. For some of them, the new 
information obtained only verified the 
interpretation v/hich their already fixed 
standard of judgment provided. 

“I looked out of the window and 
everything looked the same as usual so 
I thought it hadnH reached our section 
yetr 

“We looked out of the window and 
Wyoming Avenue was black with cars. 
People were rushing away, I figuredP 

“No cars came down my street. 
^Traffic is jammed on account of the roads 
being destroyed f I thoughts 

4. Those Who Made No Attempt to 
Check the Broadcast or the Event. It is 
usually more difficult to discover why a 
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person did not do something than why 
he did. Consequently it is more difi&cult 
for us to explain why people in this group 
did not attempt to verify the news or 
look for signs of the Martians in their 
vicinity than it was to determine why 
those who attempted unsuccessful 
checks displayed their aimless behavior. 
Over half of the people in this group 
were so frightened that they either 
stopped listening, ran around in a frenzy, 
or exhibited behavior that can only be 
described as paralyzed. 

Some of them reported that they were 
so frightened they never thought of 
checking. 

'^We were so intent upon listening 
that we didn’t have enough sense to try 
other hook-ups — we were just so fright- 
ened.^^ 

Others adopted an attitude of com- 
plete resignation. For them any attempt 
to check up, like any other behavior, 
appeared senseless. 

was writing a history theme. The 
girl from upstairs came and made me go 
up to her place. Everybody was so ex- 
cited I felt as if I was going crazy and 
kept on saying, ‘what can we do, what 
difference does it make whether we die 
sooner or later?’ We were holding each 
other. Everything seemed unimportant 
in the face of death. I was afraid to die, 
just kept on listening.” 

Some felt that in view of the crisis 
situation, action was demanded, A few 
prepared immediately for their escape 
or for death. 

“I couldn’t stand it so I turned it off. 
I don’t remember when, but everything 
was coming closer. My husband wanted 
to put it back on but I told him we^d 
better do something instead of just listen, 
so we started to pack.” 

Some listeners interpreted the situa- 
tion in such a way that they were not 
interested in making a check-up. In a 
few instances the individual tuned in so 
late that he missed the most incredible 
parts of the program and was only aware 


of the fact that some kind of conflict 
was being waged. 

“I was in my drugstore and my 
brother phoned and said, ‘Turn the 
radio on, a meteor has just fallen.’ We 
did and heard gas was coming up South 
Street. There were a few customers and 
we all began wondering where it could come 
from. I was worried about the gas, it was 
spreading so rapidly but I was puzzled 
as to what was actually happening, when 
I heard airplanes I thought another 
country was attacking us.” 

Why the Panic? 

A variety of influences and conditions 
are related to the panic resulting from 
this particular broadcast. We have found 
no single observable variable consistently 
related to the reaction, although a lack 
of critical ability seemed particularly 
conducive to fear in a large proportion of 
the population. Personality character- 
istics made some people especially sus- 
ceptible to belief and fright; the influence 
of others in the immediate environment 
caused a few listeners to react inappro- 
priately. The psychological pattern re- 
vealed by these and other influences 
must be shown if we are to understand 
the situation as a whole and not have 
to resort exclusively to the understand- 
ing of single, isolated cases. 

Why the Suggestion Was oh 
Was Not Believed 

What is most inconceivable and there- 
fore especially interesting psychologi- 
cally is why so many people did not do 
something to verify the information they 
were receiving from their loudspeakers. 
The failure to do this accounts for the 
persistence of the fright. To understand 
any panic — ^whether the cause is a legiti- 
mate one or not — it is necessary to see 
precisely what happens to an indhdd- 
ual’s mental processes that prevents him 
from making an adequate check-up. 

The persons who were frightened by 
the broadcast were, for this occasion at 
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least, highly suggestible, that is, they be- 
lieved what they heard without making 
sufficient checks to prove to themselves 
that the broadcast was only a story. 
Those who were not frightened and those 
who believed the broadcast for only a 
short time were not suggestible — they 
were able to display what psychologists 
once called a “ciitical faculty.’’ The 
problem is, then, to determine why some 
people are suggestible, or to state the 
problem differently, why some people 
lack critical ability. 

There are essentially four psychological 
conditions that create in an individual 
the particular state of mind we know as 
suggestibility. All these may be described 
in terms of the concept of standard of 
judgment. 

In the first place, individuals may re- 
fer a given stimulus to a standard or to 
several standards of judgment which 
they think are relevant for interpreta- 
tion. The mental context into which the 
stimulus enters in this case is of such a 
character that it is welcomed as thor- 
oughly consistent and without contra- 
diction. A person with standards of 
judgment that enable him to place” or 
“give meaning to” a stimulus in an 
almost automatic way finds nothing in- 
congruous about such acceptance; his 
standards have led him to “expect” the 
possibility of such an occurrence. 

We have found that many of the per- 
sons who did not even try to check the 
broadcast had preexisting mental sets 
that made the stimulus so understand- 
able to them that they immediately ac- 
cepted it as true. Highly religious people 
who believed that God willed and con- 
trolled the destinies of man were already 
furnished with a particular standard of 
judgment that would make an invasion 
of our planet and a destruction of its 
members merely an “act of God.” This 
was particularly true if the religious 
frame of reference was of the eschato- 
logical variety providing the individual 
with definite attitudes or beliefs regard- 


ing the end of the world. Other people 
we found had been so influenced by the 
recent war scare that they believed an 
attack by a foreign power was imminent 
and an invasion — whether it was due to 
the Japanese, Hitler, or Martians — was 
not unlikely. Some persons had built up 
such fanciful notions of the possibilities 
of science that they could easily believe 
the powers of strange superscientists 
were being turned against them, per- 
haps merely for experimental purposes. 

Whatever the cause for the genesis of 
the standards of judgment providing 
ready acceptance of the event, the fact 
remains that many persons already pos- 
sessed a context within which they im- 
mediately placed the stimulus. None of 
their other existing standards of judg- 
ment was sufficiently relevant to en- 
gender disbelief. We found this to be 
particularly true of persons whose lack 
of opportunities or abilities to acquire 
information or training had insufficiently 
fortified them with pertinent standards 
of judgment that would make the inter- 
pretation of the broadcast as a play 
seem plausible. More highly educated 
people, we found, were better able to 
relate a given event to a standard of 
judgment they knew was an appropriate 
referent. In such instances, the knowl- 
edge itself was used as a standard of 
judgment to discount the information 
received in the broadcast. These listen- 
ers, then, had the ability to refer to 
relevant standards of judgment which 
they could rely on for checking purposes 
and therefore had no need of further 
orientation. 

A second condition of suggestibility 
exists when an individual is not sure of 
the interpretation he should place on a 
given stimulus and when he lacks ade- 
quate standards of judgment to make a 
reliable check on his interpretation. In 
this situation the individual attempts to 
check on his information but fafis for 
one of three reasons: (1) He may check 
his original information against iinre- 
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liable data which may themselves be 
affected by the situation he is checking. 
We found that persons who checked un- 
successfully tended to check against in- 
formation obtained from friends or 
neighbors. Obviously, such people were 
apt themselves to be tinged with doubt 
and hesitation which would only confirm 
early suspicions. (2) A person may ration- 
alize his checking information according 
to the original hypothesis he is checking 
and which he thinks he has only tenta- 
tively accepted. Many listeners made 
hasty mental or behavioral checks but 
the false standard of judgment they had 
already accepted was so pervasive that 
their check-ups were rationalized as con- 
firmatory evidence. For example, one 
woman said that the announcer’s charred 
body was found too quickly but she 
“figured the announcer was excited and 
had made a mistake.” A man noticed 
the incredible speeds but thought “ they 
were relaying reports or something.” 
Others turned to different stations but 
thought the broadcasters were deliber- 
ately trying to calm the people. A woman 
looked out of her window and saw a 
greenish eerie light which she thought 
was from the Martians. (3) In contrast 
to those who believe almost any check 
they make are the people who earnestly 
try to verify their information but do 
not have sufficiently well-grounded 
standards of judgment to determine 
whether or not their new sources of in- 
formation are reliable. 

A third and perhaps more general con- 
dition of suggestibility exists when an 
individual is confronted with a stimulus 
which he must interpret or which he 
would like to interpret and when none of 
his existing standards of judgment is 
adequate to the task. On such occasions 
the individuaFs mental context is un- 
structured, the stimulus does not fit any 
of his established categories and he seeks 
a standard that will suffice him. The less 
well structured is his mental context, the 
fewer meanings he is able to call forth, 


the less able will he be to understand 
the relationship between himself and the 
stimulus, and the greater will become his 
anxiety. And the more desperate his 
need for interpretation, the more likely 
will he be to accept the first interpreta- 
tion given him. Many conditions existed 
to create in the individuals who listened 
to the invasion from Mars a chaotic 
mental universe that contained no sta- 
ble standards of judgment by means of 
which the strange event reported could 
be evaluated. A lack of information and 
formal educational training had left 
many persons without any generalized 
standards of judgment applicable to this 
novel situation. And even if they did 
have a few such standards these were 
vague and tenuously held because they 
had not proved sufficient in the past to 
interpret other phenomena. This was 
especially true of those persons who had 
been most adversely affected by the con- 
ditions of the times. 

The prolonged economic unrest and 
the consequent insecurity felt by many 
of the listeners was another cause for 
bewilderment. The depression had al- 
ready lasted nearly ten years. People 
were still out of work. Why didn’t some- 
body do something about it? Why didn’t 
the experts find a solution? What was 
the cause of it anyway? Again, what 
would happen, no one could tell. Again, 
a mysterious invasion fitted the pattern 
of the mysterious events of the decade. 
The lack of a sophisticated, relatively 
stable economic or political frame of 
reference created in many persons a 
psychological disequilibrium which made 
them seek a standard of judgment for 
this particular event. It was another 
phenomenon in the outside world be- 
yond their control and comprehension. 
Other people possessed certain economic 
security and social status but wondered 
how long this would last with “things in 
such a turmoil.” They, too, sought a 
stable interpretation, one that would at 
least give this new occurrence meaning. 
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The war scare had left many persons in 
a state of complete bewilderment. They 
did not know what the trouble was all 
about or why the United States should 
be so concerned. The complex ideologi- 
cal, class, and national antagonisms re- 
sponsible for the crisis were by no means 
fully comprehended. The situation was 
painfully serious and distressingly con- 
fused. What would happen, nobody 
could foresee. The Martian invasion was 
just another event reported over the 
radio. It was even more personally dan- 
gerous and no more enigmatic. No exist- 
ing standards were available to judge its 
meaning or significance. But there was 
quick need for judgment and it was pro- 
vided by the announcers, scientists, and 
authorities. 

Persons with higher education, on the 
other hand, we found had acquired more 
generalized standards of judgment which 
they could put their faith in. The result 
was that many of them ^^knew^^ that 
the phenomenal speeds with which the 
announcers and soldiers moved was im- 
possible even in this day and age. The 
greater the possibility of checking against 
a variety of reliable standards of judg- 
ment, the less suggestible will a person 
be. We found that some persons who in 
more normal circumstances might have 
had critical ability were so overwhelmed 
by their particular listening situation 
that their better judgment was sus- 
pended. This indicates that a highly con- 
sistent structuration of the external 
stimulus world may, at times, be ex- 
perienced with sufficient intensity be- 
cause of its personal implications to in- 
hibit the operation of usually applicable 
internal structurations or standards of 
judgment. Other persons who may 
normally have exhibited critical ability 
were unable to do so in this situation 
because their own emotional insecurities 
and anxieties made them susceptible to 
suggestion when confronted with a per- 
sonally dangerous circumstance. In such 
mstances, the behavioral consequence is 


the same as for a person who has no 
standards of judgment to begin with, but 
the psychological processes underlying 
the behavior are different. 

A fourth condition of suggestibility re- 
sults when an individual not only lacks 
standards of judgment by means of 
which he may orient himself, but lacks 
even the realization that any interpre- 
tations are possible other than the one 
originally presented. He accepts as truth 
whatever he hears or reads without even 
thinking to compare it to other informa- 
tion. 

Why Such Extreme Behavior? 

Granted that some people believed 
the broadcast to be true, why did they 
become so hysterical? Why did they 
pray, telephone relatives, drive at dan- 
gerous speeds, cry, awaken sleeping 
children, and flee? Of all the possible 
modes of reaction they may have fol- 
lowed, why did these particular patterns 
emerge? The obvious answer is that 
this was a serious affair. As in all other 
panics, the individual believed his well- 
being, his safety, or his life was at 
stake. The situation was a real threat 
to him. Just what constitutes a personal 
threat to an individual must be briefly 
examined. 

When an individual believes that a 
situation threatens him he means that 
it threatens not only his physical self 
but all of those things and people which 
he somehow regards as a part of him. 
This Ego of an individual is essentially 
composed of the many social and per- 
sonal values he has accepted. Ee feels 
threatened if his investments are threat- 
ened, he feels insulted if his children or 
parents are insulted, he feels elated if his 
alma mater wins the sectional football 
cup. The particular pattern of values 
that have been introcepted by an indi- 
vidual will give him, then, a particular 
Ego. For some individuals this is ex- 
panded to include broad ideals and 
ambitions. They will be disturbed if a 
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particular race is persecuted in a distant 
country because that persecution runs 
counter to their ideal of human justice 
and democracy; they will be flattered 
if someone admires an idea of theirs or 
a painting they have completed. 

A panic occurs when some highly 
cherished, rather commonly accepted 
value is threatened and when no certain 
elimination of the threat is in sight. 
The individual feels that he will be 
ruined, physically, financially, or so- 
cially. The invasion of the Martians 
was a direct threat to life, to other 
lives that one loved, as well as to all 
other cherished values. The Martians 
were destroying practically everything. 
The situation was, then, indeed a seri- 
ous affair. Frustration resulted when 
no directed behavior seemed possible. 
One was faced with the alternative of 
resigning oneself and all of one’s values 
to complete annihilation or of making 
a desperate effort to escape from the 
field of danger, or of appealing to some 
higher power or stronger person whom 
one vaguely thought could destroy the 
oncoming enemy. 

If one assumed that destruction was 
inevitable, then certain limited behavior 
was possible : one could cry, make peace 
with one’s Maker, gather one’s loved 
ones around and perish. If one attempted 
escape, one could run to the house of 
friends, speed away in a car or train, or 
hide in some gas-proof, bomb-proof, 
out-of-the-way shelter. If one still be- 
lieved that something or someone might 


repulse the enemy, one could appeal to 
God or seek protection from those who 
had protected one in the past. Objec- 
tively none of these modes of behavior 
was a direct attack on the problem at 
hand, nothing was done to remove the 
cause of the crisis. The behavior in a 
panic is characteristically undirected 
and, from the point of view of the situa- 
tion at hand, functionally useless. 

In short, the extreme behavior evoked 
by the broadcast was due to the enor- 
mous felt ego-involvement the situation 
created and to the complete inability of 
the individual to alleviate or control 
the consequences of the invasion. The 
coming of the Martians did not present 
a situation where the individual could 
preserve one value if he sacrificed an- 
other. It was not a matter of saving 
one’s country by giving one’s life, of 
helping to usher in a new religion by self- 
denial, of risking the thief’s bullet to 
save the family silver. In this situation 
the individual stood to lose all his values 
at once. Nothing could be done to save 
any of them. Panic was inescapable. 
The false standard of judgment used by 
the individual to interpret the broad- 
cast was not itself the motivational cause 
of the behavior but it was absolutely 
essential in arousing the needs and 
values which may be regarded as the 
sources of the actions exhibited. A false 
standard of judgment aroused by the 
broadcast and causing the individual to 
be disturbed had its roots in values 
which were a part of the Ego. 


INDIVIDUAL AND MASS BEHAVIOR IN EXTREME 
SITUATIONS By Bruno Bettelheim 

The author spent the year 1938-39 in camps the prisoners were deliberately 
the two German concentration camps at tortured; they suffered from extreme 
Dachau and at Buchenwald, In these malnutrition but had to perform hard 

Prepared by the author from material more fully reported in Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
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labor. Every single moment of their lives 
was strictly regulated and supervised. 
The prisoners did not know why they 
were imprisoned nor for how long. This 
may explain why the prisoners were per- 
sons finding themselves in an extreme^’ 
situation. 

The acts of terror committed in these 
camps aroused in the minds of civilized 
persons justified emotions which led 
them to overlook that terror was used 
by the Gestapo only as a means for 
attaining certain ends. The results 
which the Gestapo tried to obtain by 
means of the camps were varied. Among 
them were: to break the prisoners as in- 
dividuals and to change them into docile 
masses from which no individual or 
group act of resistance could arise; to 
spread terror among the rest of the popula- 
tion by using the prisoners as hostages 
and by demonstrating what happens to 
those who oppose the Nazi rulers; to 
provide the Gestapo members with a 
training gromid in which they were edu- 
cated to lose all human emotions; to 
provide the Gestapo with an experimental 
laboratory in which to study the effective 
means for breaking civilian resistance, 
the minimum food requirements needed 
to keep prisoners able to perform hard 
labor when the threat of punishment 
takes the place of other incentives, and 
the influence on performance if the 
prisoners are separated from their 
families. 

In this short paper, an effort is made 
to deal with the concentration camp as a 
means of producing changes in the prison- 
ers which will make them more useful sub- 
jects of the Nazi state. 

These changes vrere produced by ex- 
posing the prisoners to extreme situa- 
tions which forced them to adapt them- 
selves entirely and with the greatest 
speed. This adaptation produced inter- 
esting types of private, individual, and 
mass behavior. 'Private behavior 
originates in a subject’s particular back- 
ground and personality, rather than in 


the experiences to which the Gestapo 
exposed him, although they were instru- 
mental in bringing it about. ‘^Individ- 
ual” behavior is developed by individ- 
uals independently of one another, 
although it is the result of experiences 
common to all prisoners. ‘^Mass” be- 
havior were those phenomena which 
could be observed only in a group of 
prisoners when functioning as a mass. 
Although these three t3q)es of behavior 
were overlapping, the subdivision seems 
advisable. The discussion is restricted 
mainly to individual and mass behavior. 
One example of private behavior is dis- 
cussed below. 

The purpose of changing the prisoners 
into useful subjects of the Nazi state was 
attained by exposing them to extreme 
situations. During this process different 
stages could be recognized. The first of 
them centered around the mitial shock 
of finding oneself unlawfully imprisoned. 
The main event of the second stage was 
the transportation into the camp and the 
first experiences in it. Next was a slow 
process of change in the prisoner’s life 
and personality; the adaptation to the 
camp situation. The final stage was 
reached when the prisoner had adapted 
himself to the camp; it was characterized 
by a definitely changed attitude to, and 
evaluation of, the Gestapo. 

Why the Material Was 
Collected 

Before discussing these stages of a 
prisoner’s development a few remarks 
on why the inaterial was collected seems 
advisable. This study was a mechanism 
developed by the author ad hoc in order 
to retain some intellectual interests and 
thus be better equipped to endure life in 
the camp. His observing and collecting 
of data was a particular type of defense, 
individually developed, not enforced by 
the Gestapo, and based on his training 
and interests. It was developed to pro- 
tect him against a disintegration of his 
personality. It is an example of private 
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behavior. Private behaviors follow char- 
acteristically the individuaFs former 
life interests. 

Since it is the only example of a private 
behavior presented in the paper, how it 
developed deserves mention. During 
the first days in the camp, the writer 
realized that he behaved differently 
from the way he used to. He observed, 
for instance, the split in his person into 
one who observes and one to whom 
things happen, a typical psychopatho- 
logical phenomenon. He also observed 
that his fellow prisoners, who had been 
normal persons, now behaved like patho- 
logical liars, were unable to restrain 
themselves and to make objective evalu- 
ations. Thus the question arose, “How 
can I protect myself against disintegra- 
tion?’^ The answer was: to find out 
what changes occurred in the prisoners 
and why they took place. By occupying 
myself with interviewing prisoners, by 
pondering my findings while forced to 
perform exhausting labor, I succeeded 
in killing the time in a way which seemed 
constructive. As time went on, the en- 
hancement of my self-respect due to my 
ability to continue to do meaningful 
work despite the contrary efforts of the 
Gestapo became even more important 
than the pastime. 

The Initial Shock 

The initial psychological shock of 
being unlawfully locked into a prison 
may be separated from the shock 
originating in the torture to which the 
prisoners were exposed. The prisoners’ 
reactions on being brought into prison 
can best be analyzed on the basis of two 
categories: their socio-economic class 
and their political education. These 
categories can be separated only for the 
purposes of presentation. 

The politically educated prisoners 
sought support for their self-esteem in 
the fact tiat the Gestapo had singled 
them out as important enough to take 
revenge on. In their imprisonment they 


saw a demonstration of how dangerous 
for Nazis their former activities had 
been. 

The no7ipoUtical middle-class prisoners 
were a small minority among the prison- 
ers. They were least able to withstand 
the initial shock. They found themselves 
utterly unable to comprehend what hap- 
pened to them. In their behavior be- 
cam.e apparent the dilemma of the polit- 
ically uneducated German middle classes 
when confronted with the phenomenon 
of National Socialism. They had no con- 
sistent philosophy which would protect 
their integrity as human beings. They 
had obeyed the law handed down by 
the ruling classes without questioning its 
wisdom. And now the law-enforcing 
agencies turned against them, who al- 
ways had been their stanchest sup- 
porters. They could not question the 
wisdom of law and police. Therefore 
what was wrong was that they were made 
objects of a persecution which in itself 
must be right, since it was carried out 
by the authorities. Thus they were con- 
vinced that it must be a “mistake.” 

These prisoners resented most to be 
treated “like ordinary criminals.” After 
some time they could not help realizing 
their actual situation. Then they dis- 
integrated. Suicides were practically con- 
fined to this group. Later on, they were 
the ones who behaved in an antisocial 
way; they cheated their fellow prisoners; 
a few turned spies. They lost their mid- 
dle-class sense of propriety and their 
self-respect; they became shiftless and 
disintegrated as autonomous persons. 

Members of the tipper classes segre- 
gaced themselves as much as possible. 
They seemed unable to accept what was 
happening to them. They expressed their 
conviction that they would be released 
within the shortest time because of their 
importance. This conviction was absent 
among the middle-class prisoners. Up- 
per-class prisoners remained aloof even 
from the upper classes. They looked 
down on all other prisoners nearly as 
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much as they despised the Gestapo. In 
order to endure life in the camp they 
developed such a feeling of superiority 
that nothing could touch them. 

The political prisoners used another 
psychological mechanism at a later time, 
which might already have played some 
part in tiie initial development. It seems 
that many political leaders had some 
guilt-feeling that they had fallen down 
on the job of preventing the rise of Nazi 
power. This guilt-feeling was relieved to 
a considerable degree by the fact that 
the Nazis found them important enough 
to bother with. It might be that prison- 
ers managed to endure living in the camp 
because their punishment freed them 
from their guilt-feeling. Indications are 
found in remarks with which prisoners 
responded when reprimanded for unde- 
sirable behavior. They asserted that one 
cannot behave normally when living 
under such circumstances and that 
after liberation they would again act in 
civilized ways. 

Thus it seems that most prisoners 
tried to protect themselves against the 
initial shock by mustering forces helpful 
in supporting their badly shaken self- 
esteem. Those groups which found in 
their past life some basis for the erection 
of such a buttress to their endangered 
egos seemed to succeed. 

The Transportation into the Camp 
AND THE First Experiences in It 

During the transportation into the 
campj the prisoners were exposed to con- 
stant tortures. Corporal punishment in- 
termingled with shooting and wounding 
with the bayonet alternated with tor- 
tures the goal of which was extreme ex- 
haustion. For instance, the prisoners 
were forced to stare into glaring lights or 
to kneel for hours. Several were killed; 
the injured were not permitted to take 
care of their wounds. The guards also 
forced the prisoners to hit one another, 
and to defile their most cherished values. 
They were forced to curse their God, to 


accuse themselves of vile actions and their 
wives of prostitution. This continued for 
many hours. The purpose of the tortures 
was to break the resistance of the prison- 
ers, and to assure the guards that they 
were superior. 

It is difficult to ascertain what hap- 
pened in the minds of the prisoners while 
they were exposed to this treatment. 
Most of them became so exhausted that 
they were only partly conscious of what 
happened. In general, prisoners did not 
like to talk about what they had felt and 
thought during the time of torture. The 
few who volunteered information made 
vague statements which sounded like 
devious rationalizations, invented for 
justifying that they had endured treat- 
ment injurious to their self-respect with- 
out trying to fight back. The few who 
had tried to fight back could not be in- 
terviewed; they were dead. 

The writer recalls his extreme weari- 
ness, resulting from a bayonet wound 
and a heavy blow on the head. He re- 
calls, nevertheless, his thoughts and emo- 
tions. He wondered that man can endure 
so much without committing suicide or 
going insane; that the guards tortured 
prisoners in the way it had been de- 
scribed in books on the concentration 
camps; that the Gestapo was so simple- 
minded as to enjoy forcing prisoners to 
defile themselves. It seems that he gained 
emotional strength from the following 
facts: that things happened according to 
expectation; that, therefore, his future in 
the camp was at least partly predictable 
from wfiat he already was experiencing 
and from wffiat he had read; and that the 
Gestapo was more stupid than he had 
expected. He felt pleased that the tor- 
tures did not change his ability to think 
or his general point of view. In retrospect 
these considerations seem futile, but they 
ought to be mentioned because, if asked 
to sum up what was his main problem 
during the time he spent in the camp, he 
would say; to safeguard Ms ego in such a 
way, thak if he should regain liberty^ he 
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would he approximately the same person 
he was when deprived of liberty. 

The writer feels that he was able to 
endure the transportation and what fol- 
lowed, because he convinced himself 
that these horrible and degrading experi- 
ences somehow did not happen to ^^him"’ 
as a subject, but only to ^^him'^ as an 
object. The importance of this attitude 
was corroborated by statements of other 
prisoners. They couched their feelings 
usually in such terms as, '^The main 
problem is to remain alive and un- 
changed.’’ What should remain un- 
changed vras individually different and 
roughly covered the person’s general 
attitudes and values. 

The author’s thoughts and emotions 
during the transportation were ex- 
tremely detached. It was as if he watched 
things happening in which he only 
vaguely participated. Later he learned 
that many prisoners developed this same 
feeling of detachment, as if what hap- 
pened really did not matter to oneself. 
It was strangely mixed with a conviction 
that '^this cannot be true, such things do 
not happen.” Not only during the trans- 
portation but ail through the time spent 
in camp, the prisoners had to convince 
themselves that this was real and not 
just a nightmare. They were never 
wholly successful. The feeling of detach- 
ment which rejected the reality of the 
situation might be considered a mecha- 
nism safeguarding the integrity of the 
prisoners’ personalities. They behaved in 
the camp as if their life there could have 
no connection with their ^^real” life. 
Their evaluation of their own and other 
persons’ behavior differed from what it 
would have been outside of camp. The 
separation of behavior patterns and 
schemes of values inside and outside of 
camp was so strong that it could hardly 
be touched in conversation; it was one 
of the many ^Haboos” not to be dis- 
cussed, The prisoners felt that what 
they were doing at camp and what hap- 
pened to them there did not count; 


everything was permissible as long as 
it contributed to helping them to sur- 
vive. 

During the transportation no prisoner 
fainted. To faint meant to get killed. In 
this particular situation fainting was not 
protective against intolerable pain; it 
endangered a prisoner’s existence be- 
cause anyone unable to follow orders was 
killed. 

The Adaptation to the Camp 
Situation 

Differences in the Response to Ex- 
treme and to Suffering Experiences. It 
seems that camp experiences which re- 
mained within the normal frame of ref- 
erence of a prisoner’s life experience were 
mastered by normal psychological mech- 
anisms. For mastering experience which 
transcended this frame of reference, new 
psychological mechanisms were needed. 
The transportation was only one of the 
experiences transcending the normal 
frame of reference and the reaction to it 
may be described as ‘^unforgettable, but 
unreal.” 

Attitudes similar to those developed 
toward the transportation could be ob- 
served in other extreme situations. On a 
terribly cold winter night, all prisoners 
were forced to stand at attention without 
overcoats for hours. They were threat- 
ened with having to stand all through 
the night. After about 20 prisoners had 
died from exposure the threats of the 
guards became ineffective. To be exposed 
to the weather was a terrible torture; to 
see one’s friends die without being able 
to help, and to stand a good chance of 
dying, created a situation similar to the 
transportation. Open resistance was im- 
possible. A feeling of utter indifference 
swept the prisoners. They did not care 
whether the guards shot them; they were 
indifferent to acts of torture committed 
by the guards. It was as if what hap- 
pened did not “really” happen to one- 
self. There was again the split between 
the ^‘me” to w'hom it happened, and the 
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who really did not care and was a 
detached observer. 

After more than 80 prisoners had 
died, and several hundred had their ex- 
tremities so badly frozen that they had 
later to be amputated, the prisoners 
were permitted to return to the bar- 
racks. They were completely exhausted, 
but did not experience the feeling of hap- 
piness which some had expected. They 
felt relieved that the torture was over, 
but felt at the same time that they no 
longer were free from fear. 

The psychological reactions to events 
which were within the sphere of the 
normally comprehensible were different 
from those to extreme events. Prisoners 
dealt with less extreme events in the 
same way as if they had happened out- 
side of the camp. A slap in one^s face 
was embarrassing, and not to be dis- 
cussed. One hated the individual guards 
who kicked, slapped, or abused much 
more than the guard who wounded one 
seriously. In the latter case one hated 
the Gestapo as such, but not the individ- 
ual inflicting the punishment. This dif- 
ferentiation was unreasonable, but ines- 
capable. One felt deeper and more violent 
aggressions against particular Gestapo 
members who had committed minor vile 
acts than one felt against those who had 
acted in a more terrible fashion. Thus 
it seems that experiences which might 
have happened during the prisoner’s 
normal” life history provoked a “nor- 
mal” reaction. Prisoners seemed particu- 
larly sensitive to punishments similar to 
those which a parent might inflict on 
his child. To punish a child was within 
their “normal” frame of reference, but 
that they should be the object of punish- 
ment destroyed their adult frame of 
reference. So they reacted to it not in 
an adult, but in a childish way — with 
shame and violent, impotent, unman- 
ageable emotions directed, not against 
the system, but against the person in- 
flicting the punishment. It seems that if 
a prisoner was cursed, slapped, pushed 


around “like a child” and if he was, like 
a child, unable to defend himself, this 
revived in him behavior patterns and 
psychological mechanisms which he had 
developed in childhood. He was unable 
to see his treatment in its general con- 
text. He swore that he was going “to 
get even,” well knowing that this was 
impossible. He could not develop an 
objective evaluation which would have 
led him to consider his suffering as 
minor when compared with other expe- 
riences. The prisoners as a group devel- 
oped the same attitude to minor sufferings ; 
they did not offer help and blamed the 
prisoner for not having made the right 
reply, for letting himself get caught, in 
short, accused him of behaving like a 
child. So the degradation of the prisoner 
took place not only in his mind, but also 
in the minds of his fellow prisoners. This 
attitude extended to details. A prisoner 
did not resent being cursed by the guards 
during an extreme experience, but was 
ashamed of it when it occurred during 
some minor mistreatment. As time went 
on the difference in the reaction to 
minor and major sufferings slowly disap- 
peared. This change in reaction was only 
one of many differences between old and 
new prisoners. 

Differences in the Psychological Atti- 
tudes of Old and New Prisoners. In the 
following discussion the term “ new pris- 
oners” designates those who had not 
spent more than one year in the camp; 
“old” prisoners are those who have 
spent at least three years in the camp. 

All the emotional efforts of the new 
prisoners seemed to be directed toward 
returning to the outer world as the same 
persons who had left it. Old prisoners 
seemed mainly concerned with the prob- 
lem of how to live well within the camp. 
Once they had reached this attitude, 
everything that happened to them, even 
the worst atrocity, was “real” to them. 
No longer was there a split between one 
to whom things happened and the one 
who observed them. When they readied 
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this stage the prisoners were afraid of 
returning to the outer world. Moreover, 
they then hardly believed they would 
ever return to it. They seemed aware 
that they had adapted themselves to the 
life in the camp and that this process 
was coexistent with a basic change in 
their personality. There was consider- 
able variation among individuals in the 
time it took them to make their peace 
with the idea of having to spend the rest 
of their lives in the camp. How long it 
took a prisoner to cease to consider life 
outside the camp as real depended to a 
great extent on the strength of his emo- 
tional ties to his family and friends. 
Some of the indications for the changed 
attitude were: scheming to find a better 
place in the camp rather than trying to 
contact the outer world, avoiding specu- 
lation about one’s family or world affairs, 
concentrating all interest on events tak- 
ing place inside of the camp. Some of the 
old prisoners admitted that they no 
longer could visualize themselves living 
outside the camp, making free decisions, 
taking care of themselves and their 
families. Other differences between old 
and new prisoners could be recognized 
in their hopes for their future lives, in 
the degree to which they regressed to in- 
fantile behavior, and in many other 
ways. 

Changes in Attitudes toward One’s 
Family and Friends. The new prisoners 
received most signs of attention. Their 
families were trying everything to free 
them. Nevertheless, they accused them 
of not doing enough, of betraying them. 
They would weep over a letter telling 
of the efforts to liberate them, but curse 
in the next moment when learning that 
some of their property had been sold 
without their permission. Even the 
smallest change in their former private 
world attained tremendous importance. 
This ambivalence seemed due to their 
desire to return exactly the person who 
had left. Therefore they feared any 
change, however trifling, in their former 


situation. Their worldly possessions 
should be secure and untouched, al- 
though they were of no use to them at 
this moment. 

It is difficult to say whether the desire 
that everything remain unchanged w^as 
due to their realization of how difficult 
it might be to adjust to an entirely 
changed home situation or to some sort 
of magical thinking running along the 
following lines : If nothing changes in the 
world in which I used to live, then I 
shall not change, either. In this way they 
might have tried to counteract their feel- 
ing that they were changing. The violent 
reaction against changes in their families 
was then the counterpart of the realiza- 
tion that they were changing. What en- 
raged them was probably not onl}^ the 
fact of the change, but also the change 
in their status within the family which 
it implied. Their families had been de- 
pendent on them for decisions, now they 
were dependent. The only chance they 
saw for becoming again the head of the 
family was that the family structure 
remain untouched despite their absence. 
The question arises as to how' they could 
blame their families for changes which 
occurred in them, and whose cause they 
were. It might be that the prisoners took 
so much punishment that they could not 
accept any blame. They felt that they 
had atoned for any past shortcomings 
in their relations to their families and 
friends, and for any changes which might 
occur in them. Thus they felt free to 
hate other people, even their own 
families, for their defects. 

The feeling of having atoned for all 
guilt had some real foundation. When 
the concentration camps were established 
the Nazis detained in them their more 
prominent foes. Soon there were no more 
prominent enemies left. Still, an institu- 
tion was needed to threaten the oppo- 
nents of the system. Many Germans 
were dissatisfied with the system. To 
imprison all of them would have inter- 
rupted the functioning of the industrial 
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production. Therefore, if a group of the 
population got fed up with the Nazi 
regime, a selected few members of the 
group were brought into the concentra- 
tion camp. If lawyers, for instance, be- 
came restless, a few hundred lawyers 
were sent to the camp. The Gestapo 
called such group punishments ac- 
tions.’^ During the first of them only the 
leaders of the opposing group were 
punished. That led to the feeling that to 
belong to a rebellious group as a member 
only was not dangerous. Soon the Ge- 
stapo revised its system and punished a 
cross section of the different strata of the 
group. This procedure had not only the 
advantage of spreading terror among all 
members of the group, but made it pos- 
sible to destroy the group without neces- 
sarily touching the leader if that was for 
some reason inopportune. Though pris- 
oners were never told why they were im- 
prisoned, those imprisoned as represent- 
atives of a group came to know it. 
Prisoners were interviewed by the Ge- 
stapo to gain information about their 
friends. During these interviews prison- 
ers were told that if their fate did not 
teach the group to behave better they 
would get a chance to meet them in the 
camp. So the prisoners rightly felt that 
they were atoning for the rest of the 
group. 

Old prisoners did not like to be re- 
minded of their families and former 
friends. When they spoke about them, 
it was ill a very detached wa}^ A con- 
tributing factor was the prisoners’ 
hatred of all those living outside of the 
camp, who enjoyed life as if we were 
not rotting away.” The outside world 
which continued to live as if nothing had 
happened was in the minds of the pris- 
oners represented by those w’-hom they 
used to know, namely, by their relatives 
and friends. But even this hatred was 
subdued in the old prisoners. It seemed 
that, as much as they had forgotten to 
love their kin, they had lost the ability 
to hate them. They had learned to direct 


a great amount of aggression against them- 
selves so as not to get into too many con- 
Jlicis with the Gestapo, while the new pris- 
oners still directed their aggressions against 
the outer world, and—tvhen not super- 
vised — against the Gestapo. Since the old 
prisoners did not shoiv much emotion 
either way, they were unable to feel 
strongly about anybody. 

Old prisoners did not like to mention 
their former social status; new prisoners 
were rather boastful about it. New pris- 
oners seemed to back their self-esteem by 
letting others know how important they 
had been. Old prisoners seemed to have 
accepted their state of dejection, and to 
compare it with their former splendor 
was probably too depressing. 

Hopes about Life after Liberation. 
Closely connected with the prisoners’ at- 
titudes toward their families were their 
hopes concerning their life after release 
from camp. Here they embarked a great 
deal on individual and group daydreams. 
To indulge in them was one of the favor- 
ite pastimes if the general emotional 
climate in the camp was not too de- 
pressed. There w^as a marked difference 
between the daydreams of the new and 
the old prisoners, llie longer the time a 
prisoner had spe^zt in camp, the less trm 
to reality were his daydreams; so much so 
that the hopes and expectations of the 
old prisoners often took the form of 
eschatological or messianic hopes. They 
were convinced that out of the coming 
world war and world revolution they 
would emerge as the future leaders of 
Germany at least, if not of the world. 
This was the least to which their suffer- 
ings entitled them. These grandiose ex- 
pectations were coexistent with great 
vagueness as to their future private lives. 
In their daydreams they were certain to 
emerge as the future secretaries of state, 
but they were less certain whether they 
wwld continue to live with their wives 
and children. Part of these daydreams 
may be explained by the fact that they 
seemed to feel that only a high public 
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position could help them to regain tlieir 
standing within their families. 

The hopes and expectations of the 
new prisoners were truer to reality. 
Despite their open ambivalence about 
their families, they never doubted that 
they were going to continue to live with 
them. They hoped to continue their 
public and professional lives in the same 
way as they used to. 

Regression into Infantile Behavior. 
Most of the adaptations to the camp 
situation mentioned so far were more or 
less individual behaviors. The regression 
to infantile behavior was a mass phe- 
nomenon. It would not have taken place 
if it had not happened in all prisoners. 
The prisoners did not interfere with an- 
other’s daydreams or his attitudes to his 
family, but they asserted their power as 
a group over those who objected to de- 
viations from normal adult behavior. 
Those who did not develop a childlike 
dependency on the guards were accused 
of threatening the security of the group, 
an accusation which was not without 
foundation, since the Gestapo punished 
the group for the misbehavior of the in- 
dividual. The regression into childlike 
behavior was more inescapable than 
other types of behavior imposed on the 
individual by the impact of the condi- 
tions in the camp. 

The prisoners developed types of be- 
havior characteristic of infancy or early 
youth. Some of them have been dis- 
cussed, such as ambivalence to one’s 
family, despondency, finding satisfac- 
tion in daydreaming rather than in ac- 
tion. During the transportation the 
prisoners were tortured in a way in which 
a cruel and domineering father might 
torture a helpless child; at the camp they 
were also debased by techniques which 
went much further into childhood situa- 
tions. They were forced to soil them- 
selves. Their defecation was strictly 
regulated. Prisoners who needed to 
eliminate had to obtain the permission 
of the guard. It seemed as if the educa- 


tion to cleanliness would be once more 
repeated. It gave pleasure to the guards 
to hold the power of granting or with- 
holding the permission to visit the la- 
trines. This pleasure found its counter- 
part in the pleasure the prisoners derived 
from visiting them, because there they 
could rest for a moment, secure from 
the whips of the overseers. 

The prisoners were forced to say 
^^thou” to one another, which in Ger- 
many is indiscriminately used only 
among small children. They were not 
permitted to address one another with 
the many titles to which middle- and 
upper-class Germans are accustomed. 
On the other hand, they had to address 
the guards in the most deferential man- 
ner, giving them all their titles. 

The prisoners lived, like children, only 
in the immediate present; they lost the 
feeling for the sequence of time; they 
became unable to plan for the future or 
to give up immediate pleasure satisfac- 
tions to gain greater ones in the near 
future. They were unable to establish 
durable object-relations. Friendships de- 
veloped as quickly as they broke up. 
Prisoners would, like adolescents, fight 
one another tooth and nail, only to be- 
come close friends within a few minutes. 
They were boastful, telling tales about 
what they had accomplished in their 
former lives, or how they succeeded in 
cheating guards. Like children they felt 
not at all set back or ashamed when it 
became known that tlicy had lied about 
their prowess. 

Another factor contributing to the re- 
gression into childhood behavior was 
the work the prisoners were forced to 
perform. Prisoners were forced to per- 
form nonsensical tasks, such as carrying 
heavy rocks from one place to another, 
and back to the place where they had 
picked them up. They were forced to 
dig holes in the ground with their bare 
hands, although tools were available. 
They felt debased when forced to per- 
form “childish” and stupid labor, and 
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preferred even harder work when it 
produced something that might be con- 
sidered useful. There seems to be no 
doubt that the tasks they performed, as 
well as the mistreatment by the Gestapo 
which they had to endure, contributed 
to their disintegration as adult persons. 

The Final Adjustment to the 
Life in the Camp 

A prisoner had reached the final stage 
of adjustment to the camp situation 
when he changed his personality so as 
to accept as his own the values of the 
Gestapo. A few examples may illustrate 
this. 

The prisoners suffered from the steady 
interference with their privacy on the 
part of the guards and other prisoners. 
So a great amount of aggression accumu- 
lated. In new prisoners it vented itself 
in the way it might have done in the 
world outside the camp. But slowly 
prisoners accepted, as expression of their 
verbal aggressions, terms which defi- 
nitely were taken over from the vocabu- 
lary of the Gestapo. From copying the 
verbal aggressions of the Gestapo to 
copying their form of bodily aggressions 
was one more step, but it took several 
years to make it. Old prisoners, when in 
charge of others, often behaved worse 
than the Gestapo because they con- 
sidered this the best way to behave to- 
ward prisoners in the camp. 

Most old prisoners took over the Ge- 
stapo’s attitude toward the so-called 
unfit prisoners. Newcomers presented dif- 
ficult problems. Their complaints about 
life in camp added new strain to the life 
in the barracks; so did their inability to 
adjust to it. Bad behavior in the labor 
gang endangered the whole group. Thus 
newcomers who did not stand up well 
under the strain tended to become a lia- 
bility for the other prisoners. Moreover, 
weaklings were those most apt eventu- 
ally to turn traitors. Therefore old pris- 
oners were sometimes instrumental in 
getting rid of the unfit, thus shaping their 


own behavior in the image of Gestapo 
ideology. This was only one of the many 
situations in which old prisoners molded 
their way of treating other prisoners ac- 
cording to the example set by the Ge- 
stapo. Another was the treatment of 
traitors. Self-protection asked for their 
destruction, but the way in which they 
were tortured for days and slowly killed 
was copied from the Gestapo. 

Old prisoners tended to identify with 
the Gestapo not only in respect to aggres- 
sive behavior. They tried to arrogate to 
themselves old pieces of Gestapo uni- 
forms. If that was not possible, they tried 
to sew and mend their uniforms so that 
they would resemble those of the guards. 
When asked why they did it they ad- 
mitted that they loved to look like one 
of the guards. 

The satisfaction with wLich old pris- 
oners boasted that, during the twice 
daily counting of the prisoners, they had 
stood well at attention can be explained 
only by their having accepted as their 
own the values of the Gestapo. Prisoners 
prided themselves on being as tough as 
the Gestapo members. This identifica- 
tion with their torturers went so far as 
copying their leisure-time activities. One 
of die games played by the guards was 
to find out who could stand to be hit 
longest W'ithout uttering a complaint. 
This game was copied by old prisoners. 

Often the Gestapo would enforce non- 
sensical rules, originating in the whims 
of one of the guards. They were usually 
forgotten as soon as formulated, but 
there were always some old prisoners 
who would continue to follow these 
rules and try to enforce them on others 
long after the Gestapo had forgotten 
about them. These prisoners firmly be- 
lieved that the rules set dovm by the 
Gestapo were desirable standards of 
human behavior, at least in the camp 
situation. Other areas in which pris- 
oners made their peace with the values of 
the Gestapo included the race problem, 
although race discrimination had been 
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alien to their previous scheme of values. 

Among the old prisoners one could ob- 
serve other developments which indi- 
cated their desire to accept the Gestapo 
along lines which definitely could not 
originate in propaganda. It seems that, 
since they returned to a childlike atti- 
tude toward the Gestapo, they had a 
desire that at least some of those whom 
they accepted as all-powerful father- 
images should be just and kind. They 
divided their positive and negative feel- 
ings — strange as it may be, they had 
positive feelings — toward the Gestapo in 
such a way that all positive emotions 
were concentrated on a few officers who 
were high up in the hierarchy of camp 
administrators, bul hardly ever on the 
governor of the camp. They insisted that 
these officers hid behind their rough sur- 
faces a feeling of justice and propriety; 
they were supposed to be genuinely in- 
terested in the prisoners and even try- 
ing, in a small way, to help them. Since 
these supposed feelings never oecame 
apparent, it was explained that they hid 
them effectively because otherwise they 
would not be able to help the prisoners. 
For instance, a whole legend was woven 
around the fact that of two officers in- 
specting a barrack one had cleaned his 
shoes before entering. He probably did 
it automatically, but it was interpreted 
as a rebuff to the other officer and a 
clear demonstration of how he felt about 
the concentration camp. 


After so much has been said about the 
old prisoners’ tendency to identify with 
the Gestapo, it ought to be stressed that 
this was only part of the picture. Old 
prisoners who identified with the Gestapo 
at other moments also defied it, demon- 
strating extraordinary courage in doing 
so. 

SUMM.4RY 

The concentration camp had an im- 
portance reaching far beyond its being 
a place where the Gestapo took revenge 
on its enemies. It was the training 
ground for young Gestapo soldiers who 
were planning to rule Germany and all 
conquered nations; it was the Gestapo’s 
laboratory for developing methods for 
changing free citizens into serfs who in 
many respects accept their masters’ 
values while they still thought that they 
were following their own life goals and 
values. The system was too strong for 
an individual to break its hold over his 
emotional life, particularly if he found 
himself within a group which had more 
or less accepted the Nazi system. It 
seemed easier to resist the pressure of 
the Gestapo if one functioned as an in- 
dividual; the Gestapo knew it and there- 
fore insisted on forcing all individuals 
into groups which they supervised. The 
Gestapo’s main goal was to produce in 
the subjects childlike attitudes and 
childlike dependency on the will of the 
leaders. 
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THE CHINESE INDOCTRINATION PROGRAM FOR 
PRISONERS OF WAR: A STUDY OF ATTEMPTED 
BRAINWASHING ’’ By Edgar H. Schein 


In this paper I shall try to present an ac- 
count of the ‘'typical” experiences of 
United Nations prisoners of war in Chi- 
nese Communist hands and to interpret 
these experiences in a social-psychologi- 
cal framework. Before the return of 
United Nations prisoners, the "confes- 
sions” of such prominent men as Cardi- 
nal klindszenty and William Oatis had 
already aroused considerable interest in 
so-called brainwashing. This interest was 
heightened by the wu’despread rumors of 
collaboration among United Nations 
prisoners of war in Korea. Following 
their repatriation in August 1953, a rash 
of testimonial articles appeared in weekly 
magazines, some attempting to show that 
the Chinese Communist techniques were 
so terrifying that no one could withstand 
them, others roundly condemning the 
collaborative activities of the so-called 
‘'progressives” ^ as having been selfishly 
motivated under conditions in which re- 
sistance was possible. These various ac- 
counts fall short because they are too 
emotionally charged to be objective, and 
because they fail to have any generality, 
since they are usually based on the per- 
sonal experiences of only one man. 

The data upon which this paper is 
based were gathered in an attempt to 
form a generalized picture of what hap- 
pened to the average man from the time 
he was captured until the time he was re- 
patriated. The data were collected during 
August 1953 at Inchon, Korea, where the 


repatriates were being processed, and on 
board the U.S.N.S. General Black in tran- 
sit to the United States from Septem- 
ber 1 to September 16. 

The data were collected, in the main, 
during intensive interviews conducted in 
Inchon.^ The intensive interviewing was 
felt to be appropriate for gathering the 
data presented here, because the material 
to be obtained was highly novel and be- 
cause the men had been through a highly 
traumatic situation which might have 
made the eliciting of any information 
very difficult. It was also recognized that 
the men might find it difficult to remem- 
ber, might be reluctant to relate certain 
of their experiences, and might retro- 
spectively falsify many events. 

Of approximately 20 repatriates se- 
lected at random at different stages of 
the repatriation, each was asked to tell 
in chronological order and in as great de- 
tail as possible what had happened to 
him during his captivity. Emphasis was 
placed on what the Chinese or North 
Koreans did in their handling of the pris- 
oners and how the men reacted. The men 
were particularly encouraged to relate 
the reactions of others, in order to avoid 
arousing anxiety or guilt over their own 
behavior and thereby blocking the flow 
of memories. The interviews varied in 
length from two to four hours. 

The picture presented is not to be 
viewed as the experience of any single 
person nor as the experience of all the 


From Psychiatry, 1956, XIX, 149-172. A few deletions and minor changes have been made for the 
sake of brevity. Reprinted by permission of the author and the publisher. Copyright held by William 
Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation. 


^ Commonly called pro^s by their fellow prisoners. 

2 As part of the processing procedure, psychiatric interviews w^ere initiated at Inchon during the 
two or three days that the men were there. The procedure of processing has been described in detail 
by Henry A. Segal in “Initial Psychiatric Findings of Recently Repatriated Prisoners of War/* 
Am. J. Psychiat., 1954, CXI, 35S-363. 
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men. Rather, it represents a composite 
or typical account which, in all its details, 
may or may not have been true for any 
one prisoner. 

The Prisoner-oe-war Experience 

Capture, the March, and Temporary 
Camps. United Nations soldiers were 
captured by the Chinese and North 
Koreans at all stages of the Korean con- 
flict, although particularly large groups 
were captured during November and De- 
cember 1950. The conditions under which 
men were captured varied widely. Some 
men were captured when their positions 
were overrun or surrounded; others ran 
into road blocks and were cut ofl; still 
others fought for many days on a shifting 
front before they succumbed. The situa- 
tion in the front lines was highly fluid and 
there was a good deal of confusion on 
both sides. When a position was overrun, 
the men often scattered and became dis- 
organized. 

The initial treatment of prisoners by 
the North Koreans was typically harsh 
and brutal — they often took the pris- 
oner’s clothing, gave him little if any 
food, and met any resistance with im- 
mediate severe punishment or death. The 
Chinese, on the other hand, often tried to 
create an atmosphere of friendliness and 
leniency. Some men reported that their 
Chinese captors approached them with 
outstretched hands, saying, ‘ Congratu- 
lations 1 You’ve been liberated.” It was 
made clear to the man that he could now 
join forces with other “fighters for 
peace.” This Chinese tactic was part of 
their ‘^nientpolicy,’^ which was ex- 
plained to groups of prisoners shortly 
after capture in these terms: Because the 
UN had entered the war illegally and was 
an aggressor, all UN military personnel 
were in fact “war criminals” and could be 
shot summarily. But the average soldier 
was, after all, only carrying out orders 
for his leaders who were the real crimi- 
nals. Therefore, the Chinese would con- 


sider the POW a “student” and would 
teach him the “truth” about the war. 
Anyone who did not cooperate by going 
to school and by learning voluntarily 
could be reverted to his “war-criminal” 
status and shot, particularly if a confes- 
sion could be obtained from him. 

Often the Chinese soldiers pointed out 
to their captives how lucky they were not 
to have been captured by the North 
Koreans. Some men reported incidents 
of Chinese beating off North Koreans 
who were “trying to hurt” American 
prisoners or of punishing their own 
guards for being too rough or inconsider- 
ate. The men were usually allowed to 
keep their clothing, and some considera- 
tion was given to the sick and wounded. 
However, the food and medical attention 
were only slightly better than that pro- 
vided by the North Koreans. 

For the first six to 24 hours after cap- 
ture, a man was usually in a state of 
dazed shock, unable to take any kind of 
integrated action and, later, unable to 
report any kind of feeling he had had dur- 
ing this period. Following this, he ex- 
pected death or torture at the hands of 
his captors, for rumors that this would 
happen had been widely circulated in the 
front lines, often based on stories of men 
who had fallen into North Korean hands. 
These fears were, however, quickly dis- 
pelled by the friendly attitude of the 
Chinese soldiers; and this friendly atti- 
tude and the emphasis on “peace” was 
the first and perhaps most significant 
step in making the prisoner receptive to 
the more formal indoctrination which 
was to come later. 

In the next weeks or months the pris- 
oner was exposed to great physical hard- 
ship and to a series of psychological pres- 
sures which amounted to a cyclical reac- 
tivation of fears and their relief by actual 
events or by extravagant promises. Im- 
plicit in most of what the Chinese said 
and did was the suggestion that these 
stresses could be brought to an end by 
the adoption of a “cooperative” attitude 
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by the prisoner, although at first it was 
not clear just what this meant. 

The men were collected behind the 
lines and were marched north in groups 
of varying sizes. The men marched only 
at night, averaging about 20 miles, and 
were kept under strict cover in the day- 
time. Conditions on the march were very 
hard. Most men reported having great 
difi&culty eating strange and badly pre- 
pared foods; however, they were often 
reminded, whether true or not, that they 
were getting essentially the same rations 
as the average Chinese footsoldier. Medi- 
cal care was almost nonexistent, but this 
too was depicted as being equally true 
for Chinese soldiers because of supply 
shortages. Almost all the men had diar- 
rhea, many had dysentery, and most of 
them suffered from exposure. Every day 
would find a few more dead. 

Although the columns were not well 
guarded, few escapes were attempted be- 
cause the men were too weak, did not 
know the terrain, were on the whole 
poorly organized, and were afraid of the 
North Koreans. The few who did escape 
were almost always returned to the group 
within a short time. 

During these one- to two- week 
marches the men became increasingly 
disorganized and apathetic. They devel- 
oped a slow plodding gait, called by one 
man a “prisoner’s shuffle.” Lines of au- 
thority tended to break down and the 
prevailing attitude was “every man for 
himself.” Open competition for food, 
clothing, and shelter made the mainte- 
nance of group ties almost impossible. 
Everything that happened tended to be 
frustrating and depriving, yet there was 


no ready outlet for hostility and no op- 
portunity for constructive resistance. 
The only realistic goal was to get to 
prison camp where, it was hoped, con- 
ditions would be better.'^ 

Uppermost in the men’s minds were 
fantasies of food — memories of all the 
good meals they had had in the past, or 
plans for elaborate menus in the future. 
The only competing fantasies concerned 
loved ones at home, or cars, which 
seemed symbolically to represent the re- 
turn to their homes and to freedom. 

Arrival at one of the temporary camps 
was usually a severe disappointment, 
IMany men reported that the only thing 
that had kept them going on the march 
was the hope of improved conditions in 
the camp; but they found the food as bad 
as ever, living conditions more crowded 
than before, and a continued lack of con- 
sideration for the sick and wounded. 
Moreover, there was now nothing to do 
but sit and wait. The news given the men 
was mostly false, playing up Communist 
military victories, and was, of course, 
particularly demoralizing. ]\Iany of the 
men became extremely apathetic and 
withdrawn, and according to some re- 
ports these apathy states sometimes be- 
came so severe as to result in death.^ 
The Chinese continually promised im- 
provements in conditions or early repatri- 
ation, and failures of these promises to 
materialize were blamed on obstructions 
created by United Nations air activity or 
lack of “cooperation” among the pris- 
oners. It was always made clear that 
only certain prisoners could hope to get 
a break: those who “did well,” “cooper- 
ated,” “learned the truth,” and so on. 


^ Not all of the men participated in such severe inarches. Those captured in 1951 and 1952 were 
sometimes taken north by truck or under less severe conditions. The sick and wounded were given 
somewhat more consideration, although never much in the way of medical aid. Numerous incidents 
were reported of Chinese guards helping men, occasionally even carrying them. It should also be 
mentioned that the North Korean civilians seemed ambivalent toward the prisoners. Many of them 
were sadistic, but many others helped the Americans by hiding them or giving them food and 
clothing. 

^ For a more complete description of these apathy reactions, see H. D. Strassman, Margaret 
Thaler, and E. H. Schein “A Prisoner of War Syndrome: Apathy as a Reaction to Severe Stress,” 
Am. J. Psychiat., 1956, CXII, 998-1003. 
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The Chinese distributed propaganda 
leaflets and required the men to sing 
Communist songs. Apparently, even 
guards were sensitized to finding poten- 
tial collaborators among the prisoners by 
observing their reactions to such activi- 
ties. Outright indoctrination was not at- 
tempted on the marches and in the tem- 
porary camps, but those men who finally 
reached one of the permanent camps 
were ill-prepared physically and psycho- 
logically for the indoctrination pressures 
they were about to face. 

Life in the Permanent Prisoner-of- 
war Camp. Most of the permanent camps 
were parts of small Korean villages, 
often split into several compounds in dif- 
ferent parts of the village. The camps 
were sometimes surrounded by a fence, 
by barbed wire, or by natural barriers, 
although sometimes not enclosed at all. 
While guards were posted at key places, 
they were not sufficiently plentiful to 
prevent escapes or excursions to other 
parts of the village. The camp usually 
consisted of a series of mud huts in which 
the men slept on the floor or on straw 
matting, and a schoolhouse or other per- 
manent building which was used as ad- 
ministrative headquarters, for lectures, 
and for recreation. The various Chinese 
officer and enlisted billets were usually 
scattered through the village. Mess and 
latrine facilities were very inadequate 
and conditions were crowded, but far 
better than in the temporary camps. 

In camp the men were segregated by 
race, nationality, and rank and were or- 
ganized into companies, platoons, and 
squads. The squads varied in size from 
ten to 15 men, who usually shared the 
same living area. No formal organization 
was permitted among the prisoners. The 
Chinese put their own personnel in 
charge of the platoons and companies 
and appointed certain prisoners as 
squad leaders without consideration of 
rank. 

Although the daily routine in camp 
varied, the average prisoner arose at 


dawn, was required to do calisthenics for 
an hour or more, was assigned to various 
details — such as gathering wood, carry- 
ing water, cooking, repairing roads, bury- 
ing other prisoners, and general mainte- 
nance of the camp — and then was given 
a breakfast of potato soup or some form 
of cereal at around eight o’clock. The 
rest of the morning and afternoon was 
usually spent on indoctrination or work 
details. Whether there was a midday 
meal depended on the attitude of the 
prisoner, the supply of food, and the 
general state of the political situation. 
The main meal was served around five 
o’clock and usually consisted of vege- 
tables, grains, rice, and occasional bits 
of pork fat or fish. For men on such a 
meager diet, details involving many 
miles of walking or very hard work were 
especially exhausting. 

Recreation varied with the camp and 
with the political situation. During the 
first year or so, a heavy emphasis was 
placed on indoctrination, and recreation 
was restricted to reading Communist 
literature, seeing propaganda films, and 
playing such games as checkers and chess. 
As the truce talks progressed and repatri- 
ation became a possibility, conditions in 
the camps improved generally. Less em- 
phasis was placed on indoctrination and 
more leeway was given to the prisoners 
to engage in recreation of their own 
choice. The improvement in living con- 
ditions made physical recreation more 
feasible and the men were permitted to 
devise athletic fields and equipment. In- 
tercamp ''Olympics” conducted by the 
Chinese — and used by them for their own 
propaganda purposes — drew wide par- 
ticipation among the more athletically 
inclined, regardless of their political sen- 
timents. 

There are few data available concern- 
ing the sexual activities of the prisoners. 
There were Korean women available in 
the villages, but men seldom visited 
them. Reports of homosexuality were 
very infrequent. 
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The Indoctrination Program 

All of these conditions in the perma- 
nent camp were, in actual practice, in- 
terlocked with the indoctrination pro- 
gram. This program should not be viewed 
as a collection of specific techniques rou- 
tinely applied, but rather as the creation 
of a whole set of social conditions within 
which certain techniques operated. 
Whether the Chinese manipulation of 
the social setting to create certain effects 
was intentional can only be conjectured; 
intentional or not, it was an important 
factor in such success as the indoctrina- 
tion program achieved. 

Removal of Belief, Attitude, and 
Value Supports. On matters of opinion, 
people tend to rely primarily on the opin- 
ions of others for determination of 
whether they themselves are ^Tight’^ or 
‘Svrong^’ — whether these opinions of 
others are obtained through mass media 
of communication or through personal 
interaction. All of the prisoners’ accus- 
tomed sources of information concern- 
ing daily events on a local, national, or 
international level were cut off by the 
Chinese, who substituted their own, 
usually heavily biased, newspapers, ra- 
dio broadcasts, and magazines. The Daily 
Worker from various cities was available 
in the camp libraries, as were numerous 
magazines and journals from China, Po- 
land, Russia, and Czechoslovakia. Radio 
news broadcasts usually originated in 
China. The camp headquarters had no 
scruples concerning accuracy in the news 
announcements made over the camp 
public-address system. 

The delivery of mail from home was 
systematically manipulated; the evi- 
dence indicates that all mail which con- 
tained information about the war or the 
truce talks, or which contained favorable 
personal news, was withheld, while letters 
containing no general information, or 
bad personal news, were usually de- 
livered. 

Personal contact with visitors from 


outside the camps was very limited, 
mainly restricted to Communist news 
correspondents. For most prisoners, there 
was simply no w^ay to find out accurately 
what was going on in the world. 

The Chinese also attempted to weaken 
the means of consensual validation by 
undermining personal contacts among 
the men. First of all, the men were segre- 
gated by race, apparently in order to put 
special indoctrination pressure on mem- 
bers of certain minorities, especially Ne- 
groes. The men were also segregated by 
rank, in what appeared to be a system- 
atic attempt to undermine the internal 
structure of the group by removing its 
leaders. Thus, the noncommissioned offf- 
cers, who were at first in the enlisted 
camps, were put into a special camp 
when the Chinese found out that they 
were quite effective in keeping the other 
men from various kinds of collaboration. 
It was reported that this segregation was 
often followed by a considerable increase 
in collaboration, particularly among the 
younger enlisted men. 

The Chinese emphasized that rank was 
no longer of any significance; the entire 
group was now part of a wider ^brother- 
hood” — the earlier mentioned 'bghters 
for peace” — in which, under communism, 
everyone was to be equal. The Chinese 
sometimes put particularly young or 
inept prisoners in command of the squads 
to remind the men that former bases of 
organization no longer counted. While 
such a procedure aroused only resistance 
and hostility in most of the prisoners, 
a few malcontents welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to gain occupancy of the favored 
positions that had never been available 
to them before. 

There was also persistent emphasis on 
undermining all friendships, emotional 
bonds, and group activities. For instance, 
the Chinese prohibited all forms of re- 
ligious expression and ruthlessly perse- 
cuted the few chaplains or others who 
tried to organize or conduct religious 
services. Bonds to loved ones at home 
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were weakened by the withholding of 
mail, as the Chinese frequently pointed 
out to the men that the lack of mail 
meant that their friends and relatives no 
longer cared for them. 

The systematic use of Chinese spies 
and also informers from prisoner ranks 
made it possible for the Chinese to obtain 
detailed information about almost all ac- 
tivities going on in camp. The men re- 
ported that the Chinese were forever 
sneaking around their quarters and lis- 
tening to conversations or observing ac- 
tivities from hidden posts, and they also 
knew that some of their number were 
acting as informers. These circumstances 
helped to create a feeling of general dis- 
trust, and the only fully safe course was 
to withdraw from all intimate interaction 
with other prisoners. 

When any semblance of effective or- 
ganization appeared spontaneously 
among the men, the Chinese would im- 
mediately remove and segregate the 
leaders or key figures. Informal groups 
which might have supported resistance 
activities were also systematically broken 
up. The few that were not broken up 
either were not effective or died because 
of lack of internal support, thus indicat- 
ing that this system of social control was 
highly effective. Usually groups were 
formed for one of three purposes — to plan 
for and aid in escapes, to prevent men 
from collaborating, or for social reasons. 
According to most reports, the groups or- 
ganized around escape were highly inef- 
fective. Usually such groups were quickly 
liquidated by being physically broken up. 
A few poorly planned escapes were at- 
tempted, but the marginal diet, the 
strangeness of the surrounding terrain, 
and the carefully built-up fear of the 
North Koreans all served to minimize 
escapes. When an escape did occur, the 
Chinese usually recovered the man easily 
by offering a bag of rice to anyone turn- 
ing him in. The groups organized to keep 
men from collaborating, or to retaliate 
against them if they did, were usually 


composed of some of the more outspoken 
and violent resisters. One such group, 
labelled the “Ku Klux Klan’’ by the Chi- 
nese because of its militant policy, ap- 
peared to be composed mainly of men 
who had served some time in prison for 
various infractions of camp rules. They 
threatened potential collaborators 
through anonymous notes, but the num- 
ber of incidents in which they followed 
through was relatively small. Usually the 
Chinese discovered their plans and when- 
ever they became dangerous disrupted 
their activities. The third type of group 
consisted of prisoners who were solely in- 
terested in each other’s company; one 
such group, made up primarily of older 
prisoners, was called ^‘The Old Soldiers’ 
Home.” 

A few groups remained intact even 
though the Chinese knew about them, 
perhaps because the Chinese did not con- 
sider them very dangerous, or because 
their leaders, as spokesmen for the pris- 
oners, provided a valuable sounding 
board whenever the Chinese wanted to 
know how the group would react to cer- 
tain changes in policy. 

Various other groupings of men existed, 
some, such as the squad, for administra- 
tive reasons, others to support various 
Chinese enterprises. Soon after capture, 
the Chinese made a concerted effort to 
recruit men for a number of ‘‘peace com- 
mittees” whose purpose it was to aid in 
the indoctrination by conducting per- 
sonal interviews with resistant prisoners 
and to deter any resistance activity. 
They also were charged with such propa- 
ganda missions as the preparation of 
leaflets, peace petitions, and scripts for 
radio broadcasts — all under the guise of 
running such innocuous camp activities 
as recreation. An intercamp peace or- 
ganization was also formed to draw up 
peace appeals and petitions to be sub- 
mitted to the United Nations, carrying, 
of course, the endorsement of a large 
number of prisoners. 

The members of the camp peace com- 
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mittees and the delegates to intercamp 
peace rallies were usually selected by a 
pseudodemocratic method. However, the 
men who ended up in the key positions 
were usually those the Chinese wanted, 
or, in any case, approved of — that is, men 
who were willing to cooperate with the 
Chinese and who had sincerely or falsely 
convinced their captors that they were 
sympathetic to the communist cause. 
Sometimes the election was held over 
and over again until the right man was 
chosen. At other times the men resigned 
themselves to the fact that all would go 
more smoothly if they selected at the 
beginning the man the Chinese wanted, 
for the group could be dissolved at will 
anyway. 

Each camp also had a number of other 
committees operating under the peace 
committee. They were responsible for the 
daily routine affairs of the camp, such as 
sanitation, food, recreation, study, and 
entertainment. The number of noncol- 
laborators who were allowed to be mem- 
bers appeared to depend on the mood of 
the Chinese and the degree to which they 
wanted to keep in touch with prisoner 
opinions. It is likely that with the general 
improvement in camp conditions in 1952 
and 1953, the membership of the various 
committees became more representative. 
The peace committees were, by then, 
largely defunct; they had been exploited 
as much as possible by the Chinese and 
no longer served any function in their 
propaganda campaigns. 

Various social groups formed by pro’s 
were left intact — perhaps as a reminder 
to other prisoners that one way to enter 
into meaningful relationships with others 
was through common political activities 
for the Communists. 

One of the most significant facts about 
the few types of groups that did exist in 
camp is that they were highly unstable 
from an internal point of view because 
of the possible presence of informers and 


spies. Mutual distrust existed especially 
in the peace committees and in groups 
sanctioned by the Chinese, because no 
member was ever sure whether any other 
member was really a pro or was just pre- 
tending to ^^go along.” If a man was pre- 
tending, he had to hide this carefully lest 
a real pro turn him in to the Chinese. Yet 
a man who sincerely believed in the Chi- 
nese peace effort had to hide this fact 
from others who might be pretenders, 
for fear they might harm him directly or 
blacklist him for the future, at the same 
time convincing other pro’s that he really 
was sincere. 

The members of resistance groups and 
social groups also had to be wary of each 
other, because they never knew whether 
the group had been infiltrated by spies 
and informers. Furthermore, the fact 
that the group might be broken up at any 
time tended to keep any member from 
becoming too dependent on, or close to, 
another.® 

From the point of view of this analysis, 
the most important effect of the social 
isolation which existed was the conse- 
quent emotional isolation which pre- 
vented a man from validating any of his 
beliefs, attitudes, and values through 
meaningful interaction with other men 
at a time when these were under heavy 
attack from many sources and when no 
accurate information was available. 

Direct Attacks on Beliefs, Attitudes, 
and Values. The chief method of direct 
indoctrination was a series of lectures 
that all prisoners had to attend at some 
time during their imprisonment. These 
lectures were given daily and lasted from 
two to three hours. Each camp had one 
or more political instructors who read the 
lectures from a prepared text. Often one 
instructor read while another seemed to 
follow a second copy of the text, as if to 
make sure that the right material was 
being presented. The lectures were direct, 
simple, black-and-white propaganda. 


^ Segal, op, cit.^ has aptly described such prisoner groups as “groups of isolates. ‘ 
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They attacked the United Nations and 
particularly the United States on various 
political, social, and economic issues, at 
the same time glorifying the achieve- 
ments of the Communist countries, and 
making strong appeals for ‘‘peace.” 

^lost men reported that the anti- 
American material was naive and seldom 
based on adequate or correct information 
about the United States. Even the pro- 
Communist arguments were sometimes 
weak and susceptible to attack. Occa- 
sionally a well educated prisoner debated 
points on communism successfully with 
instructors who had little knowledge of 
the classical works of communism. Usu- 
ally the instructors presented the neo- 
Communist views of writers such as IMao 
Tse-tung and were unable to counter the 
arguments of prisoners who knew ]\Iarx 
and Lenin. The number of prisoners 
with sufficient education to engage in 
such arguments was, however, extremely 
small. 

The constant hammering at certain 
points, combined with all the other tech- 
niques used — and in a situation where 
the prisoners had no access to other in- 
formation — made it likely that many of 
the Chinese arguments did filter through 
enough to make many of the men ques- 
tion some of their former points of view. 
It is also likely that any appeal for 
“peace,” no matter how false, found a 
receptive audience among combat-weary 
troops, especially when it was pointed 
out that they were fighting on foreign 
soil and were intervening in a civil war 
which was “none of their business.” Both 
lectures and didactic “interrogations” 
emphasized detailed predictions of what 
would happen to the prisoners upon re- 
patriation, some of wffiich turned out to 
be accurate.® The Chinese implied that 
certain problems wffiich would arise 
would be the result of the “weakness” 


or “unfairness” of the democratic ide- 
ology. 

Another direct technique was the dis- 
tribution of propaganda leaflets and the 
showing of Communist films glorifying 
the accomplishments of the Communist 
regime in Russia and China, and pointing 
out how much more had been done by 
communism for the peasant and laborer 
than by the capitalist system. While such 
films might have been highly ineffectual 
under ordinary circumstances, they as- 
sumed considerable importance because 
of the sheer lack of any other audio-visual 
material. 

Perhaps the most effective attack on 
existing values, beliefs, and attitudes was 
the use of testimonials from prisoners 
who were ostensibly supporting Commu- 
nist enterprises. These included peace 
petitions, radio appeals, speeches, and 
confessions. The use of such testimonials 
had a double effect in that it further 
weakened group ties while presenting 
pro-Communist arguments. As long as 
the men unanimously rejected the propa- 
ganda, each of them could firmly hold to 
the position that his beliefs must be right, 
even if he could not defend them logi- 
cally. However, if even one other man be- 
came convinced, it was no longer possible 
to hold this position. Each man was then 
required to begin examining his beliefs 
and was vulnerable to the highly one- 
sided arguments that were repeatedly 
presented. 

Of particular importance were the 
germ- warfare confessions which were ex- 
tracted from a number of Air Force 
officers and enlisted men. The Chinese 
made a movie of one or two of the officers 
giving their testimony to the “interna- 
tional” commission which they had set 
up to investigate the problem and showed 
this movie in ail the camps. Furthermore, 
one or two of the officers personally went 


®The various problems that faced repatriates have been discussed by Segal, op. cU., and by 
Robert J. Liftoii in “Home by Ship. Reaction Patterns of American Prisoners of War Repatriated 
fiom North Korea,’’ Am. J. PsychiaL, 1Q54, CX, 132-730, 
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from camp to camp and explained how 
United Nations forces had used these 
bombs; this made a powerful impression 
on many men who had, until then, dis- 
missed the whole matter as a Chinese 
propaganda project. The great detail of 
the accounts, the sincerity of the officers, 
the fact that they were freely going from 
camp to camp and did not look as if they 
were then or had previously been under 
any duress made it difficult for some men 
to believe that the accounts could be any- 
thing but true. 

The Chinese also used Koreans to give 
testimonials concerning the barbarity of 
the United Nations; in one instance 
women and children told one of the peace 
committees how United Nations planes 
had dropped toys which exploded when 
children tried to pick them up. It is diffi- 
cult to evaluate the effects of such propa- 
ganda, but it is not likely that many pris- 
oners believed stories of such extremity. 

Indirect Attacks on Beliefs, Attitudes, 
and Values. In the direct attacks which 
I have been discussing, the source of 
propaganda was external. In the indirect 
attacks, a set of conditions was created 
in which each prisoner of war was en- 
couraged to participate in a way that 
would make it more possible for him to 
accept some of the new points of view. 
One attempt to accomplish this was by 
means of group discussions following lec- 
tures. 

Most lectures ended with a series of 
conclusions — for example, “The South 
Koreans started the war by invading 
North Korea,” or “The aim of the capi- 
talist nations is world domination.” The 
men were then required to break up into 
squads, go to their quarters, and discuss 
the material for periods of two hours or 
more. At the end of the discussion each 
squad had to provide written answers to 


questions handed out during the lecture 
— the answers, obviously, which had al- 
ready been provided in the lecture. To 
“discuss” the lecture thus meant, in ef- 
fect, to rationalize the predetermined 
conclusions.^ 

A monitor was assigned to each squad 
to “aid” the men in the discussion, to 
make sure that they stayed on the proper 
topic, and to collect the answers and 
make sure that they were the “right” 
ones. Initially, the monitor for most 
squads was an English-speaking Chinese, 
but whenever possible the Chinese turned 
the job over to one of the squad members, 
usually the one who was most coopera- 
tive or sympathetic to the Communist 
point of view. If one or more members of 
the squad turned in “wTong” answers — 
for example, saying that the North Ko- 
reans had invaded South Korea — the en- 
tire squad had to listen to the lecture 
again and repeat the group discussion. 
This procedure might go on for days. The 
Chinese never tired of repeating the pro- 
cedure over and over again, apparently 
believing that group discussion had a 
better chance of success in converting 
men to their point of view than individ- 
ual indoctrination. 

The success of such discussions often 
depended on the degree of supervision. If 
the monitor was lax, the groups would 
talk about anything but the required ma- 
terial. But a prisoner-of-war monitor who 
was actively pro-Communist or a Chinese 
who had a good understanding of English 
idiom might obtain considerable discus- 
sion. Supervised discussion did not neces- 
sarily lead a man to question his own be- 
liefs; in many cases it permitted POW’s 
to strengthen their former beliefs by giv- 
ing them an opportunity for consensual 
validation. 

A second means of indirect attack was 


^ During the last year or so of imprisonment, many of the features of indoctrination which earlier 
had been compulsory were put on a voluntary basis. Any prisoners who were interested in learning 
more about communism could attend special lectures and group discussions. The men who partici- 
pated in such voluntary programs w^ere known as self-study pro’s” and were given many privileges 
not accorded to other prisoners 
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interrogation. Interrogations were car- 
ried on during all stages of internment, 
but their apparent function and the tech- 
niques utilized varied from time to time. 
Almost all men went through lengthy 
and repetitive military interrogations. 
Failure to answer questions seldom led to 
severe physical punishment. Instead, 
various psychological pressures were ap- 
plied. For instance, all information was 
cross-checked against earlier interroga- 
tions and against the information from 
other men. If an answer did not tally 
with other information, the respondent 
had to explain the discrepancy. Continu- 
ous pressure to resolve contrary answers 
often forced a man to tell the truth. 

The Chinese tried to create the impres- 
sion that they could obtain any informa- 
tion from anyone by the following inter- 
rogation technique: If a man continued 
to refuse to answer a question, despite 
great fatigue and continued repetition of 
the question, the interrogator would sud- 
denly pull out a notebook and point out 
to the man the complete answer to the 
question, sometimes in astonishingly ac- 
curate detail. The interrogation would 
then move on to a new topic and the same 
procedure would be repeated, until the 
man could not assess whether there was 
indeed anything that the Chinese did not 
know. In most cases the man was told 
that others had already given informa- 
tion or ^^confessed,’' so why should he 
hold back and suffer? ^ 

A further technique was to have the 
man write out the question and then the 
answer. If he refused to write it volun- 
tarily, he was asked to copy it from the 
notebooks, which must have seemed like 
a harmless enough concession. But the in- 
formation which he had copied could 
then be shown to another man as evi- 
dence that he had given information of 
his own volition. Furthermore, it could 
be used to blackmail him, because he 


would have a hard time proving that he 
had merely copied the material. 

Another type of interrogation to which 
almost all men were subjected involved 
primarily nonmilitary information. The 
Chinese were very curious about all as- 
pects of life in the Western world and 
asked many questions about it, often in 
great detail. They also endeavored, by 
means of printed forms, to obtain a com- 
plete personal history from each prisoner, 
with particular emphasis on his social - 
cultural background, his class status, his 
and his parents’ occupational histories 
and so on. The purpose was apparently to 
determine which prisoners’ histories 
might predispose them toward the Com- 
munist philosophy and thus make them 
apt subjects for special indoctrination. 

Most men did not give accurate infor- 
mation. Usually the prisoner filled out 
the form in terms of fictitious characters. 
But later he would be required to repeat 
the entire procedure and would usually 
be unable to remember his earlier an- 
swers. He would then be confronted with 
the discrepancies and would be forced 
into the fatiguing activity of having to 
invent justification after justification to 
resolve them. 

If and when the Chinese felt that they 
had obtained a relatively true account, 
it was used in discussion between the in- 
terrogator and the prisoner to undermine 
the prisoner’s beliefs and values. Various 
points in the life history were used to 
show a man the ''errors” of his past life — 
for example, that he or his parents had 
been ruthless capitalists exploiting work- 
ers, yet had really received only meager 
benefits from such exploitation. The Chi- 
nese were particularly interested in any 
inconsistencies in the life histories and 
would focus discussion on them in order 
to bring to light the motivations involved. 
Whenever possible, any setbacks that a 
man had experienced economically or so- 


® Many men reported that they felt the Chinese were boasting when they told what they knew — 
that they were very proud of their ability as interrogators and felt a need to show off to their captors. 
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cially were searcliingly analyzed, and the 
blame was laid on the capitalistic system. 

The fact that many men were unclear 
about why they were fighting in Korea 
was a good lever for such discussions. The 
interrogator or instructor could point out 
the basic injustices of foreign interven- 
tion in a civil war, and simultaneously 
could arouse longings for home and the 
wish that the United Nations had never 
taken up the fight in the first place. It 
was not difiicult to convince some men 
that being in Korea was unfair to the 
Koreans, to themselves, and to their 
families who wanted them home. 

Interrogations might last for hours, 
days, or even weeks. In some cases the 
interrogator lived with his subject and 
tried to create an atmosphere of warmth 
and friendliness. The main point seemed 
to be to get the prisoner talking, no 
matter what he was talking about. The 
discussions sometimes became effective 
didactic sessions because of the fiiendly 
relationship which the interrogator built 
up. If there were any weaknesses or in- 
consistencies in a man’s belief systems, 
once he lowered his guard and began to 
examine them critically, he was in danger 
of being overwhelmed by the arguments 
of the instructor. This did not, of course, 
occur typically. For many men such criti- 
cal self-evaluation served as a reinforce- 
ment to their own beliefs and actually 
enabled them to expose weaknesses in 
the Communist arguments. 

Another effective technique for getting 
the men to question their own beliefs and 
values was to make them confess publicly 
to wrongdoings and to “criticize” them- 
selves. Throughout the time that the men 
were in camp they were required to go 
through these rituals over and over again, 
no matter how trivial the offense. These 
offenses usually were infractions of camp 
rules. Soon after the men had arrived in 
permanent camp they were given copies 
of the camp rules and were required to 
sign a statement that they would abide 
by them. Most of the men were far too 


hungry and cold to read several pages of 
script covering every aspect of camp life 
in such minute detail that it was practi- 
cally impossible not to break one of the 
rules from time to time. For example, an 
elaborate set of rules governed where in 
camp a man was allowed to expectorate. 

Sooner or later a minor or major in- 
fraction of the rules would occur. The 
man would be immediately brought up 
before the camp commander, where his 
offense would be condemned as a serious 
crime — one for which he, the commander 
would point out, could be severely pun- 
ished, if it were not for the lenient Chinese 
policy. In line with the great show which 
the Chinese made of treating the prisoner 
as a responsible person, the fact that he 
had agreed in writing to abide by the rules 
would be emphasized. The prisoner could 
not now say that he had not read the 
rules, for this would expose him to further 
embarrassment. The camp commander 
would then ask whether the man would 
admit that he had broken the rule, 
whether he was sorry that he had done 
so, and whether he would promise not to 
behave in such a “criminal” manner in 
the future. If the offender agreed, which 
seemed at the time to be harmless enough 
and an easy way to get off, he would be 
asked to write out a confession. 

Sometimes this ended the matter. But 
frequently the man was required to read 
his confession to a group of prisoners and 
to follow it by “self-criticism,” which 
meant that the description of the wrong 
deed had to be analyzed in terms of the 
wrong idea that lay behind it, that the 
self had to be “deeply and sincerely” 
criticized in terms of a number of reasons 
why the idea and deed were “wrong,” 
and that an elaborate set of promises 
about future conduct had to be made, 
along with apologies for the past: Such 
public self-effacement was a humiliating 
and degrading experience, and set a bad 
precedent for other men who had been 
attempting to resist getting caught in 
this net. 
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Writing out confessions, reading them, 
and criticizing oneself for minor miscon- 
duct in camp did not seem too great a 
concession at first when viewed against 
the possibility of physical punishment, 
torture, or imprisonment. However, these 
techniques could become a psychological 
torture once the initial concession had 
been made. A man who had broken a rule 
and had gone through the whole ritual of 
criticism would shortly afterward break 
another rule, which would arouse in- 
creased hostility on the part of the Chi- 
nese and lead to correspondingly greater 
demands for confession and self-criticism. 
Men who had confessed at first to trivial 
offenses soon found themselves having to 
answer for relatively major ones.^ 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
the prisoners found numerous ways to 
obey the letter but not the spirit of the 
Chinese demands. For example, during 
public self-criticism sessions they would 
often emphasize the wrong words in the 
sentence, thus making the whole ritual 
ridiculous: am sorry I called Comrade 

Wong a no-good son-oj-a-hitchd^ Another 
favorite device was to promise never to 
'^‘get caught” committing a certain crime 
in the future. Such devices were effective 
because even those Chinese who knew 
English were not sufficiently acquainted 
with idiom and slang to detect subtle 
ridicule. 

There is also some evidence that the 
Chinese used enforced idleness or solitary 
confinement to encourage prisoners to 
consider the Communist point of view. 
One of the few activities available, in such 
circumstances, was to read Communist 
literature and books by Western authors 
who directly or indirectly attacked capi- 
talism. The camp libraries were wholly 
made up of such literature. Those who 


did not have the strength or inclination 
to go on physically taxing details found 
themselves with no alternative but to 
spend their time reading pro-Communist 
material. In addition, some read because 
they felt so emotionally isolated from 
other prisoners that they could enjoy 
only solitary activities. 

The Eliciting of Collaboration by Re- 
wards and Punishments. For a number 
of propaganda purposes the Chinese 
seemed to want certain men to cooperate 
in specific ways, without caring whether 
they accepted communism or not. These 
men did not seem to enjoy as much status 
as other pro’s and were cast off by the 
Chinese as soon as they had ceased to be 
useful. Such collaboration was elicited 
directly by a system of rewards and in- 
centives on the one hand, and threats and 
punishments on the other. It was made 
clear to all prisoners, from the time of 
their capture on that cooperation with 
the Chinese would produce a more com- 
fortable state of affairs, while noncoop- 
eration or open resistance would produce 
a continuing marginal existence. Which 
rewards were of primary importance to 
the men varied with their current con- 
dition. On the marches and in the tempo- 
rary camps physical conditions were so 
bad that more food, any medication, any 
clothing or fuel, better and less crowded 
living conditions, and the like constituted 
a powerful reward. Promises of early re- 
patriation, or at least of marked improve- 
ment of conditions in the permanent 
camps, were powerful incentives which 
were chronically exploited. 

In the permanent camps there was 
some improvement in the physical con- 
ditions, so that basic necessities became 
less effective incentives. The promise of 
early repatriation continued to be a great 


® It can be seen that such a technique of “training” a man to confess can ultimately lead to the 
demand that he confess not only to misdeeds and the “wrong” ideas %vhich lay behind them, but 
also to “wrong” thoughts and feelings which had not even resulted in action. In conjunction with 
public self-appraisal, prisoners were also often encouraged to keep diaries of their activities and 
thoughts. Usually only those prisoners who seriously studied communism kept diaries. 
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incentive, however, despite the fact that 
it had been promised many times before 
without result. Communicating with the 
outside w^orld now became a major con- 
cern. To let those at home know they 
were alive, some prisoners began to col- 
laborate by making slanted radio broad- 
casts or filling their letters with propa- 
ganda or peace appeals in order to make 
sure that they were sent. 

As conditions continued to improve, 
some of the luxury items and smaller ac- 
cessories to living assumed greater signifi- 
cance. Cigarettes, combs, soap, candy, 
small items of clothing, a cup of hot tea, 
a drink of liquor, fresh fruit, and other 
items of this kind were sought avidly by 
some men.^^ Obtaining such items from 
the Chinese was inextricably linked with 
the degree to which the prisoner was will- 
ing to ‘Cooperate,” Any tendency toward 
‘Cooperation” was quickly followed by 
an increase in material rewards and 
promises for the future. 

In some cases rewards were cleverly 
linked with participation in the indoctri- 
nation. For example, highly valued prizes 
such as cigarettes or fresh fruit were of- 
fered for essays dealing with certain as- 
pects of world politics. The winning en- 
tries were published in the camp news- 
paper or magazine. Usually the winning 
entry was selected on the basis of its 
agreement with a Communist point of 
view, and the winner was usually some- 
one well on the road to collaboration any- 
way, but the whole competition suc- 
ceeded in getting the men to participate 
— to consider the various sides of an 
issue and to examine their previous views 
critically. 

The Chinese also used rewards and 
punishments to undermine group organi- 
zation. For example, shortly after cap- 
ture, a number of men were led to believe 


that if they made radio broadcasts to the 
United Nations lines they would be re- 
patriated early. The content of the broad- 
casts was not specified, but the men 
agreed to make them in the hope of let- 
ting their relatives know that they were 
alive. These men were then conspicuously 
assembled in front of other prisoners and 
were taken to a special location some dis- 
tance away, where the broadcasts were 
to be made. In the meantime, other pris- 
oners were encouraged to believe that 
these men were obtaining special privi- 
leges because they were “cooperating” 
in bringing “peace” to Korea. 

The actual content of the radio mes- 
sages turned out to be a peace appeal 
which tacitly condemned the United Na- 
tions, and a statement that the prisoners 
were being well treated by the Chinese. 
When the men saw the messages that 
they were to read, some of them refused 
to make the broadcast, despite threats of 
severe punishment. Other men agreed to 
make the broadcast but tried to code a 
message into the prescribed text, and 
still others hoped that the recipients of 
the broadcasts would somehow know that 
they were under duress. At least their 
families would know that they were alive 
if they broadcasted something. 

When these men rejoined the other 
prisoners, they found that they had 
aroused the suspicion and hostility of 
many, especially since the Chinese 
showed their “appreciation” by osten- 
tatiously bestowing favors on them. In 
order to retain these special privileges — 
and having in any case incurred the hos- 
tility or even ostracism of their own 
group — some of these men continued to 
collaborate, rationalizing that they w^ere 
not really harming the United Nations 
cause. They became self-appointed secret 
agents and attempted to infiltrate the 


A number of men reported that black-market activities flourished among the prisoners. Those 
items of value which men did not wish to use themselves were bartered or sold to other men. Even 
valuable medicines could sometimes be obtained only by bartering with pro’s who had obtained 
them from the Chinese. 
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Chinese hierarchy to gather ^intelligence 
information/’ in which capacity they felt 
that they could actually aid the United 
Nations cause. 

Among the most effective rewards used 
by the Chinese were special privileges 
and certain symbolic rewards, such as 
rank and status in the prison hierarchy. 
Perhaps the most important of the privi- 
leges was freedom of movement; the 
pro’s had free access to the Chinese head- 
quarters and could go into town or wher- 
ever they wished at any time of the day 
or night. They were given certain pre- 
ferred jobs, such as writing for the camp 
newspaper, and were excused from the 
more unpleasant chores around the camp. 
They were often consulted by the Chi- 
nese in various policy matters. They re- 
ceived as a status symbol a little peace 
dove to be worn in the lapel or a Mao 
Tse-tung button which served as an iden- 
tification badge. And many rewards were 
promised them for the future; they were 
told that they were playing a vital role 
in the world- wide movement for ^ ‘peace,” 
and that they could enjoy positions of 
high rank in this movement if they 
stayed and continued to work for it. 

If one asks why men “fell” for this 
kind of line — why they were able to be- 
lieve this kind of promise — one must look 
to the circumstances described earlier. 
These men had no sources of contrary 
information to rely on, and once they had 
collaborated even a little they were os- 
tracized by their buddies, thus losing 
the support of the group which might 
have kept them from collaborating fur- 
ther. 

Just as the probability of collaborative 
behavior could be increased through the 
use of rewards, the probability of resist- 
ance could be decreased through negative 


or painful stimulation. Usually threats of 
punishment were used when prisoners 
refused to “cooperate,” and actual pun- 
ishment was meted out for more aggres- 
sive resistance. Threats of death, non- 
repatriation, torture, reprisals against 
families, reduction in food and medica- 
tion, and imprisonment were all used. 
While the only one of these threats which 
was carried out with any degree of con- 
sistency was imprisonment, which some- 
times involved long periods of solitary 
confinement, the other threats were 
nevertheless very effective and the pos- 
sibility that they might be carried out 
seemed very real. Especially frightening 
was the prospect of nonrepatriation, 
which seemed a likely possibility before 
the prisoner lists were exchanged at Pan- 
munjom. The threat of death was also ef- 
fective, for the men knew that they could 
be killed and listed officially as having 
died of heart failure or the like.^^ With re- 
gard to food and medication, the men 
could not determine whether they were 
actually being punished by having these 
withheld, or whether the meager supply 
was merely being reserved for “deserv- 
ing” prisoners. 

An effective threat with officers was 
that of punishing the whole group for 
which the officer was responsible if he 
personally did not “cooperate.” The inci- 
dence of such group punishment was not 
revealed in the accounts, but it is clear 
that if an officer did “cooperate” with 
the Chinese, he was able both to relieve 
his own fears and to rationalize his co- 
operation as being the only means of 
saving the men for whom he was respon- 
sible. 

Reinforcing ail these threats was the 
vague but powerful fear of the unknown; 
the men did not know what they were up 


There is evidence that the Chinese sometimes staged executions” in order to elicit cooperation. 
A prisoner might be marched out into a field, an empty gun placed to his head, and the trigger 
actually pulled. This procedure first created a state of high anxiety and then a state of grateful 
relief when it was discovered by the prisoner that he w’ould not be executed after all. 
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against in dealing with the Chinese and 
could not predict the reactions of their 
captors with any degree of reliability. 
The only course that led to a consistent 
reduction in such tension was participa- 
tion in Chinese enterprises. 

Overt punishment varied with the of- 
fense, with the political situation, and 
with the person administering it. Shortly 
after capture there were numerous inci- 
dents of brutality, most of them com- 
mitted by North Koreans. During early 
interrogations the Chinese frequently re- 
sorted to minor physical punishment 
such as face-slapping or kicking when 
answers were not forthcoming, but a 
prisoner who continued to be silent was 
usually dismissed without further physi- 
cal punishment. 

Physical punishments in permanent 
camps had the effect of weakening rather 
than injuring the men. They varied from 
severe work details to such ordeals as 
standing at attention for long periods; 
being exposed to bright lights or excessive 
cold; standing on tiptoe with a noose 
around the neck; being confined in the 
“cage,” a room too small to allow stand- 
ing, sitting, or lying down; being thrown 
in the “hole,” a particularly uncomfort- 
able form of solitary confinement; or 
being kept in filthy surroundings and 
denied certain essentials for keeping 
clean. Those who were chronically unco- 
operative were permanently segregated 
from the rest of the group and put into 
special camps where more severe forms 
of discipline backed by harsher punish- 
ments were in effect. Basically, the 
“lenient policy” applied only to those 
men whom the Chinese hoped they could 
use. 

iVIore common forms of punishment for 
minor infractions were social in charac- 
ter, intended to degrade or embarrass 
the prisoner in front of his fellows. Pub- 
lic confessions and self-criticisms were 
the outstanding forms of such punish- 
ment, with blackmail being frequently 
used if a prisoner had once collaborated 


to any extent. There is no evidence that 
the Chinese used any drugs or hypnotic 
methods, or offered sexual objects to 
elicit information, confessions, or col- 
laborative behavior. Some cases of se- 
vere physical torture were reported, 
but their incidence is difficult to esti- 
mate. 

General Principles in All Techniques. 
Several general principles underlay the 
various phases of the Chinese indoctrina- 
tion, which may be worth summing up 
at this point. The first of these was repe- 
tition. One of the chief characteristics of 
the Chinese was their immense patience 
in whatever they were doing; whether 
they were conducting an interrogation, 
giving a lecture, chiding a prisoner, or 
trying to obtain a confession, they were 
always willing to make their demand or 
assertion over and over again. IMany men 
pointed out that most of the techniques 
used gained their effectiveness by being 
used in this repetitive way until the 
prisoner could no longer sustain his re- 
sistance. A second characteristic was the 
pacing of demands. In the various kinds 
of responses that were demanded of the 
prisoners, the Chinese always started 
with trivial, innocuous ones and, as the 
habit of responding became established, 
gradually worked up to more important 
ones. Thus after a prisoner had once been 
“trained” to speak or write out trivia, 
statements on more important issues 
were demanded of him. This was par- 
ticularly effective in eliciting confessions, 
self-criticism, and information during in- 
terrogation. 

Closely connected with the principle of 
pacing was the principle of constant par- 
ticipation from the prisoner. It was never 
enough for the prisoner to listen and ab- 
sorb; some kind of verbal or written re- 
sponse was always demanded. Thus, if a 
man would not give original material in 
question-and-answer sessions, he was 
asked to copy something. Likewise, group 
discussions, autobiographical statements, 
self-criticisms, and public confessions all 
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demanded as active participation by the 
prisoner.^^ 

In their propaganda campaign the Chi- 
nese made a considerable effort to insert 
their new ideas into old and meaningful 
contexts. In general this was not very 
successful, but it did work for certain 
prisoners who were in some way not 
content with their lot in the United 
States. The obtaining of autobiographies 
enabled each interrogator to determine 
what would be a significant context for 
the particular person he was dealing with, 
and any misfortune or setback that the 
person had suffered served as an ideal 
starting place for undermining demo 
cratic attitudes and instilling commu- 
nistic ones. 

No matter which technique the Chi- 
nese were using, they always structured 
the situation in such a way that the cor- 
rect response was followed by some form 
of reward, while an incorrect response 
was immediately followed by threats or 
punishment. The fact that the Chinese 
had complete control over material re- 
sources and had a monopoly of power 
made it possible for them to manipulate 
hunger and some other motives at wnll, 
thereby giving rewards and punishments 
their meaning. 

Among the various propaganda tech- 
niques employed by the Chinese, their 
use of prestige suggestion was outstand- 
ing. The average prisoner had no way 
of disputing the germ-warfare confessions 
and testimonials of Air Force officers, or 
the conclusions of an investigation of the 
germ-warfare charges by ostensibly im- 
partial scientists from many nations. 

Among the positive propaganda ap- 
peals made, the most effective was prob- 


ably the plea for peace. The Chinese pre- 
sented an antiwar and laissez-faire ide- 
ology which strongly appealed to the 
war- weary combat soldier. 

In addition, the Chinese used a number 
of manipulative tricks, which were usu- 
ally successful only if the prisoner was 
not alert because of fatigue or hunger. 
One such trick was to require signatures, 
photographs, or personal information for 
a purpose which sounded legitimate, then 
using them for another purpose. Some 
prisoners reported that they were asked 
to sign ^^camp rosters’^ when they first 
arrived in camp and later found that they 
had actually signed a peace petition. 

In essence, the prisoner-of-war experi- 
ence in camp can be viewed as a series 
of problems which each man had to solve 
in order to remain alive and well inte- 
grated. Foremost w^as the problem of 
physical privation, which powerfully mo- 
tivated each man to improve his living 
conditions. A second problem was to 
overcome the fears of nonrepatriation, 
death, torture, or reprisals. A third prob- 
lem was to maintain some kind of cogni- 
tive integration, a consistent outlook on 
life, under a set of conditions where basic 
values and beliefs were strongly under- 
mined and where systematic confusion 
about each man’s role in life was created. 
A fourth problem was to maintain a valid 
position in a group, to maintain friend- 
ship ties and concern for others under 
conditions of mutual distrust, lack of 
leadership, and systematically created 
social disorganization. The Chinese had 
created a set of conditions in which col- 
laboration and the acceptance of commu- 
nism led to a resolution of conflicts in all 
these areas. 


The Chinese apparently believed that if they could once get a man to participate, he was likely 
to continue and that eventually he would accept the attitudes which the participation expressed. 
However, it may have also been true that the interrogators, for instance, were in danger of losing 
face with their own group if they could not produce concrete evidence that they had obtained some 
information; at times they seemed to want any kind of answers, so long as they had something to 
show in headquarters as proof that they had done their job. Similarly, the material obtained at the 
end of the group discussions was perhaps used as evidence that the instructors were doing their jobs 
properly. Thus, it is possible that part of the aim was a check by the Chinese on each other. 
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Reactions to the Indoctrination 

In discussing the reactions of the 
POWY to these pressures it is necessary 
to distinguish between collaboration and 
ideological change, for neither of these 
necessarily implies the other. Collabora- 
tion may be considered as any kind of 
behavior which helped the enemy: sign- 
ing peace petitions, soliciting signatures 
for peace petitions, making radio appeals, 
writing radio scripts, writing false infor- 
mation home concerning conditions in 
the camps (or recording statements to 
this effect), writing essays on commu- 
nism or working for the Communist-con- 
trolled newspaper, allowing oneself to be 
photographed in ‘Tigged” situations, par- 
ticipating in peace rallies or on peace 
committees, being friendly with the 
enemy, asking others to cooperate with 
the enemy, running errands for the 
enemy, accepting special privileges or 
favors, making false confessions or pro- 
enemy speeches, informing on fellow 
prisoners, divulging military information, 
and so on. 

Nothing about ideological conversion 
is implied in this definition. A man w^ho 
engaged in any of these collaborative be- 
haviors because he wanted an extra ciga- 
rette was just as much a collaborator as 
one w^ho did so because he wanted to fur- 
ther the Communist cause. Moreover, 
the definition does not take into account 
the temporal pattern of such behavior. 
Many men collaborated at one time dur- 
ing their imprisonment when one set of 
conditions existed but did not collabo- 
rate at other times under other condi- 
tions. The man who moved from collabo- 
ration to resistance was obviously dif- 
ferent from the man who moved from re- 
sistance to collaboration. Perhaps most 
important of ail, this definition says noth- 
ing about the particular pattern of mo- 
tivations or circumstances that drove a 
man to the first collaborative act and 
subsequently into a situation in which it 
was difficult to stop collaborating. 


Ideological change nia}^ be defined as a 
reorganization of political beliefs, which 
could vary from acquiring mild doubts 
concerning some aspects of the demo- 
cratic ideology to the complete abandon- 
ment of this ideology and a total embrac- 
ing of communism. The latter I shall 
label conversion. The problem of measur- 
ing the degree of ideological change is 
complicated by the lack of good behav- 
ioral criteria. One might be tempted to 
say that anyone could be termed a con- 
vert who actively attempted to convince 
others of the worth of communism, who 
took all the advanced courses in camp, 
and who was able to demonstrate in his 
overt behavior a disregard for democratic 
values. But such behavior might also 
characterize a relatively intelligent man 
who had begun to read Communist liter- 
ature out of boredom, only to find that 
both his friends and the Chinese took 
this as evidence of his genuine interest 
in communism. He might then be ostra- 
cized by his friends and pressed into col- 
laboration by the Chinese, who, it was 
rumored, severely punished anyone who 
deceived them. 

Of all the prisoners, 21 refused repa- 
triation; one might assume that these 
represent the total number of converts, 
but such a criterion is inadequate on at 
least two grounds. On the one hand, some 
converts would undoubtedly have been 
sent back to the United States to spread 
communism and form a potential fifth 
column. On the other hand, some collabo- 
rators who had not changed ideologically 
might have been afraid to return, know- 
ing that court-martial proceedings and 
personal degradation probably awaited 
them. 

Thus, it is more difficult to determine 
how the prisoners responded to indoctri- 
nation techniques ideologically than it is 
to determine what overt collaboration oc- 
curred. What the prisoners did is, rela- 
tively speaking, a matter of fact; why 
they did it is a matter of conjecture. In 
presenting a classification of types of re- 
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actions and the motivation patterns or 
situations that elicited them, one must 
rely primarily on the consensus of the ac- 
counts of the repatriates and must recog- 
nize the possible biases that can arise in 
such an analysis after the fact. I am not 
implying that each prisoner could be 
placed into one of the categories to be 
presented below; it is more likely that 
each man fell into several categories at 
any given time, and, moreover, that his 
motivation-situation complex shifted as 
different sets of circumstances presented 
themselves. 

The “Get-alongersd’ The predomi- 
nant reaction of prisoners was to estab- 
lish a complex compromise between the 
demands of the Chinese and the demands 
of their own ideology. This kind of be- 
havior was labeled ^ Splaying it cool” by 
the men and consisted primarily in a phys- 
ical and emotional withdrawal from all 
situations which might arouse basic con- 
flict. IMen who reacted in this way were 
unwilling to do anything that did not 
have to be done and learned after some 
months to ^‘suspend” their feelings about 
most events, no matter how provoking 
they might be. This was not an easy ad- 
justment to maintain, since the prisoner 
had to make some concessions to the Chi- 
nese to avoid the more severe physical or 
psychological pressures, at the same time 
avoiding cooperating to such an extent 
as to arouse the suspicion and hostility of 
his fellow prisoners. The safest course was 
to withdraw emotionally both from the 
Chinese and from the rest of the prisoner 
group; this withdrawal was made easier 
by the apathy and physical weakness in- 
duced by life under marginal conditions^® 

Most of the men who achieved this 


kind of compromise successfully without 
too great a toll on their personality were 
w^ell integrated and retained secure and 
stable group identifications from before 
their prisoner-of-war experience. Their 
judgment concerning the extent to which 
they could collaborate safely had to be 
relatively unimpaired, and they had to 
be able to evaluate objectively and dis- 
passionately threats made by the Chi- 
nese. 

The Resisters. A number of men de- 
veloped chronic resistance as their main 
mode of behavior in camp, refusing to go 
along with even the most trivial of Chi- 
nese requests. This lack of cooperation 
varied from passive resistance to active, 
organized obstructionism. Such men 
were a great trial to the Chinese, who 
labeled them ‘‘reactionaries” and either 
imprisoned them, if they felt they had 
some justification, or segregated them in 
special camps. According to the dynam- 
ics involved, these men seem to have 
fallen into four somewhat separate 
classes. 

The obsiructionist. These men were 
characterized by a life-long pattern of in- 
discriminate resistance to all forms of au- 
thority,^^ and had histories of inabilit}^ to 
get along in the United Nations Army 
just as they were unable to get along 
with the Chinese. They openly defied any 
attempt to get them to conform, and per- 
formed deeds which other prisoners con- 
sidered heroic, such as withstanding se- 
vere torture. Usually these men spent a 
major part of their internment in the 
camp prison, in solitary confinement, or 
in the “hole.” 

The idealist or martyr. These men had 
unusually powerful identifications with 


13 pQj. Puerto Ricans and other foreign nationals whose knowledge of English was very shaky, the 
problem was easily solved. These men conveniently forgot what little English they knew, and because 
the Chinese did not have instructors who could speak their languages, they w^'ere permitted to ■with- 
draw' to a relatively comfortable existence of doing details or routine chores. A few’’ others success- 
fully convinced the Chinese that they were illiterate or in some other way incapacitated for study. 
Some men resolved the conflict by volunteering for all the heavy or unpleasant details, but obviously 
such a solution w'as available only to the physically strong and healthy. 

This pattern has been well described by Lifton, op. cit. 
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groups whose ideology demanded that 
they actively resist all forms of pressure 
from the Chinese. The best example 
would be the man who was deeply re- 
ligious and whose faith demanded abso- 
lute noncooperation with a Godless en- 
terprise” of the type the Chinese repre- 
sented. 

The anxious guilt-ridden person. This 
was the man who was afraid of his own 
inclination to be tempted by the positive 
rewards that the Chinese offered for col- 
laboration and who could handle these 
impulses only by denying them and over- 
reacting in the other direction. He was 
chronically guilt-ridden over his unpatri- 
otic and antisocial impulses and absolved 
himself by indulging in exaggerated forms 
of resistance. 

The well-integrated resistance leader. 
Probably the majority of resisters fell 
into this class, although there is no way 
to estimate their number. Because of ex- 
tensive experience in difficult situations 
and a thorough understanding of the 
military, they were able systematically 
to organize other men and to set impor- 
tant precedents for resistance. The chief 
characteristic of these men seemed to be 
their ability to make valid judgments 
concerning possible courses of action in 
a situation in which there was little in- 
formation on which to base such judg- 
ments. They had to be able to guess what 
Chinese reactions would be, what United 
Nations reactions would be, and most 
important, how to handle the other pris- 
oners. 

The Cooperators. This group is the 
most difficult to delineate, since I am at- 
tempting to include not only those whom 
the Chinese considered progressives but 
all those who collaborated to any signifi- 
cant extent. The accounts of prisoners 
concerning men who collaborated make 
possible the discrimination of six some- 
what separate patterns of motivation for 
such behaviors. 

The weakling. This was the man who 
was chronically unable to resist any form 


of authority and who was unable to with- 
stand any degree of physical or psycho- 
logical discomfort. Such men probably 
became collaborators very soon after 
their internment, with a minimum of ide- 
ological involvement, because it was the 
easiest way. They often found that the 
more they collaborated, the more collabo- 
ration w'as demanded of them. They were 
highly susceptible to threats of blackmail 
by the Chinese, who could exhibit the 
evidence of their collaboration to the 
other prisoners or the United Nations au- 
thorities. From the point of view of these 
men, collaboration was an acceptable ad- 
justment under the physical strains of 
internment, and they developed elabo- 
rate rationalizations to justify their be- 
havior and to convince themselves that 
they would not suffer for it in the future. 

The opportunist. These men exploited 
the role of pro for all its material benefits, 
again without any ideological involve- 
ment, and with little consideration for 
the future welfare of themselves or others. 
They were characterized chiefly by their 
lack of stable group identifications either 
inside or outside the Army. They met all 
situations as they arose and tried to make 
the most out of them for themselves. 

The misguided leader. K minority of 
commissioned and noncommissioned of- 
ficers engaged in various types of col- 
laborative activities under the firm im- 
pression that they were furthering the 
United Nations cause and resisting the 
enemy. Their primary error was one of 
judgment. They reasoned that the best 
way to resist indoctrination was to go 
along with it, to find out what the Chi- 
nese were up to, to get into the inner 
circle so as to better plan resistance. In 
most cases, they managed merely to set 
a bad precedent for other prisoners, who 
felt that if their superiors were getting 
special privileges they should be getting 
them as well. These officers, like others, 
found that once they had begun to col- 
laborate it was difficult to stop. Some of 
these men were probably weakling types 
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who personally preferred the path of 
least resistance, but who, because of their 
responsible positions, had to develop ade- 
quate rationalizations. They could not 
see that their course of action was highly 
inappropriate; they saw only a justifica- 
tion which met their own needs. 

The bored or curious intellectual. Of 
the very small number of men who had 
superior education, some turned to Com- 
munist literature out of boredom or curi- 
osity, and then found that they had 
aroused both the hostility of their own 
group and the expectations of the Chi- 
nese that they would collaborate. Only 
a few managed to interest themselves in 
the Communist literature without falling 
into this dilemma. IMore often, material 
rewards for the intellectual’s interest re- 
sulted in his ostracism from his own 
group and drove him in the direction of 
collaboration. Some of these men were 
fooled by the promise of early repatria- 
tion in return for collaboration, and they 
felt that their collaboration would be suf- 
ficiently minor not to damage their own 
futures. These men, like those previously 
described, seldom became ideologically 
confused or converted. Essentially they 
used bad judgment in an ambiguous sit- 
uation. 

The ‘dow-siaim^^ person. The man who 
was most vulnerable ideologically was 
one who had never enjoyed any kind of 
secure or rewarding status position either 
in his home community or in the Army. 
This type included the younger and less 
intelligent, the malcontent, and the man 
whose social reference groups made the 
attainment of status difficult — that is, 
the member of various racial, religious, 
national, or economic minority groups. 
These men had little realization of the 
benefits of democracy because they had 


never experienced them in a meaningful 
way. They felt that the society was more 
to blame for their failures than they were. 
Such men were ready to give serious con- 
sideration to an ideology that offered 
remedies for their misfortunes. As pro’s 
within the Communist hierarchy they 
could, for the first time, enjoy some meas- 
ure of status and privilege, and the 
Chinese wisely promised them important 
roles in the future of the ^^peace move- 
ment.” Some of these men were probably 
among those who declined repatriation — 
perhaps out of fear, when they realized 
how seriously they had jeopardized their 
position in the Army and at home, per- 
haps in order to stay with the cause 
which had for the first lime allowed them 
to be important. It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether such men underwent a 
complete ideological conversion, but 
there is no doubt that they gave serious 
consideration to the Communist cause, 
at least to the limit of their intellectual 
capacity.^^ 

The accounts of the repatriates were un- 
clear regarding the reactions of members 
of the various minority groups, especially 
the Negroes. The Communist technique 
of segregating the Negroes and giving 
them special indoctrination was prob- 
ably a tactical error. IMany Negroes felt 
that if they were going to be segregated, 
they might as well be segregated in the 
United States — that there was nothing 
new or better about communism in this 
respect. Moreover, the propaganda given 
them was too extreme ; even the very low- 
status Negro knew that his circumstances 
in the United States were not as bad as 
the Communists painted them. 

However, because of the low-status 
category of most of the Negroes, the posi- 
tive appeals made to them must have 


The men who were most vulnerable to ideological appeals were not necessarily the ones the 
Chinese encouraged to become pro’s. There is considerable evidence that the Chinese were quite 
selective in giving important jobs to prisoners and that they favored more mature and stable ones. 
Thus, the younger, less intelligent, and less stable person was exploited by the Chinese in the same 
manner as he had probably been exploited before. The Chinese made what use they could of such 
men and then rejected them when they ceased to be useful. 
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struck responsive chords in some. They 
had an opportunity to be leaders and to 
enjoy fully equal status if they became 
pro s, and the}^' could rationalize that 
they would be able to improve the posi- 
tion of their race by participating in 
Communist peace movements which ad- 
vocated equality. It is not possible to de- 
termine to what extent these positive ap- 
peals outweighed the deterrents, and 
thus to estimate the degree to which ide- 
ological change occurred among the Ne- 
groes. In any case, the Chinese probably 
could have persuaded more Negroes to 
collaborate and to embrace communism 
had they not made the fundamental er- 
rors of segregation and poor propaganda. 

The Communist sympathizer. This was 
the man who, even before he had joined 
the Army, was sympathetic to the Com- 
munist cause and who, therefore, felt no 
conflict about his course of action in the 
prisoner-of-war camp. However, if there 
were loyal Communists in the camps, it 
is unlikely that the Chinese divulged 
their identity by calling them pro’s, since 
they would be of far more use as under- 
cover agents. 

Attitudes toward Progressives. The 
reaction of most men toward the pro’s 
was one of perplexitjq fear, and hostility. 
They could not understand how anyone 
could ^‘swallow the junk” the Chinese 
were presenting, ^''et they were afraid 
that they, too, might be swayed, for 
among the pro’s were many men like 
themselves. If the pro was a 'Sveak- 
minded guy” or a man who did not have 
the stamina to resist the physical pres- 
sures, other men felt some sympathy for 
him, but at the same time they resented 
the extra privileges that his weakness 
gained for him. If the pro was perceived 
to be an opportunist, he was hated and 
threatened with retaliation during intern- 
ment or following repatriation. If the pro 
was a person who had status or rank, the 
men felt perplexed and afraid; they could 
not decide what they themselves should 
do, especially if such a pro tried to con- 


vince them that it was acceptable to col- 
laborate. 

The pro’s were made conspicuous in 
camp by their identification S3mibols, by 
their special privileges — which they did 
not hesitate to flaunt — and by the fact 
that they usually congregated around 
camp headquarters. This made them 
ideal scapegoats and targets for hostility. 

They were ostracized by the other 
prisoners who often refused even to carry 
on conversations with each other when a 
pro wms present, forcing the pro s into 
interaction with each other. Thus they 
tended to form tightly knit groups, which 
continued even after the end of their in- 
ternment. The men accused the pro’s 
of informing, imputed to them many mo- 
tives about which they themselves fell 
guilty, and attributed eniy punishment 
they suffered to some report b}" a pro. 
They threatened the pro’s with physical 
violence, but were usually prevented by 
the Chinese from carrying out such 
threats. Later, on board ship, the men 
frequently said that they would now 
even,” but the low rate of incidents sug- 
gests that no realistic plans underlay the 
threats. Perhaps most men felt too guilty 
about their own actual or fantasied col- 
laboration to be comfortable about retali- 
ating against those who had succumbed 
to the temptations. 

The attitudes of the pro’s varied with 
their motivations. Those who had been 
tricked or ^ ^seduced” into collaborating 
before they could fully realize the con- 
sequences remained aloof from other 
prisoners because they felt guilty and 
afraid. The opportunists or low-status 
prisoners felt their collaboration to be 
entirely justified by the prison-camp sit- 
uation and viewed noncoliaborators as 
^hools who don’t know a good thing when 
they see it.” They tried to persuade 
others to collaborate — in some cases be- 
cause they sincerely believed part of the 
Chinese propaganda and in other cases 
because they knew that the Chinese 
would reward them still further if they 
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succeeded. Many pro’s tried hard to re- 
main liked both by the Chinese and by 
the other prisoners, but few succeeded. 
Since the Chinese presented themselves 
as benevolent captors, the pro’s were the 
only group in camp who could consist- 
ently be used as an outlet for all the 
hostility engendered by the prison-camp 
situation. 

The ErPECTiVENESS of the 

Indoctrination Techniques 

By disrupting social organization and 
by the systematic use of reward and 
punishment, the Chinese were able to 
elicit a considerable amount of collabora- 
tion. This is not surprising when one 
considers the tremendous effort the Chi- 
nese made to discover the weak points in 
individual prisoners and the unscrupu- 
lousness with which they manipulated 
the environment. Only a few men were 
able to avoid collaboration altogether — 
those who adopted a completely negativ- 
istic position from the moment of cap- 
ture without considering the conse- 
quences for themselves or their fellow 
prisoners. At the same time the number 
of men who collaborated to a sufficient 
extent to be detrimental to the United 
Nations cause was also very small. The 
majority collaborated at one time or an- 
other by doing things w’-hich seemed to 
them trivial, but which the Chinese were 
able to turn to their own advantage. Such 
behavior did not necessarily reflect any 
defection from democratic values or ide- 
ology nor did it necessarily imply that 
these men were opportunists or neurot- 
ics. Often it merely represented poor 
judgment in evaluating a situation about 
which they had little information and 
poor foresight regarding the reactions of 
the Chinese, other prisoners, and people 
back home. 


The extent to which the Chinese suc- 
ceeded in converting prisoners of war to 
the Communist ideology is difficult to 
evaluate because of the previously men- 
tioned hazards in measuring ideological 
change and because of the impossibility 
of determining the latent effects of the 
indoctrination. In terms of overt criteria 
of conversion or ideological change, one 
can only conclude that, considering the 
effort devoted to it, the Chinese program 
was a failure. Only a small number of 
men decided to refuse repatriation — pos- 
sibly for reasons other than ideological 
change — and it was the almost unani- 
mous opinion of the prisoners that most 
of the pro’s were opportunists or weak- 
lings. One can only conjecture, of course, 
the extent to which prisoners who began 
to believe in communism managed to 
conceal their sympathies from their fel- 
lows and the degree to which repatriates 
are now, as a result of their experience, 
predisposed to find fault with a demo- 
cratic society if they cannot make a go 
of it. 

It is difficult to determine whether to 
attribute this relative failure of the Chi- 
nese program to the inadequacy of their 
principles of indoctrination, to their tech- 
nical inefficiency in running the program, 
or to both these factors. In actual prac- 
tice the direct techniques used were usu- 
ally ineffective because many of the Chi- 
nese instructors were deficient in their 
knowledge of Western culture and the 
English language. Many of their facts 
about America were false, making it im- 
possible for them to obtain a sympathetic 
audience, and many of their attempts to 
teach by means of group discussion 
failed because they were not sensitive to 
the subtle ways in which prisoners man- 
aged to ridicule them by sarcasm or other 
language devices. The various intensive 


A discussion of some background factors in the lives of these men is presented by Virginia Pasley 
in 21 Stayed (New York: Farrar, Strauss & Cudahy, Inc., 1955). Unfortunately her study is incon- 
clusive because she did not investigate the background factors in a control group of men who decided 
to be repatriated. 
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pressures brought to bear on single pris- 
oners and the fostering of close personal 
relationships between prisoner and in- 
structor were far more effective in pro- 
ducing ideological change, but the Chi- 
nese did not have nearly enough trained 
personnel to indoctrinate more than a 
handful of men in this intensive manner. 

The technique of breaking up both 
formal and spontaneous organization was 
effective in creating feelings of social and 
emotional isolation, but it was never suffi- 
ciently extended to make the prisoners 
completely dependent on the Chinese. As 
long as the men lived and “studied” to- 
gether, there remained opportunities for 
consensual validation and thus for re- 
sisting indoctrination. However, as a 
means of social control this technique was 
highly effective, in that it was virtually 
impossible for the prisoners to develop 
any program of organized resistance or to 
engineer successful communication with 
the outside by means of escapes or clan- 
destine sending out of information. 

The most powerful argument against 
the intellectual appeal of communism was 
the low standard of living which the men 
observed in the Korean villages in which 
they lived. The repatriates reported that 
they were unable to believe in a system 
of values which sounded attractive on 
paper but which was not practiced, and 
they were not impressed by the excuse 
that such conditions were only tempo- 
rary. 

Most men returned from prison camp 
expressing strong anti-Communist feel- 
ings. 

In summary, it can be said that the 
Chinese were successful in eliciting and 
controlling certain kinds of behavior in 
the prisoner population. They were less 
successful in changing the beliefs of the 
prisoners. Yet this lack of success might 
have been due to the inefficiency of a 
program of indoctrination which could 
have been highly effective had it been 


better supported by adequate informa- 
tion and adequately trained personnel. 

Collaboration with the enemy occurs to 
a greater or lesser extent in an^^ captive 
population. It occurred in the Japanese 
and German prisoner-of-war camps dur- 
ing World War II. But never before have 
captured x\merican soldiers faced a sys- 
iemalic efort to make them collaborate 
and to convert them to an alien political 
ideology. The only precedent in recent 
history was the handling of political pris- 
oners by the Nazis, described by Bettel- 
heim.^^ By means of extreme and degrad- 
ing physical and psychological torture the 
Nazis attempted to reduce the prison 
population to an “infantile” state in 
which the jailer would be viewed with the 
same awe as the child views his father. 
Under these conditions, the prisoners 
tended, in time, to identify with the puni- 
tive authority figures and to incorporate 
many of the values they held, especially 
with respect to proper behavior in camp. 
They would curry the favor of the 
guards, would imitate their style of dress 
and speech, and would attempt to make 
other prisoners follow camp rules strictly. 

It is possible that such a mechanism 
also operated in the Chinese prison camps. 
However, the Nazis attempted, by brutal 
measures, to reduce their prisoners to 
docile slave laborers, while the Chinese 
attempted, by using a “lenient policy” 
and by treating the prisoners as men in 
need of “education,” to obtain converts 
who would actively support the Commu- 
nist point of view. Only those prisoners 
who showed themselves to be “back- 
’ward” or “reactionary” by their inabil- 
ity to see the fundamental “truths” of 
communism were treated punitively. 

The essence of this novel approach is 
to gain complete control over those parts 
of the physical and social environment 
which sustain attitudes, beliefs, and 
values, breaking down interactions and 
emotional bonds which support the old 


Bruno Bettelheim, see preceding article. 
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beliefs and values, and building up new 
interactions which will increase the prob- 
ability of the adoption of new beliefs and 
values. If the only contacts a person is 
permitted are with persons who unani- 
mously have beliefs different from his 
own, it is very likel}^ that he will find at 
least some among them with w^hom, be- 
cause of growing emotional bonds, he 
will identify and whose beliefs he will 
subsequently adopt. 

Is the eliciting of collaborative be- 
havior in itself sufficient to initiate the 
process of ideological change? One might 
assume that a person who had committed 
acts consonant with a new ideology might 
be forced to adopt this ideology in order 
to rationalize his behavior. This might 
happen especially if the number of pos- 
sible rationalizations were limited. The 
situation in the prison camps, however, 
allowed the men to develop rationaliza- 
tions which did not necessarily involve 
Communist premises. Furthermore, it is 
likely that whatever rationalizations are 
adopted, they will not acquire the per- 
manence of beliefs unless supported by 
social reinforcements. When the prisoners 
re-entered the democratic setting, most of 
them gave up whatever Communist 
premises they might have been using to 
rationalize their collaboration and found 
new rationalizations that attempted to 
explain, from the standpoint of demo- 
cratic premises, why they had collabo- 
rated. Apart from the technical difScul- 
ties the Chinese experienced in running 
their indoctrination program, they were 
never able to control social interactions 
to a sufficient extent to reinforce in mean- 
ingful social relationships the Commu- 
nist rationalizations for collaboration. 


Taken singly, there is nothing new or 
terrifying about the specific techniques 
used by the Chinese; they invented no 
mysterious devices for dealing with 
people. Their method of controlling in- 
formation by controlling the mass media 
of communication has been a well-knowm 
technique of totalitarian governments 
throughout history. Their system of 
propagandizing by means of lectures, 
movies, reading materials, and testimo- 
nials has its counterparts in education 
and in advertising. Group discussions and 
other methods requiring participation 
have their counterparts in education and 
in psychiatry. The possibility that group 
discussion may be fundamentally su- 
perior to lectures in obtaining stable de- 
cisions by participants has been the sub- 
ject of extensive research in American 
social psychology. The Chinese methods 
of interrogation have been widely used 
in other armies, by the police, by news- 
paper reporters, and by others interested 
in aggressively eliciting information. 
Forced confessions and self-criticism have 
been widely used techniques in religious 
movements as a basis for conversion or 
as a device to perpetuate a given faith. 
The control of behavior by the manipu- 
lation of reward and punishment is ob- 
viously the least novel of all the tech- 
niques, for men have controlled each 
other in this way since the beginning of 
history. 

Thus, the only novelty in the Chinese 
methods was the attempt to use a combi- 
nation of all these techniques and to apply 
them simtiUaneously in order to gain com- 
plete control over significant portions of 
the physical and social environment of a 
group of people. 
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THE MAMMAL AND HIS ENVIRONMENT 
By D. 0. Hebb 


The original intention in this paper was 
to discuss the significance of neurophysio- 
logical theory for psychiatry and psy- 
chology and to show, by citing the work 
done by some of my colleagues, that the 
attempt to get at the neural mechanisms 
of behavior can stimulate and clarify 
purely behavioral — that is, psychiatric 
and psychological — thinking. The re- 
search to be described has, I think, a 
clear relevance to clinical problems; but 
its origin lay in efforts to learn how the 
functioning of individual neurons and 
synapses relates to the functions of the 
whole brain and to understand the physi- 
ological nature of learning, emotion, 
thinking, or intelligence. 

In the end, however, my paper has 
simply become a review of the research 
referred to, dealing with the relation of 
the mammal to his environment. The 
question concerns the normal variability 
of the sensory environment and this has 
been studied from two points of view. 
First, one may ask what the significance 
of perceptual activity is during growth; 
for this purpose one can rear an animal 
with a considerable degree of restriction, 
and see what effects there are upon men- 
tal development. Secondly, in normal 


animals whose development is complete, 
one can remove a good deal of the sup- 
porting action of the normal environ- 
ment, to discover how far the animal 
continues to be dependent on it even 
after maturity. 

The Role oe the Environment 
DURING Growth 

The immediate background of our 
present research on the intelligence and 
personality of the dog is the work of Hy- 
movitch ^ on the intelligence of rats. He 
reared laboratory rats in two ways: (1) 
in a psychologically restricted environ- 
ment, a small cage, with food and water 
always at hand and plenty of opportunity 
for exercise (in an activity wheel) but 
with no problems to solve, no need of get- 
ting on with others, no pain; and (2) in a 
“free” environment, a large box with ob- 
stacles to pass, blind alleys to avoid, 
other rats to get on with, and thus ample 
opportunity for problem-solving and 
great need for learning during growth. 
Result: the rats brought up in a psycho- 
logically restricted (but biologically ade- 
quate) environment have a lasting inferi- 
ority in problem-solving. This does not 


From the Ayyierican Journal of Psychiatry, 1955, CXI, 826-831. Reprinted by permission of the 
author and the publisher. 


^ B. Hymovitch, in /. Comp. Physiol. Psychol., 1952, XLV, 313. 
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mean, of course, that environment is 
everything, heredity nothing: here he- 
redity was held constant, which prevents 
it from affecting the results. When the re- 
verse experiment is done, we find prob- 
lem-solving varying with heredity in- 
stead. The same capacity for problem- 
solving is fully dependent on both vari- 
ables for its development. 

To take this further, Thompson and 
others have been applying similar meth- 
ods to dogs.^ The same intellectual effect 
of an impoverished environment is found 
again, perhaps more marked in the higher 
species. But another kind of effect can be 
seen in dogs, which have clearly marked 
personalities. Personality — by which I 
mean complex individual differences of 
emotion and motivation — is again 
strongly affected by the infant environ- 
ment. These effects, however, are hard 
to analyze and I cannot at present give 
any rounded picture of them. 

First, observations during the rearing 
itself are significant. A Scottish terrier is 
reared in a small cage, in isolation from 
other Scotties and from the human staff. 
Our animal man, William Ponman, is a 
dog lover and undertook the experiment 
with misgivings, which quickly disap- 
peared. In a cage 30 by 30 inches, the 
dogs are ^ ‘happy as larks, eat more than 
normally reared dogs, grow well, are 
physically vigorous: as Ponman says, 
‘T never saw such healthy dogs — they he 
like bulls. If you put a normally-reared 
dog into such a cage, shut off from every- 
thing, his misery is unmistakable, and 
we have not been able to bring ourselves 
to continue such experiments. Not so the 
dog that has known nothing else. Pon- 
man showed some of these at a dog show 
of national standing, winning first-prize 
ribbons with them. 

Observations by Dr. Ronald Melzack 
on pain are extremely interesting. He 
reared two dogs, after early weaning, in 


complete isolation, taking care that there 
was little opportunity for experience of 
pain (unless the dog bit himself). At ma- 
turity, when the dogs were first taken out 
for study, they were extraordinarily ex- 
cited, with random, rapid movement. As 
a result they got their tails or paws 
stepped on repeatedly — but paid no at- 
tention to an event that would elicit 
howls from a normally reared dog. After 
a few days, when their movements were 
calmer, they were tested with an object 
that gave electric shock and paid little 
attention to it. Through five testing 
periods, the dog repeatedly thrust his 
nose into a lighted match and, months 
later, did the same thing several times 
with a lighted cigar. 

A year and a half after coming out of 
restriction they are still hyperactive. 
Clipping and trimming one of them is a 
two-man job ; if the normal dog does not 
stand still, a cuff on the ear will remind 
him of his duty; but cuffing the experi- 
mental dog “has as much effect as if you 
patted him — except he pays no attention 
to it.’’ It seems certain, especially in view 
of the related results reported by Nissen, 
Chow, and Semmes^ for a chimpanzee, 
that the adult’s perception of pain is es- 
sentially a function of pain experience 
during growth — and that what we call 
pain is not a single sensory quale but a 
complex mixture of a particular kind of 
synthesis with past learning and emo- 
tional disturbance. 

Nothing bores the dogs reared in re- 
striction. At an “open house,” we put 
two restricted dogs in one enclosure, two 
normal ones in another, and asked the 
public to tell us which were the normal. 
Without exception, they picked out the 
two alert, lively, interested animals — 
not the lackadaisical pair lying in the 
corner, paying no attention to the visi- 
tors. The alert pair, actually, were the re- 
stricted; the normal dogs had seen all 


2 W. R. Thompson and W. Heron, Canad. J, PsychoL, 1954, VIII, 17, 1954. 

3 H. W. Nissen, R. L. Chow, and Josephine Semmes, Am. J. Psychol., 1951, LXIV, 485. 
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they wanted to see of the crowd in the 
first two minutes and then went to sleep, 
thoroughly bored. The restricted dogs, 
so to speak, do not have the brains to be 
bored. 

Emotionally, the dogs are 'imma- 
ture,’’ but not in the human or clinical 
sense. They are little bothered by imagi- 
native fears. Dogs suffer from irrational 
fears, like horses, porpoises, elephants, 
chimpanzees, and man; but it appears 
that this is a product of intellectual de- 
velopment characteristic of the brighter, 
not the duller, animal. Our dogs in re- 
striction are not smart enough to fear 
strange objects. Things that cause fear 
in normal dogs produce only a general- 
ized, undirected excitement in the re- 
stricted. If both normal and restricted 
dogs are exposed to the same noninjuri- 
ous but exciting stimulus repeatedly, fear 
gradually develops in the restricted; but 
the normals, at first afraid, have by this 
time gone on to show a playful aggres- 
sion instead. On the street, the restricted 
dogs "lead well,” not bothered by what 
goes on around them, while those reared 
normally vary greatly in this respect. 
Analysis has a long way to go in these 
cases, but we can say now that dogs 
reared in isolation are not like ordinary 
dogs. They are both stupid and peculiar. 

Such results clearly support the clinical 
evidence, and the animal experiments of 
others, showing that early environment 
has a lasting effect on the form of adjust- 
ment at maturity. We do not have a 
great body of evidence yet and before we 
generalize too much, it will be particu- 
larly important to repeat these observa- 
tions with animals of different heredity. 
But I have been very surprised, per- 
sonally, by the lack of evidence of emo- 
tional instability, neurotic tendency, or 
the like, when the dogs are suddenly 
plunged into a normal world. There is, 


in fact, just the opposite effect. This sug- 
gests caution in interpreting data with 
human children, such as those of Spitz ^ 
or Bowlby.® Perceptual restriction in in- 
fancy certainly produces a low level of in- 
telligence, but it may not, by itself, pro- 
duce emotional disorder. The observed 
results seem to mean, not that the stimu- 
lus of another attentive organism (the 
mother) is necessary from the first, but 
that it may become necessary only as 
psychological dependence on the mother 
develops. However, our limited data cer- 
tainly cannot prove anything for man, 
though they may suggest other interpre- 
tations besides those that have been 
made. 

The Environment at Maturity 

Another approach to the relation be- 
tween the mammal and his environment 
is possible: that is, one can take the nor- 
mally reared mammal and cut him off at 
maturity from his usual contact with the 
world. It seems clear that thought and 
personality characteristics develop as a 
function of the environment. Once de- 
veloped, are they independent of it? This 
experiment is too cruel to do with animals 
but not with college students. The first 
stage of the work was done by Bexton, 
Heron, and Scott.^ It follows up some 
work by Mackworth on the effects of mo- 
notony, in which he found extraordinary 
lapses of attention. Heron and his co- 
workers set out to make the monotony 
more prolonged and more complete. 

The subject is paid to do nothing 24 
hours a day. He lies on a comfortable bed 
in a small closed cubicle, is fed on request, 
goes to the toilet on request. Otherwise 
he does nothing. He wears frosted glass 
goggles that admit light but do not allow 
pattern vision. His ears are covered by a 
sponge-rubber pillow in which are em- 


^ F- A. Beach and J. Jaynes, Psychol. Bull., 1954, LI, 239. 

5 R. A. Spitz, “Hospitalization,” in Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 1946, II, 113. 
® J. Bowiby, Maternal Care and Mental Health (Geneva: WHO Monogr. fl, 1951). 

^ W. H. Bexton, W. Heron, and T. H. Scott, Canad. J. Psychol., 1954, VIII, 70. 
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bedded small speakers by which he can 
be communicated with, and a micro- 
phone hangs near to enable him to an- 
swer. His hands are covered with gloves 
and cardboard cuffs extend from the up- 
per forearm beyond his fingertips, per- 
mitting free joint movement but with 
little tactual perception. 

The results are dramatic. During the 
stay in the cubicle, the experimental sub- 
ject shows extensive loss, statistically 
significant, in solving simple problems. 
He complains subjectively that he can- 
not concentrate; his boredom is such that 
he looks forward eagerly to the next 
problem, but when it is presented he finds 
himself unwilling to make the effort to 
solve it. 

On emergence from the cubicle the 
subject is given the same kind of intelli- 
gence tests as before entering and shows 
significant loss. There is disturbance of 
motor control. Visual perception is 
changed in a way difficult to describe; it 
is as if the object looked at was excep- 
tionally vivid, but impaired in its rela- 
tion to other objects and the background 
— a disturbance perhaps of the larger or- 
ganization of perception. This condition 
may last up to 12 or 24 hours. 

Subjects reported some remarkable 
hallucinatory activity, some which re- 
sembled the effects of mescal or the re- 
sults produced by Grey Walter with 
flickering light. These hallucinations were 
primarily visual, perhaps only because 
the experimenters were able to control 
visual perception most effectively; how- 
ever, some auditory and somesthetic hal- 
lucinations have been observed as well. 

The nature of these phenomena is best 
conveyed by quoting one subject who re- 
ported over the microphone that he had 
just been asleep and had a very vivid 
dream and although he was awake, the 
dream was continuing. The study of 
dreams has a long history and is clearly 
important theoretically, but is ham- 
pered by the impossibility of knowing 
how much the subject’s report is dis- 


torted by memory. In many ways the 
hallucinatory activity of the present ex- 
periments is indistinguishable from what 
we know about dreams ; if it is in essence 
the same process but going on while the 
subject can describe it (not merely hot 
but still on the griddle), we have a new 
source of information, a means of direct 
attack, on the nature of the dream. 

In its early stages the activity as it oc- 
curs in the experiment is probably not 
dream-like. The course of development 
is fairly consistent. First, when the eyes 
are closed the visual field is light rather 
than dark. Next there are reports of dots 
of light, lines, or simple geometrical pat- 
terns, so vivid that they are described as 
being a new experience. Nearly all ex- 
perimental subjects reported such activ- 
ity. (Many, of course, could not tolerate 
the experimental conditions very long 
and left before the full course of develop- 
ment was seen.) The next stage is the oc- 
currence of repetitive patterns, like a 
wallpaper design, reported by three- 
quarters of the subjects; next, the ap- 
pearance of isolated objects, without 
background, seen by half the subjects; 
and finally, integrated scenes, involving 
action, usually containing dream-like 
distortions and apparently with all the 
vividness of an animated cartoon, seen 
by about a quarter of the subjects. In 
general, these amused the subject, re- 
lieving his boredom, as he watched to see 
what the movie program would produce 
next. The subjects reported that the 
scenes seemed to be out in front of them. 
A few could, apparently, 'flook at” dif- 
ferent parts of the scene in central vision, 
as one could with a movie, and up to a 
point could change its content by ‘dry- 
ing.” It was not, however, well under 
control. Usually, it would disappear if 
the subject were given an interesting 
task, but not when the subject described 
it nor if he did physical exercises. Its per- 
sistence and vividness interfered with 
sleep for some subjects and at this stage 
was irritating. 
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In their later stages the hallucinations 
were elaborated into everything from a 
peaceful rural scene to naked women div- 
ing and swimming in a woodland pool to 
prehistoric animals plunging through 
tropical forests. One man saw a pair of 
spectacles, which were then joined by a 
dozen more, without wearers, fixed in- 
tently on him; faces sometimes appeared 
behind the glasses, but with no eyes visi- 
ble. The glasses sometimes moved in 
unison, as if marching in procession. 
Another man saw a field onto which a 
bathtub rolled: it moved slowly on rub- 
ber-tired wheels, with chrome hub caps. 
In it was seated an old man wearing a 
battle helmet. Another subject was 
highly entertained at seeing a row of 
squirrels marching single file across a 
snowy field, wearing snowshoes and 
carrying little bags over their shoulders. 

Some of the scenes were in three di- 
mensions, most in two (that is, as if pro- 
jected on a screen). A most interesting 
feature was that some of the images were 
persistently tilted from the vertical and 
a few reports were given of inverted 
scenes, completely upside down. 

There were a few reports of auditory 
phenomena — one subject heard the peo- 
ple in his hallucination talking. There 
was also some somesthetic imagery, as 
when one saw a doorknob before him, 
and as he touched it felt an electric 
shock; or when another saw a miniature 
rocket ship maneuvering around him and 
discharging pellets that he fell hitting 
his arm. But the most interesting of these 
phenomena the subject, apparently, 
lacked words to describe adequately. 
There were references to a feeling of 
“otherness/’ or bodily “strangeness.” 
One said that his mind was like a bail of 
cotton wool floating in the air above him. 
Two independently reported that they 
perceived a second body, or second per- 
son, in the cubicle. One subject reported 
that he could not tell which of the two 


bodies was his own and described the two 
bodies as overlapping in space — not like 
Siamese twins, but two complete bodies 
with an arm, shoulder, and side of each 
occupying the same space. 

Theoretical Signipicance 

The theoretical interest of these re- 
sults for us extends in two directions. 
On the one hand, they interlock with 
work using more physiological methods 
of brain stimulation and recording and, 
especially, much of the recent work on 
the relation of the brain stem to cortical 
“arousal.” Points of correspondence be- 
tween behavioral theory and knowledge 
of neural function are increasing, and 
each new point of correspondence pro- 
vides both a corrective for theory and a 
stimulation for further research. A theory 
of thought and of consciousness in physi- 
ologically intelligible terms need no 
longer be completely fantastic. 

On the other hand, the psychological 
data cast new light on the relation of 
man to his environment, including his 
social environment, and it is this that I 
should like to discuss a little further. To 
do so I must go back for a moment to 
some earlier experiments on chimpanzee 
emotion. They indicate that the higher 
mammal may be psychologically at the 
mercy of his environment to a much 
greater degree than we have been ac- 
customed to think. 

Studies in our laborator}^ of the role of 
the environment during infancy and a 
large body of work reviewed recently by 
Beach and Jaynes ^ make it clear that 
psychological development is fully de- 
pendent on stimulation from the environ- 
ment. Without it, intelligence does not 
develop normally and the personality is 
grossly atypical. The experiment with 
college students shows that a short 
period — even a day or so — of depriva- 
tion of a normal sensory input produces 


Beach and jaynei^, op. at. 
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personality changes and a clear loss of 
capacity to solve problems. Even at ma- 
turity, then, the organism is still essen- 
tially dependent on a normal sensory 
environment for the maintenance of its 
psychological integrity. 

The following data show yet another 
way in which the organism appears psy- 
chologically vulnerable. It has long been 
known that the chimpanzee may be 
frightened by representations of animals, 
such as a small toy donkey. An accidental 
observation of my own extended this to 
include representations of the chimpan- 
zee himself, of man, and of parts of the 
chimpanzee or human body. A model of 
a chimpanzee head, in clay, produced 
terror in the colony of the Yerkes Labo- 
ratories, as did a lifelike representation 
of a human head, and a number of re- 
lated objects such as an actual chim- 
panzee head, preserved in formalin, or a 
colored representation of a human eye 
and eyebrow. A deeply anesthetized 
chimpanzee, ^‘dead” as far as the others 
were concerned, aroused fear in some 
animals and vicious attacks by others.^ 

I shall not deal with this theoretically. 
What matters for our present purposes 
is the conclusion, rather well supported 
by the animal evidence, that the greater 
the development of intelligence the 
greater the vulnerability to emotional 
breakdown. The price of high intelligence 
is susceptibility to imaginative fears and 
unreasoning suspicion and other emo- 
tional weaknesses. The conclusion is not 
only supported by the animal data but 
also agrees with the course of develop- 
ment in children, growing intelligence 
being accompanied by increased fre- 
quency and strength of emotional prob- 
lems — up to the age of five years. 

Then, apparently, the trend is re- 
versed. Adult man, more intelligent than 
chimpanzee or five-year-old child, seems 


not more subject to emotional disturb- 
ances but less. Does this then disprove 
the conclusion? It seemed a pity to 
abandon a principle that made sense of 
so many data that had not made sense 
before, and the kind of theory I was 
working with — neurophysiologically 

oriented — also pointed in the same direc- 
tion. The question then was, is it possible 
that something is concealing the adult 
human being’s emotional weaknesses? 

From this point of view it became evi- 
dent that the concealing agency is man’s 
culture which acts as a protective co- 
coon. There are many indications that 
our emotional stability depends more on 
our successful avoidance of emotional 
provocation than on our essential char- 
acteristics: that urbanity depends on an 
urbane social and physical environment. 
Dr. Thompson and I reviewed the 
evidence and came to the conclusion that 
the development of what is called ^^civi- 
lization” is the progressive elimination of 
sources of acute fear, disgust, and anger, 
and that civilized man may not be less, 
but more, susceptible to such disturb- 
ance because of his success in protecting 
himself from disturbing situations so 
much of the time. 

We may fool ourselves thoroughly in 
this matter. We are surprised that chil- 
dren are afraid of the dark or afraid of 
being left alone and congratulate our- 
selves on having got over such weakness. 
Ask anyone you know whether he is 
afraid of the dark and he will either 
laugh at you or be insulted. This attitude 
is easy to maintain in a well-lighted, well- 
behaved suburb. But try being alone in 
complete darkness in the streets of a 
strange city or alone at night in the deep 
woods and see if you still feel the same 
way. 

We read incredulously of the taboo 
rules of primitive societies; we laugh at 


® D. 0. Hebb, ‘‘On the Nature of Fear/^ Psychol. R&d., 1946, LIII, 259. 
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the superstitious fear of the dead in 
primitive people. What is there about a 
dead body to produce disturbance? Sen- 
sible, educated people are not so affected. 
One can easily show that they are, how- 
ever, and that we have developed an 
extraordinarily complete taboo system — 
not just moral prohibition, but full- 
fledged ambivalent taboo — to deal with 
the dead body. I took a poll of an under- 
graduate class of 198 persons, including 
some nurses and A^eterans, to see how 
many had encountered a dead body. 
Thirty-seven had never seen a dead 
body in any circumstances, and 91 had 
seen one only after an undertaker had 
prepared it for burial; making a total of 
65 percent who had never seen a dead 
body in, so to speak, its natural state. It 
is quite clear that for some reason we 
protect society against sight of, contact 
with, the dead body. Why? 

Again, the effect of moral education, 
and training in the rules of courtesy, and 
the compulsion to dress, talk and act as 
others do, adds up to ensuring that the 
individual member of society will not 


act in a way that is a provocation to 
others — will not, that is, be a source of 
strong emotional disturbance, except in 
highly ritualized circumstances approved 
by society. The social behavior of a 
group of civilized persons, then, makes 
up that protective cocoon which allows 
us to think of ourselves as being less 
emotional than the explosive four-year- 
old or the equally explosive chimpan- 
zee. 

The well-adjusted adult, therefore, is 
not intrinsically less subject to emo- 
tional disturbance: he is well-adjusted, 
relatively unemotional, as long as he is 
in his cocoon. The problem of moral ed- 
ucation, from this point of view, is not 
simply to produce a stable individual 
but to produce an individual that will 
(Ij be stable in the existing social en- 
vironment and (2) contribute to its pro- 
tective uniformity. We think of some 
persons as being emotionally dependent, 
others not; but it looks as though we are 
all completely dependent on the en- 
vironment in a way and to a degree that 
we have not suspected. 


ADOLESCENCE IN PRIMITIVE AND IN MODERN 
SOCIETY By Margaret Mead 


To many thinkers the primitive as 
opposed to the civilized or sophisticated 
means one who is close to nature, close 
to the raw materials of life. Such a 
primitive man is supposed to recognize 
the vital importance of life crises with a 
wealth of ceremonial. These points of 
significance to the individual are be- 
lieved to be muffled by elaborate forms 


which enable the individual as a member 
of the social group to make terms with 
life and death. It is true that from the 
mass of recorded practice of primitive 
peoples it is possible to find many illus- 
trations of such rituals. Yet some primi- 
tive peoples are as arbitrary as ourselves 
in the construction of patterns which 
ignore the more obvious facts of life and 


Abridged by the author from “Adolescence in Primitive and Modern Society” in V. F. Calverton 
and S. D. Schmalliausen, eds., The New Generation (New York: Macauley, 1930). Reprinted by 
permission of the author and the Citadel Press. 
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death, and superimpose man-made defi- 
nitions of the life cycle. So among the 
Todas of India, where one woman is 
taken to wife by a group of brothers, 
paternity is established by a ceremony, 
performed usually by the oldest brother. 
This ceremony determines the paternity 
of all subsequent children until a new 
aspirant to social fatherhood performs 
the same ceremony in his turn. Children 
are sometimes considered as the offspring 
of a man who has been dead ten years. 
A similar overlay of physical facts, which, 
though known, go socially unacknowl- 
edged, is found in many societies which 
practice infanticide. The child is not 
regarded as a member of the social group, 
simply because it is delivered from its 
mother’s womb. Rather it must wait 
upon a social recognition of its existence; 
until that is given, to kill it is not murder. 
Among the Wotjobaluk tribe of southeast 
Australia a newborn child was often 
killed to give strength to an older sibling. 
The older child was a human being, a 
member of the group, the newborn baby, 
material of which alternative disposition 
might be made. At the other pole are the 
Manus who give an early miscarriage ail 
the honors accorded an adult. The foetus 
is named, mourned, and an elaborate 
economic machinery is set in motion. 

As with birth, so with death. In Fiji an 
old chief whose death has been deter- 
mined upon is spoken of as dead. His 
wives and concubines are strangled in his 
presence and as he sits by, awaiting 
interment. 

If social conventions can so distort the 
recognition of paternity, of birth, and of 
death, it is not surprising that the same 
distortion applies to the period of pu- 
berty. About puberty it is possible to 
center a number of cultural ideas: atti- 
tudes of fear and dread towards menstru- 
ation, education either social or individ- 
ual, practices for the attainment of 
beauty and charm, magical preparation 
for life, or mere acceptance into the 
tribal life. Some societies stress one at 


the expense of all the others; some stress 
none. In general, it may be said that 
when the social emphasis lies upon the 
fact of menstruation itself rather than 
upon such derivative points as the girl’s 
entry into tribal society or her marriage, 
the correspondence between first menses 
and ceremonial observance is closest. 
But although the observance of the girl’s 
first menstruation was the principal 
tribal event among many California 
Indians, even here we find tribes, like the 
Luiseno, where the event had become 
socialized to such an extent that a whole 
group of girls were treated at once; only 
one of these was at the actual physio- 
logical period. 

Whenever the emphasis shifts from 
menstruation to the more general point 
of maturity, correspondence between 
ceremonies and puberty becomes less or 
may vanish altogether. Among the 
Dobuans where the sex life of girls be- 
gins long before puberty, there is no 
initiation into tribal life and there is no 
cultural fear of menstruation. Among 
these people adolescence goes unre- 
marked. 

Among the peoples who do recognize 
puberty there is great diversity of 
emphases. Northern California tribal 
attitudes stressed particularly the dan- 
ger which the girl could do to the com- 
munity. Her glance could dry up a 
spring or banish the deer. But among the 
Yuki in North Central California, the 
whole focus of the ritual was to influence 
the food supply of the people for good. 
The word for adolescence contains an 
element meaning lo lie. The quieter the 
girl lay, the better would the sun be 
pleased and the more plentiful would be 
the crops. The girl herself was important 
because of her potency for either good or 
evil. The society gathers up all its re- 
sources for its own sake rather than to 
tide a weak new member over a crisis. 

In strong contrast to this formalization 
is a type also found in California but 
especially pronounced among the Thomp- 
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son Indians of Britisli Columbia. Here 
adolescence was regarded as a magical 
preparation for the girl’s later life. The 
girl was separated from other people and 
lived by herself for four months in a 
special hut of fir branches and bark. 
During this time she practiced a series 
of acts of magical potency. She ran long 
races that she might be fleet of foot; she 
split fir trees that she might be strong of 
body. She dug trenches to shorten the 
duration of her monthly periods. She let 
pebbles fall from beneath her dress that 
she might bear children easily. 

In these ceremonies the whole stress is 
upon the girl: she is at the threshold of 
her career, her observance of taboo and 
performance of symbolic acts will ensure 
her a happy and useful life. 

Girls in the Gilbert Islands of the 
Western Pacific were also subjected to a 
long period of confinement, but the moti- 
vation was different. The actual arrival 
of puberty was an anxious time for 
parents for the Gilbertese believed that 
the girl was now especially sensitive to 
enemy magic. To protect her from this 
evil she was made to sit perfectly still 
facing the west, without moving more 
than was absolutely necessary, eating no 
cooked food. Afterwards she was usually 
confined to a special house called a ko, 
where she lived in an inner cubicle in a 
dense gloom. Here she lived sometimes 
for a year or eighteen months that her 
skin might be whitened and her beauty 
enhanced. She was attended by her 
grandmother, who massaged her skin 
and molded her breasts and arms. She 
lived in idleness, as it was too dark for 
handiwork. But her grandmother taught 
her all the speUs that she knew. 

These scattered examples are sufficient 
to show that physiological puberty, 
when it is recognized, may be recognized 
in many different ways. 

In Samoa there are no important 
taboos relating to menstruation. Women 
are neither segregated, avoided, nor for- 
bidden to prepare food The girl at her 


first menstruation shares in this general 
lack of interest. The public eye is not 
upon her. Nor must she hide this new 
state from her friends: boys and girls can 
tell accurately the stage of physiological 
development of every girl in the village. 
As she has been familiar with all the facts 
of procreation since early childhood, no 
new revelations come at this time. She is 
not regarded as immediately marriage- 
able, nor even as ready for an amorous 
career. The whole tradition of Samoa is 
against hurry, against forcing any^ aspect 
of life. So a Samoan girl is seen to have 
passed puberty, but no new way of life 
is thrust suddenly upon her. Some time 
in the next tw’'o or three years will come 
her formal entrance into the group of 
girls who surround the high chief’s 
daughter. Here she associates with girls 
whom she has known intimately all her 
life and she will continue as a member of 
this loose, hardly defined group, until the 
husband whom she will marry presently, 
assumes a title, when she automatically 
becomes a titled man’s wife. This will not 
happen until she is many years older, if 
at ail. Meanwhile, two or three years 
after puberty her casual unimportant 
love Iffe begins. Her favors are distrib- 
uted among so many’* youths, ail adepts 
in amorous technique, that she seldom 
becomes deeply involved. Pregnancy is 
rare: illegitimate children are greeted 
kindly if they do appear. Heavier nidus- 
trial tasks are assumed when warranted 
by the girl’s growth: this may precede or 
follow the attainment of puberty. Pain- 
lessly, quietly, she slips from childhood 
into womanhood, loitering by the way, 
doing her share of the family work, but 
guarding herself against a reputation for 
too great proficiency which might lead to 
early marriage. 

Adolescence becomes not the most 
difficult, most stressful period of life, but 
perhaps the pleasantest time the Samoan 
girl will ever know. In the Samoan house- 
hold of some fifteen or twenty individuals 
smaU girls have much work and little 
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leisure. But the sixteen-year-old girl is 
near the center of pressure, with as many 
younger children to command as there 
are elders to command her. She is relieved 
of the duties of baby-tending and errand- 
running and instead performs definite 
longer tasks. By common consent the 
nights belong to the youth for dancing, 
courting and love making. So the young 
girl has freedom but slight responsibility, 
assurance that she will marry but no 
pressure to marry quickly. 

The sea-dwelling people of the Admi- 
ralties put puberty in quite a difierent 
setting. Here the whole interest of the 
society is centered about the exchange of 
property. Children are often betrothed 
very young and from the time of the 
formal betrothal, they are regarded as 
married. The little girl is shrouded in a 
long mat whenever she goes abroad 
where she is likely to meet either her 
future husband or any of his male rela- 
tives. The line of demarcation between 
the growing girls in the village is not be- 
tween those who have passed puberty 
and those who have not attained it, but 
between the betrothed and the unbe- 
trothed. The occasional unbetrothed girl 
past puberty goes about freely with 
uncovered head and eyes which have no 
need to be alert against forbidden en- 
counters. But the ten-year-old in whose 
name large numbers of cooking pots and 
grass skirts, pigs, sacks of sago and jars 
of oil have been given away, sits de- 
murely veiled and speaks of we married 
women.’^ Engaged girls should not run 
about too much with younger children, 
should not play with boys, should stay 
at home and make bead work for their 
dowries. 

The fact of physical puberty is fitted 
into this context. Every household must 
make some display when a girl child has 
her first menses; only if she is married’’ 
is the burden onerous. When a father 
sees that his daughter is at the point of 
puberty he collects a large number of 
coconuts. The day that her menses 


appear these are all thrown into the sea 
and the neighbors’ children dive in and 
rescue them. The whole village now 
knows that the girl has attained puberty. 
A little room is made for her in the center 
of the house where she must sit for five 
days without washing. If she is engaged, 
pots of sago and coconut milk are de- 
livered steaming to her future husband’s 
family. His relatives bring fish. Every 
night most of the unmarried girls in the 
village over nine or ten years old go to 
sleep with the girl At the end of five 
days large pieces of raw sago are prepared 
and torches are made of thin bamboo. 
All the girls gather in the house, to which 
comes the girl’s paternal aunt or her 
paternal grandmother. The torches are 
heaped in the fireplace until the house is 
ablaze with light. Then the officiating 
older woman seizes a torch and chases 
the girl up and down the house. The 
chase ended, she pronounces an incan- 
tation over her, appealing to all the 
ancestral spirits of her father’s line to 
bless her, give her strength, give her 
wealth to finance the marriages of many 
boys and many girls, and grant that she 
may become a substantially wealthy 
woman. 

The incantation ended, the visiting 
girls carry the torches and lumps of sago 
out to a canoe and punt through the 
village shouting, to place a torch and a 
lump of sago on the veranda of every 
relative. The girl is now free to move 
about the house but she may not leave 
it except to bathe after dark. Her kin are 
busy working sago to make a big ex- 
change with her betrothed’s family. 
When all is in readiness, and all her 
relatives from afar have come over the 
sea to bring their contributions, the final 
ceremonies are held. Specially prepared 
sago balls are placed in shallow bowls in 
the family canoes. The female population 
repairs to a shallow part of the lagoon. 
The girl is ceremonially ducked and 
splashed by all the smaller girls, after 
which they swim about and pass the sago 
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refreshments. The paternal aunt pours 
oil over the girPs head and again recites 
an incantation. The canoes then return 
to the girPs house where she is decked in 
strings of dogs' teeth and shell money. 
Her hair is dyed red; her cheeks are 
painted. Heavy earrings distend her ears. 
About her waist are fastened two heavy 
aprons of shell money. All her slender 
charm is blotted out as she is made into 
a peg upon which to hang property. The 
other girls are clothed in a part of this 
same finery, and the}^ board a large canoe 
and solemnly parade through the ^ullage. 
A few days later canoes laden with oil 
and pigs and sago are rowed proudly 
through the village to the bridegroom's 
family. The procession passes an island 
where the skeletons of all the fish the 
girl has eaten during her confinement are 
thrown aw^ay with an invocation. 

The ceremonies (many details of which 
I have omitted) are at an end. Her rela- 
tions to her fellows are unchanged. The 
tasks prescribed for her — bringing w’ood 
and water, a little fishing, a little bead- 
work, lending an occasional hand with 
the sago making — these are unchanged 
also. 

But the girl has made one discovery: 
namely, that a woman menstruates every 
month and that she must exercise the 
most unfailing vigilance in concealing 
her condition at such times. 

For through the great antagonism and 
lack of confidence between the sexes in 
Manus, coupled with shame and extreme 
prudery in regard to all the natural func- 
tions of the body, w^omen conceal from 
men the truth about menstruation. 
Everyone knows of first menstruation — 
it is heralded through the village — but 
no man knows, nor will believe if told by 
an outsider, that a girl menstruates be- 
tween puberty and marriage. The men- 
struation of married women is attributed 
by men to intercourse; conception is the 
result of the combination of menstrual 
blood and semen. This conspiracy of 
silence is only half-conscious. Unmarried 


girls presume that married men know 
the truth: married women are not very 
clear about the limits of their secret, but 
simply jealously guard all knowledge of 
menstruation and birth from all males, 
including their husbands. 

The little girl who is the center of all 
this ceremonial is shy and solemn and 
behaves very much as she does when she 
has her ears pierced, that is, with an air 
of self-importance tempered by embar- 
rassment. Older girls when questioned 
about their puberty ceremonials in- 
variably stress two points : how many of 
their friends came to sleep with them 
every night and how much property was 
given away at the final feast. 

So here we have elaborate puberty 
ceremonial involving taboc, confinement, 
magical incantations, ceremonial w^ash- 
ing and anointing "with oil, offerings and 
invocations to the family dead. Immense 
amounts of property are displayed and 
exchanged. The ceremony for one en- 
gaged adolescent girl may occupy the 
entire community for weeks. This is 
equally true of the big economic cere- 
monies surrounding betrothal, marriage, 
or birth. It is upon these ceremonious 
financial exchanges that the attention of 
actors and spectators is focussed. 

But with all this stress and fuss and 
institutionalization of adolescence, it is of 
very little psychological importance to 
the girl herself. She does nothing to pre- 
pare herself for life; she is confronted 
with no dangers. She cannot seize this 
moment to realize her dreams of per- 
sonal beauty. She is a pawn in an 
elaborate social scheme and is as much 
and as little interested as any pawn ever 
is. The real moments of crises and strain 
in her life are quite different. If she was 
engaged as a very small child, she is al- 
ready set apart from her freer age mates 
and as she grows older sees one after 
another join her state. The growing up of 
the girls is marked by less and less fellow- 
ship between them. They have no happy 
secrets to share with one another. They 
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are marrying boys they have never seen, 
whose very names they are not allowed 
to utter. The Manus language has no 
word for love, no word for affection or 
caress. The slightest bit of sex life out- 
side legal marriage, except a little kin- 
determined joking, is punished by the 
spirts. The few young people who do 
become involved in a hasty, unromantic 
sex experiment, are reviled by their 
elders, shunned by their companions. 
Moonlight falls whitely on the village 
but there is no sound of singing on the 
water; the daughters of the house are 
safely within doors. 

The adolescent years, sometimes the 
early years of womanhood, sometimes all 
the years of childhood, are spoiled by the 
omnipresent demands of society upon the 
engaged girl, demands enforced by that 
subtlest instrument of torture, shame. 
Whatever age the veil descends upon her 
is the beginning of psychological matu- 
rity which will not leave her until as the 
mother of children, the manager of 
financial transactions in the community, 
she becomes a person of importance and 
resumes her childhood freedom. Her 
married life is one of prudish respecta- 
bility, and often outspoken hostility 
toward her husband. 

It is noteworthy that the strain in a 
Manus girFs life is distributed with so 
little reference to puberty — and this in a 
society which gives puberty such thor- 
oughgoing cultural recognition. The 
whole weighty ritual slips over the girFs 
head and leaves her far less moved than 
she is by the first occasion when she must 
go shrouded about the village- where 
formerly she has run free as a boy. Nor is 
the period of adolescence that of greatest 
rebellion in Manus. This comes rather in 
the early years of marriage, especially 
when there have been no children or the 
children have ail died. 

So it is possible to leave puberty un- 
stressed or to stress it; nor is the deciding 
factor whether or not the adolescent 
years will be the storm center in the girFs 


life. The pattern of social institutions 
alone is not sufficient to produce or 
eradicate conflict; it is rather in the far 
less tangible balancing of cultural forces 
that the seeds of conflict lie. In Samoa 
there is no conflict, because the adoles- 
cent girl is faced by neither revelation, 
restriction, nor choice, and because the 
society expects her to grow up slowly 
and quietly like a well-behaved flower. 
In Manus the insistence upon the shame- 
fulness of sex, the repression of all free- 
dom of action that the taboos of betrothal 
may be observed, the low standard of 
relations between the sexes, all serve to 
produce conflict irrespective of the period 
of adolescence or its elaborate ceremonial. 

We have kept a large enough amount 
of Victorian prudery so that menstrua- 
tion seems salacious to men and shameful 
to girls. We still have many girls who do 
not know of menstruation until they 
attain puberty. Our attitude remains 
such that we could not seize upon first 
menstruation and institutionalize it even 
if we wished to do so. The physical facts 
have been relegated to the backstairs, 
and our girls are taught the need for lying 
and circumlocution to account for their 
backaches and headaches and refusals to 
play tennis. Menstruation among our- 
selves is a problem of hygiene, not a 
focus for social ceremonial. Yet we con- 
front the adolescent girl with a state of 
mind which demands a far more complex 
response from her than is demanded by 
a ritual of sitting still and scratching her 
head with a scratching stick and observ- 
ing similar taboos. The California In- 
dians, the Thompson River Indians, the 
Gilbert Islanders, prescribed a ritual, a 
series of definite, easily comprehended 
acts, often exacting, often boring, but 
not baffling. 

We prescribe no ritual; the girl con- 
tinues on a round of school or work, but 
she is constantly confronted by a myste- 
rious apprehensiveness in her parents 
and guardians. Her society — if it be a 
self-conscious one — ^has all the tensity of 
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a roomful of people who expect the latest 
arrival to throw a bomb. This is our 
puberty ceremonial, uninstitutionalized 
in its broader aspects, gaining some 
explicitness in girls’ clubwork, social 
secretaries, personnel workers, etc. Such 
an attitude begets its own offspring — 
self-conscious nervous unrest in the 
adolescent. 

Yet Samoa and Dobu both suggest 
that adolescence is not necessarily a 
period of stress and strain, that these 
familiar and unlovely symptoms flow 
from cultural anxieties. But our present 
attitude consists not so much in examin- 
ing the cultural set which produces 
these conditions as in regarding the result 
of these conditions as inevitable and 
rooted in human nature. 

A consideration of primitive society 
will also throw some light upon the 
degree to which culture may schematize 
the conflicts which face adolescents. 

Despite wide cultural and individual 
variations, the development of hetero- 
sexual interest and activity at puberty 
does serve to distinguish this period from 
the periods preceding it and from matu- 
rity, in which in most societies hetero- 
sexual patterns of behavior have been 
established. 

The growing individual is presented 
with at least one new problem to solve. 
This is undoubtedly less of a problem if 
she has, like the Dobuan or Trobriand 
girl, engaged in sex play during child- 
hood; it is less of a problem if she has 
learned something of the mechanism of 
her own body from manipulation and 
also has pretty full data about the 
activities of her elders as in Samoa. It is 
even less of a problem for the country 
girl than for the city girl in our own 
culture: the country girl can hardly 
escape a minimum of physiological 
knowledge which a city girl often lacks. 
But all these different educational factors 
simply vary the intensity with ’which the 
girl confronts the need for heterosexual 
adjustment. Culture can artificially dis- 


tort the age at which these problems 
must be met, but there will still be a 
period at which adjustment must be 
made which seems to fall in the years 
following physical puberty in both 
primitive and modern societies. Students 
who draw freely on primitive material 
are likely to assert either that primitive 
society seizes this period as the most 
impressionable in a girFs life or that it 
constructs a gracious rite de passage to 
tide her over a period pregnant with 
difficulty. 

Yet primitive material does not sup- 
port either point of view. At whatever 
point the society decides to stress a 
particular adjustment, it will be at this 
point that adjustment becomes acute to 
the individual. This is true within the 
limits indicated above, even of sex. It is 
preeminently true of adjustment to cul- 
tural values less directly oriented to 
physiology. The period at which religious 
problems become acute to the individual 
is the period wLich social usage declares 
suitable. Among the Winnebago Indians 
young children are sent out into the 
wilderness to fast and see visions. In 
societies like that of some of the Plains 
Indians, where all men are expected to 
see visions, religious experience becomes 
a far more pressing matter than among 
the California Indians where such expe- 
rience is reserved for those who wish to 
become shamans. In Manus the only 
people who are expected to have any 
direct contact with the spiritual world 
are women who have lost male children. 
Only the mature woman with a dead 
child, who has paid an older medium to 
train her and still finds herself unable to 
understand the talk of the spirits, is 
faced by a definitely spiritual problem. 
The society can define the age and range 
and sex to which religious experience is 
presented as a problem to be solved. 

Even more subject to cultural defini- 
tion is the question of the assumption of 
social responsibility. The Cheyenne 
treated a tiny bird caught by a child 
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hunter as seriously as the buffalo shot 
by a grown man. Very young boys were 
permitted to join war parties and were 
tenderly guarded by the older men lest 
thoughtless youth should ridicule their 
presence. Here social participation was 
made so gradual and gentle a business 
that the irksomeness of a sudden acces- 
sion of responsibilities was lacking. In 
contrast to this is the Manus system by 
which young boys are free as birds, 
owing no obligations to their elders until 
marriage, which reduces them to an 
ignominious position of acute economic 
dependence and which makes large de- 
mands on their time and energy. Samoa 
follows a third system in pushing the 
period when real responsibility is as- 
sumed up into the thirties; until that 
time a man and woman, although mar- 
ried, are insignificant members of a 
larger household directed by someone 
else. Perhaps the most drastic deferring 
of responsibility yet reported is found in 
the island of Mentawie where some men 
do not publicly acknowledge their wives 
tior assume the responsibilities of the 
head of a household until their own 
children are half grown men and old 
enough to work for them. 

As it is possible to find societies which 
can assign the solution of these problems 
to different ages or omit their solution 
entirely, it is not reasonable to regard 
them as inherently part of the adolescent 
period of development. If we are faced 
with adolescents trying to solve all these 
difficulties at once, this is an aspect of 
American civilization, not of human 
adolescence. 

The American girl does not grow up in 
a coherent society as does the Manus 
girl and the Samoan girl. Instead she 
must enter a world filled with conflict- 
ing standards, contrasting philosophies, 
angry propaganda. Choices — of religion 
or doubt, of kind of work, of type of love 
— face the girl from the moment she 
reaches a thinking age. She can choose 
not only whom she will love, but whether 


she will love in or out of wedlock, one or 
many. She can choose love without mar- 
riage, marriage without children; she 
may be tempted occasionally to choose 
children without marriage. And every 
girl who consciously makes one of these 
choices sets small patterns for scores of 
weaker, less articulate comrades. 

The average American girl is asked to 
leave school, become a wage earner, 
meet the new demands of living, eco- 
nomically independent but socially de- 
pendent in the home where she was 
hitherto entirely dependent, and to 
subject her home and its religious and 
ethical standards to the ordeal of contrast 
with other standards. All of this is thrust 
upon her suddenly, in addition to the 
problem of sex adjustment. Thus a 
number of relatively unrelated forces 
have combined to make the adolescent 
in America stand at the point of highest 
pressure and difficulty, just as another 
set of forces place her at the lowest point 
of pressure in Samoa. 

Most of the factors which complicate 
the lives of the adolescent : changing sex 
mores, the present economic system, the 
heterogeneity of American society, are 
hardly subject to manipulation by the 
most earnest social legislator or purveyor 
of panaceas. We cannot make the choices 
of our adolescents easy, nor can we post- 
pone them. Probably the most we can 
do is to devise a new ritual of expectation. 

The attitudes of the adult world are 
by and large the more malleable material 
for manipulation. The Gilbert Islander 
kindles a fire on his son’s shaven head 
and expects the boy to bear it without 
flinching. If he denied the presence of the 
fire on the one hand and with the other 
nervously grasped a pail of water to 
quench the flames if they spread too far, 
the ordeal would be far harder for the 
boy. 

In comparing primitive and modern 
societies, one other marked contrast be- 
tween their adolescents is most notable. 
If we lay aside the purely physical defi- 
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nition of maturity and consider adoles- 
cence as the period following childhood 
during which the individual becomes 
placed in his society, we are struck at 
once by the enormous difference in 
range. Our material on individual adjust- 
ments in primitive society is slight, but 
such as it is it suggests that the unplaced 
person who has as yet come to no terms 
with his society is comparatively rare. 
Even marked potentialities for malad- 
justment, such as definite inversion, are 
very frequently fitted into a social 
pattern. 

Any complex modern society presents 
a contrast to this. Although a civilization 
like America may set a definite premium 
upon a career which deals with things, 
either as an engineer or a financier, there 
are groups which regard the career of the 
artist, the writer, the evangelist as of far 
higher value. Whether or not any one 
girl can actually make her own the one 
of these many choices which is most con- 
genial to her, does not change the effect 
upon youth^s adjustment. With a range 
of possibilities equal to the range of tem- 
peraments, or at least fitted to many 
temperaments, though most unequally 
possible of achievement, adolescence as a 
period of adjustment is inevitably pro- 
longed. 

This aspect of complex societies has 
affected men for generations. It is just 


beginning to affect women in our society. 
To her the choice of a sex pattern is more 
pressing than to her brother; she has now 
also the possibilities of choice among 
careers, among ways of life which answer 
needs not met by any pattern of personal 
relations or physiological function. Be- 
cause sex complicates a woman’s life 
more conspicuously than a man’s, the 
adolescent unplaced woman is perhaps 
an even more frequent phenomenon in 
urban life than is the unplaced man. 

The contrast between primitive and 
modern society is increased when we con- 
sider adolescence as the growth period of 
personality, as a function of the com- 
plexity of society, not merely of the 
human life cycle. It is conceivable that 
in societies more complex than ours this 
type of adolescence wnll encroach even 
more on the years of maturity and that, 
while the primitive boy or girl is ready 
to assume the burden of his or her tradi- 
tion at twenty and carry it unquestion- 
ingly to the grave, many of our most 
potentially gifted individuals will die 
adolescent, unplaced, and without realiz- 
ing any of the promise of their genius. 
Among the Thompson Indians the gifted 
and the ungifted pass through a definite 
ritual to take their ordained places in 
their society. But for the adolescence of 
the spirit there is no puberty cere- 
monial. 
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THE SOCIALIZATION OF AGGRESSION 

By Robert R, Sears^ Eleanor £. Maccoby^ and Harry Levin 


Aggression, as the term is commonly 
used, means behavior that is intended 
to hurt or injure someone. Most human 
adults have quite a repertory of acts that 
ht this definition. Some of these are bold 
and violent, others sly and attenuated. 
Some are accompanied by rage or an- 
noyance; others are done coldly and 
seemingly, to the perpetrator, without 
emotion. The complexity and subtlety 
of adult aggression is the end product of 
two of three decades of socialization by 
the individual’s parents and peers, how- 
ever, and bears little resemblance to the 
primitive quality of the infant’s action 
patterns, from which it is developed. 

To understand the problem of aggres- 
sion in child rearing, one does well to 
remind himself firmly that man is a 
mammal and that there are certain kinds 
of behavior which characterize all mam- 
mals. The two that are most relevant to 
the problem of aggression are fighting 
and the expression of rage. 

From the lowest quadruped to the 
highest biped, physical attack is used 
for defense. Techniques vary, depending 
on the sharpness of hooves, the strength 
of jaws, and the presence of specialized 
weapons like antlers. ^Man, being the 
most intelligent and inventive of all, 
makes use of many of the other species’ 
techniques and adds a host of new ones 
that, happily, no other animal has ever 
dreamed of. 

Physical fighting is not the common- 
est form of human aggression. Injury is 
a broad term, and the socialization proc- 
ess develops many motives that can be 
thwarted. Interference with any of these 
motives causes pain or anguish and if 


this was the intention, the interfering 
act was truly aggressive. 

Defensive fighting is usually accom- 
panied by expressions of rage. The older 
child or adult, who can report his feel- 
ings, may recognize his desire to hurt 
and be very aware of his angry emotion. 
But this quality of aggression is atten- 
uated, too, in the process of socialization, 
and there are many forms of hurt that 
an adult inflicts with little emotional 
arousal. 

In a civilized society adults are rarely 
beaten or knifed or lashed. More often, 
they are hurt by attacks on their pride 
or status, their desire for social approval, 
or their feelings of affection for their 
families and friends. These kinds of hurt 
can be far more serious and more pro- 
longed than most physical hurts. The 
withholding of affection by a loved 
spouse, for example, can have the mean- 
ing of pain that goes far beyond that 
from broken legs or crushed fingers. Nor 
do injuries that come through sheer ac- 
cident, the vagaries of nature, hurt like 
injuries to self-esteem. 

Not all injuries are so great as these, of 
course. There are the little obstinacies 
in one’s friends and the noncooperative 
indifferences of one’s working associates. 
There are the irritants of family living — 
a tired and sassy child, a grumpy and 
complaining husband, a daughter who 
dawdles. Since all these cause discomfort, 
they can be forms of aggression. Whether 
they are in fact, however, depends on 
whether the discomfort they engender 
was designed by the perpetrator to hurt 
someone else. 

Not all acts that hurt are intended to 


This article is composed of excerpts from Chapter 7, Sears, Maccoby, and Levin, Patterns of Child 
Rearing (Evanston, III* Row, Peterson & Co., 1957). The material reported here is derived from 
interviews with 379 mothers in the greater-Boston metropolitan area, each of whom had a five-year- 
old child in kindergarten. For details concerning the selection of the sample and the methods em- 
ployed in the research, see Ch. 1 of ibid. 
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do so. Even sophisticated and sensitive 
adults sometimes fail to anticipate the 
effects of what they do. The unanswered 
letter can seem a slight; the unasked 
question can be interpreted as indiffer- 
ence. With children, the problem is es- 
pecially noticeable in the manipulation 
of physical forces. A child’s innocently 
swinging stick only too easily turns into 
a painful club, the experimental bomb- 
ing into a brother’s broken toys. 

Since these hurts are obviously unin- 
tentional, they do not qualify as aggres- 
sion in the technical sense of the word. 
There are certain borderline examples, 
however, that are hard to be sure about. 
There are acts that sometimes are and 
sometimes are not aggressive. Most 
mothers consider obedience of some im- 
portance, for they use much verbal guid- 
ance in instructing and controlling their 
children. The children know their moth- 
ers want compliance with directions and, 
hence, willful disobedience is widely rec- 
ognized as a form of aggression. Now if 
a child has been told to pick up his 
clothes a dozen times and if he has re- 
membered to do this the last half-dozen 
times, his mother may look suspiciously 
at his motives if he forgets the thirteenth 
time. Did he just forget? Or was he angry 
and disobedient? People differ consid- 
erably in the degree to which they per- 
ceive an aggressive intent in the behavior 
of others and what one mother calls care- 
lessness another will call disobedience. 

If we disregard borderline cases and 
accidents, however, there is still a great 
deal of human behavior that is designed 
to hurt. Such activity develops early in 
life and is a disrupting influence on 
family living. Later it becomes a prob- 
lem for the peer group. 

Control of Aggression 

All human societies, even all colony- 
living subhuman primates, have rules to 


limit the kinds and direction of aggres- 
sion that may be expressed. The most 
fundamental of these is the high degree 
of prohibition on in-group hghling. The 
closer together people live, the more 
interdependent they are, the less they 
dare be aggressive toward one another. 
Free fighting and antagonism within the 
household — whether it be a nomad’s hut 
or a suburbanite’s four-bedrooms-and- 
two-baths — could only lead to wreckage 
of the family unit. Hence, all societies re- 
quire that only very attenuated forms of 
aggression be expressed among famil}^ 
members and that, within the parent- 
child relationship, aggression be ex- 
pressed only downward. One mother 
described this principle with great clar- 
ity L 

I. How do you handle it (if he strikes 3^ou)? 
M. I donh allow it. I slap him and punish 
him for it, and explained that he was never 
to raise his hand to anyone older than him- 
self, that he must respect older people — his 
mother and father especially. Never! But 
they do attempt it, of course; but I do think 
it should be checked right away. 

I. How did you handle this? 

M. I would just put him right in his room. 
Just take hold of him right at the moment 
and put him right in his room, and say ‘‘You 
mustn’t do that! You never should hit your 
mother and father, ever; they’re always 
right.” I always make a big issue out of it. 
/. That your mother and father are always 
right? 

If. Always right; “You must never raise your 
hand to your mother or father.” 

Not all mothers felt as strongly as this 
one did, and different societies have dif- 
ferent degrees of tolerance for in-family 
aggression, but the prohibition exists in 
some degree in all known societies. 

Outside the family, limitations are less 
severe in most societies. The mothers in 
this present study were less concerned — 
more permissive — about fighting be- 


^ In these excerpts from interviews, / designates the questions put by the interviewer and M 
the replies of the mother. 
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tween their own children and neighbor 
youngsters than about sibling quarrels. 
There were a number of instances in 
which mothers felt children must be en- 
couraged to fight, to protect their own 
interests. Even so, there is still a good 
deal of necessary restriction on the more 
severe forms of aggression, no mattter 
toward whom they are directed. 

To insure the firm establishment of 
these rules many mothers feel they must 
begin the control of aggression very early 
in the child’s life, A newborn infant is 
not particularly dangerous, even to him- 
self, but he represents a potential threat 
nevertheless. The family, indeed the 
whole society, has a delicate balance; the 
forces of aggression are being kept in 
check, and cooperation and love out- 
weigh noncooperation and hate. The 
baby is an alien who does not know the 
rules. He must be taught them if he is 
to be an acceptable member of society. 

Methods or Control 

Aggression, being a frustration to its 
object, has a strong tendency to evoke 
counteraggression or punishment. This 
built-in relationship between the aggres- 
sor and his victim has an important 
consequence. It means that every child 
grows up with the experience of being 
punished in some degree for his aggres- 
sive behavior. The extent and severity 
of such punishment differs greatly from 
one child to another, of course, depend- 
ing on the tolerance of his parents and 
siblings. It is our impression, however, 
that the average child in our sample re- 
ceived more actual punishment (as dis- 
tinguished from nonreward) for aggres- 
sive behavior than for any other kind of 
change-worthy action. 

One significant effect of punishment is 
the production of anxiety. If the punish- 
ment is repeated many, many times 
through early childhood, situations that 
provoke aggressive feelings gradually 
come to arouse anxiety, too — anxiety 


over the danger of being punished for 
aggression. Eventually, the aggression 
itself or the accompanying feeling of 
being angry becomes sufficient to arouse 
anxiety. In such cases the anxiety may 
properly be called aggression-anxiety. 

The formation of such a reaction has 
two kinds of consequences that are rele- 
vant to the socialization process. One is 
the uneasiness and discomfort that be- 
come connected with the arousal of ag- 
gressive impulses. By and large, adults 
in our culture do not tolerate aggression 
comfortably, neither their own nor that 
displayed by others. It evokes too much 
anxiety; this may be reflected in feelings 
of worry, dislike, avoidance, guilt, or 
moral disapproval. They cannot feel 
fully comfortable when they are angry. 
They are in conflict — ambivalent — about 
their own impulses. The carrying through 
of an aggressive act is often followed not 
simply by the catharsis or satisfaction 
that one would expect from a successful 
action (assuming the action accomplished 
the intended results), but also by feel- 
ings that arise from the undercurrent 
anxiety. These may be shame, embar- 
rassment, guilt, regret, self-deprecation, 
or -even just plain fear of retaliation. A 
mother’s uneasiness and conflict often 
make difficult a calm use of reason in 
deciding how to handle a child’s aggres- 
sive actions. 

A second consequence of punishment 
and its ensuing anxiety is the develop- 
ment, by the child, of techniques for 
avoiding punishment. The child who is 
consistently punished for swearing is 
likely to cease the practice in his par- 
ents’ presence. This does not necessarily 
mean he will stop swearing, for punish- 
ment seems usually to have a rather 
localized inhibiting effect. The impulse 
to be aggressive is not reduced but only 
the overt aggressive act that was pun- 
ished. The total impulse to aggression 
is made stronger than ever, for the pun- 
ishment is itself an additional frustra- 
tion. 
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Measures of Mothers’ Behavior 

We can turn now to the findings from 
our interviews. We will describe first the 
ways in which the mothers handled ag~ 
gression, with respect to both permissive- 
ness and punishment. Then we will ex- 
amine the relation between these child- 
rearing practices and the mothers’ own 
reports of their children’s aggressiveness 
to discover what procedures seemed to 
influence such behavior. 

In the discussion so far we have talked 
of aggression as a change-worthy form 
of behavior, particularly that directed 
toward the parents. This is a generaliza- 
tion, however, that hides a multitude 
of individual differences among the 
mothers. As might easily be predicted 
from what has been said of aggression- 
anxiety, parents differ greatly from one 
another in the amount of aggression they 
can tolerate. Some set great store by a 
completely nonaggressive child; others 
accept the inevitability of a certain 
amount of aggression even as late as age 
five; a few believe aggression is such a 
natural quality of early childhood be- 
havior that they simply ignore all but 
the most violent episodes. 

In our interviews, the mothers de- 
scribed the ways in which children got 
on adult nerves, found ingenious devices 
for expressing annoyance or getting re- 
venge, and in general created the social 
and emotional havoc that goes with an- 
ger. They also expressed their own atti- 
tudes toward their children’s aggres- 
sion and gave descriptions of how this 
change-worthy behavior was handled. 
With respect to aggression of children 
toward their parents, the mothers were 
asked; 

Sometimes a child will get angry at his par- 
ents and hit them and kick them or shout 
angry things at them. How much of this 
sort of think do you think parents ought to 
allow in a child of (his, her) age? How do 
you handle it when (child’s name) acts like 
this? 


Following are examples of the kinds of 
statements parents made in answer to 
these questions. 

Case A 

M. I think he’s at the age right now where 
you’re apt to get quite a lot of it. I think as 
they get a little bit older, you can stop and 
reason with them, but right now I think 
that they get pretty angry at times and they 
do say things. x\nd afterwards they’re sorry 
for it, so I let him say it and it’s over with, 
and afterwards I might say, “You weren’t 
very nice to Mummy,” and he’ll generall}^ 
admit it. 

Case B 

I, In what ways do you get on each other’s 
nerves? 

M. I think our mutual tempers, as much as 
anything, as he has one, and so have I. I 
attempt to control it, so for instance 1 can 
understand things that he does. He gets very 
angry and he goes upstairs and throws 
things, and I can understand that perfectly. 

I don’t know whether I was ever allowed to 
or whether I ever did throw things, but I 
wanted to, so that heaving things into the 
closet, I can easily understand ; so that kind 
of thing doesn’t aggravate me the way it 
would somebody else, and the same way with 
getting very angry at me. I never mind that 
as much, because I also get angry at him, 
and if I am going to, he has got to be allowed 
that privilege also. 

Case C 

M. Well, she’ll say, “I don’t like you.” She 
seldom says, “I hate you.” or “I don’t like 
you anymore,” or something like that. I have 
let her go up to now because I feel she's just 
getting it out of her system. If it isn’t too 
loud, or if she isn’t too angry about it, I just 
let it go. If it’s something that I can’t turn 
my back on, if it’s something that she’s so 
angry about that she won’t stop, then I 
speak to her. Otherwise she’ll say, ‘"Well, I 
don’t like you.” And I say, “Well, that’s all 
right,” or something like that. I don’t pay 
too much attention to it because I know 
that she doesn’t actually mean it. She means 
it because she isn’t getting what she wants, 
and she doesn’t mean it actuaIBn 

If she kicked me or if she slapped me, I’d 
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slap her back. I just told her that it doesn’t 
feel good to get slapped. If she didn’t want 
to get slapped herself, not to slap other peo- 
ple. The reaction would be the same in any- 
one that got slapped — they wouldn’t like it. 

Case D 

M. They never should allow him to hit them 
back. If he hits them, they should hit him 
right back. If you let him get away with it 
once he will always want to get away with 
it. 

I. How do you handle it when he acts like 
this^ 

M. If he hits me I hit him back twice as hard, 
and if he does it again, I just get my paddle 
I have, and I give it to him again, and then 
he stops. 

L How do you handle it if he is deliberately 
disobedient? 

M. 1 take off his clothes and he’s in for the 
da}^ and he’s not to play with anything — not 
even his toys or anything that belongs to 
him — he’s not to touch anything — he’s to 
leave things alone and stay in bed. 

Case E 

M. That is something I will not tolerate — my 
child has never done it. I mean, they have 
done it once in a while, both of them, but 
I would absolutely not tolerate it. 

I. How did you teach them not to do this? 
If. I don’t know — I guess I just told them 
once, in no uncertain terms, that it was some- 
thing that was never done, and I have never 
had any trouble with it; and if I did, I don’t 
know just how I would cope with it, because 
I wouldn’t stand for it. 

/. How much of this sort of thing do you 
think a parent ought to allow? 

M. T don’t think they should allow it at all. 
I think a child should be allowed to express 
himself, and all that, but I don’t think there 
is ever an exception for a child to hit his 
parents. 

Responses of these kinds, together 
with much other relevant material else- 
where in the interview, enabled us to 
rate each mother on two dimensions: 

(1) her permissiveness for aggression di- 
rected by the child toward herself and 

(2) the amount (and severity) of punish- 
ment she had administered to the child 


for such aggression. Under the heading 
of permissiveness we included not only 
the mother’s stated values as to whether 
aggression should be allowed but also 
her behavior toward the child, i.e., 
whether she actually did allow it or 
whether she always tried to take meas- 
ures to prevent or stop it. 

As might be expected, the two scales 
were correlated. That is, the mothers 
who were permissive about aggression, 
tended to use little punishment, while the 
nonpermissive mothers used quite a bit. 
But the correlation was only —.46, a low 
enough value to warrant considering the 
two dimensions separately. The two 
scales did not correlate more closely be- 
cause there were a number of mothers 
who did not permit aggression from their 
children, but stopped it by other means 
than punishment. Surprisingly, there 
were also a number whom we rated both 
quite permissive and highly punishing. 
In this latter group were some mothers 
who felt they should allow their children 
to display aggression; but they could re- 
strain their own impulses to suppress 
the child’s aggression only so long, and 
then they would blow up. When the 
punishment came, it was likely to be 
severe. 

In this sample of 379 normal mothers, 
we found that a majority were most ac- 
curately rated at the nonpermissive end 
of our permissiveness scale. The social 
norm prevailing in these families was one 
of little tolerance about parent-directed 
aggression from children, although there 
was considerable variation in the severity 
with which this value was enforced. 

It is of some interest to note that par- 
ents allowed somewhat more aggression 
from their sons than from their daugh- 
ters, and that working-class parents were 
less permissive about aggression than 
parents at the middle-class level. 

Ei'I'ects on Children’s Aggression 

We turn now to a consideration of the 
child’s aggressiveness, and will then ad- 
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dress ourselves to the question: Does the 
amount of overt aggression a child dis- 
plays at home have any relation to the 
values parents hold about aggression 
and the techniques they have employed 
in dealing with the child’s aggression? 

Measure of Aggression. Among these 
youngsters, there were a few whose 
mothers could recall almost no angry 
behavior around home, but this was not 
the case for most of them. In spite of the 
general aura of prohibition, the majority 
of the youngsters had displayed many 
varieties and combinations of angry 
emotional response. Some children were 
more aggressive toward one parent than 
the other, some quarreled mainly with 
siblings and were pleasant toward the 
parents, some expressed themselves 
openly, and some relied chiefly on non- 
cooperation for their expression. 

Nearly all the mothers gave fairly de- 
tailed reports of the typical forms of 
aggression their children displayed. It 
was thus possible to make a rating of 
amount of aggression exhibited in the home 
(excluding that toward siblings). 

These ratings can be compared with 
the mothers’ reports of child-rearing 
practices to discover what characteristics 
of the latter were associated with high 
or low degree of reported aggression by 
the child. 

The measures of the mothers’ prac- 
tices and the children’s reactions were 
not independent. Both came from the 
mother herself. We cannot be certain in 
any particular case, therefore, that we 
have secured an unbiased report of the 
child’s actual behavior. It is possible 
that some quality in a given mother — 
for instance, a sense of despair about her 
effectiveness as a child rearer — might 
lead her to give an exaggerated report 
about her child’s aggressiveness. If we 
find, as we do, that mothers "who felt 
little confidence in themselves had more 
(reportedly) aggressive children, we can- 
not tell whether this finding results from 


exaggerated reports by these mothers, or 
whether there was actually something 
about their behavior toward children 
that evoked more child aggressiveness. 
It would not be surprising if both were 
true, for the same qualities of her per- 
sonality that influence her perception of 
the child may also induce a characteris- 
tic set of responses in him. 

Permissiveness and Punishment. 
There is a constant tug of war in a child’s 
behavior between the instigation and the 
inhibition of aggression. On the one hand 
there are frustrations, threats, or other 
stimulating situations that tend to evoke 
aggressive action; on the other, there are 
warnings that inhibit aggression and 
there are instigators to competing re- 
sponses that the mother finds more de- 
sirable than aggression. One of the major 
research problems in the investigation 
of the socialization process is the dis- 
covery of just what kinds of maternal 
behavior fall into these classifications. 
What does the mother do that excites 
aggression in her child? What does she 
do that inhibits it? 

The two scales of permissiveness for 
aggression and severity of punishment for 
aggression are obviously relevant dimen- 
sions to examine. What should we expect 
of their relation to the reported amount 
of aggression the child shows in the 
home? Permissiveness, by definition, is 
an expression of the mother’s willingness 
to have the child perform such acts. A 
simple and straightforward prediction is 
that children with permissive mothers 
will be more aggressive than children 
with nonpermissive mothers. Similarly 
with punishment: if we assume that this 
method of discipline establishes in the 
child a fear of behaving aggressively, 
then the more punitive the mother is, 
the more the child should avoid being 
aggressive. These two predictions fit 
together nicely. As we noted above the 
scales for permissiveness and punishment 
are correlated —.46; that is, to some 
degree the more permissive mothers 
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TABLE 1 

Percentage oe Highly Aggressive Children in Subgroups 

Highl,v aggressive f 
Boys Girls 

Subgroup Percent N Percent N 

Low permissiveness, low punishment 3.7 27 13.3 30 

Low permissiveness, high punishment 20.4 51 19.1 47 

High permissiveness, low punishment 25.3 81 20.6 63 

High permissiveness, high punishment 41.7 36 38.1 22 

Divided according to whether mother was in upper or lower half of the distribution on permissive- 
ness and severity of punishment for aggression tow^ard parents. 

t By ‘‘highly aggressive” is meant that the child was rated in one of the two highest levels of 


aggression on a 5-point rating scale. 

tended to be less severe in their punish- 
ment. 

In point of fact, however, one of the 
predictions is right and the other is wrong- 
It is true that high permissiveness is as- 
sociated with high aggression. The cor- 
relation is +.23. But punishment works 
just the other \vay: the more severe the 
punishment, the more aggression the 
child showed. The correlation is +.16. 
Both these correlations are small, but 
they are significant and they are artifi- 
cially reduced by the negative correlation 
between the permissiveness and punitive- 
ness scales. Their true importance is sub- 
stantially greater as may be seen in 
Table 1. 

We interpret these findings in this way. 
When a mother adopts a permissive point 
of view about aggression, she is saying to 
her child, in effect, ^^Go ahead and ex- 
press your angry emotions; don’t worry 
about me.” She gives few signals in ad- 
vance that would lead the child to fear to 
be aggressive. On the contrary, her atti- 
tude is one of expectancy that he will be 
and that such behavior is acceptable. It 
is scarcely surprising that the child tends 
to fulfill her expectations. The nonper- 
missive mother, however, does something 
quite different. She has an attitude that 
aggression is wrong, that it is not to be 
tolerated, and an expectancy (often very 
subtly expressed) that the child will not 
behave in such undesirable ways. When 


he is aggressive, she does something to 
try to stop it — sometimes by punish- 
ment, sometimes by other means. He, 
also, fulfills his mother’s expectations. 
This dimension of permissiveness, then, 
is a measure of the extent to which the 
mother prevents or stops aggression, the 
nonpermissive extreme being the most 
common. 

Punishment is apparently a somewhat 
different matter. It is a kind of maternal 
behavior that occurs after the child’s ag- 
gression has been displayed. The child 
has already enjoyed the satisfaction of 
hurting or of expressing anger — and so 
has had a reinforcement for aggressive 
action. But then he gets hurt in turn. He 
suffers further frustration. This should, 
and on the average does, incite him to 
more aggression. If the punishment is 
very severe, he may gradually learn to 
fear the consequences of his own actions 
and the particular acts that get most re- 
peatedly punished may be inhibited. But 
the total frustration is increased and 
hence the total amount of aggression dis- 
played in the home is higher. The dimen- 
sion called severity of punishment for ag- 
gression toward parents^ then, is one meas- 
ure of the amount of painful frustration 
that is imposed on the child without di- 
rect guidance as to what would be a more 
acceptable form of behavior. 

It is evident from this analysis that the 
mothers who were most permissive but 
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also most severely punitive would have 
the most aggressive children; those who 
were most nonpermissive but least puni- 
tive would have the least aggressive ones. 
As may be seen in Table 1, this was the 
case for both sexes. The children of 
mothers in the other two groups were in 
between. 

These findings are similar to those of 
an earlier study ^ in one respect. In that 
research, 40 children were observed in 
nursery school. The amount of aggres- 
sion they showed there was compared 
with their mothers’ reports of the se- 
verity of punishment for aggression that 
they suffered at home. In that study, 
too, high aggression was found to be 
associated with severe punishment, es- 
pecially in the boys. There was some in- 
dication that the most severely punished 
girls had become quite passive and in- 
hibited. They displayed little activity of 
any kind, including aggression. When 
activity level was taken into considera- 
tion, they tended to be more like the 
boys, i.e., the more severely punished 
girls were relatively more aggressive than 
the less severely punished. It is interest- 
ing to note the similarity between the 
present findings and the earlier study, 
because in that research the measure of 
child aggression was entirely independent 
of the measures of child-rearing prac- 
tices. 

A word of caution must be said here 
about the interpretation of our results. 
We have shown that the mothers who 
punished their children most severely for 
aggression tended to report that their 
children displayed more than the average 
amount of aggression toward their par- 
ents. We have implied in our discussion 
that the maternal behavior caused the 
child behavior. It is entirely possible, of 
course, that the correlation could be ex- 
plained as a parental response to the 
child’s pre-existing temperament. That 


is, some children may have been born 
with a higher level of aggressive impulses 
than others, and the more aggressive the 
child naturally was, the more his parents 
may have been forced to punish him for 
aggression. We have chosen to interpret 
the matter the other way around: that 
punishment by the mother bred counter- 
aggression in the child. Our reason is that 
permissiveness was also associated with 
aggression and we cannot see why ag- 
gression in the child should elicit per- 
missiveness in the mother. 

Our interpretation must be tentative, 
however, for the other explanation of the 
results cannot be ruled out without fur- 
ther research. It is quite possible, of 
course, that a circular process develops: 
the parent’s punishment makes the child 
aggressive, this aggression leads to fur- 
ther punishment, and so on. Which came 
first, to set the whole thing in motion, is 
a problem we cannot solve with our ex- 
isting information. 

Our findings suggest that the way for 
parents to produce a nonaggressive child 
is to make abundantly clear that aggres- 
sion is frowned upon and to stop ag- 
gression when it occurs, but to avoid 
punishing the child for his aggression. 
Punishment seems to have complex ef- 
fects. While undoubtedly it often stops 
a particular form of aggression, at least 
momentarily, it appears to generate more 
hostility in the child and lead to further 
aggressive outbursts at some other time 
or place. Furthermore, when the parents 
punish — particularly when they employ 
physical punishment — they are providing 
a living example of the use of aggression 
at the very moment they are trying to 
teach the child not to be aggressive. The 
child, who copies his parents in many 
ways, is likely to learn as much from this 
example of successful aggression on his 
parents’ part as he is from the pain of 
punishment. Thus, the most peaceful 


2 R. R. Sears, J. W. M. Whiting, V. Nowlis, and P. S. Sears, ‘‘Some Child-rearing Antecedents 
of Aggression and Dependency in Young Children,” Genet, Psychol, Monogr,, 1953, XL VII, 135-234. 
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home is one in which the mother believes 
aggression is not desirable and under no 
circumstances is ever to be expressed 
toward her, but who relies mainly on non- 
punitive forms of control. The homes 
where the children show angry, aggres- 
sive outbursts frequently are likely to be 
homes in which the mother has a rela- 
tively tolerant (or careless 1) attitude 
toward such behavior, or where she ad- 
ministers severe punishment for it, or 
both. 

These conclusions will certainly not 
astonish anyone who has worked pro- 
fessionally with children and their par- 
ents, but they will not find ready ac- 
ceptance by many other people. There 
are two reasons. 

First, punishment is satisfying to the 
parent. When a child aggresses toward 
his mother, he angers her, interferes with 
what she is doing, with her peace of mind, 
with her dignity and self-respect. Aggres- 
sion hurts. It is meant to. And it pro- 
duces in the mother the appropriate 
stimulation to retaliate in kind. Com- 
bined with her sense of obligation to rear 
her child properly, this retaliation comes 
out in a way she thinks of as ^‘punish- 
ment” — that is, a form of aggression de- 
signed to have a good training effect on 
its recipient. Many mothers have de- 
veloped strong beliefs that punishment 
is a helpful method of control. (Some- 
times it is, too.) These beliefs are essen- 
tial to the peace of mind of such mothers. 
Without the conviction that “punish- 
ment is good for my child,” these mothers 
would be forced to view their own be- 
havior as retaliatory, aggressive, childish 
— in short, contemptible. This would not 
long provide a tolerable self-image. It is 
to be expected, then, that our demonstra- 
tion of the deleterious effect of severe 
punishment of aggression will not be an 
easy finding for many people to swal- 
low. 

A second matter has to do with per- 
missiveness. The difficulty grows out of 
the problem of punishment. During the 


last three decades there has developed, 
among the more literate and sensitive 
part of the American people, an uneasy 
recognition that punishment sometimes 
eliminates a few specific responses but 
leaves a strongly hostile drive bottled up 
within the child. There is evidence to 
support this belief. With this considera- 
tion in mind and an urgent desire to pro- 
vide better mental hygiene for their chil- 
dren, not a few parents have developed 
what almost amounts to a cult of being 
permissive about aggression. They seem 
to have assumed (we think wrongly) 
that if they are to avoid punishing their 
children for aggression, they must allow 
the children's aggression to go unchecked. 
Their aim is to avoid repression, to per- 
mit the child easier and freer expression 
of his impulses, and thus to prevent the 
development of aggression-anxiety, with 
its accompanying displacements, pro- 
jections, and sometimes uncontrollable 
fantasies. 

This aim is good, both for the children 
and the society they will compose, but 
whether it can be achieved by a high de- 
gree of permissiveness for expression of 
aggression toward the parents is a ques- 
tion. Does a permissive attitude, with 
the consequent freer expression of aggres- 
sion help the child to “get his aggression 
out of his system” and thus decrease 
the strength of projective fantasies? 
There is no indication in our own data 
that it does. Each of the children in the 
present study was tested with two 20- 
minute sessions of doll play. The children 
of the more nonpermissive half of the 
group of mothers showed little if any 
more fantasy aggression under these cir- 
cumstances than the children of the more 
permissive half. It seems, therefore, that 
the parents’ refusal to permit aggression 
had not produced a “bottled-up” aggres- 
sive force in the children that sought ex- 
pression in fantasy. This finding is in 
sharp contrast to that with respect to 
punishment; the children of the more 
severely punishing mothers displayed 
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quite significantly more fantasy aggres- 
sion than the children of the less severely 
punishing ones3 

Permissiveness does not seem to de- 
crease fantasy indications of aggressive 
impulses. Permissiveness does increase 
the amount of aggression in the home, 
however, and it is worth considering what 
this does to the child himself. An angry 
child is not usually a happy child nor is 
he one who receives affection and willing 
companionship from others. He is a 
source of discomfort to family and peers 
and probably receives a certain amount 
of retaliation. He upsets his siblings, 
raises the level of frustration imposed on 
his parents, and inevitably has an in- 
crease, to some extent, of his own aggres- 
sion-anxiety. There seems little advan- 


tage in all this, either to the child him- 
self or to his parents. 

One cautionary point: we are not sug- 
gesting that parents should band to- 
gether in omnipotent suppression of 
every justifiable angry response the child 
makes. The right to be angry without 
fear or guilt is as inalienable as any 
other, and more important than some. 
But since anger interferes with construc- 
tive action in the face of many, if not 
most, problem situations that the child 
and his family face, parents are under- 
standably anxious to keep it within rea- 
sonable bounds; and our interest has been 
in showing wTat parental actions are 
likely to have the desired effects and 
what actions are likely to have undesired 
side-effects. 


THE FUNCTION OF MALE INITIATION CEREMONIES 
AT PUBERTY 

By John W. M. Whitings Richard Kluckhohn^ and Albert Anthony 


Our society gives little formal recogni- 
tion of the physiological and social 
changes a boy undergoes at puberty. He 
may be teased a little when his voice 
changes or when he shaves for the first 
time. Changes in his social status from 
childhood to adulthood are marked by a 
number of minor events rather than by 
any single dramatic ceremonial observ- 
ance. Graduation from grammar school 
and subsequently from high school are 
steps to adulthood, but neither can be 
considered as a rile de passage. Nor may 
the accomplishment of having obtained 


a driver’s license, which for many boys 
is the most important indication of hav- 
ing grown up, be classed as one. Legally 
the twenty-first birthday is the time at 
which a boy becomes a man ; but, except 
for a somewhat more elaborate birthday 
party this occasion is not ceremonially, 
marked and, therefore, cannot be 
thought of as a rite de passage. Neither 
physiologically, socially, nor legally is 
there a clear demarcation between boy- 
hood and manhood in our society. 

Such a gradual transition from boy- 
hood to manhood is by no means univer- 


Prepared especially for this volume A cross-cultural study of the function of male-initiation rites 
involving some of the variables of this study as well as a number of others was the basis of the doc- 
toral dissertation of Albert S. Anthony. A Cross-CulUircd Study of the Function of Initiation Rites 
at Puberty, unpublished Ed.D. thesis, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 1956. 
A version of this paper was read at the meetings of the American Anthropological Association in 
December, 1956. 


^ H. Levin and R. R. Sears, “Identification Mth Parents as a Determinant of Doll Play Aggres- 
sion ” Child DeveL, 1956, XXVII, 135-153. 
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sai. Among the Thonga, a tribe in South 
Africa, every boy must go through a very 
elaborate ceremony in order to become a 
mand When a boy is somewhere be- 
tween ten and 16 years of age, he is sent 
by his parents to a ^Tircumcision schooF’ 
which is held every four or five years. 
Here in company with his age-mates he 
undergoes severe hazing by the adult 
males of the society. The initiation begins 
when each boy runs the gauntlet between 
two rows of men who beat him with 
clubs. At the end of this experience he is 
stripped of his clothes and his hair is cut. 
He is next met by a man covered with 
lion manes and is seated upon a stone 
facing this 'dion man.’^ Someone then 
strikes him from behind and when he 
turns his head to see who has struck him, 
his foreskin is seized and in two move- 
ments cut off by the 'dion man.^’ After- 
wards he is secluded for three months in 
the ‘^yards of mysteries,” where he can 
be seen only by the initiated. It is espe- 
cially taboo for a woman to approach 
these boys during their seclusion, and if 
a woman should glance at the leaves with 
which the circumcised covers his wound 
and which form his only clothing, she 
must be killed. 

During the course of his initiation, the 
boy undergoes six major trials: beatings, 
exposure to cold, thirst, eating of un- 
savory foods, punishment, and the 
threat of death. On the slightest pretext 
he may be severely beaten by one of the 
newly initiated men who is assigned to 
the task by the older men of the tribe. He 
sleeps without covering and suffers bit- 
terly from the winter cold. He is for- 


bidden to drink a drop of water during 
the whole three months. IMeals are often 
made nauseating by the half-digested 
grass from the stomach of an antelope 
which is poured over his food. If he is 
caught breaking any important rule 
governing the ceremony, he is severely 
punished. For example, in one of these 
punishments, sticks are placed between 
the fingers of the offender, then a strong 
man closes his hand around that of the 
novice practically crushing his fingers. 
He is frightened into submission by being 
told that in former times boys who had 
tried to escape or who revealed the se- 
crets to women or to the uninitiated were 
hanged and their bodies burnt to ashes. 

Although the Thonga are extreme in 
the severity of this sort of initiation, 
many other societies have rites which 
have one or more of the main features of 
the Thonga ceremony. Of a sample of 55 
societies ^ chosen for this study, 18 have 
one or more of the four salient features 
of the Thonga ceremony, e.g., painful 
hazing by adult males, genital operations, 
seclusion from women, and tests of en- 
durance and manliness, the remaining 37 
societies either have no ceremony at all 
or one which does not have any of the 
above features.^ 

Hypotheses 

It is the purpose of this paper to de- 
velop a set of hypotheses concerning the 
function of male initiation rites which ac- 
counts for the presence of these rites in 
some societies and the absence of them 
in others. The theory that we have 


^ The following account is taken from Henri A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe (London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1927), pp. 74-95. 

2 The method of sample selection is discussed below. 

3 Seven of these societies have a minor ceremony which generally takes place during adolescence. 
In these societies the boy’s change in status is announced by investing him with some symbol of 
manhood such as the donning of long pants wFich played such a role in our society in former years. 
Specifically these are tatooing — Maori and Ontong Javanese; tooth filling — Alorese, Balinese and 
Lakher; donning the “sacred thread” — Hindu (Khalapur Radjput). The Kwakuitl fall in a similar 
category. Their ceremony consists of a potlach given for the boy by his father. The ceremonies in 
these societies are so different in sociopsychological import from those to be described below that 
they will be classed hereafter with those societies which lack puberty ceremonies. 
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chosen to test has been suggested by pre- 
vious explanations for the rites, particu- 
larly those of psychoanalytic origin.^ 
These explanations were modified to fit 
the problem of this research in two re- 
spects. First, certain of the concepts and 
hypotheses were restated or redefined so 
as to be coherent with the growing gen- 
eral behavioral theory of personality de- 
velopment,^ and second, they were re- 
stated in such a way as to be amenable 
to cross-cultural test, i.e., cultural indices 
were specified for each variable. 

We assume that boys tend to be initi- 
ated at puberty in those societies in 
which they are particularly hostile to- 
ward their fathers and dependent upon 
their mothers. The hazing of the candi- 
dates, as well as the genital operations, 
suggests that one function of the rites is 
to prevent open and violent revolt 
against parental authority at a time when 
physical maturity would make such re- 
volt dangerous and socially disruptive. 
Isolation from women and tests of man- 
liness suggest that another function of 
the rites is to break an excessively strong 
dependence upon the mother and to en- 
sure identification with adult males and 
acceptance of the male role. 

It is to be noted here that the educa- 
tional and disciplinary functions of the 
initiation are not limited in time to the 
actual period of initiation. The boy 
knows all during childhood and latency 
about the initiation which he will face 
at puberty. While he is overtly not sup- 
posed to know any of the secrets of the 
rite, he actually knows almost everything 
that will happen to him. He is both 
afraid of what he knows will happen and 
also envious of the kudos and added 
status which his older friends have ac- 


quired through having successfully gone 
through this rite. Thus, through the 
boy’s whole life the initiation ceremony 
serves as a conditioner of his behavior 
and his attitudes towards male authority, 
while at the same time emphasizing the 
advantages of becoming a member of the 
male group through initiation. 

We assume that a long and exclusive 
relationship between mother and son 
provides the conditions which should 
lead to an exceptionally strong depend- 
ence upon the mother. Also, we assume 
that if the father terminates this relation- 
ship and replaces his son, there should be 
strong envy and hostility engendered in 
the boy which, although held in check 
during childhood, may dangerously 
manifest itself with the onset of puberty, 
unless measures are taken to prevent it. 

As we indicated above, the hypothesis 
is derived from psychoanalytic theory. 
However, it should be noted that there 
are some modifications which may be im- 
portant. First, no assumption is being 
made that the envy is exclusively sexual 
in character. We are making the more 
general assumption that if the mother for 
a prolonged period devotes herself to the 
satisfaction of all the child’s needs — in- 
cluding hunger, warmth, safety, freedom 
from pain, as well as sex — he will become 
strongly dependent upon her. In accord- 
ance with this we believe rivalry may be 
based upon a competition for the fulfili- 
ment of any of these needs. Second, we 
do not propose, as most psychoanalysts 
do, that Oedipal rivalry is a universal, 
but rather we claim it is a variable which 
may be strong or weak depending upon 
specific relationships between father, 
mother, and son. Thus, we assume 
father-son rivalry may range from a 


^ See, e.g., Sigmund Freud, Moses and Monotheism (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1939); 
Bruno Bettelheim, Symbolic Wounds (Glencoe, III.: Free Press, 1954); Margaret Mead, Male and 
Female (New York: William Morrow & Co., Inc., 1949). 

® See. e.g., J. W. M. Whiting and Irwin L. Child, Child Training and Personality (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1953) ; Robert R. Sears, Eleanor E. Maccoby, and Harry Levin, Patterns of Child 
Rearing (Evanston, III: Row, Peterson & Co., 1957); and John Dollard and Neal E. Miller, Per- 
sonality and Psychotherapy (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950). 
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value of zero to such high intensities that 
the whole society may be required to ad- 
just to it. 

An illustration of cultural conditions 
which should intensify the dependency 
of a boy on his mother and rivalry with 
his father is found in the following case. 

Kwoma Dependency. The Kwoma,® a 
tribe living about 200 miles up the Sepik 
River in New Guinea, have initiation 
rites similar to those of the Thonga. Ex- 
amination of the differences in the rela- 
tionship of a mother to her infant during 
the first years of his life reveals some 
strong contrasts between the Kwoma and 
our own society. While in our society an 
infant sleeps in his own crib and the 
mother shares her bed with the father, 
the Kwoma infant sleeps cuddled in his 
mother’s arms until he is old enough to 
be weaned, which is generally when he 
is two or three years old. The father, in 
the meantime, sleeps apart on his own 
bark slab bed. Furthermore during this 
period, the Kwoma mother abstains from 
sexual intercourse with her husband in 
order to avoid having to care for two de- 
pendent children at the same time. Since 
the Kwoma are polygynous and discreet 
extramarital philandering is permitted, 
this taboo is not too hard on the husband. 
In addition, it is possible that the mother 
obtains some substitute sexual gratifica- 
tion from nursing and caring for her in- 
fant.*^ If this be the case, it is not un- 
likely that she should show more warmth 
and affection toward her infant than if 
she were obtaining sexual gratification 
from her husband. Whether or not the 
custom can be attributed to this sex 
taboo, the Kwoma mother, while her co- 
wife does the housework, not only sleeps 


with her infant all night but holds it in 
her lap all day without apparent frustra- 
tion. Such a close relationship between 
a mother and child in our society would 
seem not only unbearably difficult to the 
mother, but also somewhat improper. 

When the Kwoma child is weaned, a 
number of drastic things happen all at 
once. He is suddenly moved from his 
mother’s bed to one of his own. His father 
resumes sexual relations with his mother. 
Although the couple wait until their chil- 
dren are asleep, the intercourse takes 
place in the same room. Thus, the child 
may truly become aware of his replace- 
ment. He is now told that he can no longer 
have his mother’s milk because some 
supernatural being needs it. This is 
vividly communicated to him by his 
mother when she puts a slug on her 
breasts and daubs the blood-colored sap 
of the breadfruit tree over her nipples. 
Finally he is no longer permitted to sit 
on his mother’s lap. She resumes her work 
and goes to the garden to weed or to the 
swamp to gather sago flour leaving him 
behind for the first time in his life. That 
these events are traumatic to the child is 
not surprising. He varies between sadness 
and anger, weeping and violent temper 
tantrums. 

It is our hypothesis that it is this series 
of events that makes it necessary, when 
the boy reaches adolescence, for the so- 
ciety to have an initiation rite of the type 
we have already described. It is neces- 
sary to put a final stop to (1) his wish to 
return to his mother’s arms and lap, (2) 
to prevent an open revolt against his 
father who has displaced him from his 
mother’s bed, and (3) to ensure identifi- 
cation with the adult males of the society. 


® For a description of the Kwoma child-rearing reported here see J. W. M. Whiting, Becoming a 
Kwoma (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941), pp. 24-64. 

^ This is, of course, difficult to determine and is a presumption based upon the following factors* 
(1) Kwoma informants reported that mothers had no desire for sexual intercourse as long as they 
were nursing the infant and (2) clinical evidence from women in our own society suggests that nurs- 
ing is sexually gratifying to some women at least. See Therese Benedek, ‘^Mother-child, the Primary 
Psychomatic Unit,” Am. J. Ortho-Psychiatry, 1949, XIX; Helene Deutsch, The Psychology of W omen 
(New York: Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1944-45), Vols. I and II; Sears, Maccoby, and Levin, op. cii. 
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In other words, Kwoma infancy so mag- 
nifies the conditions which should produce 
Oedipus rivalry that the special cultural 
adjustment of ceremonial hazing, isola- 
tion from women, and symbolic castra- 
tion, etc., must be made to resolve it. 

If our analysis of the psychodynamics 
in Kwoma society is correct, societies 
with initiation rites should have similar 
child-rearing practices, whereas societies 
lacking the rite should also lack the ex- 
clusive mother-son sleeping arrange- 
ments and post-partum sexual taboo of 
the Kwoma. 

Testing the Hypothesis 

To test this hypothesis a sample of 56 
societies was selected. First, the ethno- 
graphic material on more than 150 so- 
cieties was checked to determine whether 
or not there was an adequate description 
of our variables e.g., sleeping arrange- 
ments, post-partum sex taboo, and initia- 
tion rites at puberty. Only half of the so- 
cieties reviewed fulfilled these conditions. 
Although we had initially endeavored to 
select our cases so as to have maximum 
distribution throughout the world, we 
found that some areas were represented 
by several societies, while others were 
not represented by any. To correct for 
any bias that might result from this 
sample, we made a further search of the 
ethnographic literature in order to fill in 
the gaps, and we thereby added several 
societies from areas previously not repre- 
sented. Finally, to maximize diversity 
and to minimize duplication through se- 
lection of closely related societies, when- 
ever there were two or more societies 
from any one culture area which had the 
same values on all our variables, we chose 
only one of them. Using these criteria, 
our final sample consisted of 56 societies 
representing 45 of the 60 culture areas 
designated by Murdock.® 

The societies comprising our final 
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sample range in size and t3"pe from small, 
simple, tribal groups to segments of large, 
complex civilizations such as the United 
States or Japan. In the latter case, our 
information has been drawn from ethno- 
graphic reports on a single delineated 
community. 

When this sample had finally been 
chosen, the material relevant to our 
variables was first abstracted, and then 
judgments were made for each society 
as to the nature of the transition from 
boyhood to manhood, the sleeping ar- 
rangements, and the duration of the post- 
partum sex taboo. To prevent contamina- 
tion, the judgments on each variable 
were made at different times and the 
name of the society disguised by a code. 
All judgments w^ere made by at least 
two persons and in every case where 
there was a disagreement (less than 15 
percent of the cases for any given var- 
iable), the data were checked by one of 
the authors, whose judgment was ac- 
cepted as final. Our findings with respect 
to initiation rites have been tabulated in 
Table 1 below. 

We discovered that only five societies 
out of the total number had sleeping ar- 
rangements similar to our own, that is, 
wLere the father and mother share a bed 
and the baby sleeps alone. In only three 
societies did the mother, the father, and 
the baby each have his or her own bed. 
In the remaining 48, the baby slept with 
his mother until he was at least a year old 
and generally until he was weaned. In 24 
of the latter, however, the father also 
shared the bed, the baby generally sleep- 
ing between the mother and father. The 
remaining 24 societies had sleeping ar- 
rangements like the Kwoma in which the 
mother and child sleep in one bed and the 
father in another. Often the father’s bed 
was not even in the same house. He 
either slept in a men’s club house or in 
the hut of one of his other wives leav- 
ing mother and infant not only alone in 


G. P. Murdock, ^HVorld Ethnographic Sample,” AnthropoL, 1957, LIX, 664-687. 
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the same bed but alone in the sleeping 
room. 

Similarly, the societies of our sample 
were split on the rules regulating the re- 
sumption of sexual intercourse following 
parturition. Twenty-nine, like our own, 
have a brief taboo of a few weeks to per- 
mit the mother to recover from her de- 
livery. In the remaining 27, the mother 
did not resume sexual intercourse for at 
least nine months after the birth of her 
child, and in one instance, the Cheyenne, 
the ideal period adhered to was reported 
as ten years. The duration of the taboo 
generally corresponded to the nursing 
period and in many cases was reinforced 
by the belief that sexual intercourse 
curdles or sours the mother’s milk, thus 
making it ha.rmful for the infant. In other 
societies, like the Kwoma, the taboo is 
explicitly for the purpose of ensuring a 
desired interval between children where 
adequate means of contraception are 
lacking. In these societies the taboo is 
terminated when the infant reaches some 
maturational stage, e.g., “until the 
child can crawl,” ‘^until the child can 
walk,” or “until he can take care of 
himself.” For the 27 societies that have 
this taboo, more than a few weeks long, 
the average duration is slightly more 
than two years. 

Results at the Cultural Level 

Our hypothesis may now be restated in 
cultural terms as follows: Societies which 
haw sleeping arrangements in which the 
mother and haby share the same bed for at 
least a year to the exclusion of the father and 
societies which have a taboo restricting the 
mother^ s sexual behavior for at least a year 
after childbirth will be more likely to have a 


ceremony of transition from boyhood to 
manhood than those societies where these 
conditions do not occur {or occur for 
briefer periods). For the purposes of this 
hypothesis, transition ceremonies include 
only those ceremonies characterized by 
at least one of the following events : pain- 
ful hazing of the initiates, isolation from 
females, tests of manliness, and genital 
operations. 

The test of this hypothesis is presented 
in Table 1. It will be observed from this 
table that of the 20 societies where both 
antecedent variables are present, 14 have 
initiation ceremonies and only six do 
not. Where both antecedent variables 
are absent only two of the 25 societies 
have the ceremonies. Thus, over 80 per- 
cent of the 45 pure cases correspond with 
the prediction.^ Though our hypothesis 
was not designed for predicting the mixed 
cases, that is, where only one of the ante- 
cedent variables is present, it seems 
that they tended not to have the transi- 
tion ceremonies. 

Although the eight cases which are ex- 
ceptional to our theory, the six in the 
upper left-hand column and the two in 
the lower right-hand column may be 
simply misclassified through error of 
measurement, re-examination uncovers 
some other unanticipated factor which 
may account for their placement. This 
analysis turns out to be enlightening. 

Reviewing, first the six cases in the 
upper left-hand column, that is, the so- 
cieties which have both exclusive mother- 
son sleeping arrangements and a post- 
partum sex taboo but no initiation, we 
found that four of them (Khalapur, 
Trobrianders, Nyakusa, and Yapese) 
have an adjustment at adolescence which 
may serve as a psychological substitute 


® Even though we made every effort to ensure at least a reasonable degree of independence for 
our cases, there are many instances of known historical connections among them. A statistical lest 
of significance is therefore difficult to interpret. If the cases were independent, the probabilities are 
less than one in one thousand that this relationship could be obtained by chance (x ^ > 1^)- 

This procedure was suggested by G. G. Homans and D, M. Schneider, Marriage, Authority, and 
Final Ca^^^ses; A Study of Unilateral Cross-Cousin Marriage (Glencoe, Hi.; Free Press, 1955). It was 
used most effectively in their cross-cultural study of authority patterns and cross-cousin marriage. 
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TABLE 1 

The Relationship between Exclusi\^ Mothep-son Sleeping Arpangements 
AND A Post-partum Sex Taboo'*' and the Occurrence 
OF Initiation Ceremonies at Puberty 


Customs in infancy 


Customs at adolescent initiation ceremonies 


Exclusive 

mother-son Post-partum 

sleeping sex taboo Absent Present 

arrangements 


Long 

Long 


Azande 

hgs t 




Cainayura 

hs 




Chagga 

hgs 




Cheyenne 

ht 




Chiricahua 

hi 




Dahomeans 

hgs 




Fijians 

gs 




Jivaro 

ht 



Ganda 

Kwoma 

hgs 



Khalapur (Rajput) 

Lesu 

gs 



Nyakyusa 

Nuer 

hs 



Tepoztlan 

Samoans 

K 



Trobrianders 

Thonga 

hgs 



Yapese 

Tiv 

hgs 


Short 

Ashanti 





Malaita 

Cagaba 

ht 



Siriono 



Short 

Long 

Araucanians 

Kwakiutl 

s 



Pilaga 

Ojibwa 

t 


Pondo 

Tallensi 

Ooldea 

hgs 

Short 

Alorese 

Hopi 

hs 


Balinese 

Timbira 

list 


Druz 

Egyptians (Silwa) 

Eskimos (Copper) 

French 

Igorot (Bontoc) 

Japanese (Suye Mura) 
Koryak (Maritime) 

Lakher 

Lamba 

Lapps 

Lepcha 

Maori 

Mixtecans 

Navaho 

Ontong Javanese 

Papago 

Serbs 

Tanala (Menabe) 

Trukese 

United States (Homestead) 
Yagua 


* Both of a year or more duration. 

t The letters following the tribal designations in the right-hand column indicate the nature of 
the ceremony — h — painful hazing, g = genital operations, 5 = seclusion from women, and t ~ tests 
of manliness. 
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for the initiation ceremony. The boys at 
this time leave the parental home and 
move to a men’s house or a boys’ village 
where they live until they are married, 
IMalinowski observed this type of ad- 
justment amongst the Trobrianders in 
1927. He wrote: 

But the most important change, and the 
one which interests us most is the partial 
break-up of the family at the time when the 
adolescent boys and girls cease to be per- 
manent inmates of the parental home ... a 
special institution . . . special houses inhab- 
ited by groups of adolescent boys and girls. 
A boy as he reaches puberty will join such a 
house. . . . Thus the parent home is drained 
completely of its adolescent males, though 
until the boy’s marriage he will always come 
back for food, and will also continue to work 
for his household to some extent. . . P 

At this stage, however, when the adoles- 
cent has to learn his duties, to be instructed 
in traditions and to study his magic, his 
arts and crafts, his interest in his mother’s 
brother, who is his teacher and tutor, is 
greatest and their relations are at their 
best.^® 

This account suggests that this change 
of residence serves the same functions 
that we have posited for initiation cere- 
monies, for example, by establishing 
male authority, breaking the bond with 
the mother, and ensuring acceptance of 
the male role. It is important for our hy- 
pothesis, also, that there are only two 
other societies in our sample where such 
a change of residence occurs. One of these 
is the Malaita which has one but not both 
of our antecedent variables; the other is 
the Ashanti where the boy may move to 
the village of his mother’s brother at or 
before puberty, but this is not mandatory 
and only half the boys do so. Thus, if we 
were to revise our hypothesis such that a 


change of residence was considered to be 
equivalent to intitiation, the four so- 
cieties mentioned should be moved over 
to the right-hand column and the ex- 
ceptional cases would be reduced from 
eight to four. 

Some comment should be made on the 
two remaining cases in the upper left- 
hand column. The Ganda are reported 
to have an interesting method of child 
rearing which may or may not be rele- 
vant to our theory. For the first three 
years of his life, a Ganda child sleeps ex- 
clusively with his mother and she is sub- 
ject to a sexual taboo. At this point the 
boy is reported to be weaned and trans- 
ferred to the household of his father’s 
brother by whom he is brought up from 
then on. It might be assumed that this 
event would obviate the need for later 
ceremonial initiation into manhood. 
Since several other societies that do have 
initiation also have a change of residence 
at weaning, however, this simple ex- 
planation cannot be accepted and the 
Ganda must remain an unexplained ex- 
ception. Finally Lewis reports for the 
Tepoztlan that there was some disagree- 
ment among his informants as to the 
length of the taboo and exclusive sleep- 
ing arrangements. Since again there were 
other equally equivocal cases, we shall 
have to accept the verdict of our judges 
and let this case also remain an excep- 
tion. 

A reconsideration of the two excep- 
tions in the lower right-hand column, the 
Hopi and the Timbira, which have the 
type of initiation into manhood required 
by our theory but have neither exclusive 
sleeping arrangements nor a prolonged 
post par Him sex taboo, also turns out to 
be fruitful. In neither of these societies 
does the father have authority over the 


B. Malinowski, Sex and Repression in Savage Society (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921 ) . 
p. 67. 
p. 69. 

O. Lewis, Life in a Mexican Village: Tepoztlan Restidied (Urbana- University of Illinois Press, 
1951). 
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cliiidren3^ This is vested in the mother’s 
brother who lives in another household^® 
riiat these societies should have an ini- 
tiation rite, again, does not seem to con- 
tradict our general theory, even though 
it does contradict our specific hypothesis. 
Pram clinical studies in our own society 
it is clear that even with the lack of ex- 
clusive sleeping arrangements and a 
oiiiiimal post par turn sex taboo, an ap- 
preciable degree of dependence upon the 
imo ther and rivalry with the father is 
generated. The cases here suggest that, 
although these motives are not strong 
enough to require ceremonial initiation 
into manhood if the father is present in 
the household and has authority over the 
child, this may be required if he lacks 
such authority. 

Eut what of the cases which have but 
one of the antecedent variables? Taking 
into account the societies with exclusive 
sleeping arrangements but no post-par- 
ium sex taboo, our theory predicts that 
these conditions should produce depend- 
ency and rivalry. However, since the 
mother is receiving sexual satisfaction 
from her husband, she has less need to 
obtain substitute gratification from nur- 
turing her infant, so that the dependency 
she produces in her child would be less 
intense and the need for initiation should 
be attenuated. Three of the four cases 
with exclusive sleeping arrangements but 
m taboo appear to fulfill these condi- 
tions. As we have reported above, the 
Ashanti and the IMalaita practice a 
change of residence which, it could be 
argued, is somewhat less drastic than 
initiation. In any case this is permissive 
and not required for the Ashanti. When 
the Cagaba boy reaches adolescence, he 
is given instruction in sexual intercourse 
by a priest and then sent to practise 
these instructions with a widow who 
lives with him temporarily in a specially 


built small hut. The boy is not allowed to 
leave this hut until he succeeds in having 
sexual intercourse with her. This trial is 
reported to be terrifying to the boy and 
it is often several days before he does suc- 
ceed. This type of initiation, however, 
does not seem to compare with other so- 
cieties which like the Thonga have a full- 
fledged ceremony. The Siriono, on the 
other hand, do not have any ceremonial 
recognition of the shift from boyhood to 
manhood and they must be regarded as 
an exception to our theory. 

The final group of cases to consider are 
those that have a long post-partum sex 
taboo but not exclusive mother-son sleep- 
ing arrangements. For these, our theory 
would also predict an attenuated need 
for initiation ceremonies. Although the 
mothers of this group are presumed to 
gain substitute sexual gratification from 
being especially nurturant and loving 
toward their infants, they have less op- 
portunity to do so than with those of so- 
cieties where there are also exclusive 
sleeping arrangements. 

As in the previous group of societies 
the ceremonies are, except for the Ooldea 
which will be discussed below, mild. The 
Kwakiutl have a ceremony which con- 
sists of a potlach given by the father for 
the son. There the boys undergo no haz- 
ing or genital operations but are secluded 
and expected to perform a dance. For 
the Ojibwa, the boy is expected to ob- 
tain a guardian spirit in a vision before 
he reaches maturity. Thus, generally 
when he is 11 or 12 years old, he goes 
alone into the forest where he stays 
often for several days without food, 
water, and generally without sleep until 
he either has a vision or returns home to 
recuperate before trying again. Again 
neither hazing or genital operations are 
involved. 

The Ooldea, a tribe situated in south- 


A consideration of the influence of authority patterns was suggested by the work of Homans 
and Schneider, op, cit. 

This is also true of the Trobrianders discussed above, but of no other society in our sample 
about which we have information on authority patterns. 
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western Australia do, however, have a 
full-fledged initiation rite with hazing, 
isolation, and a very painful genital 
operation. This apparently runs counter 
to our assumption that the rites should 
be mild if only one determinant is present. 

Radcliffe-Brown, however, reports 
that in many Australian tribes 

. . . the discipline of very young children is 
left to the mother and the other women of 
the horde. A father does not punish and may 
not even scold his infant children, but if they 
misbehave he will scold the mother and per- 
haps give her a blow with a stick. He regards 
the mother as responsible for misbehavior 
by very young children. When they are a 
little older, the father undertakes the educa- 
tion of the boys but leaves the education of 
the girls to the mother and the women of the 
horde. But the father behaves affectionately 
and is very little of a disciplinarian. Dis- 
cipline for a boy begins when he approaches 
puberty and is exercised by the men of the 
horde. The big change comes with the initia- 
tion ceremonies when, in some tribes, the 
father, by a ceremonial (symbolic) action, 
hands over his son to the men who will carry 
out the initiation rites. During the initiation 
period of several years the boy is subjected 
to rigid and frequently painful discipline by 
men other than his father. 

If the Ooldea be one of those Australian 
tribes described above, they fall, along 
with the Trobrianders, Hopi, and Tim- 
bira, into the class of societies where the 
function of initiation is to make up for 
the lack of discipline exercised by a 
father over the boy during childhood. 

A study of those societies without ex- 
clusive sleeping arrangements and with a 
long post-partum sex taboo which do not 
have the rites is interesting. In the first 
place both the Pondo and the Arauca- 
nians are reported to have had initiation 
ceremonies in the recent past, indicating 
that they are perhaps near the threshold 
of needing them. The Tallensi also are 
interesting. An observer notes that the 


Tallensi should have invented the Oedi- 
pus-conflict theory since they are quite 
open and conscious of the strong rivalry 
and hostility between father and son, a 
conflict which remains strong and dan- 
gerous, guarded only by ritualized forms 
of etiquette, until the father dies and the 
son takes his place. Furthermore, family 
fissions are reported to occur frequently 
and the oldest son often leaves the family 
to establish a new lineage of his own. 

Thus, the presence of a post-partum sex 
taboo alone seems to produce tension, 
which these societies commonly seek to 
resolve through initiation ceremonies. 
Societies in this group which do not have 
ceremonies either had them recently or 
show evidence of unresolved tension. 

Summary. The cross-cultural evidence 
indicates that: 

1. A close relationship is established 
between mother and son during infancy 
as a consequence of either (a) their sleep- 
ing together for at least a year to the ex- 
clusion of the father or (b) the mother 
being prohibited from sexual intercourse 
for at least a year after the birth of her 
child or (c) both of these together have 
measurable consequences which are 
manifested in cultural adjustments at 
adolescence. 

2. The cultural adjustments to the 
presence of the above factors are made 
when the boy approaches or reaches sex- 
ual maturity. These adjustments are 
either (a) a ceremony of initiation into 
manhood involving at least one and gen- 
erally several of the following factors; 
painful hazing by the adult males of the 
society, tests of endurance and manliness, 
seclusion from women, and genital opera- 
tions, or (b) a change of residence which 
involves separation of the boy from his 
mother and sisters and may also include 
some formal means for establishing male 
authority such as receiving instructions 
from and being required to be respectful 


Cited from a letter by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown to these authors in Homans and Schneider, op. cit., 
p. 41. 
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TABLE 2 

The Relationship of Infancy factors to Cultural Adjustments 
AT Adolscence. 


Customs in infancy and childhood Cultural adjustment at adolescence 


Authority 
of father 
over son 

Exclusive 

mother-son 

sleeping 

arrangement 

Post- 

partum 

sex 

taboo 

None 

Change 

of 

residence 

Initiation 

ceremony 


Long 

Long 

2 

3 

14 

Present 

Short 

1 

2 

1 

Short 

Long 

4 

0 

2 


Short 

23 

0 

0 

Absent 



0 

i 

3 


to the mother’s brother or the members 
of the men’s house. 

3. If both the factors specified in (1) 
are present, the consequences at adoles- 
cence tend to be more elaborate and se- 
vere than if only one is present. 

4. The cultural adjustments specified 
in (2) also occur in societies where the 
father does not have the right to disci- 
pline his son, whether or not the condi- 
tions specified in (1) are present. 

The evidence for these statements is 
summarized in Table 2. 

The Sociopsychological 
Implications 

So much for the manifest results at the 
cultural level. But what is the most rea- 
sonable sociopsychological interpretation 
of these relationships? What are the psy- 
chodynamics involved? We are not con- 
cerned with the bizarre rites of the 
Thonga or the peculiar life of a Kwoma 
infant, for their own sakes, but rather in 
discovering some general truths about 
human nature. We, therefore, wish to 
state what we believe to be the underly- 


ing processes that are involved. These 
are processes that we have not directly 
observed and which must be accepted or 
rejected on the grounds of their plausi- 
bility or, more important, on the basis of 
further research implied by our theory. 

We believe that six sociopsychological 
assumptions are supported by our find- 
ings: 

1. The more exclusive the relationship 
between a son and his mother during the 
first years of his life, the greater will be 
his emotional dependence upon her. 

2. The more intensely a mother nur- 
tures (loves) an infant during the early 
years of his life, the more emotionally de- 
pendent he will be upon her. 

3. The greater the emotional depend- 
ence of a child upon a mother, the more 
hostile and envious he will be toward 
anyone whom he perceives as replacing 
him in her affectionA® 

4. If a child develops a strong emo- 
tional dependence upon his mother dur- 
ing infancy, and hostility toward and 
envy of his father in early childhood at 
the time of weaning and the onset of in- 


is If, however, the mother herself is perceived by the child as the one responsible for terminating 
the early intense relationship, this should lead the boy to both envy her and identify with her. 
This should produce conflict with respect to his sex role identity, which initiation rites would serve 
to resolve. 
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dependence training, these feelings (al- 
though latent during childhood) will 
manifest themselves when he reaches 
physiological maturity in (a) open ri- 
valry with his father and (b) incestuous 
approaches to his mother, unless meas- 
ures are taken to prevent such manifesta- 
tions. 

5. Painful hazing, enforced isolation 
from women, trials of endurance or man- 
liness, genital operations, and change of 
residence are effective means for prevent- 
ing the dangerous manifestation of ri- 
valry and incest. 

6. Even a moderate or weak amount of 
emotional dependence upon the mother 
and rivalry with the father will be dan- 
gerous at adolescence if the father has no 
right to (or does not in fact) exercise au- 
thority over his son during childhood. 

If these sociopsychological hypotheses 
are true, they have some interesting im- 
plications for individual differences in our 
own society.^® It has long been known 
that there is an association between cer- 
tain types of juvenile delinquency and 
broken homes.^^ We would predict that 
the probability of a boy becoming delin- 
quent in such instances would be highest 
where the separation of the mother and 
father occurred during the early infancy 
of the boy and where she remarried when 
he was two or three years old. 


We would further predict that insofar 
as there has been an increase in juvenile 
delinquency in our society, it probably 
has been accompanied by an increase in 
the exclusiveness of mother-child rela- 
tionships and/or a decrease in the au- 
thority of the father. It is not unreason- 
able that industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion have done just this, but, of course, 
this matter should be investigated before 
such an interpretation is accepted. 

Finally, if further research shows that 
juvenile delinquency in our society is in 
part a function of the early childhood 
factors that have been described in this 
paper, then it can be countered either by 
decreasing the exclusiveness of the early 
mother-child relationship, increasing the 
authority of the father during childhood, 
or instituting a formal means of coping 
with adolescent boys functionally equiva- 
lent to those described in this paper. 
Change of residence would seem more 
compatible with the values of our society 
than an initiation ceremony. The Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps camps of the 
1930’s were an experiment which should 
provide useful data in this regard. The 
present institution of selective service 
would perhaps serve this purpose were 
the boys to be drafted at an earlier age 
and exposed to the authority of respon- 
sible adult males. 


In a study of infant training William Sewell reports that “ the children who slept with their 
mothers during infancy made significantly poorer showings on the self-adjustment, personal freedom, 
and family relations components of the California Test of Personality and suffered more sleep dis- 
turbances than did those who slept alone.’' W. H. Sewell, ^‘Infant Training and the Personality of 
the Child,” Am. J. SocioL, 1953, LVIII, 157. 

Cf. for example, E. Glueck and S. Glueck, Unravelling Juvenile Delinquency (New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1950); W. W. Waltenberg and J. J. Balistrieri, “Gang Membership and Juvenile 
Misconduct,” Am. Social. Rev.j December 1950, XV, 744-752. 
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THE CLASS SYSTEM OF THE WHITE CASTE By 

Allison DaviSy Burleigh B, GardneVy and Mary R. Gardner 


The caste line’^ defines a social gulf 
across which Negroes may not pass 
either through marriage or those other 
intimacies which Old City calls ‘^social 
equality/’ A ritual reminder is omnipres- 
ent in all relationships that there are two 
separate castes — a superordinate white 
group and a subordinate Negro group. 
Within each of these separate social 
worlds there are other divisions: families, 
religious groups, associations, and a sys- 
tem of social classes.^ 

The most fundamental of these divi- 
sions within each caste is that of social 
class; and the researchers, both w^hite 
and Negro, were initiated into the in- 
tricacies of class behavior at the same 
time that they were being taught how to 
act toward persons of the opposite caste. 
Whether it was a matter of accepting an 
invitation to a party, deciding to visit a 
family, or planning to attend a church, 
the participant-observers, who had been 
‘^adopted” by people of relatively high 
social status within their respective 
castes, were advised upon the important 
matter of ^^who” and where.” Certain 
people were to be approached, not as 


equals, but as subordinates. There were 
places where one could not afford to be 
seen” having a ^^good time,” or even 
worshipping, without loss of status unless 
it was for purposes of research. 

There were many clews to assist in the 
placing” of people within broad limits, 
some easily observable, such as peculiari- 
ties of speech, t>’pe of clothing worn, 
the manner of drinking and “carrying” 
liquor, or occupation. (Among Negroes 
there was the added factor of color eval- 
uation.) Other criteria were far more 
subtle — genealogies and inner thoughts 
— ^which were ascertainable only after 
prolonged acquaintance with the society. 
“Stratifying” the inhabitants of Old 
City was, thus, one of the major research 
problems, that is, finding out the values 
cherished by people of varying circum- 
stances, checking their behavior against 
their beliefs about status, and finding a 
systematic way of describing the class 
structure of the society. 

Social Stratification 

As one becomes acquainted with the 
white people of Old City, he soon realizes 


From A. Davis, B. B. Gardner, and M. R. Gardner, De&p South; A Social Anthropological Study of 
Caste and Class (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941). Copyright, 1941, by the University 
of Chicago. Reprinted by permission of the authors and the publisher. 

^ As here used, a “social class’’ is to be thought of as the largest group of people whose members 
have intimate access to one another. A class is composed of families and social cliques. The interrela- 
tionships between these families and cliques, in such informal activities as visiting, dances, receptions, 
teas, and larger informal affairs, constitute the structure of a social class. A person is a member of that 
social class with which most of his participations, of this intimate kind, occur. 
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that they are continually classifying 
themselves and others. There are ‘^Ne- 
groes’’ and “whites” — the caste groups 
— a relatively simple dichotomy. There 
are also “leading families,” “fine old 
families,” “the four hundred,” “the so- 
ciety crowd,” “plain people,” “nice, 
respectable people,” “good people, but 
nobody,” “po’ whites,” “red necks,” 
etc. — all terms used to refer to different 
groups within the white caste. Not only 
do the whites frequently refer to these 
subdivisions within their own caste 
group, but they do so in such a manner as 
to indicate that they think in terms of a 
social hierarchy with some people at the 
“top,” some at the “bottom”; with some 
people “equal” to themselves, and others 
“above” or “below” them. There are 
recurrent expressions such as: “He isn’t 
our social equal,” “She isn’t our kind,” 
“They are just nobody,” “Those folk 
are the way-high-ups,” “They’re nothing 
but white trash!” “Oh, they’re plain 
people like us.” These expressions refer 
not only to individuals but also to groups, 
so that one may speak of superordinate 
and subordinate groups within the white 
society. And, most important of all, 
people tend to act in conformity with 
these conceptions of their “place” and 
the social position of others in the society. 

When the individuals and groups so 
designated are studied, striking differ- 
ences between them with regard to 
family relations, recreational behavior, 
standards of living, occupation and in- 
come, education, and other traits are 
immediately apparent. On the basis of 
these differences, it is possible to define 
the social classes within the white so- 
ciety and to describe them in detail^ It 
was soon evident that people at all levels 
were thinking in terms of, and often re- 
ferring to, three broad social classes — 
“upper,” “middle,” and “lower” — al- 
though, when designating particular in- 
dividuals, there were divergences of 
opinion as to their social position. There 
was some difference of opinion, too, as to 


the things that made one upper, middle, 
or lower; but an analysis of the relative 
social positions of the informants showed 
that these variations in conceptions of 
class status were, themselves, related to 
the social position of the informant. 
Thus, a “po’ white,” as defined by per- 
sons of the higher classes, conceived of 
the total structure in a somewhat dif- 
ferent manner from an upper-class 
planter. In other words, the social per- 
spective varied with the social position 
of the individual. People in the same so- 
cial positions agreed, in the main, how- 
ever, on the traits which characterized 
the classes, although the class traits did 
not apply to everyone within a class in 
absolute fashion. Thus, a member of a 
group defined by consensus as “superior” 
might have a few characteristics in com- 
mon with a person of an “inferior” 
group; but when each group was con- 
sidered as a whole, the differences were 
large and significant. Thus, “ the society 
crowd,” as a group, owns more property 
than the “po’ whites,” although some 
“society folks” own none at all; the 
“poor, but respectable” people, in the 
aggregate, are more church-minded than 
“trash,” though some are not affiliated 
with churches. 

The researchers were able to describe 
the structure of the society by interview- 
ing a large number of informants drawn 
from various occupational, associational, 
and other status groups who “placed” 
individuals and stated their conceptions 
of class criteria. The observers were also 
alert to “off-the-record” remarks and to 
behavior in public places and in crisis 
situations, in order to ascertain the 
bearers of prestige, the wielders of power, 
and the persons who associated together 
on various occasions. The resulting pic- 
ture of the society is that of a class sys- 
tem in operation, with a description of 
the way it appears to the people within 
it 

While generalized conceptions of the 
class structure were readily obtainable 
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from interviewing, a detailed study of 
class characteristics depended upon a 
method of determinirg the social posi- 
tion of specific individuals. The first step 
was to establish a series of individuals 
distributed from the top ” of the society 
to the ‘^bottom.” This was done through 
interviewing, since almost any member 
of the society could point to some other 
individuals or groups whom he consid- 
ered at the ver}^ top, at the very bottom, 
or “in between.’’ Interviewing and ob- 
serving the people who were thus placed 
resulted in the identification of a group 
of individuals who considered themselves 
either superordinate, subordinate, or 
equal in relationship to one another. Con- 
tinuous interviewing of these informants 
made possible a detailed study of their 
ideology and behavior. Wide discrepan- 
cies in placement were studied as special 
cases, with the purpose of relating them 
to the system of relationships which was 
gradually emerging, and of accounting 
for the differing opinions of their social 
position. Thus, over a period of eighteen 
months, interviewing, coupled with ob- 
servation of overt behavior, permitted 
the researchers to establish with cer- 
tainty a sample of the personnel of the 
different social classes. 

After identifying these individuals 
within the classes, it was possible to 
study their relationships and character- 
istics in detail and to correlate traits 
such as income, property, education, and 
church and associational memberships 
with social position and general behavior. 
An additional check was provided by 
interviewing for the “values” vrhich 
people attributed to various t}q)es of 
behavior and class traits when they 
talked about them. It was thus possible 
to relate ideology to social class. 

Because of the limitations of time, it 
was impossible to stratify every individ- 
ual in the society by the interview-ob- 
servation technique; but once the char- 
acteristics of the known individuals had 
been determined, criteria were available 
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for placing any individual about whom 
some important facts were available. 

Thus, when a person’s parlicipation 
could not be checked, if some pertinent 
facts about his job, his family, his educa- 
tion, and his children were known, one 
could state the participation potentiali- 
ties which his social personality bore. 

On the basis of the altitudes of many 
informants of various social positions, 
together with observations of many kinds 
of social behavior, the researchers con- 
cluded that the three main class divisions 
recognized by the society could be ob- 
jectively described. Each of these was 
characterized by its particular behavior 
pattern and by a distinctive ideology. 
Closer studv revealed the existence of 
subclasses wdtbin each of these three 
larger groups, and these are referred to 
in this study as the “upper-upper class,” 
“lo'wer-upper class,” “upper-middle 
class,” “low-er-middle class,” “upper- 
lower class,” and the “lower-low^er class.” 
We shall examine, first, the conceptions 
of class which each of these groups holds, 
for the very w^ay in w^hich people con- 
ceive of the class divisions varies with 
their social position. 

Class Perspective and the Class 
Structure 

The Upper-upper Class. It w^as evi- 
dent from the outset that certain persons 
were at the very top of the social hier- 
archy. They Vv^ere accorded deference in 
nearly all t^pes of relationships; people 
-were anxious to associate with them; 
they belonged to the exclusive churches; 
their names wure sought for patron’s 
lists; they lived in imposing mansions 
inherited from Old City’s “antebellum 
past” (or at least their parents did) ; and, 
on ritual occasions of high import, they 
dominated the scene and tended to or- 
ganize community behavior. They were, 
without doubt, in almost everyone’s 
eyes, members of the “upper-upper 
class.” Neither ivhites nor Negroes ques- 
tioned their position even when they re- 
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sented it; and resentment, itself, tended 
to dissolve when they were functioning as 
symbols of the total community on such 
occasions as the annual tiistorical Week, 
when visitors from the entire nation came 
to Old City. It was this upper-upper class 
which made the finest distinctions when 
ranking or stratifying’^ other people. 

Members of this highest status group 
recognize five class divisions in the so- 
ciety (see Fig. 1). They visualize them- 
selves at the top of the society, an old 
aristocracy” whose superordination has 
its origin and stability in ‘^time.” They 
consider themselves the highest group 
in the society by inheritance, because, 
as they phrase it: ^‘Our families have 
always been the best people.” Immedi- 
ately below them on the social scale the 
members of this class point out another 
group, which has been designated the 
^dower-upper class.” These are people 
with whom the “old aristocracy” is 
willing to participate in informal rela- 
tionships, whom they know intimately 
and recognize as fundamentally no dif- 
ferent from themselves in income, con- 
sumption standards, education, intel- 
lectual interests, and general behavior 
pattern. But they are not old aristoc- 
racy”; they haven’t been upper class 
long enough. An analysis of these two 
upper groups indicates that the division 
between them is reflected hardly at all 
by differences in overt behavior or other 
characteristics. It is a subjective division 
which finds objective expression only in 
certain very intimate situations when 
antagonisms between the two groups are 
verbalized. 

Beneath the lower uppers, the upper 
uppers see the “nice, respectable people” 
(the upper-middle class) who have 
“never been prominent at all.” They 
know these people by name, speak to 
them on the street, and may converse 
with them at church or associational 
meetings; but they do not participate 
with them at social affairs of the more 
intimate kinds. 


The upper-middle class is contrasted 
with the “good people” who are “just 
nobody” (the lower-middle class). With 
the lower-middle class, the upper uppers 
have only formal and definitely limited 
relations, usually economic in nature, 
such as those of employer-to-employee 
or merchant-io-customer. The type of 
behavior in such relationships is ex- 
plicitly delimited; and, in general, upper- 
upper individuals resent the social mo- 
bility of lower-middle-class persons, 
probably because such a movement in- 
volves a change in these relatively im- 
personal economic relationships and the 
corresponding traditional behavior pat- 
tern. 

Finally, at the very bottom of the so- 
ciety are the people whom the upper 
uppers call the “working class,” “the 
poorer class,” or just “po’ white.” They 
have little contact with this group, 
tending to ignore their existence. They 
make no distinction between tenant- 
farmers, fishermen, factory workers, as 
these people, themselves, do. Nor do 
they distinguish between other variant 
behavior patterns within this lower-class 
world. 

The Lower-upper Class. The lower 
uppers, whom the upper uppers call 
“aristocracy, but not make the 

same general distinctions between social 
groups. They do not emphasize the dis- 
tinction between themselves and the 
upper uppers so much as the upper 
uppers do, however. This may be attrib- 
uted to the fact that most of the members 
of this group have, during their lifetime, 
been socially mobile, and they have 
moved into the upper class from the 
upper-middle group. Consequently, while 
they recognize themselves as a group 
apart from, and below, the upper uppers, 
they tend to ally themselves with this 
group and to minimize the value of fam- 
ily background. Their actual status is 
evident, hovrever, in their individual rela- 
tions and in their verbally expressed 
antagonisms toward the upper uppers on 
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UPPER-UPPER CLASS LOWER-UPPER CLASS 


Old aristocracy’’ 

UU 

“Old aribtocracy ’’ 

‘‘Aristocracy/’ 
but not ‘‘old” 

LU 

“Aristocracy” but 
not “old” 

“Nice, respectable 
people” 

mi 

“Nice, respectable 
people” 

“ Good people, but 
‘nobody’” 

LIM 

“ Good people, but 
‘nobody’” 



UL 


“Po’ whites” 

LL 

“Po’ whites” 

UPPER-MIDDLE CLASS 


LOWER-IHIDDLE CLASS 

“Society” - 

“Old families” 

UU 

1 

1 

i 

j 

“Society” but 
. not “old families” 

LU 

“Old 1 “Broken-down 

aristocracy ” 1 aristocracy ” 

(older) 1 (younger) 

“People who should he 
upper class” 


UM 

“People who think they are 
somebody” 

“ People who don’t have 
much money” 

LM 

“We poor folks” 



UL 

“People poorer than us” 

“No 

’count lot” 

LL 

“No ’count lot” 

UPPER-LOWER CLASS 


LOWER-LOWER CLASS 


- 

UU 

LU 

- 

“Society” or the 
“folks with money” 

UM 

“Society” or the 
“folks with money” 

“People who are up because 
they have a little money” 

LM 

“Way-high-ups,” but not 
“Society” 

“Poor but honest folk” 

UL 1 

“Snobs trying to push up” 

“Shiftless people” 

LL 

“People just as good as 
anybody” 


Fig. 1. The social perspectives of the social classes 


certain occasions. In several cases, lower 
uppers resisted subordination by upper- 
upper individuals through face-to-face 
criticisms of their ancestry; Thus, Mrs. 


Bowiey, upper upper and proud of her 
family, was both hurt and indignant at 
lower-upper Mrs. Duncan’s remarks 
about her ancestry: 
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I said something to Mrs. Duncan about 
being related to the Montgomerys. She said; 
‘^WeU, that is nothing to be proud of. I 
wouldn’t brag about itl” I said I didn’t see 
why not; my father had always taught me 
to be proud of the Montgomery blood in 
my veins. Then she said that the first Mont- 
gomery was nothing but a gambler, and that 
that was nothing to be proud of. Well, that 
isn’t true! He wasn’t really a gambler. . . . 

Similarly, the lower uppers' defi-nition 
of the upper-middle class, as a group, is 
both vague and reluctant. Directly ques- 
tioned, they frequently deny that per- 
sons stratified as upper middle are really 
below them on the social scale, or they 
will attempt an evasion. (Their overt 
behavior, however, belies their words.) 
They will say, for instance: don't 

mean that Mrs. Atkins and people like 
that aren't nice and all that. She is. She 
is very nice and well-thought-of here. 
We just don't happen to know her very 
well, and she doesnH enjoy the same things 
we doJ^ This hesitancy about actually 
identifying persons as upper-middle class 
is probably related to the fact that they, 
themselves, have rather recently moved 
out of the upper-middle stratum, and 
many of them still have kinsmen in this 
social position. (Equally logical, perhaps, 
are attempts by some persons to over- 
estimate the social distance between 
themselves and the class from which 
they came.) 

The lower-middle class, on the other 
hand, is clearly defined by these ascend- 
ing uppers. In general, they have the 
same limited contact with the lower- 
middle class as the upper uppers have; 
but they seem less inclined to resent the 
rise of lower middles into the upper- 
middle class, or their economic improve- 
ment. This is, perhaps, due to the fact 
that specific limited relations with these 
persons, and a corresponding behavior 
pattern, are less well established and less 
fi^ed by tradition than in the case of 
upper-upper relations with the lower 
middies. 


Toward the lower class, as a whole, 
lower uppers present the same indiffer- 
ence and lack of precise definition that 
their upper-upper associates display. 

The Upper-middle Class. Stratifica- 
tion of the society by persons immedi- 
ately below the upper class (here desig- 
nated the '^upper-middle class") is 
frequently associated with an expression 
of moral attitudes and with definite con- 
ceptions of the positive value and impor- 
tant role of wealth. These persons are 
often unable to reconcile the existing 
social hierarchy with a hierarchy that 
"should be." In their thinking, their own 
class group "should be" the highest 
group in the society, since it is the 
w^ealthiest group and the one whose be- 
havior reflects most precisely the tradi- 
tional teachings of the Protestant church. 
In spite of this condemnatory attitude, 
however, they conceive of the upper 
class as a group separate from them- 
selves. Its superordination in the existing 
scheme of things is generally acknowl- 
edged, albeit somewhat reluctantly. Oc- 
casionally, certain persons whom upper 
uppers place as low’er uppers are not in- 
cluded in this group by the upper-middle 
class. But the ^^old aristocracy" is quite 
definitely assigned its place at the top; 
its ascendancy is resented; and the group 
is condemned for its "immoral behav- 
ior." 

Upper-middle class individuals who 
are attempting to rise in the social scale 
point out beneath them the "lower 
middles" as a separate class group and 
almost invariably attempt to exaggerate 
their social distance from it. Behavior 
and attitudes of these mobile middle- 
class individuals toward the subordinate 
lower middles are similar to those of the 
upper class, and their relationships with 
this group tend to be formal and eco- 
nomic. Stable upper middles, however, 
know many lower middles and some- 
times participate with them informally, 
especially in the younger age ranges. In 
general, they attribute this differentia- 
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tion more to the lower economic position 
of these people than to other traits. They 
do not try to maintain great social dis- 
tance between lower middles and them- 
selves. 

Like members of the upper-class 
groups, upper middles make no distinc- 
tions within the lower-class group, al- 
though they seem somewhat more aware 
of the presence of this group at the bot- 
tom of the white society. While they do 
have somewhat more frequent contact 
with them than uppers, especially in 
employer-employee relationships, all of 
the lower class is thought of as ‘‘just 
the working class,” the “poorer class.” 

The Lower-middle Class. “We poor 
folks” and the “other poor people like 
us” make up the low^er-middle class. But, 
“it shouldn't be that way,” they think. 
“The people who are up are there 
mainly because they have money,” they 
insist. Persons in this group have rather 
strong class feelings. Above them they 
see the upper middles, people like them- 
selves, but with more money. Above the 
upper middles, they recognize an “aris- 
tocracy.” Within this “aristocracy” 
(upper upper and lower upper together) 
they distinguish between the older per- 
sons who have established their superi- 
ority through the possession of great 
wealth in the past and younger individ- 
uals, on the other hand, who are not now 
wealthy or who never have been. These 
latter have no claim to the position of 
“upper class,” the}^ say; yet they are 
there. They are just a “broken-dowm 
aristocracy.” Lower middles think in 
terms of “younger” and “older” aristo- 
crats, rather than in terms of an upper- 
upper and lower-upper class, with all 
age ranges within each group. 

Toward the upper middles they level 
a frequent taunt, “They think they are 
somebody”; and, as a group, lower mid- 
dles prefer not to recognize the social 
distance between themselves and such 
people. They resent ail attempts by this 
class to express any social distance. In 


general, too, they seem to resent mobility 
from the upper-middle class into the 
upper class more than they do mobility 
from their own ranks into the upper- 
middle class. 

Here, for the first time, a group sub- 
divides the louver class. There is one 
group, immediately below tliem, for 
whom the lower middles have pity but 
whom they do not condemn or scorn. 
These are people “even poorer than us,” 
the upper lowers, vdio are definitely dis- 
tinguished from the “po’ wLites,” the 
“no-count,” and the “worthless” — the 
lower lowers. 

The Upper-lower Class. Members of 
the upper-lower class have a sense of 
solidarity and speak often of “people 
like us” as distinct both from the low^er- 
middle class above them and the lower 
low-ers below them. Like the middle 
classes, they think of social stratification 
in Old City as an absolute hierarchy of 
wealth. (They^ are less accurately in- 
formed of the actual economic status of 
individuals above them, however, than 
one would infer from their conversation.) 
Their interpretation of class differences 
is less often tinged with moral concepts 
than in the case of the middle class. 

At the top of the social world, as they 
see it, is “ Society,” composed of nearly 
all those persons who are upper upper, 
lower upper, and upper middle. All these 
people are said to be “wealthy.” Their 
high social position is thus recognized 
and accepted as a fact. Beneath “Soci- 
ety,” the upper-lower class recognizes 
the members of the lower-middle class, 
whose assumption of social superiority 
they’^ resent. They are sure that these 
people occupy^ a superordinate position 
simply because they have more wealth. 

Between themselves and the lower- 
lower class, upper lowers make a very 
careful distinction in their verbalizations, 
although in actual overt behavior little 
social distance is maintained. They visit 
and borrow, exchange domestic services, 
and converse on the street and in the 
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stores, althougli such relations are not so 
frequent as with members of their own 
group. Thus, while they participate as 
equals with lower lowers in many one- 
to-one, face-to-face relations, they do 
not, as a group, wish to be identified with 
those whom they consider inferior, un- 
kempt, and improvident. 

The Lower-lower Class. The lower 
lowers, like the upper lowers, also see 
^''Society’’ at the top, a vague category 
for persons above the lower-middle posi- 
tion. Lower-lower-class women occa- 
sionally refer to the ‘^S-ery wealthy 
ladies” in this group. Sometimes, even 
a few lower-middle-class individuals are 
included in ^‘Society”; more often, how- 
ever, lower-middle-class individuals are 
recognized as a separate group with 
^^some money, but not Society.” The 
small shopkeepers with whom they 
trade, some policemen, artisans with 
whom they have some contact, and 
other members of the lower-middle class 
are spoken of as ^^way high up” but dis- 
tinct from ‘‘Society.” Lower lowers re- 
sent the position of the upper-lower 
class, the members of which are thought 
to be socially ambitious and snobbish. 
Their attempts at refinement are gen- 
erally ridiculed. The upper lowers^ claim 
to a higher social position is thought to 
be unjustified and to be based entirely 
on their economic superiority, their 
better jobs, and more adequate housing. 

Summary. Members of any one class 
thus think of themselves as a group and 
have a certain unity of outlook. This is 
indicated by their frequent reference to 
“people like us” and to persons “not our 
kind.” Expressions of this group soli- 
darity are particularly prevalent when 
individuals are discussing groups im- 
mediately above and below them. When 
expressing resentment at exclusion from 
the class above and antagonism toward 
mobility from the class below, social 
classes betray unconsciously their sense 
of solidarity and “we-ness.” It will be 
seen subsequently, too, that members 


of these classes and subclasses have a 
further unity through a common set of 
beliefs, a common pattern of overt be- 
havior, and other traits which function 
as symbols of status. 

While members of all class groups 
recognize classes above and below them, 
or both, the greater the social distance 
from the other classes the less clearly are 
fine distinctions made. Although an 
individual recognizes most clearly the 
existence of groups immediately above 
and below his own, he is usually not 
aware of the social distance actually 
maintained between his own and these 
adjacent groups. Thus, in all cases except 
that of members of the upper-lower class 
the individual sees only a minimum of 
social distance between his class and the 
adjacent classes. This is illustrated by the 
dotted lines in Figure 1. Almost all other 
class divisions, however, are visualized as 
definite lines of cleavage in the society 
with a large amount of social distance 
between them. 

In general, too, individuals visualize 
class groups above them less clearly than 
those below them; they tend to minimize 
the social differentiations between them- 
selves and those above. This difference 
in perspective is partly explained by the 
fact that class lines in the society are not 
permanent and rigid and that upward 
mobility is fairly frequent. It is, further, 
due to the natural tendency in such a 
status system to identify with “superi- 
ors.” In view of this situation it is not 
surprising that individuals in the two 
upper strata make the finest gradations 
in the stratification of the whole society 
and that class distinctions are made with 
decreasing precision as social position 
becomes lower. 

Not only does the perspective on 
social stratification vary for different 
class levels, but the very bases of class 
distinction in the society are variously 
interpreted by the different groups. 
People tend to agree as to where people 
are but not upon why they are there. 
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Upper-class individuals, especially upper 
uppers, think of class divisions largely 
in terms of time — one has a particular 
social position because his fam% has 
'^always had” that position. Members 
of the middle class interpret their posi- 
tion in terms of wealth and time and tend 
to make moral evaluations of what 
“should be.” Both middle-class groups 
accept the time element as an important 
factor in the superordinate position of the 
“old aristocracy,” but for the rest of the 
society they consider only individual 
wealth and moral behavior as differen- 
tiating factors. Lower-class people, on 
the other hand, view the whole stratifica- 
tion of the society as a hierarchy of 
wealth. The lower lowers think that all 
those above them on the social scale are 
progressively wealthy and that their own 
subordination is dependent upon this 
economic factor alone. While upper 
lowers have a similar idea of those above 
them, they frequently add a moral note in 
explaining the subordinate position of 
lower lowers. 

The identity of a social class does not 
depend on uniformity in any one or two, 
or a dozen, specific kinds of behavior but 
on a complex pattern or network of in- 
terrelated characteristics and attitudes. 


Among the members of any one class, 
there is no strict uniformity in any 
specific t3q)e of behavior but rather a 
range and a “modal average.” One finds 
a range in income, occupation, educa- 
tional level, and U^es of social partici- 
pation. The “ideal type” may be de- 
fined, however, for an}" given class — the 
class configuration — from which any 
given individual may vary in one or more 
particulars. Also, two individuals may 
belong to the same association, fall in 
the same occupational category, belong 
to the same church, or have the same 
ideas about local politics; but identity in 
any one or two such particulars does not 
necessarily indicate that both individuals 
belong to the same social class. Class 
position is determined rather by the 
configuration of traits which an indi- 
vidual possesses. 

An important aspect of this configura- 
tion is “ideology” — the set of concepts 
and the complex of attitudes toward in- 
dividuals and institutions which indi- 
viduals exhibit. The members of any 
one class or subclass share the same 
general attitudes and beliefs — that is, the 
same ideology. The conceptions of class 
which have been described in this section 
represent one aspect of the class ideologies. 


SOCIAL STATUS IN JURY DELIBERATIONS 

By Fred L, Strodtbeck^ Rita M, James^ and Charles Hawkins 


Occupational specialization has two dis- 
tinguishable effects. First, it increases 
productivity and, second, it provides the 
basis for a status hierarchy. Perhaps it is 
less commonplace to think that role dif- 
ferentiation in face-to-face groups arises 


from a similar economic process and re- 
sults in similar status differences. For 
groups to define and achieve their goals, 
however, they must control the use of 
their primary-group resource — their com- 
mon time together. Only one or, at most, 


Prepared especially for this volume. A report of one phase of the exj^eriniental jury investigations 
conducted as part of the Law and Behavioral Science Project with funds granted by the Ford 
Foundation at the Law School, the University of Chicago. Lee H. Hook and Kathleen Beaufait, 
current staff members, and ^Margaret R. McDonald, Leo Lynch, and Noreen Haygood, former 
staff members, are appreciatively acknowledged for their contribution toward the accumulation of 
the data on wEich this report is based. 
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a few persons can talk at any given in- 
stant and be understood. Who talks and 
how much he talks is, within limits, de- 
termined by the reactions of the group to 
the speaker. Acts that are perceived as 
relevant to the solution of the group’s 
problems are generally favorably re- 
ceived and the responsible speaker is en- 
couraged to continue. In the long run 
participation tends to become differen- 
tiated, and a small fraction of the group’s 
members will account for most of the 
participation. 

For the purposes of the present study 
which inquires into the relationships be- 
tween occupation and selected aspects of 
role differentiation, it is desirable that 
the focus of the small-group discussion is 
not too narrowly circumscribed by status 
prerogatives. For example, a group of 
officers and enlisted men discussing mili- 
tary problems or a group of doctors and 
nurses discussing a medical problem 
would not provide the circumstance we 
require. A greater presumption of equal- 
ity is desired. 

In the jury situation not only does the 
widespread norm assume that group 
members should act toward one another 
as equals, but the presumption of equal- 
ity is reinforced by the requirement that 
the verdict be unanimous. Equal and re- 
sponsible participation in the delibera- 
tion, therefore, is an institutionalized ex- 
pectation. If evidence indicates that the 
status differences of the larger commu- 
nity become manifest during the deliber- 
ation, then it may be expected that a 
similar generalization of status will be 
found in other situations of interaction 
where hierarchical considerations are 
more prominent. 

It is essential for our study that wide 
background differences be present within 
the juror population. This is assured in 


metropolitan areas such as Chicago, 
St. Louis, and IMinneapolis where our ex- 
perimental jury research has been con- 
ducted since jurors are selected here by a 
random process from voting-registration 
lists. The resultant jury-pool population 
compares closely with the expected pop- 
ulation computed from census reports, 
although there are several known sources 
of bias. Lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
policemen, and other local and federal 
employees, including elected officials, are 
excused from jury service. Aliens, foreign 
visitors, recent migrants, and persons 
under 21 who are not eligible to vote do 
not appear on the jury lists. Finally, men 
who operate one-man” businesses and 
prospective jurors with pressing personal 
problems can ordinarily have their jury 
service deferred or cancelled. The net ef- 
fect is that the professions and very low 
education and occupation groups are 
slightly underrepresented. 

Occupations are classified in four 
groups: proprietor, clerical, skilled, and 
labor. “Proprietor” includes the census 
category ^ of proprietors, managers and 
officials as well as professionals such as 
architects, accountants, and engineers 
who are not excluded from service. 
“Clerical” and “skilled” categories cor- 
respond to the census categories and 
“labor” subsumes the census categories 
of semiskilled workers, nonfarm labor- 
ers, and servants. Farm owners and la- 
borers are absent from our populations, 
and retired persons have been classified 
by their occupations prior to retirement. 
Women are classified by their stated oc- 
cupations, except that housewives are 
classified by their husbands’ occupations. 

Previous studies indicate that power 
and participation in face-to-face situa- 
tions are related to status. Caudill ^ ob- 
served the daily exchange of information 


^Alba M. Edwards, Bureau of the Census Alphabetical Index of Occupations by Industries and 
Social-Economic Groups (Washington, D.C.: Department of Commerce, 1937). 

^William Caudill, The Psychiatric Hospital as a Small Society (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1957). 
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at administrative conferences among the 
staff of a small psychiatric hospital and 
found that the relative participation by 
the director of the service, the residents, 
the head nurse, the nurses, and the occu- 
pational therapist were ordered by their 
statuses in the hospital, even though the 
lower-status persons ordinarily spend 
more time with the patients. Torrance ® 
used nonmilitary problems but found 
that pilots, navigators, and gunners rec- 
ognized a power hierarchy in the con- 
trived situation which paralleled that 
ordinarily in effect in airship operation. 
Strodtbeck ^ demonstrated that the 
greater economic and religious power 
of Navaho in contrast with IMormon 
women was reflected in their greater 
power in husband-wife decision-making. 
]\Iore pertinent, perhaps, is a study ^ re- 
lating to the continuation in jury delib- 
erations of a strong emphasis by women 
on expressive and integrative acts. The 
components that had been found descrip- 
tive of women’s roles in family-interac- 
tion situations were found to characterize 
women’s roles in jury deliberations. 

It is important to stress that while the 
related studies are consistent insofar as 
they suggest a parallel between general- 
ized status and status in face-to-face 
systems, they do not provide a firm basis 
for generalizing to the situation at hand, 
at least in terms of the measure of cor- 
respondence. In Torrance’s experiment 
the pilots probably dominated to a lesser 
degree in the experimental situation than 
they would have when the airship was in 
operation. While the ordering was pre- 
served, it was undoubtedly attenuated. 
In the present case, what differences are 
to be expected? The relation betw’een 
roles like pilot and gunner or clerical 


worker and laborer is not equally clear in 
the interaction differences they imply. 
There is no compelling reason to believe 
that clerical workers and laborers will 
have had sufficient experience together 
to evolve a stable pecking order. Further- 
more, once the jurors have completed 
their deliberations, they do not expect a 
continued relationship that would pro- 
vide an opportunity for external status 
differences to become manifest. If status 
differences are present in the jury room, 
it is almost certain that they arise in 
part because the varied requirements of 
the deliberation re-create within the jury 
the need for the differential experiences 
associated with status. Whether or not 
the differences which stem from the ex- 
ternal system are great enough to become 
apparent in a one- to two-hour delibera- 
tion is the empirical question we seek to 
answer. 

Source of Data 

Mock jury deliberations were con- 
ducted in which the participants were 
jurors drawn by lot from the regular jury 
pools of the Chicago and St. Louis 
courts. The jurors listened to a recorded 
trial, deliberated, and returned their ver- 
dict — all under the customary discipline 
of bailiffs of the court. The jury delib- 
erations were recorded, fully transcribed, 
and scored in terms of interaction- 
process categories. 

This paper is based primarily upon 49 
deliberations for which interaction- 
process analysis has been carried out. 
Although further work is in process on 
more than 100 additional deliberations 
which have been collected by the project 
during the past three years, the present 
report is final since further interaction- 


^E. P. Torrance, Some Consequences of Power Dijerences on Decision Making in Permanent and 
Temporarv Three-Man Groups^ “Research Studies,” XXII (Pullman: State College of Washington, 
1954), pp' 130-140. 

^ F. L. Strodtbeck, “Husband- Wife Interaction over Revealed Differences,” Am, Sociol Rev., 
1951, XVI, 141-145. 

5 F, L. Strodtbeck and R. D. Mann, “Sex Role Differentiation in Jury Deliberations,” Socmneiry^ 
1956. XIX, 3-11. 
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process analysis of the type reported here 
is not contemplated. Two civil trials were 
used as the basis for the deliberations. 
In the first (29 deliberations) the plain- 
tiff, a secretary, sought compensation for 
injuries incurred in a two-car collision. 
In the second (20 deliberations) a young 
child sought compensation for facial dis- 
figurement incurred in a fire alleged to 
have been caused by a defective vapor- 
izer. A total of 49 by 12, or 588, different 
jurors were involved. Data on 14 addi- 
tional vaporizer cases and 28 recent ex- 
perimental trials are utilized in other 
portions of the paper. In total data from 
91 juries are used in the examination of 
different status effects. 

Procedures 

Selecting a Foreman. After the jury 
listened to the case, they were told to 
select their foreman and begin their de- 
liberation. In more than half of the de- 
liberations, the foreman was nominated 
by one member and then quickly ac- 
cepted by the remainder of the group. 
In about a third of the deliberations the 
man who opened the discussion and 
sought either to nominate another, or to 
focus the group’s attention on their re- 
sponsibility in selecting a foreman, was 
himself selected foreman. However, in all 
instances the selection of a foreman was 
quickly and apparently casually accom- 
plished. There was no instance in which 
mention of any socioeconomic criteria 
was made, but this is not to say that 
socioeconomic criteria were not involved. 
For example, Table 1 shows that some 
foremen were selected from all strata, 
but the incidence was three and a half 
times as great among proprietors as 
among laborers. In addition, although 
the details are not given in the table, 
tabulations show that only one fifth as 
many women were chosen as foreman as 
would be expected by chance. 

Relative Participation. The delibera- 
tions were recorded with two raicro- 


TABLE 1 

Occupational Status or 
49 Jury Foremen 


Occupation 

Expected 

Observed 

Index 

Proprietor 

9 73 

18 

185 

Clerical 

15.03 

15 

100 

Skilled 

9.56 

8 

84 

Labor 

14.68 

8 

54 

Computed under assumption that 

foremen 


will be proportional to portion of sample in the 
given occupation. 

phones to facilitate binaural identifica- 
tion of individual participants. The pro- 
tocols were fully transcribed, and from 
the protocol each speaker’s contribu- 
tions were separated into units of dis- 
crete action, each of which is roughly 
the equivalent of a simple declarative 
sentence. Identification of the speaker 
was checked with the original observer’s 
notes, and an assistant tabulated the 
scores with the aid of the recording plus 
indications of nonverbal gestures made 
by the original observer. 

Since there were 12 persons in the 
jury, one twelfth of the total acts is the 
pro-rata percentage for each juror’s acts. 
This provides the base line against which 
the effects of external status may be ap- 
praised. The higher the average partici- 
pation of an occupational group, the 
greater their relative share of the com- 
mon resource of time. It may be seen in 
Table 2 that in all occupations males 
talked more than females and the amount 
of participation 'was sharply differen- 
tiated between higher than expected 
values for proprietors and clerical work- 
ers, and lower than expected values for 
skilled and unskilled laborers. 

While the moderately differing values 
in Table 2 are averages based upon the 
scores of more than 500 persons, within 
any particular deliberation there was a 
very steep differentiation between the 
most- and least- verbal jurors. For ex- 
ample, in 82 percent of the juries the top 
three participators accounted for one 
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Percentage Rates op Participation in Jury Deliberation 
BY Occupation and Sex op Juror 


Sex 

Occupation 

Combined 

Proprietor 

Clerical 

Skilled 

Laborer 

Male 

12.9 

10.8 

7.9 

7 5 

9.6 


(N = 81) * 

(N = 81) 

(N = 80) 

(N = 107) 

(N = 349) 

Female 

9.1 

7.8 

4.8 

46 

6.6 


(N = 31) 

(N = 92) 

(N = 28) 

(N = 62) 

(N = 2!3) 

Combined 

11.8 

9.2 

7.1 

64 

8.S 


(N - 112) 

(N = 173) 

(N = 108) 

(N = 169) 

(N = 562) t 


^ Numbers of jurors are shown in parentheses. 

t Twenty-six of 588 jurors from the 49 juries used w ere not satisfactorily classified h}^^ occupation 
and are omitted. 


half or more of the total acts, while the 
remaining acts were distributed among 
the other nine members. It is to be em- 
phasized that the averages of Table 2 
describe the relative participation of oc- 
cupation and sex groups; they do not 
reflect the wide variation within any one 

jW- 

One source of differences in participa- 
tion within a jury may be attributed to 
the election of one member to play the 
role of foreman. The foreman was re- 
sponsible for approximately one fourth of 


the total acts and as 

shown in Table 1 

was more frequently selected from the 

higher-status groups. 

, When 

foreman 

scores were eliminated the 

average- 

participation values were: 


proprietor 

8.9 


clerical 

7.0 


skilled 

6.3 


labor 

5.9 



The gap between clerical and skilled 
workers is narrower but the rank order 
is unchanged.® 

The latent premise in the study of par- 
ticipation is that high participation indi- 
cates greater ability to influence others. 
Earlier research supports such an inter- 
pretation for ad hoc problem-solving 
groups and for families. Further evidence 
is available from the present research. 
Jurors were asked before the delibera- 
tion what, if anything, they would award 
the plaintiff. A detailed examination of 
individual predeliberation decisions with 
the subsequent group awards in 29 de- 
liberations reveals that the more active 
jurors shifted their predeliberation posi- 
tion less often than less active jurors in 
the process of reaching a unanimous 
group verdict.^ This interpretation of the 
relation between participation and in- 
fluence by status level may be docu- 
mented by comparing the average pre- 


® A further check was made on the effects of jury participation when another person of one’s own 
occupation group W’as also present. For juries in which at least two of each occupational group are 
present, the values are quite similar to Table 2, and while there is some tendency for higher-status 
persons to talk more when they are alone, or in a marked minority, further corrections have minor 
effects. 

^ Allen Barton, Persuasion and Compromise in Damage Awards^ December, 1956, unpublished 
manuscript. 
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TABLE 3 


Average Votes Received as Helpful Juror 
BY Occupation and Sex 


Sex 

Occupation 

Combined 

Proprietor 

Clerical 

Skilled 

Laborer 

Male 

6.8 

4.2 

3.9 

2.7 

1 4.3 


(N = 113) 

(N = 108) 

(N = 115) 

(N = 143) 

(N - 479) 

Female 

3.2 

2.7 

2.0 

1 5 

2.3 


(N = 34) 

(N = 116) 

(N = 36) 

(N = 76) 

(N = 262) 

Combined 

6.0 

3.4 

3.5 

2.3 

3.6 


(N = 147) 

(N = 224) 

(N = 151) 

(N = 219) 

(N = 741) * 


This number includes 14 additional juries for which interaction process scores are not available. 


deliberation award (listed according to 
occupational group) with the jury ver- 
dict. The correlations are: 


proprietor 

.50 

clerical 

.11 

skilled 

.29 

labor 

.02 

{p < .05) 


Members from the same occupational 


group sometimes initially favored differ- 
ent verdicts, and in this case not all the 
members of this group achieved their de- 
sired outcome. Nonetheless, the correla- 
tion between the proprietors’ average and 
the jury verdicts is significant. This re- 
sult corresponds to the participation 
values after they have been corrected by 
eliminating the foreman. Since our con- 
tent analyses clearly show that foremen 
were more neutral than other actively 
participating jurors during the discus- 
sion of monetary awards, the corrected 
participation values are probably a more 
satisfactory measure of influence in the 
damage-award deliberation. 

The meaning of participation levels 
may be viewed from still another per- 
spective. After the deliberation, the ju- 
rors were asked to answer a battery of 
questions concerning their personal satis- 
faction with the quality of the delibera- 


tion and the tone of interpersonal rela- 
tions. The level of an individual’s satisfac- 
tion was positively correlated with the 
level of his own participation (r = .52, 
p < .05). The involvement that high par- 
ticipation represented in the jury is not 
unlike the involvement of higher-status 
people in the affairs of the larger com- 
munity; both are instruments for group- 
derived satisfactions. 

In addition, responses to the post- 
deliberation question, “Who do you be- 
lieve contributed most to helping your 
group reach its decision? ” were tabulated 
by occupation of the target person. The 
average number of helpfulness votes re- 
ceived by occupation groups (see Table 
3) closely parallels the participation by 
occupation groups (see Table 2). The 
correlation between votes received and 
participation is about .69 when sets of 
individual values are correlated. IMale 
clerical workers get slightly fewer votes 
than their participation would appear to 
warrant and male skilled workers get 
slightly more, but the overwhelming im- 
pression is that the number of such 
votes received, like participation, influ- 
ence, and satisfaction, parallels status 
differentiation in society at large. 

Perceived Fitness as Jurors. Where is 
the quality of justice to be found? The 
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TABLE 4 


Choice oe Juror if JMember of Respondent’s Family Were on Trial, 
Based upon Occupation Stereotypes 
(Pro rata expected is 100) 


Respondent’s 

occupation 

Preferred occupation 

Proprietor 

Clerical 

Skilled 

Laborer 

Proprietor 

(N = 63) 

241 

95 

51 

13 

Clerical 

(N = 107) 

206 

112 

71 

11 

Skilled 

fN = 72) 

172 

55 

139 

33 

Laborer 

(N = 76) 

126 

42 

147 

84 


•** These data were collected from jurors in our 28 most recent experimental juries. 


Courts iMartial reform, which permitted 
enlisted men to request other enlisted 
men for their trial panels, was largely 
nullified by their preference to leave their 
cases in the hands of officers. How do ju- 
rors react? A departure from random 
selection might have two possible effects. 
Given a choice, jurors might tend to 
overselect people in the higher occupa- 
tions just as they had in distributing 
their helpfulness ballots. Or, taking the 
class theory as the basis of our predic- 
tion, we might assume that the chooser 
might select more jurors from his own 
occupation group. How these counter 
tendencies might be balanced is a ques- 
tion for which we have no theoretical 
answer and, therefore, must investigate 
empirically. 

In an effort to probe deeper for evi- 
dence of class identifications, the follow- 
ing question was asked of 28 juries. 

The jury pool is made up of people from all 
walks of life. However, if a member of your 
family were on trial and you had your choice, 
which of the following kinds of people would 
you prefer to make up the majority of the 
jurors who would hear your case? 

business and professional people 

clerical and white collar workers 

skilled workers 

unskilled workers 


The expected values, determined by 
assuming that equal preference will be 
shown for each status group, have been 
divided into the observed values, and the 
resultant ratio was multiplied by 100 to 
give the index numbers shown in Table 4. 
All groups, except laborers, would prefer 
to have a member of their family tried 
before a jury the majority of whose mem- 
bers were proprietors. Like other groups, 
laborers were also upwardly oriented in 
their preferences but their first choice 
was skilled workers, then proprietors. 
Clerical and skilled workers chose per- 
sons from their own occupation group 
as their second choice. All groups except 
laborers ranked laborers last. Laborers 
placed themselves third and clerks last. 
It is to be stressed that Table 4 repre- 
sents the choice of jurors in terms of oc- 
cupational stereotypes. It is what a mem- 
ber of one occupational group perceives 
in terms of his generalized conception of 
his own and other occupational groups. 

We also asked jurors to choose ^Tour 
of your fellow jurors whom you would 
best like to have serve on a jury if you 
were on trial.’’ This question asks jurors 
not for generalized conceptions of other 
occupational groups but for evaluations 
of particular persons. We wished to know 
if the selections made on the basis of face- 
to-face contact were similar or different 
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TABLE 5 


Choice op Juror if Respondent Were on Trial, 
Based upon Deliberation Experience 
(Pro rata expected is 100) * 


Respondent’s 

Preferred occupation 

occupation 

Proprietor 

Clerical 

Skilled 

Laborer 

Proprietor 

(N = 78) 

169 

no 

119 

39 

Clerical 

(N = 129) 

145 

100 

101 

75 

Skilled 

(N - 74) 

147 

104 

84 

73 

Laborer 

(N = 130) 

162 

100 

112 

74 


The expected values used to form the index numbers have been determined by assuming that 
each person distributes his four choices simultaneously under conditions that give an equal chance of 
each of the 11 fellow juror’s being chosen For example, for two proprietor, four clerical, two skilled 
and four labor the expected distribution of the eight proprietor votes would be 2/11(8), 8/11(8), 
4/11(8) and 8/11(8). It is assumed that no fellow juror can be chosen twice by the same subject 
The expected and observed choices for individuals on one jurj^ are combined by status groups and 
accumulated for the different juries Only six randomly selected jurors in the 20 vaporizer cases were 
asked this form of the question, so the 411 responses come from a potential population of (29 X 12) 
+ (20 X 6), or 468. 

from stereotype choices.^ If a protot 3 rpe prietors but at a somewhat lower level, 

of a social system had growai during de- More detailed effects of the face-to-face 

liberation, jurors might come to regard experience in contrast with the response 

one another more in terms of perform- to occupational categories may best be 

ance in the task at hand than in terms illustrated by subtracting Table 4 from 

of general social status. It was also possi- Table 5. It is to be noted that while 

ble for the deliberation to reveal status- Tables 4 and 5 are based on different 

based ideologies that would open latent populations, the respondents in both 

schisms. The data suggest that differ- cases are random samples from the popu- 

ences were ordinarily not magnified by lation available in successive weeks in 

the deliberation and the jurors came to the jury pool. When Table 4 is subtracted 

be convinced that a just job had been from Table 5 (see Table 6) a positive 

done. The special thrust of the question value in the matrix represents an increase 

^Tf a member of your family were on in index value associated with the face- 

trial’’ could have sensitized jurors to to-face experience, 

think in terms of personal interests rather The main diagonal shows that ^^own 
than abstract principles such as compe- group” choices were lower at each occu- 

tence or justice. Possibly these respond- pation level, particularly among pro- 

ents became so sensitive to their personal prietors and skilled laborers. That is, 

interests that they turned away from choices after the deliberation experience 

those jurors who had been the arbiters are not determined by a narrow interest 

of consensus in their own deliberations, group. ” In addition, all values above the 

Table 5 shows a preference for pro- main diagonal are positive. That is, face- 

^ The stereotype- juror preference question w^as not asked of the juries in Table 5. The 28 juries of 
Table 4 are an entirely different set, so that the possible bias of face-to-face choices by the prior 
administration of the stereotype choices is avoided 
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Change in Index Xalve Associated with Delibeeatton Experience 
(Value of Table 4 subtracted from Table 5) 


Respondent’s 

occupation 

Preferred occupation 

Proprietor 

Clerical 

Skilled 

Laborer 

Proprietor 

-72 

15 

68 

26 

Clerical 

-61 

-12 

30 

64 

Skilled 

-35 

49 

—55 

40 

Laborer 

36 

58 

-35 

-10 


lo-face experience caused lower-status 
persons to be evaluated more highly! As 
shown below the main diagonal, proprie- 
tors were reduced in the evaluation of 
clerical and skilled workers and increased 
in the evaluation of laborers; clerical 
workers were rated more highly by both 
skilled workers and laborers; and labor- 
ers decreased their former preference for 
skilled workers. The lower range of index 
values in the face-to-face situation arose 
in part from the effects of forcing the 
distribution of four votes among the 11 
jurors who were members of the re- 
spondent's particular jury. Notwith- 
standing this flattening effect, it still ap- 
pears that the face-to-face experience 

(1) results in fewer proprietor and skilled 
worker ^‘own groups’ choices; and 

(2) brings the choice gradients into 
smoother conformity with the observed 
contribution of each status group to the 
deliberation. 

Discussion 

Jury deliberations have been used to 
examine the intersection of occupational 
status and sex with the t 3 -^pically small- 
group measures of participation, influ- 
ence, satisfaction, and perceived compe- 
tence. The assumption that there is no 
relation between these modes of classifi- 
cation can be safely rejected, I^Ien, in 
contrast with women, and persons of 


higher status, in contrast with lower- 
status, occupations have higher j)artici- 
pation, influence, satisfaction, and per- 
ceived competence for the jury task. 

The present study does little to explain 
the cause of this differentiation. Insofar 
as selection of the foreman may be taken 
as a guide to more general expectations 
concerning desirable attributes for the 
jury task, it appears that the foreman is 
expected to be a male, preferably a male 
of higher occupational status. Although 
we know of no empirical studies, we as- 
sume that the business discipline and re- 
lated experiences of higher-status occu- 
pations involve both substantive knowl- 
edge and interactional skills that may be 
used during the deliberation. Hence, in 
the competition for the available delib- 
eration time, higher-status males may 
rise to prominence because their com- 
ments are perceived to have greater 
value. On the other hand, since the cues 
of status — dress, speech, and casual ref- 
erences to experiences — are easily read, 
the dift'erentiation may in part be ex- 
plained by these expectations instead of 
actual performance. 

Jurors who spoke at greater length 
were perceived by respondents to be the 
jurors desired if they were on trial. This 
finding suggests that whatever the cri- 
teria used by the groups to regulate the 
contributions of their members, these 
criteria were broadly held. The differ- 
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ent distribution of speaking time was 
achieved without serious violation of de- 
veloping group norms. Further, choices 
made after face-to-face experience, in 
contrast with those based on occupa- 
tional stereotypes, tended to smooth into 
a gradient which paralleled both activity 
rates and status. These findings and 
others reported above constitute a pre- 
liminary clarification of the small-group 
process during a jury deliberation. 

While our data do little to illuminate 


how differentiation arises, they show that 
status gradients emerge clearly in as 
brief a time as the one- or two-hour dis- 
cussions under study. Although careful 
study will be required to determine the 
degree to which one may generalize from 
status in the larger social system to a 
particular interaction context, this dem- 
onstration of status continuity should be 
noted in any theory concerned with de- 
scribing the process of status affirmation 
and maintenance. 


THE SHIFTING ROLE OF CLASS IN POLITICAL 
ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR By Philip E. Converse 


The first studies of social class to use 
the new techniques of large-scale sam- 
pling documented a number of relation- 
ships between status and politico- 
economic attitudes. Such empirical dem- 
onstration was a valuable, if not always 
surprising, contribution. We learned, for 
example, that people lodged in different 
strata of the social system have tended to 
hold somewhat different attitudes re- 
garding the benevolence of the existing 
social order, much as interest-group 
theory and classical views on stratifica- 
tion had postulated. We became familiar, 
furthermore, with the finding that differ- 
ent status groups may implement these 
beliefs in differential voting behavior. 
Thus, over the last 25 years, high-status 
persons in the United States have fa- 
vored the Republican party while the 
less fortunately placed have subscribed 
instead to the Democratic party. 

Although some particulars of these 
findings have been subject to contro- 
versy, their broad outlines have been so 
completely absorbed into the basic lore 
of attitude research as to become com- 
monplace. We have come to consider 
them, implicitly at least, as relationships 

Prepared especially for this volume. 


of roughly constant magnitude and, 
hence, diminishing fascination. Flowever, 
the passage of time now permits us to 
evaluate the extent to which changes can 
occur in the role played by social class in 
political opinions and behavior. 

It is only such observation of stability 
and change over a lengthening period of 
our national history that can provide an 
empirical test for some of the more im- 
portant hypotheses as to the significance 
of social class in a modern society. The 
first round of survey studies in this area 
served for the most part to document 
only a static description of class differ- 
ences. There was found to be indeed a 
visible divergence of opinion on matters 
of economic interest between members 
of different class levels. But the grand 
dynamic models of the classic-stratifica- 
tion theorists received little empirical 
support or challenge in these materials. 
Marx, for example, had taken the exist- 
ence of social strata with divergent in- 
terests as a postulate, self-evident be- 
yond need for proof, and proceeded to 
spin a theory concerning the social and 
economic conditions under which class 
consciousness might be expected to vary 
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as modern industrial society developed. 
However obsolete his speculations may 
appear today, it can be fairly said that 
we have yet to exploit modern research 
vehicles toward a more adequate under- 
standing of the dynamic role which sta- 
tus plays in the political life of a modern 
state as it passes through depression, war, 
and prosperity. 

It is our theses that in the United 
States the strength of relationships be- 
tween status and political variables is 
subject to more short-term variation 
than is generally recognized. Yet we hold 
that this instability need not be a source 
of dismay to the student of social class; 
if we accept the strength of these rela- 
tionships as a critical variable in its own 
right and seek its determinants in the 
major events which impinge upon the 
social system, we shall have taken a first 
step toward putting a dynamic view of 
social class and its political consequences 
on an empirical footing. 

Such analysis requires comparative 
measurement over time. A national sam- 
ple survey conducted by the Survey Re- 
search Center (SRC) of the University 
of IMichigan during October and Novem- 
ber of 1956 permits a detailed compari- 
son of class attitudes in 1956 with those 
encountered by Richard Centers in his 
1945 study.^ A cross-sectional sample of 
1,772 respondents, chosen by strict prob- 
ability methods from all adult citizens 
living in private households in the United 


States, was interviewed just prior to the 
1956 presidential election and again just 
subsequent to it. Since the 1945 survey 
involved a sample of 1,097 adult white 
males, the following comparison is based 
upon the 728 while male respondents 
interviewed in the 1956 study.- 

Centers’ detailed description of the as- 
signment of respondents to an occupa- 
tional status in his pioneering study al- 
lowed us to make a matching array 
within our sample. The second measure 
of status, the respondent’s self-assign- 
ment to a social class, was obtained in 
1956 through an elaboration of the origi- 
nal question devised for this purpose by 
Centers.^ Each person interviewed was 
asked: ‘‘There’s quite a bit of talk these 
days about different social classes. Alost 
people say they belong either to the mid- 
dle class or to the working class. Do you 
ever think of yourself as being in one of 
these classes?” If the response was af- 
firmative, the respondent was simply 
asked “Which one?” If the response was 
negative, the ensuing question was 
“Well, if you had to make a choice, 
would you call yourself middle class or 
working class?” In both cases, the re- 
spondent was then asked, “Would you 
say you are about an average (class se- 
lected) person or that you are in the 
upper part of the (class selected)?” 

The results of the class identification 
question are shown in Table 1. Although 
three rebellious spirits — ail women — 


^ The 1956 study was carried out at the Survey Research Center under the direction of Angus 
Campbell and Warren E. Miller. It was supported by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. A 
full report of the study will become available at a later date The 1945 study by Richard Centers is 
fully reported in The Psychology of Social Classes (Princeton- Princeton University Press, 1949). 

2 It might be noted that the findings to be presented here hold generally for the total cross-sectional 
sample, however. While certain factors such as the relative indeterminacy of the occupation status 
of many women act to reduce slightly the clarity of some of the relationships reported, our data for 
females look substantially like those for males. On the other hand, inclusion of nonwhite respondents 
would, if anything, serve to sharpen relationships, as such racial groups fall at an extreme of the 
status continuum and manifest opinions and political behavior appropriate to this extreme. Never- 
theless, our interest in the specific magnitude of relationships over time legislated against treatment 
here of any elements of the sample not directly comparable with the 1945 data. 

® This question was phrased: ‘Tf you were asked to use one of these four names for your social 
class, which would you say you belonged in: the middle class, lower class, working class, or upper 
class?” 
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TABLE 1 


Subjective Class Identieication oe White Males 


Average working class 
Upper working class 

Working-class total 

SRC 1956 

SRC 1952 

Centers 

1945 

Aware of 
social 
class 

Unaware 
of social 
class 

Total 

Total 

Total 

50% 

11 

61 

42% 

TIO 

52 

47% 

11 

58 

(Lower class) 
(Working class) 

2% 

59 

61 

1 % 

51 

52 

Average middle class 

33 

34 

33 

(Middle class) 

35 

43 

Upper middle class 

6 

5 

5 

(Upper class) 

1 

3 

Middle-class total 

39 

39 

38 


36 

46 

Reject idea of class 


5 

2 

1 j 

1 

Don't know, not ascer- 







tained 

sN 

4 

2 


2 

1 


(N = 456) 

(N = 272) 

(N = 728) 

(N = 666) 

(N=1097) 


* Less than one half of one percent. 


assigned themselves to the ^ ‘upper class’^ chosen- It seems fairly safe to say, how- 

despite the wording of the question, it ever, that the differences in distribu- 

will be noted that we have sacrificed the tion of class identification are not a 

differentiation of the handful of people result of the change in question wording, 

who chose “upper’’ or “lower” class in since we see that the Centers question 

the 1945 study to subdivide each major repeated verbatim from a 1952 SRC 

class into an “average” or “upper” seg- study produced a distribution which co- 

ment more susceptible to detailed analy- incides almost exactly with that found 

sis. If, however, we restrict our atten- by the SRC using the revised wording 

tion to gross comparisons between fre- in 1956 (Table 1). 

quencies in the two major classes, we As a final point of comparison, we find 
find a sizeable shift from choice of middle that the subjective choice of class affilia- 
class to choice of working class, by com- tion as obtained with the 1956 question 
parison with the 1945 distribution. related to status as objectively deter- 

It is impossible to judge whether these mined by occupation in much the same 

differences are a result of a shift in under- fashion as it did within the 1945 data, 

lying parameters in the interim, or Among the nonfarm portion of the sam- 

whether more mechanical discrepancies pie, we find some tendency for higher- 

are involved. The quota sample design status respondents in 1956 to place them- 

used in the Princeton study may have selves more frequently in the working 

been vulnerable to a systematic upward class. Nonetheless, the correlation be- 

shift in economic status of respondents tween the two modes of status measure- 
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Fig. 1. Status and attitudes,* 194-5 and 1956, showing {a) the relationships between 
attitudes and occupation status, and {b) the relationships between attitudes and subjective 
class. (Letters and numbers in parentheses refer to attitude items on the 1945 and 1956 
questionaires.f) 


1944 1948 1952 1956 1944 1948 1952 1956 

+ .50 


+ .40 

I + .30 
> 

to 

I + .20 
+ .10 


+..00 

Fig. 2. Status and presidential vote,* 1944 through 1956, showing (a) the relationships 
between vote and occupational status, and (5) the relationships between vote and subjective 
class. 

* We have followed the usage of the 1945 study in removing farm occupations from the basic oc- 
cupation-status array. For purposes of comparability, therefore, all coefficients in Figures I and 2 
are based on a subsample of white males reporting nunfarm occupations. The 1945 coefficients in 
Figure 1 represent an N ranging from 758 to 835, while the W for the 1956 coefficient varies between 
525 and 574. In Figure 2, elimination of nonvoters reduces the xV in 1945 to about 700, to 141 in 
1948, 455 in 1952, and 480 in 1956. In all cases, the addition of white females to the Survey Re- 
search Center data would more than double the number of cases without any substantial effect on 
the coefficients involved. 

t Question 4 in the 1945 study was “Would you agree that everybody would be happier, more 
secure, and more prosperous if the working people were given more power and influence in govern- 
ment, or would you say we would all be better off if the working people had no more ])ower than 
they have now?” For questions 5 and 6, see footnote ®, 
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ment in 1956 == .46) is very close to 

that represented in the earlier study 
(t^=.49).^ 

In sum, then, there seems to be little 
question about the comparability of 
measurement between the two studies 
with regard to the primary independent 
variables. Therefore, it seems reasonable 
to assume that any notable differences 
which we may find in relationships be- 
tween these status measures and political 
variables after the lapse of a decade are 
due to actual changes in the American 
scene. 

Social Class and Political 
Attitudes in 1956 

Politico-economic attitudes constituted 
a major type of dependent variable for 
the 1945 study. From a large battery 
of questions concerning governmental 
policy asked in the 1956 SRC study we 
have chosen three which appear most 
closely related in content to the items 
employed by Centers in forming his scale 
of ‘^conservatism-radicalism.^^ These 
agree-disagree items are as follows: 

(b) “The government in Washington 
ought to see to it that everyone who 
wants to work can find a job;” 

(d) “The government ought to help 
people get doctors and hospital care at 
low cost;” 


(k) “The government should leave 
things like electric power and housing for 
private businessmen to handle.” 

These questions have as a common 
core the distinction between what Cen- 
ters referred to in 1949 as “two opposed 
philosophies of government — an individ- 
ualistic one and a collectivistic one.” 
Centers considers this “the central issue 
of all today’s politico-economic strife” 
and the locus of the largest differences in 
class attitude.^ 

It wmuld be dangerous to make com- 
parisons of absolute response distribu- 
tions for questions similar in spirit 
though not in letter. However, if the em- 
pirical situation is like that which Cen- 
ters encountered, we would have a right 
to expect these basic politico-economic 
orientations to relate clearly to status 
variables much as they did in 1945. In- 
stead, we find a general decline in the 
strength of these relationships (see Fig- 
ure 1). 

Each of our three questions shows a 
lower order of relationship with both sub- 
jective class and occupational status 
than Centers’ data show for 1945. If we 
draw a trend line between the questions 
from the two studies which are most 
closely matched in content the contrasts 
are striking.® Assuming an equivalence 
between the questions, we find the em- 


^ The tau-beta statistic due to Kendall will be used throughout this analysis to fulfill the need 
for a measure of degree of association between variables. Such coefficients have been computed from 
the bivariate distributions published by Centers as well as for our own data. This statistic is derived 
from a rank-order correlation technique which handles any number of ranked categories or ties. The 
tau-beta tends to produce coefficients which are lower in magnitude than corresponding Pearson- 
product-moment coefficients computed from the same data. Therefore, the absolute magnitude of 
the coefficients may appear somewffiat conservative to the reader accustomed to the Pearson r, and 
considerably more conservative than the tetrachoric r originally used by Centers. 

^ See Guy E. Swanson, Theodore M. Newcomb, and Eugene L. Hartley (eds.), Readings in Social 
Psychology (New^ York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1952), p. 301 

® This matching equates our question (b) wdth Centers’ question (6) : “ Which one of these state- 
ments do you most agree with? (1) The most important job for the government is to make it certain 
that there are good opportunities for each person to get ahead on his own (2) The most important 
job for the government is to guarantee every person a decent and steady job and standard of living.” 
The 1956 item (k) is likewise paired with question (5) in the Princeton study: “As you know, during 
this war, many private businesses and industries have been taken over by the government. Do you 
think wages and salaries would be fairer, jobs more steady, and that we would have fewer people 
out of work if the government took over and ran our mines and industries in the future, or do you 
think things would be better under private ownership? ” 
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ployment-guarantee issue more highly 
related to both subjective and objective 
status than the free-enterprise issue in 
1956, exactly as it was in 1945. But by 
1956 both relationships have receded and 
the respective slopes of their decline are 
very close to parallel. 

We cannot conclude that politico- 
economic attitudes are no longer signifi- 
cantly associated with statuses and self- 
perceptions in the economic order. In- 
deed, when we introduce more refined 
measurement, such as the distinction be- 
tween the '^average’' and ^^upper part’' of 
the two major subjective classes, we find 
that we can restore at least a part of the 
old strength of relationship which Cen- 
ters treats. But if we can assume that the 
two gross classes and the politico-eco- 
monic attitudes as measured in 1956 may 
be legitimately compared with those of 
Centers in 1945, it is beyond dispute that 
a sizable decline in the association be- 
tween them has occurred in the interim. 

Social Class and Political 
Behavior in 1956 

A prime behavioral outlet for class 
consciousness is the act of voting. Cen- 
ters acknowledges the relevance of the 
vote by employing it as a validity cri- 
terion for his scale of conservatism- 
radicalism and by describing its familiar 
relationships to various definitions of 
status.^ The relationship between status 
and vote allows a more extensive test of 
the assertion that status differentials 
fluctuate considerably in their degree of 
impact on mass political behavior. The 
series of presidential election studies at 
the Survey Research Center provides 


material for status- trend lines similar to 
those we have used for attitudes, yet 
with more frequent data.'' By prefixing 
compulations from Centers’ tables on 
status and the vote, we can thus observe 
a span of four presidential elections. 

Figure 2 reveals a striking range of 
variation in the strength of the status- 
vote relationship since the last Roose- 
velt election in 1944. The degree to 
which people of self-designated middle- 
or working-class status have given their 
votes to the presidential candidates of 
the Republican and Democratic parties 
respectively has fluctuated widely over 
little more than a decade. 

In the face of this variation, two regu- 
larities which emerge from the data be- 
come most noteworthy. The first is the 
degree of coincidence ])etween the objec- 
tive and subjective variants of the status- 
vote relationship over time. As we have 
seen, class identification, while strongly 
related to occupation status, still enjoys 
considerable variation independent of 
it.® One form of the relationship could, 
for example, lag behind the other in its 
temporal cycles, or vary within narrower 
limits. Instead, we find psychological and 
social status, despite their differing divi- 
sion of the sample, producing almost 
identical relationships with the vote over 
three elections. 

The second regularity is apparent if 
we compare Figures 1 and 2. The decline 
in the status-attitude relationships be- 
tween 1945 and 1956 matches the two 
terminal points of the status-vote trend 
in provocative fashion. Unfortunately, 
we lack comparable altitudinal material 
for the intervening period with which to 
fill out Figure L We have, of course, no 


’ Centers, op. cti., pp. 45-47, p. 115. 

® Moreover, while the comparability of attitudinal items used in the t'wo studies is not perfect, 
the act of voting provides nearly identical behaviors for comparison. 

^ For example, if we were to make the arbitrary assumption that people of nonmanuai occupation 
were a “true” middle class, with the manual occupations constituting the working class, we would 
find roughly equivalent portions of the sample, amounting to more than a quarter of the total, 
indulging in misclassification upward or downward. Given such slippage between the two defini- 
tions of status, we might expect more diferentiai variation between each of them and the vote. 
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guarantee that status-vote relationships 
need follow the fluctuation of relation- 
ships between status and certain rele- 
vant politico-economic attitudes. We 
shall have occasion to comment below on 
some of the factors which may disrupt 
direct translation of crystallized eco- 
nomic interest into voting behavior. 
Nevertheless, the congruence between 
the status-vote and status-attitude 
trends lends strong support to the con- 
clusion that we are dealing with varia- 
tion in an important property of a social 
system. 

We suggest, therefore, that the strength 
of relationship between status and rele- 
vant politico-economic variables may be 
taken as a fairly reliable measure of such 
a system property at a point in time. For 
easy reference, we shall label this rela- 
tional concept status polarization}^ 

By definition, status polarization is a 
group-level concept. It should indicate 
the degree to which groups at opposing 
ends of the status continuum have taken 
up mutually antagonistic value positions 
in the politico-economic sphere. We may 
imagine that as polarization increases it 
is likely to become manifest in values less 
immediately bound up with economic 
self-interest and public policy, so that a 
more salient and generalized antagonism 
exists between class groups. Its limiting 
case is class war. 

The counterpart of status polarization 
at the individual level would be, there- 
fore, the familiar concept of class con- 
sciousness. The fit is not perfect. We can 
imagine a mild divergence of beliefs be- 
tween various class subcultures without 
any of the visible loyalty to a class group 
or hostility toward another class which 
we associate with full-fledged class con- 
sciousness. But in a rough way, the po- 


larization of a social system is taken to 
reflect the extent and intensity of class 
consciousness measured over a repre- 
sentative portion of its members. 

Richard Centers was concerned with 
the measurement of class consciousness 
and his demonstration of the psycho- 
logical reality of class is a move in this 
direction. However, his implication that 
‘‘self-afflliation’’ alone is sufficient to dis- 
tinguish the ^flnternally cohesive . . . 
social groupings” which we tend to asso- 
ciate with class consciousness is not en- 
tirely convincing. The claim is com- 
pounded by the use of the label ^^class 
identification” for the self-afiiliation 
procedure. We can take “identification” 
to refer to a sense of belongingness with 
a group, a usage which accords fairly 
well with the concept of class conscious- 
ness. Or — and this is closer to the Cen- 
ters procedure — we can take it to refer 
merely to the nominal assignment of an 
object to a category. 

The interview question with which we 
prefaced our requests for self-assignment 
to a class was less an attempt to sort out 
respondents who were class-conscious in 
the old militant sense than to improve 
upon the Centers technique by distin- 
guishing a group for whom the notion of 
class was most salient and self-alloca- 
tion most nearly habitual. With this 
limited objective in mind, we shall speak 
of “class awareness” rather than “class 
consciousness.” However, it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that we have to some 
degree “tightened the ring” on a small 
group of people who may be sufficiently 
class-conscious to merit the term: we 
would expect the two thirds of our sam- 
ple who admitted class awareness to 
contain most of them. Therefore, we may 
take our measure of awareness as a serv- 


It should be emphasized that it is difficult to attach any unequivocal meaning at this point 
to the absolute magnitude of coefficients of the relationship between status and attitudes or the vote. 
Given its operational definition, status polarization can show a hypothetical variation between .00 
and 1 .00. However, it is clear that the absolute magnitude of any coefficient is a function of the de- 
pendent variables employed. 

Centers, op. p. 28. See also pp. 74-76. 
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Status-vote and Status-attitude Relationships for White Males 

ACCORDING TO AwaRENESS OF SOCIAL CLASS 




Attitudes, 

1956 



1956 

presidential 

vote 

Item (b) 
Government 
guarantee of 
employment 

Item (d) 
Government 
medical 
aid 

Item (k) 
Government 
vs. private 
industry 

Aware of social 
class 

Unaware of social 
class 

.20 

(N = 358) 

.07 

(N = 207) 

.17 

(N = 430) 

.09 

(N = 228) 

.22 

(N = 416) 

.12 

(N = 227) 

.08 

(N = 388) 

-.01 

(N = 203) 


The cell entry indicates the for the relationship between subjective status and vote or atti- 
tudes; the number of cases is included for each coefficient. 


iceable individual measure relating to 
status polarization. 

We lack the data from earlier samples 
requisite to test the hypothesis that 
fluctuation in our measure of status po- 
larization would be directly reflected in 
variation in class awareness over a period 
of time. But with minimal inference we 
may substitute a cross-sectional test for 
a longitudinal one. If our measure of 
awareness is reliable and our concept of 
status polarization meaningful, w^e 
should expect higher status-attitude and 
status- vote relationships within the 
group of people who are aware of class 
than within the group who are unaware. 

Table 2 provides some support for this 
proposition. While the low general level 
of relationships between status and our 
dependent variables coupled with the 
large proportion of the sample who re- 
ported being “aware’ ^ imposes a ceiling 
on variation, there is indication that lack 
of awareness of class reduces the likeli- 
hood that the respondent will hold be- 
liefs and will vote along lines most “ap- 
propriate'' for his subjective class group. 
A more differentiated measure of aware- 
ness might show bigger differences in re- 


lationships between these groups. How- 
ever, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
status polarization in a society will re- 
flect, over time, the varying extent and 
intensity of awareness of social class 
among its members. 

Some Determinants of 
Status Polarization 

We turn now to the consideration of 
some of the factors that may account for 
variations in status polarization. With- 
out a more adequate accumulation of 
data, we cannot pursue the argument 
closely at an empirical level. However, 
initial and cursory speculation will serve 
to mark out directions for investigation. 

WT assume that status polarization in 
a society reflects concern about the allo- 
cation of rewards and deprivations across 
the status continuum. In modern western 
democracies this concern has been pri- 
marily economic, directed at the dis- 
tribution of wealth. Under prevailing ex- 
pectations the inequity represented by a 
bimodal distribution of wealth would un- 
doubtedly be accompanied by status 
polarization as well. Conversely, in the 
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United States the expansion of a middle 
class engaged in service occupations 
which fail to fit the old ownership-pro- 
letariat cleavage may currently be func- 
tioning to set upper limits on the po- 
larization potential of the society* 

In the shorter term, given a fairly con- 
stant pattern of wealth distribution, we 
would predict that polarization would in- 
crease in time of depression and decrease 
in periods of prosperity. The net decline 
of status polarization which we have seen 
in relevant attitudes between 1945 and 
1956 lends credence to such a proposi- 
tion, if we consider the general increase 
in prosperity which has characterized the 
period since the depression of the 1930’s. 

However, the sharp crest attained by 
status-vote relationships in 1948 suggests 
that this decline in attitude polarization 
may not have been monotonic during the 
intervening period. On the other hand, 
the mild levelling of the economy in the 
reconversion period between the end of 
the war boom and the recession of 1949 
would hardly seem sufficient, in itself, to 
generate the rapid increase in polariza- 
tion suggested by our data. We conclude 
that a single-factor theory is oversimpli- 
fied and that we must cope with a more 
complex explanatory burden. 

Consideration of the effects which war 
may have on status polarization is an 
obvious first step toward explanation of 
our data and consequent modification of 
our theory. Even an overseas war, it 
must be conceded, has a major impact on 
any population involved; yet this impact, 
in contrast to that of a depression, is less 
clearly distributed along status lines. 
Pressing questions of foreign policy 
eclipse those concerns of domestic eco- 
nomics which lead so directly to cleavage 
among status-interest groups. Therefore, 
we would propose that war and the pre- 
eminence of foreign policy considerations 
may act to reduce status polarization 
temporarily. For the case in point we 
would suggest that polarization tend- 
encies carrying over from the depression 


were dampened by the national crisis im- 
posed by World War II but rebounded 
toward their prewar level after that con- 
flict was concluded. 

The temporary evaporation of the 
most burdensome foreign problems, along 
with the sudden unleashing of pent-up 
class-relevant actions, particularly the 
great postwar strikes in major industries, 
the struggle in Congress to place legis- 
lative controls on the activities of labor 
unions, and the development of first anx- 
ieties concerning an ^hnevitable^’ post- 
war depression, all must have contrib- 
uted to a rise in the relative salience of 
domestic economic issues which had re- 
mained dormant during the war. After 
the 1948 peak of status polarization, we 
may speculate that the renewal of the 
threat of global war along with the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea ought to 
have acted, in concert with increasing 
prosperity, to depress the level of status 
polarization once again. 

If war and the consequent prominence 
of foreign-policy concerns do in fact work 
toward a reduction of polarization, we 
should be able to find traces of this ef- 
fect in our 1956 sample, who were inter- 
viewed at a time when many voters were 
still apprehensive about war. It would 
follow from our argument that respond- 
ents showing marked concern over for- 
eign policy could not be expected to vote 
in accordance with their subjective class 
position, whether or not they were aware 
of that position. On the other hand, re- 
spondents who were aware of their self- 
assigned status and for whom domestic 
policy controversies were more salient 
than foreign affairs and the possibility 
of war should show a higher status-vote 
relationship than that found in the total 
sample. 

In the 1956 interview a series of open- 
ended questions which enabled the re- 
spondent to volunteer comments on as- 
pects of the current political scene which 
were important for him permitted us to 
lest this proposition. Table 3 bears out 
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TABLE 3 

Status-role Relationships for 
White Males according to 
Relative Concern over Domestic 
OR Foreign Issues^* 



Higher 

domestic 

Equiva- 

Higher 

foreign 


issue 

lent 

issue 


concern 

concern 

concern 

Aware of 




social class 

.25 

.20 

.00 


(N = 191) (N=105) (N-62) 

Unaware of 




social class 

.04 

.14 

-.02 

I 

(N = 99) 

(N-74) 

(N=34) 


* The cell entry indicates the for the rela- 
tionship between subjective status and vote or 
attitudes; the number of cases is included for 
each coefficient. 

our speculations rather well. While it 
represents once again a cross-sectional 
rather than a longitudinal test, we can 
infer that, other things equal, status po- 
larization will vary inversely with the 
salience of war over a period of time. 

Other political factors in addition to 
the intrusion of foreign policy may affect 
the level of polarization or act to disturb 
the correspondence between attitudinal 
polarization and the status- vote relation- 
ship. For example, rapid changes in 
degree of attitudinal polarization may 
be reflected only imperfectly in voting 
behavior due to loyalties which have 
grown up between the voter and a par- 
ticular political party. Thus, theories of 
voting behavior which imply, by suggest- 
ing that status can affect the vote only 


as an expression of economic self-interest, 
that the level of attitudinal polarization 
is an upper limit for a status-vote rela- 
tionship, are not entirely adequate; we 
can imagine conditions under which 
party identifications born in time of 
polarization could conserve a status- 
vote relationship after relevant status 
attitudes had faded. 

Other prominent elements in the elec- 
tion situation may tend to mitigate the 
simple expression of economic interest. 
A magnetic presidential candidate can 
have a broad public appeal which defies 
status lines. It is at least suggestive that 
three of the four elections recorded in 
Figure 2 were dominated by such per- 
sonalities, while it is the remaining elec- 
tion in 1948 which produced the high- 
water point of the status-vote trend line. 
Once again we may turn to our 1956 
data for evidence concerning the degree 
to which the personal characteristics of 
the candidates may draw the attention 
of the voters away from domestic eco- 
nomic concerns and thereby weaken 
status voting. Table 4, constructed on 
the basis of volunteered comments simi- 
lar to those in Table 3, offers some sup- 
port for this proposition, although the 
differences generated are less sharp than 
in the case where the intruding factor is 
concern over foreign affairs.^‘^ 

Another type of political factor which 
must serve to set varying limits on the 
status-vote relationship over time is the 
convergence and divergence of the do- 
mestic-policy positions of the two major 
parties. However high the level of atti- 
tudinal polarization in the society, the 
impact of status on vote decision is de- 


It is interesting to note that further combination of political orientations of this sort can pro- 
duce a “purified’’ group for whom the status-vote relationship is extremely high. Another category 
of volunteered response not subsumed under the domestic-issue comments treated above covers 
those cases in which a party or a candidate is seen to support or discriminate against — in economic 
terms — some group in the society such as the “working man,” the “aged,” etc. If we isolate an ex- 
treme group of 60 “aware” voters who gave the most frequent group references and domestic-issue 
comments, while giving a minimum of responses concerning foreign issues or the candidates, we find 
a of .49 between subjective status and vote, in contrast with the coefficient of .16 for white male 
voters over the total sample in 1956. 
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Status-vote Relationships for White Males 

ACCORDING TO RELATIVE CONCERN OVER 

Domestic Issues as Opposed to Interest in the Candidates 



High 

domestic 

issue 

concern 

Balanced 
candidate 
interest & 
domestic issue 

concern 

High 

candidate 

interest 

Aware of 

.30 

.21 

.17 

social class 

(N = 87) 

(N = 103) 

(N = 159) 

Unaware of 

.06 

.10 

.04 

social class 

II 

(N = 76) 

(N = 81) 


* The cell entry indicates the for the relationship between subjective status and vote or atti- 
tudes; the number of cases is included for each coefEcient. 


pendent on the degree to which the 
political parties proffer clear and equally 
polarized policy alternatives. Where 
party differences with regard to eco- 
nomic philosophy are not perceived by 
the electorate, political translations from 
attitude to vote will lose any discern- 
ible status significance. 

It is likely that differences between the 
parties on status-relevant economic is- 
sues had by 1956 reached a decade’s low. 
However, since our respondents were 
asked for each of our three questions on 
economic policy whether or not they saw 
differences in the way in which the two 
parties would handle the problem, we 
can inquire whether the status-vote re- 
lationship is not highest among people 
in the sample who still perceive these 
differences between the parties. 

If we include the variable of class 
awareness as a precondition for meaning- 
ful status voting, we find the coefficients 


in Table 5 which clearly support the gen- 
eral argument. Of course, discrimina- 
tion between the two parties with regard 
to domestic policy may accompany high 
salience of domestic issues, both at the 
objective policy level and in the reflec- 
tion of these differences in perceptions of 
an interested segment of the electorate. 
Therefore, Table 5 is, in conjunction 
with Tables 3 and 4, part of a larger 
whole. If the salience of domestic issues 
rests at a constant level over a period of 
time, any tendency for the two parties 
to climb on the same domestic-policy 
bandwagon in appealing for public sup- 
port must act as a force reducing status 
polarization of the vote. 

By reflecting on some of the factors 
which must influence status polarization, 
we have been able to sort out of our 1956 
sample a group for whom status remains 
a significant determinant of vote, despite 
the general decline of predictive efficacy 


Similar differences are evident in data from the Survey Research Center study of the 1952 
election, although we lack in this case the variable of class awareness with which to sharpen the 
findings. Among people who saw differences between the two parties on general policy with regard 
to the degree of government welfare activity, the status- vote relationship was .41(rj3) as opposed 
to .19 among those who failed to discriminate between the parlies at this point. 
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TABLE 5^ 


Status- VOTE Relationships for White Males 

ACCORDING to PERCEPTION OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 

Parties on Three Domestic Issues 



Perceived 

no 

differences 

Perceived 

differences 

on one or more 

issues 

Aware of 

04 

.26 

social class 

(N = 94) 

(N = 263) 

Unaware of 

oo 

p 

.03 

social class 

(N = 75) 

(N = 131) 


The cell entry indicates the for the relationship between subjective status and vote or atti- 
tudes; the number of cases is included for each coefiicient. 


of status over the total sample. Some of 
these factors, such as the intrusion of 
war, are likely to reduce the general level 
of polarization in the society as a whole. 
Others which we have discussed may in- 
tervene to disturb the direct translation 
of economic attitudes into political ac- 
tion. Both types of factors must be 
examined in detail if we are to piece 
together an understanding of the vary- 
ing role of status differences in public life 
over time. 

Summary 

By replicating, after the lapse of a 
decade, the Richard Centers study of 
relationships between objective and psy- 
chological status on the one hand and 
certain attitudes and the vote on the 
other, we have demonstrated consider- 
able variability in the strength of these 


relationships. We have proposed that 
such variability be exploited as a tool by 
investigators who wish to bring some 
empirical 'Teality testing^’ to dynamic 
theories of class and status. Toward this 
end, we have tried to show the clear re- 
lationships between this ^ ^status polari- 
zation” as a property of a social system 
and the concept of individual class con- 
sciousness prominent in such dynamic 
theory. 

Finally, we have taken recent varia- 
tion in status polarization as the basis for 
a preliminary discussion of some of the 
factors which seem to determine its level, 
as measured by either status-attitudes 
or status-vote relationships at any point 
in time. We assume that investigation 
proceeding along such lines may increase 
our general understanding of the long- 
term effect of status position on political 
attitudes and behavior. 
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SOCIALIZATION AND SOCIAL CLASS THROUGH 
TIME AND SPACE By Urie Bronfenhrenner 


I. Background and Resources 

During the past dozen years, a class 
struggle has been taking place in Ameri- 
can social psychology — a struggle, fortu- 
nately, not between but about social 
classes. In the best social revolutionary 
tradition the issue was joined with a 
manifesto challenging the assumed supe- 
riority of the upper and middle classes 
and extolling the neglected virtues of the 
working class. There followed a success- 
ful revolution with an overthrow of the 
established order in favor of the vic- 
torious proletariat, which then reigned 
supreme — at least for a time. These 
dramatic changes had, as always, their 
prophets and precursors, but they 
reached a climax in 1946 with the publi- 
cation of Davis and Havighurst’s influ- 
ential paper on ^ ^Social Class and Color 
Differences in Child Rearing/^ ^ The 
paper cited impressive statistical evi- 
dence in support of the thesis that mid- 
dle-class parents ^^place their children 
under a stricter regimen, with more frus- 
tration of their impulses than do lower- 
class parents.’^ For the next eight years, 
the Davis-FIavighurst conclusion was 
taken as the definitive statement of class 


differences in socialization. Then, in 1954, 
came the counterrevolution; Maccoby 
and Gibbs published the first report ^ of a 
study of child-rearing practices in the 
Boston area which, by and large, con- 
tradicted the Chicago findings: in gen- 
eral, middle-class parents were found to 
be ^‘more permissive’’ than those in the 
lower class. 

In response, one year later, Havig- 
hurst and Davis ^ presented a reanalysis 
of their data for a subsample more com- 
parable in age to the subjects of the Bos- 
ton study. On the basis of a careful com- 
parison of the two sets of results, they 
concluded that ^The disagreements be- 
tween the findings of the two studies are 
substantial and large” and speculated 
that these differences might be attribu- 
table either to genuine changes in child- 
rearing practices over time or to techni- 
cal difficulties of sampling and item 
equivalence. 

A somewhat different view, however, 
was taken by Sears, Llaccoby, and 
Levin ^ in their final report of the Boston 
study. They argued that Davis and 
Havighurst’s interpretation of the Chi- 
cago data as reflecting greater permis- 
siveness for the working-class parent was 


This article was prepared especially for this volume. It was made possible only by the work of others; 
for, in effect, it is a synthesis of the contribution of a score of investigators over a score of years. 
The author is particularly grateful to Nancy Bayley, Melvin L. Kohn, Richard A. Littnian, Daniel R. 
Miller, Fred L. Strodtbeck, Guy E. Swanson, and Martha S. White, who made available copies of 
their research reports prior to publication. For their invaluable suggestions, he is also indebted to 
John E. Anderson, Wesley Allinsmith, Alfred L. Baldwin, John A. Clausen, Robert J. Havighurst, 
Harry Levin, Eleanor E. Maccoby, and Theodore M. Newxomb. 


^ A. Davis and R. J. Havighurst, “Social Class and Color Differences in Child Rearing,” Am. 
Social . Rev., 1948, XI, 698-710. 

2 E. E. Maccoby, P. K. Gibbs, and the staff of the Laboratory of Human Development at Harvard 
University, ^‘Methods of Child Rearing in Two Social Classes,” in W. E. Martin and C, B. Standler 
(eds.), Readings in Child Development (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1954). 

3 Havighurst and Davis, “A comparison of the Chicago and Harvard Studies of Social Class 
Differences in Child Rearing,” Am. Social. Rev., 1955, XX, 438-442. 

^ R. R. Sears, Maccoby, and H. Levin, Patterns of Child Rearing (Evanston, Hi.: Row, Peterson 
& Co., 1957). 
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unwarranted on two counts. First, they 
cited the somewhat contrasting results of 
still another research — that of Klatskin ^ 
in support of the view that class differ- 
ences in feeding, weaning, scheduling, 
and toilet training ^'are not very stable 
or customary/^ Second, they contended 
that the Chicago findings of greater free- 
dom of movement for the lower-class 
child were more properly interpreted not 
as ^^permissiveness’’ but as reflection 
of rejection, a pushing of the child out 
of the way.” Such considerations led the 
Boston investigators to conclude: 

This re-examination of the Chicago find- 
ings suggests quite clearly the same conclu- 
sion that must be reached from Klatskin’s 
study and from our own: the middle-class 
mothers were generally more permissive and 
less punitive toward their young children 
than were working-class mothers. Unfor- 
tunately, the opposite interpretation, as 
presented by Davis and Havighurst, has 
been widely accepted in education circles 
during the past decade. This notion of work- 
ing-class permissiveness has been attractive 
for various reasons. It has provided an easy 
explanation of why working-class children 
have lower academic achievement motiva- 
tion than do middle-class children — their 
mothers place less restrictive pressure on 
them. It has also provided a kind of com- 
pensatory comfort for those educators who 
have been working hard toward the goal of 
improving educational experiences for the 
noncollege-oriented part of the school pop- 
ulation. In effect, one could say, lower-class 
children may lack the so highly desirable 
academic motivation, but the lack stems 
from a “good” reason — the children were 
permissively reared,^ 


It would appear that there are a num- 
ber of unresolved issues between the 
protagonists of the principal points of 
view — issues both as to the facts and 
their interpretation. At such times it is 
not unusual for some third party to 
attempt a reappraisal of events in a 
broader historical perspective with the 
aid of documents and information pre- 
viously not available. It is this which 
the present writer hopes to do. He is 
fortunate in having at his disposal ma- 
terials not only from the past and pres- 
ent, but also seven manuscripts unpub- 
lished at the time of this writing, which 
report class differences in child-rearing 
practices at four different places and five 
points in time. To begin with, Bayiey 
and Schaefer ^ have reanalyzed data from 
the Berkeley Growth Study to provide in- 
formation on class differences in mater- 
nal-behavior ratings made from 1928 to 
1932, when the children in the study 
were under three years old, and again 
from 1939 to 1942, when most of them 
were about ten years old. Information 
on maternal behavior in this same locale 
as of 1953 comes from a recent report by 
Martha Sturm White ® of class differ- 
ences in child-rearing practices for a 
sample of preschoolers in Palo Alto and 
environs. jMiller and Swanson have 
made available relevant data from their 
two comprehensive studies of families 
in Detroit, one based on a stratified 
sample of families with children up to 
19 years of age,® the other a specially 
selected sample of boys, ages 12 to 14 
years.^® Limited information on another 


5 E. H. Klatskin, “Shifts in Child Care Practices in Three Social Classes under an Infant Care 
Program of Flexible Methodology,” Ant. J. Ortliopsychiat 1952, XXII, 52-61. 

^ Sears, hlaccoby, and Levin, op. cU., pp. 446-447. 

N. Bayiey and E. S. Schaefer, “Relationships between Socioeconomic Variables and the Behavior 
of Mothers toward Young Children,” unpublished manuscript, 1957. 

® M. S. White, “Social Class, Child Rearing Practices, and Child Behavior,” Am. Social. Rev. 
1957, XXII, 704-712. 

° D. R. hiiller and G. E. Swanson, The Changing American Parent (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons,, Inc., in press). 

Miller and Swanson, Inner Conflict and Defense (New York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc., to be pub- 
lished in 1959). 
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sample of adolescent boys comes from 
Strodtbeck’s investigation of “Family 
Interaction, Values, and Achievement’’.^^ 
Also, Littman, ]\Ioore, and Pierce- 
Jones have recently completed a sur- 
vey of child-rearing practices in Eugene, 
Oregon for a random sample of parents 
with children from two weeks to 14 
years of age. Finally, Kohn reports a 
comparison of child-training values 
among working and middle-class moth- 
ers in Washington, D.C. 

In addition to these unpublished 
sources, the writer has made use of nine 
published researches. In some instances 
— notabty for the monumental and re- 
grettably neglected Anderson report — 
data were reanalyzed and significance 
tests computed in order to permit closer 
comparison with the results of other in- 
vestigations. A full list and summary 
description of all the studies utilized in 
the present review appear in Table 1. 
Starred items designate the researches 
which, because they contain reasonably 
comparable data, are used as the princi- 
pal bases for analysis. 

II. Establishing Comparable 
Social-class Groupings 

Although in most of the studies under 
consideration the investigators have 


based their classification of socioeco- 
nomic status (SES) explicitly or im- 
plicitly on the criteria proposed by War- 
ner, there was considerable variation 
in the number of social class categories 
employed. Thus, in the Anderson report 
data were analyzed in terms of seven 
SES levels, the New York survey dis- 
tinguished five, the second Chicago and 
the two Detroit studies each had four, 
and Klatskin used three. The majority, 
however, following the precedent of 
Havighurst and Davis, differentiated two 
levels only — middle vs. lower or working 
class. Moreover, all of these last studies 
have been reanalyzed or deliberately de- 
signed to facilitate comparison with each 
other. We have already mentioned 
Havighurst and Davis’ efforts in this 
regard, to which the Boston group con- 
tributed by recalculating their data in 
terms of medians rather than means. 
Both White and Littman et al. were in- 
terested in clarifying the contradictions 
posed by the Chicago and Boston studies 
and hence have employed many of the 
same indices. As a result, both necessity 
and wisdom call for dropping to the low- 
est common denominator and reanalyz- 
ing the results of the remaining re- 
searches in terms of a two-level classi- 
fication of socioeconomic status. 


F. L Strodtbeck, 'Eamily Interaction, Values, and Achievement,’’ in A. L. Baldwin, Bronfen- 
brenner, D C. McClelland, and F. L. Strodtbeck, Talent and Society (Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., 1958). 

12 R. A. Littman, R. A. Moore, and J. Pierce-Jones, “Social Class Differences in Child Rearing: 
A Third Community for Comparison with Chicago and Newton, Massachusetts,” Am. Social. Rev., 
1957, XXII, 694-704. 

1® M. L. Kohn, “Social Class and Parental Values,” paper read at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Sociological Society, Washington, D.C,, August, 27-29, 1957. 

1*1 H. E. Anderson (Chrmn.), The Voting Child in the Home, report of the Committee on the Infant 
and Preschool Child, White House Conference on Child Health and Protection (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century, 1936) ; A. L. Baldwin, J. Kalhorn, and F. H. Breese, Patterns of Parent Behavior, 
Psychol. Monogr., 1945, LVIII, No. 3 (Whole No. 268): W. E. Boek, E. D. Lawson, A. Yankhauer, 
and M. B. Sussman, Social Class, Maternal Health, and Child Care (Albany: New York State De- 
partment of Health, 1957); Davis and Havighurst, op. cit.; E. M. Duvall, “Conceptions of Par- 
enthood,” Am. J. Social, 1946-1947, LII, 190-192; Klatskin, op. cit.; E. E. Maccoby and P. K. 
Gibbs, op. cit.; D. C. McClelland, A. Rindlisbacher, and R.DeCharms, “Religious and Other Sources 
of Parental Attitudes toward Independence Training,” in McClelland (ed.), Studies in Motivation 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955); Sears, Maccoby, and Levin, op. cit. 

W. L. Warner, M. Meeker, and others, Social Claims in America (Chicago: Science Reseaich 
Associates, 1949). 

Sears, Maccoby, and Levin, op. cit., p, 427. 
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In most instances, the delicate ques- 
tion of where to establish the cutting 
point was readily resolved. The crux of 
the distinction between middle and 
working class in ail four of the studies 
employing this dichotomous break lies 
in the separation between white- and 
blue-collar workers. Fortunately, this 
same differentiation was made at some 
point along the scale in each of the other 
researches included in the basic analysis. 
Thus, for the several studies using four 
levels of classification (upper and lower 
middle, upper and lower lower), the split 
occurred, as might be expected, between 
the two middle categories. For the New 
York State sample an examination of 
the occupations occurring at each of the 
five class levels used pointed to a cutting 
point between Classes III and IV. Klat- 
skin, in comparing the social-class group- 
ings of the New Haven study with the 
middle and lower classes of the original 
Chicago research, proposed a division 
between the first and second of her three 
SES levels, and we have followed her 
recommendation. Finally, for the seven- 
step scale of the Anderson report, the 
break was made between Classes III and 
IV, placing major clerical workers, 
skilled mechanics and retail business 
men in the middle class, and farmers, 
minor clerical positions, and semiskilled 
occupations in the working class. 

In all of the above instances it was, of 
course, necessary to compute anew per- 
centages and average scores for the two 
class levels and to calculate tests of 
significance (almost invariably two- 
tailed test, with Fisher-Yates correction 
for continuity). These computations, the 
results of which appear in the tables to 
follow, were performed for the following 
samples: National I~IV, New Haven I, 
Detroit I and II, and Upstate New York. 
All other figures and significance tests 
cited are taken from the original reports. 


The effort to make the division be- 
tween middle and working class at simi- 
lar points for the basic samples, however 
successful it may have been, does not 
eliminate many other important sources 
of difference among the several re- 
searches. We now turn briefly to a con- 
sideration of these. 

III. Problems of Comparability 

The difficulties involved in comparing 
the results of more than a dozen studies 
conducted at different times and places 
for somewhat different purposes are at 
once formidable, delicate, and perilous. 
First of all, even when similar areas are 
explored in the interview, there is the 
problem of variation in the wording of 
questions. Indeed, however marked the 
changes may be in child-rearing prac- 
tices over time, they are not likely to be 
any more dramatic than the contrasts 
in the content and, above ail, connota- 
tion of the queries put to mothers by 
social scientists from one decade to the 
next. Thus, the comprehensive report 
from the first White House Conference 
which covered the gamut from the num- 
ber of children having rattles and chang- 
ing their underwear to the number of 
toothbrushes by age, and the times the 
child was frightened by storms (analyzed 
by seven SES levels), says not a murmur 
about masturbation or sex play. Ten 
years later, in Chicago, six questions 
were devoted to this topic, including 
such items as: ‘^How did you frighten 
them out of the habit?’ ^ and ^WTat 
physical methods did you use (such as 
tight diaper, whipping them, tying their 
hands, and so forth)?” In the next dec- 
ade the intervievrer in the Boston study 
(perhaps only a proper Bostonian) was 
more restrained, or simply less interested. 
He asked only twm questions: first, 
whether the mother noticed the child 


Duvall, op, cit.. Miller and Swanson, Inner Canjiict and Defense and The Changing A^nerican 
Parent, op. cit. 
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playing with himself; then, '^How im- 
portant do you feel it is to prevent this 
in a child?’’ Nor is the difficulty com- 
pletely eliminated in those all-too-few 
instances when a similar wording is em- 
ployed in two or more studies, for there 
is the very real possibility that in dif- 
ferent contexts the same words have 
different meanings. 

Serious problems arise from the lack 
of comparability not only in the ques- 
tions asked but also in the character of 
the samples employed. Havighurst and 
Davis, for example, point out that the 
Chicago and Boston samples had differ- 
ent proportions of cases in the two bot- 
tom categories of the Warner scale of 
occupations. According to the investi- 
gators’ reports, the Palo Alto and Eugene 
studies deviated even further in both 
directions, with the former containing 
few families from the lowest occupational 
categories, and the Oregon group exceed- 
ing previous studies in representation 
from these same bottom levels. The 
authors of several studies also call atten- 
tion to the potential importance of exist- 
ing differences in ethnicity, religious 
background, suburban vs. urban resi- 
dence, and strength of mobility strivings. 

A source of variation perhaps not suf- 
ficiently emphasized in these and other 
reports is the manner in which cases 
were selected. As Davis and Havighurst 
properly pointed out in their original 
publication, their sample was subject to 
possible bias “in the direction of getting 
a middle-class group which had been 
subjected to the kind of teaching about 
child rearing which is prevalent among 
the middle-class people who send their 
children to nursery schools.” Equally 
important may be the relatively high 
proportion in the Chicago lower-class 
sample of mothers coming from East 
European and Irish background, or the 
four-year discrepancy in the average ages 
of the mothers at the two-class levels. 
The first New Haven sample consisted 
entirely of mothers enrolled in the Yale 


Rooming-in Project who were suf&ciently 
interested to bring the baby back for a 
check-up a year after mother and child 
had left the hospital. As Klatskin recog- 
nized, this selectivity probably resulted 
in a “sample composed of the families 
most sympathetic to rooming-in ideol- 
ogy,” a fact which, as she noted, was 
reflected in her research results. White’s 
Palo Alto group consisted solely of 
mothers of only one child, most of whom 
were expecting a second oft'spring; cases 
were recruited from a variety of sources 
including friends, neighbors, personnel 
managers, nursery school teachers, Pub- 
lic Health nurses, and maternal prenatal 
exercises classes. In short, virtually every 
sample had its special eccentricities. For 
some of these, one could guess at the ex- 
tent and direction of bias; in others, the 
importance or effect of the selective 
features remains a mystery. Our diffi- 
culties, then, derive as much from igno- 
rance as from knowledge — a fact which 
is underscored by the absence, for many 
of the samples, of such basic demographic 
information as the distribution of sub- 
jects by age and sex. 

It is dear that many factors, some 
known and many more unknown, may 
operate to produce differences in results 
from one sample to the next. It is hardly 
likely, however, that these manifold in- 
fluences will operate in a consistent di- 
rection over time or space. The possi- 
bility of obtaining interpretable findings, 
therefore, rests on the long chance that 
major trends, if they exist, will be suf- 
ficiently marked to override the effects 
of bias arising from variations in sam- 
pling and method. This is a rash and op- 
timistic hope, but — somewhat to our own 
surprise — it seems to have been real- 
ized, at least in part, in the analyses that 
follow. 

IV. Social Class Dillerences in 
Infant Care, 1930-1955 

In interpreting reports of child-rearing 
practices it is essential to distinguish be- 
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tween the date at which the information 
was obtained and the actual period to 
which the information refers. This cau- 
tion is particularly relevant in dealing 
with descriptions of infant care for chil- 
dren who (as in the Eugene or Detroit 
studies) may be as old as 12 , 14, or 18 at 
the time of the interview. In such in- 
stances it is possible only to guess at the 
probable time at which the practice oc- 
curred by making due allowances for the 
age of the child. The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that none of the 
studies reports SES differences by age. 
The best one can do, therefore, is to esti- 
mate the median age of the group and 
from this approximate the period at 
which the practice may have taken place. 
For example, the second Detroit sam- 
ple, which ranged in age from birth to 
18 years, would have a median age of 
about nine. Since the field work was 
done in 1953, we estimate the date of 
feeding and weaning practices as about 
1944.^® It should be recognized, however, 
that the practices reported range over a 
considerable period extending from as 
far back as 1935 to the time of the inter- 
view in 1953. Any marked variation in 
child-rearing practices over this period 
could produce an average figure which 
would in point of fact be atypical for the 
middle year 1944. We shall have occa- 
sion to point to the possible operation of 
this effect in some of the data to follow. 

If dates of practices are estimated by 
the method outlined above, we find 
that the available data describe social- 
class differences in feeding, weaning, and 
toilet training for a period from about 
1930 to 1955. The relevant information 
appears in Tables 2 through 4. 

It is reasonable to suppose that a 


mother’s reports of whether or not she 
employed a particular practice would be 
somewhat more reliable than her esth 
mate of when she began or discontinued 
that practice. This expectation is borne 
out by the larger number of statistically 
significant differences in tables present- 
ing data on prevalence (Tables 2 and 3) 
rather than on the timing of a particular 
practice (Tables 4-6). On the plausible 
assumption that the former data are 
more reliable, we shall begin our discus- 
sion by considering the results on fre- 
quency of breast feeding and scheduled 
feeding, which appear in Tables 2 and 3. 

General Trends. We may begin by 
looking at general trends over time irre- 
spective of social-class level. These ap- 
pear in column 6 of Tables 2 and 3. 
The data for breast feeding are highly 
irregular, but there is some suggestion 
of decrease in this practice over the 
years.^® In contrast, self-demand feed- 
ing is becoming more common. In both 
instances the trend is more marked (col- 
umn 8) in the middle class; in other 
words, it is they especially who are doing 
the changing. This fact is reflected even 
more sharply in column 9 which high- 
lights a noteworthy shift. Here we see 
that in the earlier period — roughly before 
the end of World War II — both breast 
feeding and demand feeding were less 
common among the middle class than 
among the working class. In the later 
period, however, the direction is re- 
versed; it is now the middle-class mother 
who more often gives her child the breast 
and feeds him on demand. 

The data on duration of breast feeding 
(Table 4) and on the timing of weaning 
and bowel training (Tables 5 and 6) 
simply confirm, somewhat less reliably, 


It is true that because of the rising birth rate after World War II the sample probably included 
more younger than older children, but without knowledge of the actual distribution by age we have 
hesitated to make further speculative adjustments. 

As indicated below, we believe that these irregularities are largely attributable to the highly 
selective character of a number of the samples (notably. New Haven I and Palo Alto) and that the 
downward trend in frequency and duration of breast feeding is probably more reliable than is re- 
flected in the data of Tables 2 and 4. 
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TABLE 2 

Frequency oe Breast Feeding 



2. 

Approx, 
date of 
practice 

No. of cases reporting 


Percentage breast fed 


1. 

Sample 

3. 

Total 

sam- 

ple 

4. 

Middle 

class 

5. 

Work- 

ing 

class 

6. 

Total 

sam- 

ple 

7. 

Middle 

class 

8. 9. 

Work- 

. ^ Dif- 

class * 

National I 

1930 

1856 

842 

1014 

80 

78 

82 

-4 t 

National II 

1932 

445 

201 

244 

40 

29 

49 

-20 t 

Chicago I 

1939 

100 

48 

52 

83 

83 

83 

0 

Detroit I 

1941 

112 

59 

53 

62 

54 

70 

-16 

Detroit II 

1944 

200 

70 

130 

Percentages not 

given 

+ 

Eugene 

1946-47 

206 

84 

122 

46 

40 

50 

-10 

Boston 

1947-48 

372 

198 

174 

40 

43 

37 

+6 

New Haven I 

1949-50 

222 

114 

108 

80 

85 

74 

+11 1 

Palo Alto 

1950 

74 

36 

38 

66 

70 

63 

+7 

Upstate New 
York 

1955 

1432 

594 

838 

24 

27 

21 

+6t 


* Minus sign denotes lower incidence for middle class than for working class, 
t Denotes difference significant at 5-percent level of confidence or better. 


TABLE 3 

Scheduled versus Self-demand Feeding 


1. 

Sample 

2. 

Approx, 
date of 
practice 

No. of cases reporting 

Percentage fed on demand 

3. 

Total 

sam- 

ple 

4. 

Middle 

class 

5. ! 

Work- 1 
ing ! 
class 

6. 

Total 

sam- 

ple 

7, 

Middle 

class 

8. 

Work- 

ing 

class 

9. 

Dif- 
ference * 

National I 

1932 

470 

208 

262 

16 

7 

23 

-16t 

Chicago I 

1939 

100 

48 

52 

25 

4 

44 

-40 t 

Detroit I 

1941 

297 

52 

45 

21 

12 

53 

-41 t 

Detroit II 

1944 

205 

73 

132 

55 

51 

58 

-7 

Boston 

1947-48 

372 

198 

174 

Percentages not given 

— 

New Haven I 

1949-50 

191 

117 

74 

65 

71 

54 

+17 

Palo Alto 

1950 

74 

36 

38 

59 

64 

55 

+9 


* Minus sign denotes lower incidence of self-demand feeding in middle class, 
t Denotes difference signifiicant at 5-percent level of confidence or better. 
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Duration of Breast Feeding 
(for those breast fed) 



Approx, 
date of 
practice 

No. of cases ft 

Median duration in months 

Sample 

Total 

sam- 

ple 

Middle 

class 

Work- 

ing 

class 

Total 

sam- 

ple 

Middle 

class 

Work- 

ing 

class 

Dif- 

ference 

National II * 

1930 

1488 

654 

834 

6.6 

6.2 

7.5 

-Lot 

Chicago I 

1939 

83 

40 

43 

3.5 

3.4 

3.5 

-.1 

Detroit I * 

1941 

69 

32 

37 

3.3 

2.8 

5.3 

-2.5 

Eugene 

1946-47 

95 

34 

61 

3.4 

3.2 

3.5 

-.3 

Boston 

1947-48 

149 

85 

64 

2.3 

2.4 

2.1 

+.3 

New Haven I * 
Upstate New 

1949-50 

177 

97 

80 

3.6 

4.3 

3.0 

+1.3 

York 

1955 

299 

145 

154 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

+ .1 


* Medians not given in original report but estimated from data cited, 
t Denotes difference significant at 5-percent level if confidence or better. 

** Minus sign denotes shorter duration for middle class than for working class, 
tt Number of cases for Chicago, Eugene, Boston, and Upstate New York estimated from per- 
centages cited. 


all of the above trends. There is a general 
tendency in both social classes to wean 
the child earlier from the breast but, 
apparently, to allow him to suck from a 
bottle till a somewhat later age. Since no 
uniform reference points were used for 
securing information on toilet training 
in the several studies (i.e., some investi- 
gators report percentage training at six 
months, others at ten months, still others 
at 12 or 18 months), Table 6 shows only 
the direction of the difference between 
the two social classes. All these figures 
on timing point to the same generaliza- 
tion. In the earlier period, middle-class 
mothers were exerting more pressure; 
they weaned their children from the 
breast and bottle and carried out bowel 
and bladder training before their work- 
ing-class counterparts. But in the last 
ten years the trend has been reversed — 


it is. now the middle-class mother who 
trains later. 

These consistent trends take on richer 
significance in the light of Wolfenstein’s 
impressive analysis of the content of 
successive editions of the United States 
Children's Bureau bulletin on Infant 
Care, She describes the period 1929-38 
(which corresponds to the earlier time 
span covered by our data) as charac- 
terized by: 

... a pervasive emphasis on regularity, doing 
everything by the clock. Weaning and intro- 
duction of solid foods are to be accomplished 
with great firmness, never yielding for a mo- 
ment to the baby's resistance. . . . bowel 
training . . . must be carried out with great 
determination as early as possible . . . The 
main danger which the baby presented at 
this time was that of dominating the parents. 
Successful child training meant winning out 


20 M. Wolfenstein, ‘Trends in Infant Care,” Am, J. OrthopsychiaL, 1953, XXIII, 120-130. Similar 
conclusions were drawn in an earlier report by Stendler surveying 60 years of child-training practices 
as advocated in three popular women’s magazines. Cf, C. B. Stendler, “Sixty Years of Child Training 
Practices,” J Pediatrics, 1950, XXXVI, 122-134. 
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TABLE 5 


Age at Completion of Weaning 
(either breast or bottle) 


Sample 

Approx 
date of 
practice 

No. of cases 

Median age in months 

Total 

sample 

Middle 

class 

Working 

class 

Total 

group 

Middle 

class 

Working 

class 

Difference 

Chicago I 

1940 

100 

48 

52 

11.3 

10.3 

12.3 

-2.0 t 

Detroit I 

1942 

69 

32 

37 

11.2 

10.6 

12.0 

-1.4 t 

Detroit II 

1945 

190 

62 

128 

— Under 12 months — 

— 

Eugene 

1947-48 

206 

85 

121 

13.6 

13.2 

14.1 

-.9 

Boston 

1948-49 

372 

198 

174 

12 3 

12.0 

12 6 

-.6 

New Haven I 

1949-50 

222 

114 

108 

— Over 12 months — 


Palo Alto 

1951 

68 

32 

36 

13.1 

14.4 

12.6 

+18 


* Minus sign denotes earlier weaning for middle than for working class, 
t Denotes difference significant at 5-percent level of confidence or better. 


TABLE 6 
Toilet Training 


Sample 

Approximate 

date 

practice 

begun 

No of cases 

Direction of relationship 

1 

Bowel 

training 

Bladder 

training 

Beginning 

bowel 

training 

End 

bowel 

training 

Beginning 

bladder 

training 

End 

bladder 

training 

National II 

1931 

2375 

2375 


-t 


— * ** 

National I 

1932 

494 

494 


— 



Chicago I 

1940 

100 

220t 

-t 

— 


+ t 

Detroit I 

1942 

no 

102 

— 

— 

+ 

— 

Detroit II 

1945 

216 

200 

+ t 


— 


Eugene 

1947-48 

206 

206 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

Boston 

1948-49 

372 


— 

+ t 



New Haven I 

1950-51 

214 


+ t 




Palo Alto 

1951 

73 


+ t 





* Minus sign indicates that middle class began or completed training earlier than lower class, 
t Denotes difference significant at 5-percent level of confidence or better. 

** Based on data from 1946 report. 


against the child in the struggle for domina- 
tion. 

In the succeeding period, however, 

, . . all this was changed. The child became 
remarkably harmless . . . His main active 
aim was to explore his world . . . When not 
engaged in exploratory undertakings, the 


baby needs care and attention; and giving 
these when he demands them, far from mak- 
ing him a tyrant, will make him less demand- 
ing later on. At this time mildness is advo- 
cated in all areas: thumbsucking and mas- 
turbation are not to be interfered with; 
weaning and toilet training are to be accom- 
plished later and more gently 


Wolfenstein, op. cit., p. 121, 
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The parallelism between preachment 
and practice is apparent also in the use 
of breast feeding. Up until 1945, ^'breast 
feeding was emphatically recommended,’^ 
with ‘Svarnings against early weaning.” 
By 1951, ^The long-term intransigence 
about breast feeding is relaxed.” States 
the bulletin edition of that year: “]\Ioth- 
ers who find bottle feeding easier should 
feel comfortable about doing it that 
way.” 

One more link in the chain of informa- 
tion completes the story. There is ample 
evidence that, both in the early and the 
later period, middle-class mothers were 
much more likely than working-class 
mothers to be exposed to current infor- 
mation on child care. Thus Anderson 
cites table after table showing that par- 
ents from higher SES levels read more 
books, pamphlets, and magazines, and 
listen to more radio talks on child care 
and related subjects. This in 19v32. Sim- 
ilarily, in the last five years. White, in 
California, and Boek, in New York, re- 
port that middle-class mothers are much 
more likely than those in the working 
class to read Spock’s best-seller. Baby and 
Child Care and similar publications. 

Our analysis suggests that the moth- 
ers not only read these books but take 
them seriously, and that their treatment 
of the child is affected accordingly. IM ore- 
over, middle-class mothers not only read 
more but are also more responsive; they 
alter their behavior earlier and faster 
than their working-class counterparts. 

In view of the remarkably close paral- 
lelism in changes over time revealed by 
Wolfenstein’s analysis and our own, we 
should perhaps not overlook a more re- 
cent trend clearly indicated in Wolfen- 
stein’s report and vaguely discernible as 
well in the data we have assembled. 
Wolfenstein asserts that, since 1950, a 
conservative note has crept into the 
child-training literature; “there is an at- 


tempt to continue . . . mildness, but not 
without some conflicts and misgivings . . . 
May not continued gratification lead to 
addiction and increasingly intensified 
demands?” In this connection it is 
perhaps no mere coincidence that the 
differences in the last column of Tables 2 
to 4 show a slight drop after about 1950; 
the middle class is still more ^fielaxed” 
than the working class, but the differ- 
ences are not so large as earlier. Once 
again, practice may be following preach- 
ment — now in the direction of introduc- 
ing more limits and demands — still 
within a permissive framework. We shall 
return to a consideration of this possi- 
bility in our discussion of class differ- 
ences in the training of children beyond 
two years of age. 

Taken as a whole, the correspondence 
between Wolfenstein’s data and our own 
suggests a general hypothesis extending 
beyond the confines of social class as 
such: child-rearing practices are likely to 
change most quickly in those segments oj 
society which have closest access and are 
most receptive to the agencies or agents of 
change (e.g., puhlic media^ clinics^ physi- 
cians, and counselors). From this point of 
view, one additional trend suggested by 
the available data is worthy of note: 
rural families appear to “lag behind the 
times” somewhat in their practices of 
infant care. For example, in Anderson’s 
beautifully detailed report, there is evi- 
dence that in 1932 farm families (Class 
IV in his sample) were still breast feed- 
ing their children more frequently but 
being less flexible in scheduling and toilet 
training than nonfarm families of roughly 
comparable socioeconomic status. Simi- 
larly, there are indications from Miller 
and Swanson’s second Detroit study 
that, with SES held constant, mothers 
with parents of rural background adhere 
to more rigid techniques of socializa- 
tion than their urban counterparts. 


^ Benjamin Spock, Baby and Child Care (New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1957). 
23 Wolfenstein, op. cit., p. 121. 
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Finally, the two samples in our data 
most likely to contain a relatively high 
proportion of rural families — Eugene, 
Oregon and Upstate New York — are also 
the ones which are slightly out of line in 
showing smaller differences in favor of 
middle-class permissiveness. 

The above observations call attention 
to the fact that the major time trends dis- 
cerned in our data, while impressive, are 
by no means uniform. There are several 
marked exceptions to the rule. True, 
some of these can be ^ ^explained’’ in 
terms of special features of the samples 
employed. A case in point is the New 
Haven study, which — in keeping with 
the rooming-in ideology and all that this 
implies — shows the highest • frequency 
and duration of breast feeding for the 
postwar period, as well as the greatest 
prevalence of feeding on demand re- 
ported in all the surveys examined. Other 
discrepancies may be accounted for, at 
least in part, by variations in time span 
encompassed by the data (National 1930 
vs. 1932), the demonstrated differential 
rate in breast feeding for first vs. later 
children (Palo Alto vs. National 1930 or 
Boston), ethnic differences (Boston vs. 
Chicago), contrasting ages of mothers in 
middle- vs. working-class samples (Chi- 
cago) , etc. All of these explanations, how- 
ever, are “after the fact” and must there- 
fore be viewed with suspicion. 

Summary. Despite our inability to ac- 
count with any confidence for all depar- 
tures from the general trend, we feel 
reasonably secure in our inferences about 
the nature of this trend. To recapitulate, 
over the last 25 years, even though 
breast feeding appears to have become 
less popular, American mothers — espe- 
cially in the middle class — are becoming 
increasingly permissive in their feeding 
and toilet-training practices during the 
first two years of the child’s life. The 
question remains whether this tendency 
is equally apparent in the training of the 
child as he becomes older. We turn next 
to a consideration of this issue. 


V. Class Differences in the 
Training of Children beyond 
THE Age of Two 

Once we leave the stage of infancy, 
data from different studies of child train- 
ing become even more difficult to com- 
pare. There are still greater variations 
in the questions asked from one research 
to the next, and results are reported in 
different types of units (e.g., relating 
scales with varying numbers of steps 
diversely defined). In some instances (as 
in the Chicago, Detroit II, and, appar- 
ently, Eugene surveys) the questions re- 
ferred not to past or current practices 
but to the mother’s judgment about 
what she would do at some later period 
when her child would be older. Also, when 
the samples include children of widely 
varying ages, it is often difficult to de- 
termine at what period the behavior 
described by the mother actually took 
place. Sometimes a particular age was 
specified in the interviewer’s question 
and when this occurred, we have made 
use of that fact in estimating the ap- 
proximate date of the practice. More 
often, however, such information was 
lacking. Accordingly, our time estimates 
must be regarded as subject to con- 
siderable error. Finally, even though 
we deal with substantially the same re- 
searches considered in the analysis of 
infant care, the total period encompassed 
by the data is appreciably shorter. This 
is so because the mothers are no longer 
being asked to recall how they handled 
their child in infancy; instead they are 
reporting behavior which is contempo- 
rary, or at least not far removed, from 
the time of the interview. 

All of these considerations combine to 
restrict severely our ability to identify 
changes in practices over time. Accord- 
ingly, the absence of evidence for such 
changes in some of the data is perhaps 
more properly attributed to the limita- 
tions of our measures than to the actual 
course of events. 




* Indicates difference between das- ' '^nificant at the S-percent level or better. 

t The difference between percentag, significant but the difference between ratings is significant at the S-percent level or better. 
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TABLE 8 

Restriction on Freedom oe Movement 



Approx. 

No. of 



Direction 

Sample 

date of 

cases 

Age 

Item 

of rela- 


practice 

reported 



tionship * 

National II 

1932 

2289 

1~5 

Play restricted to home yard 







Play restricted to block 

+ 





Play restricted to neighborhood 

+t 





No restriction on place of play 

+t 

National III 

1932 

669 

6-12 

Child goes to movie with parents 
Child goes to movie with other 

+ 





children 

+ 

National IV 

1932 

2414 

1-12 

Child goes to bed earlier 

+ 

Chicago 

1943 

100 

5 

Age at which child is allowed to 





go to movie alone or with other 
children 

+t 






Age at which child is allowed to 
go downtown 

Time at which children are ex- 

-t 





pected in at night 

+t 

New Haven I 

1949-50 

211 

1 

Definite bed time 

-t 

Boston 

1951-52 

372 

5 

Restriction on how far child may 
go from home 

Frequency of checking on child’s 

- 





whereabouts 






Strictness about bed time 
Amount of care taken by persons 






other than parents 

-t 

Detroit II 

1953 

136 

0-18 

Child supervised closely after 






12 years of age 

-t 

Palo Alto 

1953 

74 


Extent of keeping track of child 

0 


* Plus sign denotes greater restriction for middle class, 
t Denotes difference significant at S-percent level or better. 

** T^iC difference between percentages is not significant but the difference between mean ratings 
is significant at the 5-percent level or better. 


Permissiveness and Restriction on 
Freedom of Movement. The areas of 
impulse expression documented in Table 
7 reflect a continuity in treatment from 
babyhood into early childhood. With 
only one minor, statistically insignifi- 
cant exception, the results depict the 
middle-class parent as more permissive 
in all four spheres of activity: oral be- 
havior, toilet accidents, sex, and aggres- 
sion, There is no suggestion of a shift 
over the somewhat truncated time span. 
The now-familiar trend reappears, how- 


ever, in the data on restriction of freedom 
of movement shown in Table 8. 

In Table 8 we see a gradual shift over 
time with the middle class being more 
restrictive in the 1930’s and early 1940^s 
but becoming more permissive during 
the last decade. 

Training for Independence and 
Achievement. Thus far, the trends that 
have appeared point predominantly in 
one direction — increasing leniency on 
the part of middle-class parents. At the 
same time, careful consideration of the 
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nature of these data reveals that they 
are, in a sense, one-sided: they have been 
concerned almost entirely with the par- 
ents’ response to the expressed needs 
and wishes of the child. What about the 
child’s response to the needs and wishes 
of the parent, and the nature of these 
parental demands? The results presented 
in Table 9 are of especial interest since 
they shed light on all three aspects of 
the problem. What is more, they signal 
a dramatic departure from the hitherto 
unchallenged trend toward permissive- 
ness. 

Three types of questions have been 
asked with respect to independence 
training. The first is of the kind we have 
been dealing with thus far; for example, 
the Boston investigators inquired about 
the mother’s reaction to the child’s ex- 
pression of dependence (hanging on to 
the mother’s skirt, demanding attention, 
etc.). The results for this sort of query, 
shown in column 6 of Table 9, are con- 
sistent with previous findings for the 
postwar period; middle-class mothers are 
more tolerant of the child’s expressed 
needs than are working-class mothers. 
The second type of question deals with 
the child’s progress in taking care of him- 
self and assuming responsibility (col- 
umn 7). Here no clear trend is apparent, 
although there is some suggestion of 
greater solicitousness on the part of the 
middle-class mother. For example, in 
the 1932 material the middle-class child 
excelled in dressing and feeding himself 
only “partially,” not “completely.” In 
the 1935 Palo Alto study, the middle- 
class mother viewed her child as more 
dependent even though he was rated less 
so by the outside observer. It would ap- 
pear that middle-class mothers may be 
on the alert for signs of dependency and 
anxious lest they push too fast. 

Yet, as the data of column 8 clearly 
indicate, they push nevertheless. By and 


large, the middle-class mother expects 
more of her child than her working-class 
counterpart. All five of the statistically 
significant differences support this tend- 
ency and most of the remaining results 
point in the same direction. The conclusion 
is further underscored by the findings on 
class differences in parental aspirations for 
the child’s academic progress, shown in 
column 9. The only exception to the highly 
reliable trend is in itself noteworthy. In 
the Boston study, more middle-class 
mothers expected their children to go to 
college, but they were less likely to say 
that it was important for their child to 
do well in school. Are these mothers 
merely giving what they consider to be 
the socially acceptable response, or do 
they really, as Sears and his colleagues 
suggest, have less cause for concern be- 
cause their children are living up to ex- 
pectations? 

The preceding question raises an even 
broader and more significant issue. Our 
data indicate that middle-class parents 
are becoming increasingly permissive in 
response to the child’s expressed needs 
and desires. Yet, these same parents have 
not relaxed their high levels of expecta- 
tions for ultimate performance. Do we 
have here a typical instance of Bene- 
dict’s “discontinuity in cultural condi- 
tioning,” ^ with the child first being en- 
couraged in one pattern of response and 
then expected to perform in a'^very dif- 
ferent fashion? If so, there are days of 
disappointment ahead for middle-ctas^ 
fathers and mothers. Or, are there oth^-^ 
elements in the parent-child relationship 
of the middle-class family which impel 
the child to effort despite, or, perhaps, 
even because of, his early experiences of 
relatively uninhibited gratification? The 
data on class differences in techniques 
of discipline shed some light on this 
question. 

Techniques of Discipline. The most 


R. Benedict, “Continuities and Discontinuities in Cultural Conditioning,” Fsycimt., 1938, I, 
161-167. 
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* Plus sign denotes greater independence or achievement required for middle-class child, 
f Difference between classes significant at the 5-percent level or better. 

** This is the entire high-school sample wMch Strodtbeck surveyed in order to select his experimental and control group. 



Techniques of Discipline 



Plus sign indicates practice was more common in middle class than in working class. 

Denotes difference between classes significant at 5-percent level or better. 

The difference between percentages is not significant but the difference between mean ratings is significant at the 5-percent level or better. 
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consistent finding documented in 
Table 10 is the more frequent use of 
physical punishment by working-class 
parents. The middle class, in contrast, 
resort to reasoning, isolation, and what 
Sears and his colleagues have referred 
to as ‘dove-oriented'' discipline tech- 
niques.^^ These are methods which rely 
for their effect on the child's fear of loss of 
love. Miller and Swanson referred to sub- 
stantially the same class of phenomena 
by the term “psychological discipline," 
which for them covers such parental be- 
haviors as appeals to guilt, expressions 
of disappointment, and the use of sym- 
bolic rather than direct rewards and 
punishments. Table 10 shows all avail- 
able data on class differences in the use 
of corporal punishment, reasoning, isola- 
tion, and “love-oriented" techniques. 
Also, in order to avoid the risks, however 
small, involved in wearing theoretical 
blinders, we have listed in the last column 
of the table all other significant class dif- 
ferences in techniques of discipline re- 
ported in the studies we have examined. 

From one point of view, these results 
highlight once again the more lenient 
policies and practices of middle-class 
families. Such parents are, in the first 
place, more likely to overlook offenses, 
and when they do punish, they are less 
likely to ridicule or inflict physical pain. 
Instead, they reason with the youngster, 
isolate him, appeal to guilt, show disap- 
pointment, — in short, convey in a variety 
of ways, on the one hand, the kind of 
behavior that is expected of the child; 
on the other, the realization that trans- 
gression means the interruption of a 
mutually valued relationship. 

These consistent class differences take 
on added significance in the light of the 
finding, arrived at independently both by 
the Boston and Detroit investigators, 
that “love-oriented" or “psychological" 


techniques are more effective than other 
methods for bringing about desired be- 
havior. Indeed, both groups of research- 
ers concluded on the basis of their data 
that physical punishment for aggression 
tends to increase rather than decrease 
aggressive behavior. From the point of 
view of our interest, these findings mean 
that middle-class parents, though in one 
sense more lenient in their discipline 
techniques, are using methods that are 
actually more compelling. Moreover, the 
compelling power of these practices, 
rather than being reduced, is probably 
enhanced by the more permissive treat- 
ment accorded to middle-class children 
in the early years of life. The successful 
use of withdrawal of love as a discipline 
technique implies the prior existence of 
a gratifying relationship; the more love 
present in the first instance, the greater 
the threat implied in its withdrawal. 

In sum, to return to the issue posed in 
the preceding section, our analysis sug- 
gests that middle-class parents are in 
fact using techniques of discipline which 
are likely to be effective in evoking the 
behavior desired in the child. Whether 
the high levels of expectation held by 
such parents are actually achieved is 
another matter. At least, there would 
seem to be some measure of functional 
continuity in the way in which middle- 
class parents currently treat their chil- 
dren from infancy through childhood. 

Before we leave consideration of the 
data of Table 10, one additional feature 
of the results deserves comment. In the 
most recent study reported, the Boston 
research, there were three departures 
from the earlier general trend. First, no 
class difference was found in the over-all 
use of praise. Second, working-class par- 
ents actually exceeded those of the mid- 
dle class in praising good behavior at 
the table. Third, in contrast to earlier 


Thep investigators also classify ‘isolation” as a love-oriented technique, but since this specific 
method is reported on in several other studies as well, we have tabulated the results separately to 
facilitate comparison. 
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findings, the working-class mother more 
frequently punished by withdrawing 
privileges. Although Sears et al. did not 
classify ^ Withdrawal of privileges” as a 
love-oriented technique, the shift does 
represent a change in the direction of 
what was previously a method charac- 
teristic of the middle-class parent. Fi- 
nally, there is no clear trend in the differ- 
ential use of love-oriented techniques by 
the two social classes. If we view the 
Boston study as reflecting the most re- 
cent trends in methods of discipline, then 
either middle-class mothers are begin- 
ning to make less use of techniques they 
previously relied upon, or the working 
class is starting to adopt them. We are 
inclined toward the latter hypothesis in 
the belief that the working class, as a 
function of increasing income and edu- 
cation, is gradually reducing its ^'cul- 
tural lag.” Evidence from subsequent 
studies, of course, would be necessary to 
confirm this speculative interpretation, 
since the results cited may merely be a 
function of features peculiar to the Bos- 
ton study and not typical of the general 
trend. 

Over-all Character of the Parent-child 
Relationship. The material considered 
so far has focused on specific practices 
employed by the parent. A number of 
researches document class differences as 
well in variables of a more molar sort — 
for example, the emotional quality of the 
parent-child relationship as a whole. 
These investigations have the additional 
advantage of reaching somewhat further 
back in time, but they also have their 
shortcomings. First of all, the results are 
not usually reported in the conventional 
form of percentages or means for specific 
social-class levels. In some studies the 
fi-ndings are given in terms of correlation 
coefficients. In others, social status can 
only be estimated from educational level. 
In others still, the data are presented in 
the form of graphs from which no sig- 


nificance tests can be computed. Partly 
to compensate for this lack of precision 
and comparability, partly to complete 
the picture of available data on class dif- 
ferences in child rearing, we cite in 
Table 11 not only the results from these 
additional studies of molar variables but 
also all other statistically significant 
findings from researches considered pre- 
viously which might have bearing on the 
problem at hand. In this way, we hope 
as well to avoid the bias which occa- 
sionally arises from looking only at those 
variables in which one has a direct 
theoretical interest. 

The data of Table 11 are noteworthy 
in a number of respects. First, we have 
clear confirmation that, over the entire 
25-year period, middle-class parents have 
had a more acceptant, equalitarian 
relationship with their children. In many 
ways, the contrast is epitomized in 
Duvall’s distinction between the "de- 
velopmental” and "traditional” concep- 
tions of mother and child. Duvall asked 
the mothers in her sample to list the 
"five things that a good mother does” 
and the "five things that a good child 
does.” Middle-class mothers tended to 
emphasize such themes as "guiding and 
understanding,” "relating herself lov- 
ingly to the child,” and making sure that 
he "is happy and contented,” "shares 
and cooperates with others,” and "is 
eager to learn.” In contrast, working- 
class mothers stressed the importance 
of keeping house and child "neat and 
clean,” "training the child to regular- 
ity,” and getting the child "to obey 
and respect adults.” 

What is more, this polarity in the value 
orientation of the two social classes ap- 
pears to have endured. In data secured 
as recently as 1957, Kohn reports that 
working-class mothers differ from those 
of the middle class in their choice of 
characteristics most desired in a child; 
the former emphasize "neatness, clean- 


Kohn, op. cit. 



TABLE 11 

Overall Character of Parent-child Relationship 


Sample 

Approx, 
date of 
practice 

No. 

of cases 
reported 

Age 

IMiddle-class trend 

Working-class tiend 

Berkeley I 

1928-32 

31 

1-3 

Grants autonomy 
Cooperative 

Equalitarian 

Expresses affection 
Excessive contact 

I Intrusive 

Irritable 

Punitive 

Ignores child 

National I 

1932 

494 

0-1 


1 Baby picked up when 
cries f 

National IV 

1932 

3239 

1-12 

1 Higher percentage of chil- 
dren punished f 

Nothing done to allay 
child’s fears f 

Yellow 

Springs, Ohio 

1940 

124 

3-12 

Acceptant-democratic 

; Indulgent 
xAclive-rejectant 

Berkeley II 

1939-42 

31 

9-11 

Grants autonomy 
Cooperative 

Equalitarian 

Expresses affection 

i Excessive contact 
i Intrusive 

Irritable 

Punitive 

Ignores child 

Chicago I 

1943 

100 

5 


Father plays with child 
more f 

Chicago II 

1943-44 

433 

1-5 

“ Developmental’’ concep- 
tion of ‘^good mother” 
and ^^good child.” f 

‘‘Traditional” conception 
of “good mother” and 
“good child ” t 

New Haven I 

1949-50 

219 

1 

More necessary discipline 
to prevent injury or 
danger.f 

More prohibitive discipline 
beyond risk of danger 
or injury. 

Boston 

1951-52 

372 

5 

Ivlother warmer toward 
child t 

Father warmer toward 
child * 

Father exercises more au- 
thority * 

Mother has higher esteem 
for father f 

Mother delighted about 
pregnancy f 

Both parents more often 
share authority * 

Father demands instant 
obedience f 

Child ridiculed f 

Greater rejection of child f 
Emphasis on neatness, 
cleanliness, and order f 
Parents disagree more on 
child-rearing policy * 

New Haven II 

1951-53 

48 

14-17 

Fathers have more power 1 
in family decisions f 
Parents agree in value ori- 
entations t 


Palo Alto 

1953 

73 

2h-Si 

Baby picked up when 
cries f 

Mother carries through de- 
mands rather than drop- 
ping the subject f 

Eugene 

1955-56 

206 

0-18 

Better relationship be- 
tween father and child f 


Washington, D.C., 1956-57 400 

10-11 

Desirable qualities are 
happiness,* considerate- 
ness,* curiosity,* self- 
control * 

Desirable qualities are 
neatness-cleanliness,* 
obedience * 


* Trend significant at 5-percent level or better. 

f The difference between percentages is not significant but the difference between mean ratings 
is significant at the 5-percent level or better. 
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liness, and obedience/’ while the latter 
stress “happiness, considerateness, and 
self-control.” 

Yet, once again, it would be a mistake 
to conclude that the middle-class parent 
is exerting less pressure on his children. 
As the data of Table 11 also show, a 
higher percentage of middle-class chil- 
dren are punished in some manner, and 
there is more “necessary” discipline to 
prevent injury or danger. In addition, 
though the middle-class father typically 
has a warmer relationship with the child, 
he is also likely to have more authority 
and status in family affairs. 

Although shifts over time are difficult 
to appraise when the data are so variable 
in specific content, one trend is suffi- 
ciently salient to deserve comment. In 
the early Berkeley data the working-class 
parent is more expressive of affection 
than his middle-class counterpart. But 
in the follow-up study of the same chil- 
dren eight years later the trend is re- 
versed. Perhaps the same mothers be- 
have differently toward younger and 
older children. Still, the item “Baby 
picked up when cries” yields a signifi- 
cant difference in favor of the working- 
class mother in 1932 and a reliable shift 
in the opposite direction in 1953. Sic tran- 
sit gloria W atsoniensis I 

Especially with terms as heavily value 
laden as those which appear in Table 11, 
one must be concerned with the possi- 
bility that the data in the studies ex- 
amined document primarily not actual 
behavior but the middle-class mother’s 
superior knowledge of the socially accept- 
able response. Undoubtedly, this factor 


operates to inflate the reported relation- 
ships. But there are several reassuring 
considerations. First, although the items 
investigated vary widely in the intensity 
of their value connotations, all show 
substantially the same trends. Second, 
four of the studies reported in Table U 
(Berkeley I and II, Yellow Springs, and 
New Haven II) are based not on the 
mother’s responses to an interview but 
on observation of actual interaction 
among family members. It seems highly 
unlikely, therefore, that the conclusions 
we have reached apply only to professed 
opinions and not to real behavior as well. 

VI. Retrospect and Prospect 

It is interesting to compare the results 
of our analysis with the traditional view 
of the differences between the middie- 
and lower-class styles of life, as docu- 
mented in the classic descriptions of 
Warner, Davis,^® Bollard,^® and the 
more recent accounts of Spinley,®*^ 
Clausen, and Miller and Swanson.®^ 
all these sources the working class is 
typically characterized as impulsive and 
uninhibited, the middle class as more 
rational, controlled, and guided by a 
broader perspective in time. Thus Clau- 
sen writes: 

The lower class pattern of life . . . puts a 
high premium on physical gratification, on 
free expression of aggression, on spending 
and sharing. Cleanliness, respect for prop- 
erty, sexual control, educational achieve- 
ment — all are highly valued by middle class 
Americans — are of less importance to the 
lower class family or are phrased differ- 
ently.^ 


W. L. Warner and P. S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1942) ; Warner, Meeker, and Others, op. cit. 

A. Davis, B. Gardner, and M. R. Gardner, Deep South (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941). 

29 J. Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937). 

B. M. Spinley, The Deprived and the Privileged: Personality Development in English Society 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1953). 

J. A. Clausen, “Social and Psychological Factors in Narcotics Addiction,” Law and Contempo- 
rary Problems, 1957, XXII, 34-51. 

^2 Miller and Swanson, The Changing American Parent, op. cit, 

^ Clausen, op. cit., p. 42. 
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To the extent that our data even ap~ 
roach this picture, it is for the period be- 
fore World War II rather than for the 
present day. The modern middle class 
has, if anything, extended its time per- 
spective so that the tasks of child training 
are now accomplished on a more leisurely 
schedule. As for the lower class the fit is 
far better for the actual behavior of par- 
ents rather than for the values they seek 
to instill in their children. As reflected in 
the data of Tables 10 and 11, the lower- 
class parent — though he demands com- 
pliance and control in his child — is 
himself more aggressive, expressive, and 
impulsive than his middle-class counter- 
part. Even so, the picture is a far cry 
from the traditional image of the casual 
and carefree lower class. Perhaps the 
classic portrait is yet to be seen along the 
skid rows and Tobacco Roads of the na- 
tion, but these do not lie along the well- 
trodden paths of the survey researcher. 
He is busy ringing doorbells, no less, in 
the main section of the lower-class dis- 
trict, where most of the husbands have 
steady jobs and, what is more important, 
the wife is willing to answer the door and 
the interviewer’s questions. In this mod- 
ern working-class world there may be 
greater freedom of emotional expression, 
but there is no laxity or vagueness with 
respect to goals of child training. Con- 
sistently over the past 25 years, the par- 
ent in this group has emphasized what 
are usually regarded as the traditional 
middle-class virtues of cleanliness, con- 
formity, and control, and although his 
methods are not so effective as those of 
his middle-class neighbors, they are per- 
haps more desperate. 

Perhaps this very desperation, en- 
hanced by early exposure to impulse and 
aggression, leads working-class parents to 
pursue new goals with old techniques of 
discipline. While accepting middle-class 
levels of aspiration he has not yet inter- 
nalized sufficiently the modes of re- 


sponse which make these standards 
readily achievable for himself or his chil- 
dren. He has still to learn to wait, to 
explain, and to give and withhold his 
affection as the reward and price of per- 
formance. 

As of 1957, there are suggestions that 
the cultural gap may be narrowing. 
Spock has joined the Bible on the work- 
ing-class shelf. If we wish to see the shape 
of the future, we can perhaps do no bet- 
ter than to look at the pages of the newly 
revised edition of this ubiquitous guide- 
book. Here is a typical example of the 
new look — a passage not found in the 
earlier version: 

If the parent can determine in which re- 
spects she may be too permissive and can 
firm up her discipline, she may, if she is on 
the right track, be delighted to And that her 
child becomes not only better behaved but 
much happier. Then she can really love him 
better, and he in turn responds to this.^^ 

Apparently ‘flove” and ‘flimits” are 
both watchwords for the coming genera- 
tion of parents. As Mrs. Johnson, down 
in the flats, puls away the hairbrush and 
decides to have a talk with her unruly 
youngster ‘‘like the book says,” Mrs. 
Thomas, on the hill, is dutifully striving 
to overcome her guilt at the thought of 
giving John the punishment she now 
admits he deserves. If both ladies are 
successful, the social scientist may even- 
tually have to look elsewhere in his 
search for everlarger F’s and I's. 

Such speculations carry us beyond the 
territory yet surveyed by the social scien- 
tist. Perhaps the most important impli- 
cation for the future from our present 
analysis lies in the sphere of method 
rather than substance. Our attempt to 
compare the work of a score of investi- 
gators over a score of years will have been 
worth the labor if it but convinces future 
researchers of the wastefulness of such 
uncoordinated efforts. Our best hope for 
an understanding of the differences in 


Spock, op. ciL, p. 326. 
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child rearing in various segments of our 
society and the effects of these differ- 
ences on personality formation lies in the 
development of a systematic long-range 
plan for gathering comparable data at 
regular intervals on large samples of 
families at different positions in the 
social structure. We now have survey 
organizations with the scientific compe- 
tence and adequate technical facilities 
to perform the task. With such hopes in 
mind, the author looks ahead to the day 
when the present analysis becomes ob- 
solete, in method as well as substance. 

VII. Recapitulation and Coda 

A comparative analysis of the results 
of studies of social-class differences in 
child rearing over a 25 -year period points 
to the following conclusions. 

A. Trends in Infant Care 

1. Over the past quarter of a century, 
American mothers at all social-class lev- 
els have become more flexible with re- 
spect to infant feeding and weaning. Al- 
though fewer infants may be breast fed, 
especially over long periods of time, moth- 
ers are increasingly more likely to feed 
their children on demand and to wean 
them later from the bottle. 

2. Class differences in feeding, wean- 
ing, and toilet training show a clear and 
consistent trend. From about 1930 till 
the end of World War II, working-class 
mothers were uniformly more permissive 
than those of the middle class. They 
were more likely to breast feed, to follow 
a self-demand schedule, to wean the 
child later both from breast and bottle, 
and to begin and complete both bowel 
and bladder training at a later age. After 
World War II, however, there has been 
a definite reversal in direction; now it is 
the middle-class mother who is the more 
permissive in each of the above areas. 

3. Shifts in the pattern of infant care 
— especially on the part of middle-class 
mothers — show a striking correspond- 


ence to the changes in practices advo- 
cated in successive editions of U.S. 
Children’s Bureau bulletins and similar 
sources of expert opinion. 

4. In addition to varying with social- 
class level, methods of infant care appear 
to differ as a function of cultural back- 
ground, urban vs. rural upbringing, and 
exposure to particular ideologies of child 
rearing. 

5. Taken together, the findings on 
changes in infant care lead to the gen- 
eralization that socialization practices 
are most likely to be altered in those 
segments of society which have most 
ready access to the agencies or agents 
of change (e.g., books, pamphlets, physi- 
cians, and counselors). 

B. Trends in Child Training 

6. The data on the training of the 
young child show middle-class mothers, 
especially in the postwar period, to be 
consistently more permissive toward the 
child’s expressed needs and wishes. The 
generalization applies in such diverse 
areas as oral behavior, toilet accidents, 
dependency, sex, aggressiveness, and 
freedom of movement outside the home. 

7. Though more tolerant of expressed 
impulses and desires, the middle-class 
parent, throughout the period covered 
by this survey, has higher expectations 
for the child. The middle-class youngster 
is expected to learn to take care of him- 
self earlier, to accept more responsibili- 
ties about the home, and — above all — 
to progress further in school. 

8. In matters of discipline, working- 
class parents are consistently more likely 
to employ physical punishment, while 
middle-class families rely more on rea- 
soning, isolation, appeals to guilt, and 
other methods involving the threat of 
loss of love. At least two independent 
lines of evidence suggest that the tech- 
niques preferred by middle-class parents 
are more likely to bring about the de- 
velopment of internalized values and 
controls. Moreover, the effectiveness of 
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such methods, should, at least on theo- 
retical grounds, be enhanced by the 
more acceptant atmosphere experienced 
by middle-class children in their early 
years. 

9. Over the entire 25 -year period stud- 
ied , parent-child relationships in the mid- 
dle class are consistently reported as 
more acceptant and equal itarian, while 
those in the working class are oriented 
toward maintaining order and obedi- 
ence. Within this context, the middle 
class has shown a shift away from emo- 
tional control toward freer expression of 


affection and greater tolerance of the 
child^s impulses and desires. 

In the past few years, there have been 
indications that the gap between the 
social classes may be narrowing. What- 
ever trend the future holds in store, let 
us hope that the social scientist will no 
longer be content to look at them piece- 
meal but will utilize all the technical re- 
sources now at his command to obtain 
a systematic picture of the changes, 
through still more extended space and 
time, in the way in which humanity 
brings up its children. 


FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH PREVALENCE OF 
MENTAL ILLNESS By August B. Hollingshead 


Introduction 

Mental illness in recent years has been 
recognized as the most serious unsolved 
health problem facing our society. A few 
figures will indicate the number of per- 
sons known and believed to be suffering 
from psychiatric disorders. First, there 
are 750,000 persons currently hospital- 
ized in mental institutions in the United 
States; these patients occupy some 55 
percent of the hospital beds in the na- 
tion. Second, hundreds of thousands of 
ambulatory patients are treated in psy- 
chiatric clinics and in private practice. 
Third, some 16,000 to 17,000 persons 
commit suicide each year and there are 
about 3,800,000 alcoholics in the adult 
population.^ In addition, estimates indi- 
cate there are from seven to eight million 
other Americans who could benefit from 
psychiatric care if it were available. 


The problem of mental disturbances 
is not new. Historical evidence indicates 
mental illnesses have been known in all 
civilized societies. Mental aberrations of 
kings, generals, priests, and other per- 
sonages have been recorded since ancient 
times. Even though the problem of men- 
tal illness is an old one, the American 
public is more aware of it today than in 
earlier years. Moreover, responsible lead- 
ers have begun to see possibilities of 
alleviating it through the application of 
scientific knowledge. 

Determination of the number of men- 
tally ill persons in a defined population 
is the fi.rst requisite to an intelligent ap- 
proach to the problem before us. Let me 
first present a few elementary definitions 
before I begin discussion of the problems 
involved in obtaining accurate informa- 
tion about the frequency of mental 
illness. 


Based upon a paper read before the Institute for Preventive Psychiatry in 1957. The data included 
in this paper are discussed at length in A. B. Hollingshead and F. C. Redlich, Social Class and Mental 
Illness (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958). The research was supported by a grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health of the United States Public Health Service (MH-263) to Yale 
University under the direction of Dr. F. C. Redlich, Department of Psychiatry, and Professor 
August B. Hollingshead, Department of Sociology. 


^ Kenneth Appel, “Present Challenge of Psychiatry,” Am. I. FsycMaL, 1954, III, 1-12. 
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Prevalence is defined as the number of 
cases of a specified disease present in a 
population aggregate during a stated in- 
terval of time. The criteria that define a 
^‘case” need to be stated fully. The size 
and characteristics of the population ag- 
gregate have to be specified. Finally, the 
time interval has to be stipulated. 

Incidence is the number of new cases 
of a disease developing in a defined pop- 
ulation within a specified interval of 
time. Incidence differs from prevalence 
in that a prevalence count includes all 
cases of a given disease ‘'active’^ in the 
population, whether they are ^bld” or 
‘^new.” 

Although national censuses in a num- 
ber of different countries have attempted 
to gather statistical data on inhabitants 
who are mentally ill, none of these ef- 
forts have been successful. The studies 
that have been made of incidence and 
prevalence of mental illnesses in particu- 
lar populations have not been made care- 
fully, they deal only with clinical cases, 
or they are not comparable.^ The net 
result is this: satisfactory data do not 
exist on the endemic distribution of men- 
tal disorders in the population of any 
society. All we have are very rough 
estimates. 

The computation of incidence and prev- 
alence rates in mental illness is extremely 
difdcult for a number of reasons — such as 
the fear of mental illness in the popula- 
tion and the lack of clarity among psy- 
chiatrists as to who is a *‘case.’’ In spite 
of various attempts by psychiatrists to 
draw a clearly demarcated line between 
the ‘ VelF’ and the ^^sick,’’ the boundary 
between mental health and mental ill- 
ness remains indeterminate.® Unfortu- 
nately, psychiatry lacks a standard 
measure of what is ^‘normaP’ and what 


is “abnormal’^ in emotional and psycho- 
logical functioning. A standard measure 
of ^^normality^’ and “abnormality’^ would 
enable researchers to determine the pres- 
ence or absence of mental illness in a 
population. It also might enable them 
to estimate the proneness of some per- 
sons to mental illness. In sum, the lack 
of criteria for dividing the “sick” from 
the “well” presents great obstacles to 
investigators who desire to make studies 
of incidence and prevalence of mental 
illness in a population. 

The determination of true or endemic 
prevalence and incidence of mental dis- 
orders in a defined population is de- 
pendent upon the development of stand- 
ardized criteria for measuring “normal- 
ity” and “abnormality” of psychological 
and emotional functioning. If this could 
be done, then a researcher might be able 
to examine either a total population or 
an adequate probability sample. The 
next problem would be to obtain enough 
competently trained psychiatrists or 
clinical psychologists to make the ex- 
aminations. The population to be stud- 
ied would have to be cooperative and 
subject itself to the necessary examina- 
tions and tests. These conditions have 
not been met by any research team and 
it is probable that some time will elapse 
before they are realized by any such 
group. 

With these preliminary remarks as a 
frame of reference, I shall begin our 
presentation of empirical data to demon- 
strate how selected social, biological, 
and disease phenomena are interrelated 
in the prevalence of treated psychiatric 
disorders in a defined population. The 
data presented here are from the con- 
tinuing, extensive study of mental dis- 
orders in the population of the New 


2 Paul Lemkau, Christopher Tietze, and Marcia Cooper, A Summary of Statistical Studies on the 
Prevalence and Incidence of Mental Disorder in Sample Populations. Pub. Health Rep., V, No. 53 
December 31, 1943. 

® For a review of the literature pertinent to this point, see Frederick C. Redlich, “The Concept 
of Health in Psychiatry,” in Alexander Leighton, John Clausen, and Robert N. Wilson (eds.), Ex- 
plorations in Social Psychiatry (New York: Basic Books, 1957). 
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Haven, Connecticut, community.^ The 
data were assembled by a team of three 
psychiatrists,^ two sociologists,® and a 
clinical psychologist to test postulated 
assumptions of interdependence between 
social class and the prevalence of treated 
psychiatric disorders. 

Research Design 

Three technical operations had to be 
completed before hypothesized relation- 
ships ® between class status and mental 
illnesses could be tested empirically. 
These were: (1) the determination of 
who is a psychiatric “case,” (2) selec- 
tion of a cross-sectional sample of the 
community’s population as a control, 
and (3) the stratification of both the 
control and the psychiatric populations. 

1. The Psychiatric Census. We de- 
termined who was a psychiatric “case” 
by taking a census of psychiatric pa- 
tients. The psychiatric census was limited 
to residents of the community who were 
patients of a psychiatrist, a psychiatric 
clinic, or were in a psychiatric institu- 
tion between June 1, 1950 and Decem- 
ber 1, 1950. To make reasonably certain 
that all patients were included in the 
enumeration, the research team gathered 
data from all public and private psy- 
chiatric institutions and climes in Con- 
necticut and nearby states, and from 
private practitioners in Connecticut and 
the metropolitan New York area. It re- 
ceived the cooperation of all clinics and 


institutions and of all practitioners 
except a small number in New York 
City. Checks indicate we have data on 
at least 98 percent of ail residents in the 
community who were receiving psychiat- 
ric care on the date of the census. 

Forty-four items of information were 
gathered about each patient and placed 
on a schedule. The psychiatrists selected 
material regarding referrals, symptoma- 
tology and diagnosis, onset of illness, 
and the nature, intensity, and duration 
of treatment. The sociologists obtained 
information on age, sex, occupation, edu- 
cation, religion, race and ethnicity, family 
history, marital experiences, and so on. 

2. The Control Population. The second 
research operation was the selection of a 
^-percent systematic sample from the pop- 
ulation of the community. Data on age, 
sex, occupation, education, religion, and 
income of family members, as well as 
other items necessary for our purposes, 
were placed on the interview schedule. 
This sample, known as our control popu- 
lation, provided a standard of comparison 
for the psychiatric patient population. 

3. Stratification of the Population. The 
control population and the psychiatric 
patients were stratified by the use of 
HoUingshead^s index of social position. 
This index utilizes three factors to de- 
termine an individual’s class: ecological 
area of residence, occupation, and edu- 
cation.® The principal classes may be 
characterized as follows: 


^ The New Haven community includes the City of New Haven, and the towns of West Haven, 
East Haven, North Haven, and Hamden. The 1950 population of the community was estimated 
at 240,000. 

5 F. C. Redlich, B. H. Roberts, and L. Z. Freedman. 

® August B. Holiingshead and Jerome K. Myers. 

^ Harvey A. Robinson. 

^ See A. B. Holiingshead and F. C. Redlich, “Social Stratification and Psychiatric Disorders,’^ 
Am. Social. Rev., 1953, XVIII, 163-169, for a statement of the hypotheses tested in this research. 

® Ecological area of residence is measured by a six-point scale; occupation and education are 
each measured by a seven-point scale. To obtain a score on an individual we must know his address, 
his occupation, and the number of years of school he has completed. Each of these factors is given 
a scale score, and the scale score is multiplied by a factor weight determined by a standard regression 
equation. The three factor scores are summed and the resultant score is taken as an index of this 
individual’s position in the community’s social-class system. The development of this scale will be 
described in detail in a forthcoming book by A. B. Holiingshead and F. C. Redlich, Social Class and 
Menial Illness, op. cit. 
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CLASS I. 

This stratum is composed of well-to-do fam- 
ilies whose wealth is often inherited and 
whose heads are leaders in the community’s 
business and professional pursuits. Its mem- 
bers live in residential areas generally re- 
garded as “the best”; the adults are college 
graduates, usually from famous private in- 
stitutions. Their social life revolves around 
private clubs, cliques of families, and ex- 
clusive organizations of one kind or another. 
Almost all gentile families are listed in the 
local Social Directory, but few Jewish fam- 
ilies are so listed. Three percent of the popu- 
lation is in Class I. 

CLASS II. 

Adults in this stratum are almost all college 
graduates ; the males occupy high managerial 
positions and many are engaged in the lesser 
ranking professions. These families live well, 
but there is no substantial inherited or ac- 
quired wealth. Its members live in the “bet- 
ter” residential areas. The social life of this 
stratum tends to revolve around the family 
and church organizations. Less than 5 per- 
cent of the families in this class are listed in 
the Social Directory. Nine percent of the 
community’s population is in Class II. 

CLASS III. 

This stratum includes the vast majority of 
small proprietors, white-collar office and 
sales workers, and a considerable number of 
skilled manual workers. Adults are predomi- 
nately high-school graduates, but a consider- 
able percentage have attended business 
schools and small colleges for a year or two. 
They live in “good” residential areas. Their 
social life tends to be concentrated in the 
family, the less prestigeful churches, and in 
lodges. Twenty percent of the population is 
in Class III. 

CLASS IV. 

This stratum consists predominately of semi- 
skilled factory workers. Its members have 
finished the elementary grades but the older 
people have not completed high school. How- 
ever, adults under 35 have generally gradu- 
ated from high school. Their residence is 
scattered over wide areas. Social life is cen- 
tered in the family, the neighborhood, the 
labor union, and public places. Its members 
comprise SO percent of the community. 


CLASS V. 

Occupationally, class V adults are over- 
whelmingly semiskilled factory hands and 
unskilled laborers; most have not completed 
the elementary grades. The families are con- 
centrated in the “tenement” and “cold- 
water fiat” areas of New Haven city. Only 
a small minority belong to organized com- 
munity institutions. Their social life takes 
place in the family flat, on the street, or in 
neighborhood social agencies. Eighteen per- 
cent of the population is in this stratum. 

Now that we have outlined the re- 
search design and sketched the major 
features of the community’s class struc- 
ture, we will turn to the presentation of 
data on the prevalence of treated mental 
illnesses. We will confine the discussion 
to five factors: sex, age, diagnosis, 
length of time in treatment, and class 
status, to see how these attributes and 
variables are related to prevalence. 

Prevalence Rates and 
Selected Factors 

Age, Sex, and Diagnosis. We began 
the analysis of the data from the psychi- 
atric census and the ^-percent sample 
with the assumption that the prevalence 
of treated mental illnesses would be re- 
lated to the sex and age structure of the 
population and to the diagnosis of the 
patients’ disorders. Therefore, the data 
are presented separately for sex, age, and 
diagnostic groups. The division by males 
and females needs no explanation. The 
age and diagnostic groups we used re- 
quire a word of clarification. 

Age Groups. The patients and the pop- 
ulation were divided into six age groups: 
Under 15 years of age, 15 through 24; 
25 through 34; 35 through 44; 45 through 
54; and 55 years of age and over. We 
think these categories reflect changes in 
social and psychiatric variables asso- 
ciated with age in our society. Individ- 
uals under 15 years of age are generally 
viewed as children. Adolescence and 
young adulthood is encompassed mainly 
in the period from 15 through 24 years 
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of age when young people complete 
school and college. IMoreover, most males 
and females marry in this phase of the 
life cycle and establish adult behavior 
patterns. Social and physiological 
changes are not so marked in the dec- 
ades from 25 through 44, but they cover 
years of social and emotional growth, as 
well as stress for the average person; 
youth has passed and middle age has 
begun. The involutional period gener- 
ally occurs in the decade from 45 through 
54; marked endocrinological changes oc- 
cur in men and women in these years. 
Socially the family of procreation is dis- 
solved since the children of men and 
women in this age range mature and 
leave the home. Economically, the 
family reaches the peak of its earning 
power. From a psychiatric viewpoint, 
the middle fifties are the years when 
senium disorders make their appearance 
clinically. Individuals at 55 years of age 
are on the edge of the decline that even- 
tually leads to the physical impairments 
of old age and the withdrawal of the 
individual from active participation in 
society. 

Diagnosis. The psychiatrists on the 
team adopted the diagnostic scheme de- 
veloped by the Veteran’s Administra- 
tion during World War II as the best 
one available at the time the data were 
gathered. The Veteran’s Administra- 
tion schema enabled the psychiatrists to 
integrate the diagnostic categories of the 
several institutions from which we col- 
lected data with the diagnostic cate- 
gories used by analytically oriented clin- 
ics and private practitioners. Each 
patient was diagnosed by the three psy- 
chiatrists and the clinical psychologist 


on the team in terms of his predominant 
symptomological syndrome. Diagnoses 
were made on the basis of the notes in 
the case record and the symptomatology 
given by the patient’s psychiatrist. The 
specific diagnoses made by the psychia- 
trists were recorded, and subsequently 
the decision was reached to condense the 
many diagnoses into seven categories of 
neurotic reactions and five types of psy- 
chotic disorders. By combining specific 
diagnoses into larger categories with 
a similar symptomatic base the data 
could be more easily handled statisti- 
cally. 

For the purposes of this paper the 
data will be condensed into the two 
major diagnostic categories ; neurotic re- 
actions and psychotic disorders. We will 
not have time to discuss the various 
subdivisions of the neuroses and the 
psychoses. 

Prevalence of Neuroses. By Sex and 
Age.^- The prevalence of neurotic pa- 
tients in the population of the New 
Haven community by sex and age 
shown in Figure 1 indicates that both 
sex and age- are related to prevalence. 
The curve for males parallels the one for 
females at all age levels, but there is a 
sharper differential in prevalence be- 
tween males and females at approxi- 
mately 30 years of age than at any other 
period in the life cycle. Between 25 and 
34 years of age males have a rate per 
100,000 approximately 150 higher than 
females. The next largest differential by 
age is among boys and girls under 14 
years of age. The rate for boys is ap- 
proximately three times higher than for 
girls. At all other ages there is little dif- 
ference between the prevalence of neu- 


^0 Psychiatric Disorders and Reactions^ Veterans Administration, Technical Bulletin iOA-78, 
Washington, October 1947. 

After our data were collected the Veterans Administration nomenclature and category system 
was superceded by an outline developed by the American Psychiatric Association. However, there is 
strong similarity between the Veterans Administration classification and the outline used currently 
by the American Psychiatric Association. 

Two different ages are used in these analyses. The present age is used for the control population. 
The age when the patient entered treatment is used for the patient population. 
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Rate per 100,000 



Fig. 1. Prevalence of neurotic patients in 
the New Haven community by age and sex. 


rotic disorders for males and females, but 
males have higher rates until the involu- 
tional period is reached. From 45 through 
54 years of age there is no difference 
between the two sexes; after 55 years 
of age females have rates that are 
slightly higher than males. 

The salient point about the rate curves 
in Figure 1 is the sharp peak in the 25- 
through-34 age period for both males 
and females. During adolescence and 
early adult life the rate rises sharply. 
After 35 years of age it drops just as 
sharply through the years of late ma- 
turity to old age. Clearly there is a close 
relationship between age and the preva- 
lence of treated neurotic reactions. 

Age and Class. When we view the 
prevalence of treated neurotic disorders 
from the perspectives of age and social 
class, with the data adjusted for sex, the 
peaking phenomena illustrated in Fig- 
ure 1 is repeated. This may be seen by 
a glance at Figure 2. However, there are 
real differences in prevalence in the dif- 
ferent classes by age. 

In classes I and II the rate is low in 
the childhood years. It rises almost per- 
nendicularlv through the adolescent and 


early adult years to a climax in the 25- 
through-34-year period. The rate drops 
sharply in the 35-through-44 age 
bracket and continues to fall without 
any change in slope through the involu- 
tional years. There is a slight shift but 
still downward from 55 years of age to 
the end of life. 

The curve for class III parallels that 
of classes I and II until age 25. Then it 
drops almost in a straight line in each 
of the successive age periods. The shape 
of the curve for class IV is similar to 
that for classes I and II, but the rate 
per 100,000 is much lower during every 
age period. 

The prevalence curve for class V fol- 
lows a unique pattern. In the years 14 
and under, the rate is 160 per 100,000. 
It drops to 120 in the adolescent and 
early adult years and rises to 320 in the 
years from 25 through 34. Then it drops 

Rate per 100,000 (sex adjusted) 



Fig. 2. Prevalence of neurotic patients in the 
New Haven community by age and class. 
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Rate per 100,000 



Fig. 3. Prevalence of psychotic disorders in 
the New Haven community by age and sex. 


irregularly in each of the successive age 
periods. The rates of treated neurotic 
disorders differ significantly from class 
to class. The level of significance from 
one class to another is beyond .001. 

Prevalence of Psychoses. By Sex and 
Age. The prevalence of treated psychotic 
disorders in the community’s popula- 
tion by age and sex is depicted in Fig- 
gure 3. The curve for females increases 
from almost zero at 14 years of age to 
1,600 per 100,000 at 55 years of age and 
above. Males trace the same pattern 
except that between 25 and 44 years of 
age the increase in rate is slight. After 
44 years of age the rate increases rapidly 
and parallels that for females. 

The age distribution of psychotic dis- 
orders is dramatically different from 
that of neurotic reactions. Among the 
neurotic patients the rate foir both males 
and females is highest in the 25-through- 
34 age group; the rate is 510 for males 
and 260 for females per 100,000 in these 
years. During the same age interval the 
rate for psychotic disorders is 700 for 


males and 500 for females. IMoreover, 
these 25-through-34 rates for the preva- 
lence of psychoses are only one third as 
high as they are for females after 55 
years of age; they are less than one half 
the rate for males 55 years of age and 
older. 

In passing, it is interesting to note 
that the rates for both neurotic and psy- 
chotic females are slightly below those 
for males at all ages except above 55 
years of age when the psychotic rate for 
females exceeds that of males. 

By Age and Class. We will turn now to 
an examination of the prevalence of 
psychotic disorders by age and class. 
The rates, adjusted for sex, are de- 
picted in Figure 4. A perusal of this 
chart will show there are marked dif- 
ferences among the several classes from 
one age group to another. In classes I 
and II the rate rises constantly from 
adolescence through the early adult 
years. It falls sharply from 25 through 
44; it remains constant through the 
years of later maturity and rises after 
55 years of age. It is worth noting, how- 

Rate per 100,000 (sex adiusted) 



Fig. 4. Prevalence of ps 3 ^chotic disorders in 
the New Haven community by age and class. 
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ever, that the rate is only 50 higher per 
100,000 after age 55 than it is during the 
years 25 through 34. 

The rate for class III parallels that 
for classes I and II until 34 years of age, 
but unlike classes I and II, the rate in 
class III gradually increases each dec- 
ade. The rate for class IV parallels the 
three higher classes until age 34, but it 
is higher in each age range. It levels off 
between 35 and 44 years of age just as 
class III does. It increases somewhat to 
age 54, then it expands sharply through- 
out the remainder of the life span. 

Class V exhibits a distinctly different 
curve in comparison with the other 
classes. The rate is higher than in any 
other class at all age levels. The rate is 
low in the childhood years but in the 
15-through-24 age range it rises to 303 
and to 1,540 in the years between 25 and 
34. Above 35 years of age the increase 
is in a straight line year after year as 
the population ages. However, we should 
note that the largest increase comes in 
the years between 15 and 34. 

The widest differences in the preva- 
lence of psychotic disorders from one 
class to another occur in the adult years. 
These differences increase with age, es- 
pecially in classes IV and V. After 55 
years of age the prevalence of psychotic 
disorders by class is as follows: 


Class 

Rate per loopoo 

I-II 

434 

III 

638 

IV 

1,353 

V 

3,161 


The great differences in prevalence of 
psychotic disorders above 55 years of 
age revealed by these rates call for fur- 
ther analysis. There is a definite inverse 
relationship between class status and 
the prevalence of psychosis in the New 
Haven community. But why? 

Components in Prevalence 

For our purposes, prevalence is the 
ratio of persons in the population who 


are under psychiatric care to the total 
population of the community during the 
months of June through November 1950. 
In the preceding discussion no differen- 
tiation is made between patients who 
have been in treatment for a week and 
those who have been under psychiatric 
care for a number of years. When the 
data are viewed from the perspective 
of the differences in the length of time 
the patients have been in treatment, 
we find some patients entered treatment 
recently, others had been in treatment 
at one time, were discharged and re- 
entered treatment, while still others have 
been in continuous treatment for a vary- 
ing number of years. The question we 
are now asking is this: Is the time when 
the patients enumerated in the psychi- 
atric census entered treatment related to 
class status? 

The schedule used in the psychiatric 
census was designed to give us an answer 
to such a question. We collected detailed 
information on each patient’s illness; the 
date when he entered treatment for the 
first time, the duration of his first treat- 
ment, the date of his discharge, the date 
or dates of his re-entry into treatment, 
the date of his discharge a second or 
third time and so on. The information 
yielded by these questions enabled us to 
analyze the data by the length of time 
the patients had been in treatment. 

Patients who were in treatment on 
May 31, 1950 and continued in treat- 
ment until December 1, 1950 are cate- 
gorized as continuous cases. Individuals 
who entered treatment for the first 
time between May 31, 1950 and Decem- 
ber 1, 1950 are categorized as new cases. 
Individuals who had been psychiatric 
patients at some previous time and 
re-entered treatment between May 31, 
1950 and Dtomber 1, 1950 are counted 
as re-entry cases. The continuous^ new^ 
and re-entry cases make up the aggre- 
gate of total cases. 

The patients were divided into these 
three time categories; then sex-and-age 
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adjusted rates were computed to deter- 
mine if class status is linked to the 
duration of treatment. For our present 
purposes no differentiation has been 
made between neurotic and psychotic 
diagnoses. In sum, we are dealing with 
all treated mental illnesses. The results 
of these analyses are summarized in 
Figure 5. 

A glance at the four curves in Figure 5 
will reveal sharp differences in their 
shapes. The curve for total cases is similar 
to that for the continuous cases, that is, 
those in treatment for more than six 
months, but the distance between the 
lines is much less in class IV than it is 
for classes I-II and III. This relation- 
ship indicates there are proportionately 
fewer class IV patients in the re-entry-- 
into-treatment and new-CB.se categories. 
The gap between total and continuous 
cases is wider in class V than in the 
other classes. The rates are also some 
two and one half to three times higher 
in class V than in class IV. The rates 
for total cases are related even more 
strongly to class than are those for the 
continuous cases. 

The curves for fe-e;^/ry-into-treatment 
and new cases are dramatically different 
from those for total and continuous cases. 
The new and re-e/^^ry-into-treatment 
curves parallel one another with little 
variation from class to class except that 
the rate for new cases in class III is 
almost double the rate for re-entry into 
treatment; 114 per 100,000 versus 69 
per 100,000. In class V, by way of com- 
parison, the rate for new cases is 139 
per 100,000 and for re-entry-into-tieBX- 
ment cases, the rate is 123 per 100,000. 
Although the variations in the new and 
re-entry rates from class to class are not 
as spectacular as the rates for continuous 
cases, the differences are significant be- 
yond the .001 level of probability. 

Classes I and II contribute almost ex- 
actly the number of new cases as we 
would expect on the basis of their pro- 
portions of the community’s population. 



i-ii in IV V 

Class 

Fig. 5. Age and sex adjusted rates for the 
New Haven community (by class and 
components in prevalence). 

Class IV has a lower number than could 
be expected proportionately, whereas 
class V has an excess of 36 percent. 
Class V is contributing disproportion- 
ately to the number of new patients 
entering treatment for the first time as 
well as to the accumulation of continu- 
ous cases. Moreover, class V patients 
re-enter treatment in excessively large 
numbers. On a proportionate basis there 
is an excess of 61 percent of class V 
patients who re-entered treatment in the 
six months prior to the psychiatric cen- 
sus. Class IV, by way of contrast, has a 
deficiency of 15 percent; classes I and II 
have the expected number of re-entry 
cases. 

When the three components in the 
curve for total cases are viewed both in 
relation to one another and to class 
status, the difierential in rates between 
class I-II and class V changes markedly. 
The rate for continuous cases in class V 
is 3.8 times higher than in class I-II; 
1406 per 100,000 against 369 per 100,000. 
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The differential for new cases from class 
I-II to class V is less (97 cases per 
100,000 in class I-II compared to 139 
cases per 100,000 in class V or an in- 
crease of 43 percent). The difference in 
rates for re-entry into treatment between 
class I-II and class V is likewise small 
(88 per 100,000 compared with 123 per 
100,000); this is an increase of 39 per- 
cent. 

The varying magnitudes of these dif- 
ferences produce the gap between the 
continuous and the re-entry-mto-tr^dX- 
ment curves. The gap is slightly less for 
class III than for class I-II, but the 
rate of continuous cases increases sharply 
from class III to class IV and dramati- 
cally so from class IV to class V. The 
widening gap between the rates for con- 
tinuous and re-e/ 2 -/ry-into-treatment cases 
indicates something is happening in the 
treatment of patients in the two lower 
classes which produces this difference. 

The increase in the total patient load 
in classes IV and V cannot be explained 
on the basis of sharply increased rates 
for new cases and re-entry cases. Obvi- 
ously, there is a build-up of patients in 
class IV and especially in class V who 
have been in continuous treatment for 
more than six months. The question of 
how much longer will be discussed in the 
next analysis. There we will present data 
on the number of years patients in the 
study have been in the care of psychia- 
trists. Here we are concerned only with 
the question of how the prevalence of total 
treated cases is related to class from the 
perspective of the principal components; 
of the total case load: new, continuous, 
and re-entry cases. 

Class and Years in Treatment 

The mean and median number of 
years neurotic and psychotic patients 
have been in their present course of 
treatment are shown in Figure 6. The 
data summarized here reveal that the 
number of years patients have been in 


Duration of treatment in years 



I-II III IV V 

Class 


Fig. 6. The mean and median number of 
years psychotic and neurotic patients (from 
the New Haven community) have been in 
their present course of treatment. 

treatment is linked to class status. 
Among neurotic reactions, the higher 
the class the longer the patients have 
been in treatment. Among psychotic re- 
actions, the lower the class the longer 
the patients have been in treatment. A 
glance at the curves symbolizing the 
mean and median number of years the 
neurotic and psychotic patients have 
been in continuous psychiatric care will 
indicate that the effects of class position 
are starkly real whether the mean or 
median is used. 

In the lower classes, particularly in 
class V, once a patient is diagnosed as 
psychotic and is committed to a state 
hospital he tends to remain there. 

Some readers may jump to the easy 
conclusion that our figures on duration 
of treatment are no longer valid, because 
the psychiatric census was taken before 
the era of tranquilizing drugs. Shortly 
after the psychiatric census was com- 
pleted we selected a random sample of 
100 state-hospital patients for follow-up 
purposes. These patients were followed 
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until March 1, 1956 or for five years 
and four months after the census was 
taken. Fifty-four of the 100 were still 
in hospital on March 1, 1956, 30 had 
died in the hospital, and 16 had been 
discharged between the date of the 
psychiatric census and the end of the 
field work. The 54 patients who were 
still in hospital five years and four 
months after the census date had been 
there a long time. When the follow-up 
stopped, the mean number of years 
these patients had been in continuous 
psychiatric care was: class I through III, 
14; class IV, 18; class V, 22.5. The ex- 
periences of these patients during the 
present years of the ‘Tranquilizing era’’ 
do not lead to the conclusion either that 
the new drugs are “emptying” the state 
hospitals or that the class difierences 
in duration of treatment are growing 
shorter with, the passage of the years. 

The duration of treatment curves for 
the neurotic patients are not as dramatic 
as those for the psychotic patients. 
Nevertheless, the differences in the 
length of time the neurotics have been 
under psychiatric care are highly signifi- 
cant. The mean in class I-II is 33 
months. It declines rather consistently 
to 18 months in class V. The median 
shows greater variation from one class 
to another; it is 23 months in class I-II 
but only 6 months in class V. The dif- 
ferences between the mean and the 
median measure the tendency of pa- 
tients in the several classes to remain 
in treatment or to drop out of it. In 
class I-II the neurotic patients remain 
in treatment much longer than in classes 
III and IV. The vast majority of the 
class I-II neurotic patients are in ambu- 
latory treatment with private psychia- 
trists. On the other hand, the class V 
neurotics are either clinic patients or 
they have been committed to the state 
hospital. Those treated in the clinics 


tend to drop out of treatment shortly 
after they begin, but the neurotics in 
the state hospital tend to be retained in 
hospital indefinitely. These counter 
trends produce the relatively large 
amount of disparity between the mean 
and the median figures for neurotic 
reactions below the class I-II level. 

Discussion 

If we confine our attention to class dif- 
ferences in the occurrence of mental 
disease, we have found two major trends. 

(1) Mental disease diagnosed as neurosis 
is more common among individuals in 
the higher social classes, relative to the 
population in these classes; furthermore, 
a neurotic individual tends to remain in 
treatment longer if he is in a higher class. 

(2) Mental disease diagnosed as psy- 
chosis is more common among individ- 
uals in the lower-chss groups, and lower- 
class psychotics remain in treatment 
longer than psychotics coming from the 
higher social classes. What could be re- 
sponsible for these differences? 

A possibility that comes readily to 
mind is the “drift” hypothesis. Perhaps 
individuals who are so severely ill as 
to be diagnosed psychotic cannot func- 
tion welt enough to maintain a position 
in classes I through III, even if they 
originated there. They may drift down- 
ward in the class structure because of 
their disability. If this were the case, 
it would of course result in a high con- 
centration of psychotics in classes IV 
and V. Our data permit us to reject this 
hypothesis unequivocally. In another 
publication^® we have shown that 91 
percent of the schizophrenic patients 
whom we studied (and whose histories 
were adequate for determining their 
class of origin) were in the same class as 
their parents; and among those patients 
who were mobile, there were more who 


^3 A. B. Hollingshead and F. C. Redlich, ** Schizophrenia and Social Structure,”’ Am. J. Psychiat.j 
1954, CX, 9, 695-701. 
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moved up the social scale than who 
moved down. 

Other possible explanations of our find- 
ings we cannot evaluate so readily. Is it 
possible, for example, that one factor lies 
in the diagnostic process itself? We have 
already mentioned the difficulties in es- 
tablishing criteria for what is ‘‘abnor- 
mal” behavior. There are equally great 
difficulties in assigning a case to one of 
the diagnostic categories, and the same 
mentally ill individual is sometimes 
called a psychotic by one doctor at one 
time and place and a neurotic by another 
doctor at another time and place. Per- 
haps some doctors are more likely to 
label mental disease psychotic if it oc- 
curs in a lower-class individual than if 
similar symptoms are observed in an 


upper-class person. Or perhaps the 
underlying causes of specific mental ill- 
nesses are not more common in one class 
than another, but the symptoms may 
vary by class if they depend upon cer- 
tain life experiences (such as socializa- 
tion practices) that differ between social 
classes. Finally, it is possible that there 
is something about the living conditions 
of lower-class people that produces (or 
accentuates) psychotic tendencies, while 
the setting of upper- and upper-middle- 
class life is such as to produce or ac- 
centuate neurosis. Until more is known 
about the etiology of mental disease and 
a more reliable system of classification 
is available, we cannot choose among 
these alternative possibilities. 
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TASK ROLES AND SOCIAL ROLES IN PROBLEM- 
SOLVING GROUPS By Robert F. Bales 


During the last ten years, a number of 
laboratories for the study of social inter- 
action within small groups and organiza- 
tions have been started in university re- 
search centers, hospitals, clinics, and 
military installations. The studies and 
experiments I shall describe were con- 
ducted in one of these laboratories, which 
was established in 1947 at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The laboratory consists of a large, well- 
lighted room for the group under study 
and an adjoining room for observers who 
listen and watch from behind wdndows 
with one-way vision. The subjects are 
told at the beginning that the room has 
been constructed for the special purpose 
of studying group discussion, that a com- 
plete sound recording will be made, and 
that there are observers behind the one- 
way mirrors. The purpose of the separa- 
tion is not to deceive the subjects but to 
minimize interaction between them and 
the observing team. 

Over a number of years we have 
evolved a more or less standard type of 
group and task which has formed the set- 
ting for a number of studies. The data I 
shall report came from several studies, 
all done under essentially the same con- 
ditions, so that a description of the most 
recent investigation will serve in sub- 
stance for the others. 


Procedures 

The sample which provided data for 
the most recent investigation consisted of 
30 five-man experimental groups. Sub- 
jects were 150 Harvard freshmen who 
were recruited by letters sent to a random 
sample of the entering class which 
briefly described the experiment as one 
concerned with group problem-solving 
and decision-making. Volunteers were 
offered a dollar an hour. The groups were 
randomly composed. Typically the mem- 
bers of a group did not know each other, 
nor were they introduced to each other. 
In effect, they were faced with the prob- 
lem of getting organized as well as with 
the more obvious problem that was is- 
sued to them. 

The more obvious problem, which we 
call the standard task, involved the dis- 
cussion of a human-relations case, a five- 
page presentation of facts about a prob- 
lem facing an administrator in his organi- 
zation. Members were given separate 
identical copies of the case to read ahead 
of time and were told that, although each 
was given accurate information, we in- 
tended to leave them uncertain as to 
whether they each had exactly the same 
range of facts. The cases were collected 
after they had been read by the members 
indi'vddually, to prevent direct compari- 
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Rate: 



Percentage of Total 

Fig. 1. Types of interaction and their relative frequencies. This profile of rates is the 
average obtained on the standard task from 24 different groups, four of each size from two 
to size seven, each group meeting four times, making a total of 96 sessions. The raw number 
of scores is 71,838. (From Robert F. Bales, ‘‘How People Interact in Conferences,’’ Scientific 
American, Vol. 192 [March, 1955].) 


son of Typed copies, although members 
were allowed to take notes. The task de- 
fined for each group was to assemble the 
information, to discuss why the people 
involved were behaving as they did, and 
to decide what should be recommended 
as action for the solution to the problem 
presented. The groups were asked to 
time themselves for 40 minutes and to 
dictate the group solution for the sound 
record in the final one or two minutes of 
the meeting. 

While the group members began to or- 
ganize themselves and to solve the case 
problem, the observers got to work in the 
observation room. They systematically 
recorded every step of the interaction, 
including such items as nods and frowns. 
Each observer had a small machine with 
a moving paper tape on which he wrote in 


code a description of every act — an act 
being defined essentially as a single state- 
ment, question, or gesture. Acts ordi- 
narily occurred at the rate of 15 to 20 per 
minute. The recorded information on 
each act included identification of the 
person speaking and the person spoken 
to and classification of the act according 
to predetermined categories. The catego- 
ries included attempts to solve either the 
organizational problems of the group or 
the task problems by the offering of in- 
formation, opinions, and suggestions. 

Questions and several types of positive 
and negative reactions completed the set 
of 12 categories (see Figure 1). This 
method is called “interaction-process 
analysis.” ^ The categories are meant to 
have a general-purpose usefulness for 
group research and their use is not con- 


^ Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis: A Method for the Study of Small Groups (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Addison- Wesley Co., Inc,, 1950). 
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fined in any way to the laboratory con- 
ditions described here, although the best 
norms exist for the standard task and the 
group type described here.^ 

As Figure 1 shows, on the average 
about half (56 percent) of the acts during 
a group session on the standard task fall 
into the categories of problem-solving at- 
tempts; the remaining 44 percent are dis- 
tributed among positive reactions, nega- 
tive reactions, and questions. In other 
words, the process tends to be two-sided, 
with the reactions serving as a more or 
less constant feedback on the accepta- 
bility of the problem-solving attempts. 
The following example will illustrate the 
pattern of interchange. 

Member 1: I wonder if we have the same 
facts about the problem? [Asks for opinion.] 
Perhaps we should take some time in the 
beginning to find out. [Gives suggestion.] 

Member Z: Yes. [Agrees.] We may be able 
to fill in some gaps in our information. 
[Gives opinion.] Let’s go around the table 
and each tell what the report said in his 
case. [Gives suggestion.] 

Member 3: Oh, let’s get going. [Shows an- 
tagonism.] We’ve all got the same facts. 
[Gives opinion.] 

Member 2: (Blushes) [Shows tension.] 

A number of interesting generaliza- 
tions can be made about the way in which 
rates of activity in the various categories 
tend to differ according to group size, 
time periods within a meeting, develop- 
ment of a group over a series of meetings, 
pre-established status characteristics of 
members, and the like.® The present arti- 
cle, however, will be concerned with a 
particular set of problems in which the 
interaction data have played an impor- 
tant part — whether there are tendencies 


for persons to develop different roles dur- 
ing interaction, even though there are no 
pre-established status differences, and if 
so, what kind, and why? There are 
several plausible views about this set of 
problems. The following account presents 
four distinguishable views and shows how 
research led from one view to another in 
the course of several studies. 

The Hypothesis of a Single- 
status Order 

Perhaps the most ordinary conception 
of a group is that it consists of a leader 
and several followers who fall into a kind 
of status order from highest to lowest. 
The leader is the best-liked member of 
the group, participates most actively, 
and is felt to be the best performer of 
whatever task activities the group under- 
takes. No matter which of these criteria 
the researcher takes, he will come out 
with the same rank order of members. 
The expectation that most groups are 
structured like this and that departures 
from this simple form of organization 
may be treated as the result of^ special 
circumstances may be called the hy- 
pothesis of a ^‘single-status order.” 

This is a plausible hypothesis. It un- 
derlies much research on leadership. It 
is congruent with the ideological position 
that for good leadership it is very impor- 
tant that a good leader should be an all- 
around “great man,” and it assumes that 
there are such men, at least relative to 
the other members in a given group 
This hypothesis assumes role differentia- 
tion but essentially only along a single 
quantitative dimension, leadership 
status. 


2 For norms, see Robert F. Bales and Edgar F. Borgatta, ‘‘Size of Group as a Factor in the Inter- 
action Profile,” in A. Paul Hare, Edgar F. Borgatta, and Robert F. Bales, Smdl Groups, Studies in 
Social Interaction (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1955), pp. 396-413. 

3 For a short review, see Robert F. Bales “Some Uniformities of Behavior in Small Groups” in 
the previous edition of this book, Guy E. Swanson, Theodore M. Newcomb, and Eugene L. Hartley 
(eds.), Readings in Social Psychology (New York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1952), rev. ed., pp, 146-159. 

^ For some evidence that there are some such men, in relative terms, see Edgar F. Borgatta, 
Arthur S. Couch, and Robert F. Bales, “Some Findings Relevant to the Great Man Theory of 
Leadership,” Am. Sociol. R&v., 1954, XIX, 755-759. 
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Fig. 2. Average ratings * received on 
ideas, liking, and disliking by men of each 
activity rank. (From Robert F. Bales, “The 
Equilibrium Problem in Small Groups,’’ 
Ch. IV in Talcott Parsons, Bales, and 
Edward A. Shils [eds.]. Working Papers in 
the Theory of Action [Glencoe, 111.: Free 
Press, 1953], p. 146.) 

* Each entry at a given activity rank is a mean 
over 12 sessions for the persons who occupied 
that rank as of each meeting. (Four separate 
five-man groups were involved.) The idea index 
is not actually a rating but an index obtained by 
adding rankings received (including self- 
rankings) and subtracting the total from the 
highest possible, 25 , The like and dislike indexes 
are average ratings received, with the highest 
possible, 28 . 

Early in the research we began to ask 
group members about their likes and dis- 
likes for each other, their opinions of who 
had the best ideas and who showed the 
most leadership, and other similar ques- 
tions. We wanted to know how these 
questions related to each other and to 
our observations of interaction. The 
question as to whether or not there is 
role differentiation within a group can 
be reduced in part to whether group 


members show some consensus that cer- 
tain members stand higher than others 
on a given criterion and whether differ- 
ent criteria give different status orders 
rather than a single-status order. 

When I first began to examine data 
from our experimental groups, I worked 
under the assumption that there might 
be some such thing as a “simply organ- 
ized group,” that is, one in which the 
rank order of members on activity, task 
ability, and likeability would coincide, 
and that these groups would in some 
sense or other be the most successful or 
best satisfied.® 

Figure 2 shows the results which raised 
a most interesting set of questions. The 
total interaction initiated by one man in 
the course of a meeting establishes the 
basis for ranking him relative to the 
others on activity. If there is a strong 
tendency toward a single-status order, 
top men on activity should also rank 
highest in group-member responses to 
such questions as “who has the best 
ideas,” and should also receive the high- 
est number of “liking” votes and lowest 
of “disliking.” ® The second man on ac- 
tivity should, on the average, be second 
highest on the other criteria of excellence, 
and so on. The rank order on each cri- 
terion should be highly correlated to the 
rank order on the other criteria. 

What does Figure 2 suggest? First, 
there seems to be a positive correlation 
between activity rank and idea rank, al- 
though the second man seems a little 
low. But on liking-received rank, there is 
a marked discrepancy. The top man on 
activity appears considerably lower than 
expected on liking received. Both the 
second and the third men are higher on 
the average than he. Is the top man doing 
something to lose likes and provoke dis- 
likes? Here one notes the dislike curve. 


® Robert F. Bales, “The Equilibrium Problem in Small Groups,” Ch. IV in Talcott Parsons, 
Robert F. Bales, and Edward A. Shils (eds.), Working Papers in the Theory of Action (Glencoe, 111.: 
Free Press, 1953). 

® The actual questions used are presented in the source indicated at the foot of Figure 3. They are 
^omitted in the present paper for the sake of brevity. 
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The differences are small and probably 
not significant but they suggest that the 
top man is possibly the highest on dis- 
likes received. Liking seems to be center- 
ing on the second and third man in ac- 
tivity, and they both seem to be lower 
than expected on idea ranking. Can it be 
that these men are tending to avoid too 
heavy an emphasis on the task area for 
fear of being disliked? 

On further investigation of this prob- 
lem it turned out that something hap- 
pened in groups over a series of four ses- 
sions that was equally thought-provok- 
ing. In the first sessions, if a given man 
held top position on the idea ranking by 
his fellow members, the probability was 
about 50-50 that he would also hold a 
top position on a likeability ranking. But 
in the second meeting the probability 
dropped markedly, and by the fourth 
meeting was only about one in ten. The 
percentage of cases in which the same 
man held the top position on liking and 
idea rankings at the same time, divided 
by session, may be charted as follows: 

Sessions 

12 3 4 

56.5 12.0 20.0 8.5 

Could it be that there was something 
about arriving in a top-status position, 
'owing to technical contribution to the 
task problems of the group, that tended 
to “lose friends and alienate people”? If 
so, was another man likely to arise who 
paid more attention to the social-emo- 
tional problems of the group and so 
tended to collect more liking? The idea 
that this happens with sufficient fre- 
quency that it can be viewed as typical 


may be called “the hypothesis of two 
complementary leaders.” 

The Hypothesis of Two Com- 
plementary Leaders 

Why, if at all, should groups tend to 
have two complementary leaders, one a 
task specialist, the other a social-emo- 
tional specialist? ^ Perhaps it would be 
helpful to look at the interaction of men 
highest on idea ranking received but not 
highest on liking received, and vice versa . 
It may be that men of these two types 
behave differently and the differences in 
behavior may give us some clues as to 
the reasons for the differences. 

Table 1 shows the composite profiles 
of 44 matched session-pairs ® of idea men 
(who were not best liked in their group) 
and best-liked men (who were not top in 
idea ranking). Slater, from whose paper 
the table is taken, comments: “The most 
salient general difference in Table 1 is the 
tendency for the Idea man to initiate 
interaction more heavily in Area B 
(Problem-Solving Attempts) and the 
Best-liked man in Area A (Positive Re- 
actions). The Idea man also seems to 
disagree somewhat more, and show a 
little more antagonism, while the Best- 
liked man asks more questions and shows 
more tension.” ^ 

On the receiving end, the situation is 
largely reversed, with the idea man re- 
ceiving more agreement, questions, and 
negative reactions, while the best-liked 
man receives more problem-solving at- 
tempts, and more solidarity and tension 
release. The general picture is thus one of 
specialization and complementarity, with 
the idea man concentrating on the task 


^ A theory is advanced in Robert F. Bales and Philip E. Slater, '‘Role Differentiation in Small 
Decision-making Groups,” Ch. V in Talcott Parsons d al (eds.), Family, Socialization, and Inter- 
action Process (Glencoe, 111.: Free Press, 1955). 

^ Although the number of sessions was 44, the number of separate individuals involved was not 
88, since each group ran over four sessions, and some individuals were in the same position more 
than once. 

® Slatep op. cit. in footnote to Table 1. It is not possible to state that all of the detailed differ- 
ences indicated are significant, because rates in the various categories are interdependent. However, 
Slater shows that the two types are in general significantly different from each other. 
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Composite Profiles in Percentages of 44 Top Men on Idea Ranking 
AND 44 Top Men on Like Ranking for the Same Sessions 



Interaction 

category 

Initiated 

Received 

Idea 

men 

Best-liked 

men 

Idea 

men 

Best-liked 

men 

Area A: 

Shows solidarity 

3.68 

4.41 

2.57 

3.15 

Positive 

Shows tension release 

5.15 

6.98 

7.95 

9.20 

reactions 

Shows agreement 

14.42 

16.83 

23.29 

18.27 

Area B: 

Gives suggestion 

8.97 

6.81 

7.01 

7.22 

Problem-solving 

Gives opinion 

32.74 

28.69 

25.52 

31.09 

attempts 

Gives orientation 

18.54 

17.91 

14.06 

14.54 

Area C: 

Asks orientation 

3.04 

3.71 

3.62 

2.80 

Questions 

Asks opinion 

1.84 

2.94 

1.94 

1.74 


j Asks suggestion 

i .93 

1.33 

.85 

.84 

Area D: 

Shows disagreement 

8.04 

7.60 

10.65 

9.35 

Negative 

I Shows tension increase 

1.92 

2.16 

1.59 

1.35 

reactions 

Shows antagonism 

.73 

i 

.63 

.95 

.45 


* From Philip E. Slater, “Role Differentiation in Small Groups,” Am. Social. Rev., 1955, XX, 305. 


and playing a more aggressive role, while 
the best-liked man concentrates more on 
social-emotional problems, giving re- 
wards and playing a more passive role. 

The kind of complementarity that 
shows in the behavior, then, is a kind 
that occurs in short interchanges in con- 
versations where a problem-solving at- 
tempt by one person is followed by an 
agreement or disagreement from some 
other, or where a pleasant remark or a 
joke by one is followed by a smile or a 
laugh from the other. Such a division of 
labor by type of act is very common and 
easily recognized. There may or may not 
be a specialization so that one person con- 
tinues to produce more of one form of be- 
havior than the other. 

But now consider an important fact. 
Almost exactly the same sort of difference 
in interaction profile tends to be found 
between high participators and low par- 


ticipators,^® even if one ignores the idea 
and like ratings. High participators tend 
to specialize in problem-solving attempts, 
low participators tend to specialize in 
positive or negative reactions or ques- 
tions. Moreover, the proportion of prob- 
lem-solving attempts increases when a 
man is placed with lower participators 
and decreases when he is working with 
higher participators.^^ What do these 
facts suggest? 

For one thing, these facts seem to im- 
ply that the qualitative differences in the 
type of act attributed to a given person 
may be more or less forced by the tend- 
ency of others in the group to talk a little 
or a great deal, thus giving him an op- 
portunity to make the problem-solving 
attempts or leaving him only in a position 
to respond to the quicker or more valu- 
able proposals of others. 

Insofar as the ratings a man receives 


See Edgar F. Borgatta and Robert F. Bales, “Interaction of Individuals in Reconstituted 
Groups,” Sociometry, 1953, XVI, 302-320. 

11 Op. cit. 
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are based on the way he behaves, the 
ratings others give him will surely be de- 
pendent on how much he talks. Let us 
suppose that a man can receive a high 
rating on ideas only if he makes many 
problem-solving attempts. He can do 
this only by talking a good deal. Then, 
to receive a high rating on ideas he will 
have to talk a lot. Or, conversely, let us 
suppose that a man can receive a high 
rating on liking only if he rewards others 
by positive reactions. He can do this only 
if he permits them to make many prob- 
lem-solving attempts, which in turn re- 
quires that he let the other(s) talk a lot. 
Then, to receive a high rating on liking 
he will have to talk less. 

This line of reasoning seems to fit with 
the facts so far presented and, moreover, 
has a certain plausibility in terms of com- 
mon organizational arrangements. The 
husband and wife in many families seem 
to play complementary roles of the sort 
described. IMany administrators find 
cases from their experience where organ- 
izations in fact have two leaders, one who 
specializes on the task side, one on the 
social-emotional side. It is a kind of po- 
litical maxim that it is almost impossible 
to elect the person who is technically 
best suited for an office — he is generally 
not popular enough. Surely there must 
be many persons in leadership positions 
who welcome any theory that explains to 
them that their lack of popularity is no 
fault of their own but a result of a spe- 
cialization that is in the nature of things. 

The problem now is that it might be 
inferred from this ideological version of 
the theory that there is no essential dis- 
tinction between sheer activity and rat- 


ings received on goodness of ideas and, 
moreover, that there is a negative cor- 
relation between these two and liking re- 
ceived. Is it true that leaders must choose 
between task effectiveness and popu- 
larity? 

The Hypothesis op Three 
Orthogonal Factors 

Fortunately, a number of studies in 
the literature bear on this question and 
the results of a number of researchers 
tend to converge on an answer. When 
members of small groups are asked to 
rate and choose each other on a wide 
variety of descriptive criteria or are as- 
sessed by observers, three factors or dis- 
tinct dimensions generally tend to ap- 
pear. 

Carter indicates the frequency with 
which these factors are found in review- 
ing a series of factor analytic studies, 
such as those of Couch and himself, 
Sakoda, Wherry, and Clark.^^ A recent 
study by Wispe may be added to the 
list. 

Carter describes the factors as follows: 

Factor I. Individual prominence and 
achievement: behaviors of the individual 
related to his efforts to stand out from 
others and individually achieve various 
personal goals. 

Factor II. Aiding attainment by the 
group: behaviors of the individual re- 
lated to his efforts to assist the group in 
achieving goals toward which the group 
is oriented. 

Factor III. Sociability: behaviors of 
the individual related to his efforts to 
establish and maintain cordial and so- 


^^Launor F. Carter, “Recording and Evaluating the Performance of Individuals as Members 
of Small Groups/^ Personn. Psychol., 1954, VII, 477-484. 

Arthur S. Couch and Launor F. Carter, “A Factorial Study of the Rated Behavior of Group 
Members,^’ Paper read at Eastern Psychological Association, March 1952; J. M. Sakoda, “Factor 
Analysis of OSS Situational Tests,” J.Ahnorm. ^ Soc. Psychol., 1952, XL VII, 843-852; R. J. Wherry, 
Factor Analysis of Officer Qualification Form QCL- 2 B (Columbus: Ohio State University Research 
Foundation, 1950); R. A. Clark, “Analyzing the Group Structure of Combat Rifle Squads,” Am. 
Psychologist, 1953, VIII, 333. 

Lauren G. Wispe, “A Sociometric Analysis of Conflicting Role-Expectations,” Am. J. Social, 
LXI (1955), 134-137. 
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cially satisfying relations with other 
group members. 

These factors seem to represent under- 
lying dimensions in the evaluations per- 
sons make of each other, whether as ob- 
servers or as fellow group members. It 
may be that the best way of looking at 
these factors is not as personality traits 
but as frameworks in which the per- 
ceiver responds to personality traits of 
others. 

But the important thing to note is that 
in these studies the three factors, which 
I shall call '^activity,” “task ability,’’ 
and “likeability,” are not, in general, 
mutually exclusive: a high standing on 
one does not preclude or interfere with 
a high standing on the other. Nor are 
they mutually supportive in general 
but, rather, they tend to be uncorre- 
lated. 

The fact that they are uncorrelated in 
general does not necessarily mean, of 
course, that there are no dynamic rela- 
tionships between the phenomena repre- 
sented by the factors. It means that there 
is no simple linear relationship that tends 
to be found over all populations, so that 
knowing where a man stands on one does 
not allow for a prediction of his standing 
on either or both of the others. If there 
are dynamic relationships between the 
factors they must be more complicated, 
nonlinear, or circumstantial. What sug- 
gestions of relationship are there left? 

The Hypothesis of Individual 
Differences in Overtalking 

Although it is not true that simply by 
talking a great deal does one guarantee 
a high rating on the quality of his ideas, 
it is still probably true that in groups of 
the sort we were studying it is very diffi- 
cult to make a substantial contribution 


to the task without talking a great deal, 
especially in the first meeting, and over- 
talking may be resented by other mem- 
bers as a threat to their own status and a 
frustration of their own desire to talk. 
Results of other experimenters provided 
some findings that are congruent with 
this line of thought. Let us look for a mo- 
ment at some of these results. 

Leavitt and Mueller explored the ef- 
fect of one-way communication in a re- 
stricted communication situation where 
the receiver of the information is given 
no opportunity to “feed back” acknowl- 
edgements, questions, or negative reac- 
tions to the sender. They find that an 
initial reaction of hostility toward the 
sender tends to appear. 

Thibaut and Coules find that re- 
ceivers who are not permitted to com- 
municate to a person who has sent them 
an act of hostility show less post experi- 
mental friendliness to the sender than 
those permitted to reply. 

A peripheral position in a restricted 
network approximates in some ways the 
position of a receiver with no opportu- 
nity for feedback. In an experiment 
where members were allowed to com- 
municate only in written form through 
set channels on a task of assembling in- 
formation, Leavitt finds that members 
in peripheral positions are less well satis- 
fied with their jobs than those in central 
positions. 

These results suggested to us that the 
relatively low average of likeability pref- 
erences received by top participators 
might be due to the presence of some men 
in the total population of top men who 
overtalk, in the sense that they do not 
allow an appropriate amount of feedback 
of objections, qualifications, questions, 
and countersuggestions to occur. Our 
method of observation allowed us to ex- 


J. Leavitt and R. A. H. Mueller, “Some Effects of Feedback on Communication,” Eum. 
RelaL, 1951, IV, 401-410. 

J. W. Thibaut and J. Coules, “The Role of Communication in the Reduction of Interpersonal 
Hostility,” J. Ahnorm. Soc. Psychol, 1952, XLVII, 770-777. 

H. J. Leavitt, “ Some Effects of Certain Communication Patterns on Group Performance,” 
see pp. 546-563 in this volume. 
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Fig. 3. Average ratings * received on 
ideas, liking, and disliking by men of each 
activity rank, according to their feedback 
ratio (R/J). (Condensed from Robert F. 
Bales, ‘^Task Status and Likeability as a 
Function of Talking and Listening in 
Decision-making Groups,^^ in Leonard D. 
White [ed.], The State of the Social Sciences 


amine the amount of interaction a given 
man received in relation to the amount 
he initiated. We thus arrived at the hy- 
pothesis that the ratio of interaction re- 
ceived to that initiated might help dis- 
tinguish between those top interactors 
who were proportionately well liked and 
those who were not. 

In general, as has been indicated, ac- 
tivity, task-ability ratings, and liking 
ratings appear in many studies as orthog- 
onal factors, uncorrelated with each other 
over the total population assessed. It is 
important to recognize, however, that 
subparts of a population, or a different 
population, may show the variables re- 
lated in a different way. It is the possi- 
bility that subparts of our population 
may show different relationships of these 
variables that we now explore. 

We first make a basic division of the 
population according to the rank of each 
person within his own group on the gross 
amount of participation he initiated and 
call this his activity. Five ranks are thus 
recognized, since the groups were five- 
man groups. 

The second division of the population 
is made within each rank. All the men of 
each rank are divided into three sub- 
populations according to their own ratio 
of amount of participation received from 
others to the amount of participation 
they initiate. This ratio is known as the 
R/I, or the feedback ratio. Within each 
rank, then, there are three subpopula- 
tions of ten men each, low, medium, and 
high on the feedback ratio. 

Figure 3 shows the average values of 
ratings or ranking received for each of 
the subpopulations of ten men on liking, 
disliking, and ideas. The ratings or rank- 

[Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1956], pp. 148-161.) 

* Each entry at a given activity rank is the 
mean for ten persons. The idea index is not 
actually a rating, but an index obtained by 
adding rankings received (including self-rank- 
ings) and subtracting the total from the highest 
possible, 25 . The like and dislike indexes are 
average ratings, with the highest possible, 28 . 
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ings were given to each man by his four 
fellow group members and have been con- 
verted for plotting in such a way that 
high numbers mean high average rank- 
ings received. 

The point of greatest interest is the 
difference in the relations of liking to ac- 
tivity when the feedback ratio is taken 
into account. Figure 3 indicates that 
among the third of the population with a 
low feedback ratio, the top two men seem 
definitely lower than would be expected 
if liking received increased linearly in 
proportion to activity. The correlation 
between activity and liking received is 
near zero. 

However, both the medium R/I and 
the high R/I thirds show a positive cor- 
relation. From these data it is still plau- 
sible to suppose that the top man even 
in the high R/I third shows a little less 
liking received than one would expect. 
But the effect is slight. 

The data obtained by asking about 
dislikes present essentially the same pic- 
ture. The highest participators among 
the third of the population with the low- 
est feedback ratio not only are less well 
liked but are more disliked than their 
less active colleagues in the same sub- 
population. In this third of the popula- 
tion, the more the person talks, the more 
he is disliked. But in the opposite third 
of the population, those who have a high 
feedback ratio, there is no relation be- 
tween how much a man talks and how 
much he is disliked. 

With regard to idea rankings received, 
there is a definite indication that the 
highest participators in the third of the 
population with the low feedback ratio 
tend to suffer on idea rankings received, 
as they do on liking received, although 
the effect is not so marked. This effect 
seems to disappear completely in the me- 
dium R/I and high R/I groups. 

It is plain, however, that there is an 
appreciable linear correlation between 


activity and idea rankings received over 
the total of the three subpopulations. 
This finding thus differs from other 
studies which find these two variables to 
be generally orthogonal. We attribute 
the correlation in our groups at least 
partly to the fact that we are dealing in 
this study with data from first meetings 
entirely. Data on groups running over 
four sessions indicate that this correlation 
tends to fall over time, especially in 
groups where the initial consensus as to 
who has the best ideas is low.^® The cor- 
relation between ideas and liking also 
tends to fall as indicated above in Table 1. 
In short, the three factors tend to sepa- 
rate out as independent more clearly in 
later meetings than in the first. 

To summarize briefly: In the groups 
in this total sample there is only a weak 
correlation between liking received and 
activity, providing one makes no break- 
down into subpopulations. But for about 
one third of the population there is a 
positive and linear correlation between 
how much a man talks and how well he 
is liked. This is the third, who receive 
more interaction in proportion to the 
amount they initiate, that is, who have a 
high feedback ratio. The falling-off of 
liking received among the individuals 
who talk the most in total population is 
attributable especially to the other ex- 
treme third of the population, who talk 
proportionately most above the amount 
they receive. The same may be said for 
their rankings. 

Conclusion 

It appears that activity, task-ability 
ratings, and likeability ratings should be 
treated as three distinct factors, since 
over a large population of members, 
meetings, and groups they tend to be un- 
correlated with each other. If one accepts 
this assumption a simple and very useful 
classification of role types in small groups 
suggests itself. 


Philip E. Slater, “Role Differentiation in Small Groups , SocioL Rev., 1955, XX, 300-310. 
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1. A member who is high on all three 
of the factors corresponds to the tradi- 
tional conception of the good leader, or 
the ^^great man.” Such men are found, 
but, if the factors are uncorrelated, are 
rare. 

2. A member who is high on activity 
and task-ability ratings but less high on 
likeability is a familiar type who may be 
called the “task specialist.” This type is 
not so rare as the first type and may 
operate effectively in cooperation with 
the third. 

3. A member who is high on likeability 
but less high on activity and task ability 
may be called the “social specialist.” 
This type is much less rare than the first 
type and groups which operate under the 
dual leadership of a man of this type and 
of the second type are common. 

4. A member who is high on activity 
but relatively low on task ability and 


likeability ratings may be called an 
“overactive deviant.” This type is not 
rare. This is the person who, in the lead- 
ership literature, is said to show “domi- 
nation” rather than “leadership.” 

5. A member who is low on all three 
may be called an “underactive deviant” 
and may indeed be a kind of scapegoat. 
On the assumption that the factors are 
uncorrelated this type should be as rare 
as the first type, but since the lack of 
correlation traces mainly to discrepancies 
at the upper end of the scales, this type 
is not actually so rare as the first type 
and is, in fact, probably very common. 

Logically, of course, one can distin- 
guish many additional types. Those men- 
tioned, however, have a certain intuitive 
distinctness and for present purposes 
serve to summarize and harmonize the 
various views on role differentiation that 
have been examined in this paper. 


ROLE CONFLICT AND ITS RESOLUTION 

By Neal Gross ^ Alexander JV, McEachern^ and Ward S. Mason 


In certain situations an individual may 
find himself exposed to conflicting expec- 
tations: some people expect him to be- 
have in one way, others in another, and 
these expectations are incompatible. How 
will individuals behave when faced with 
such conflicts? This is the problem with 
which our paper is concerned. Later we 
shall offer a theory of role-conflict reso- 
lution and present a test of its usefulness. 
Before doing this it is necessary to try, 
first, to clarify the meaning of role con- 
flict and introduce definitions of the con- 
cepts we shall employ; second, to present 
the methods we used in a study of role 


conflicts of school superintendents; and 
third, to describe their behavior when 
they perceived their exposure to conflict- 
ing expectations. 

Concepts 

An examination of the literature con- 
cerned with “role conflict” reveals that 
this term has been given different mean- 
ings by different social scientists. Some 
have used it to denote incompatible ex- 
pectation situations to which an actor is 
exposed, whether he is aware of the con- 
flict or not. Other social scientists use 


Especially prepared for this volume. The article represents a condensed and simplified version of 
the analysis of role conflict which may be found in Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, and Alexander 
McEachern, Explorations in Role Analysis: Studies of the School Superintendency Role (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957). For a more detailed treatment of the problems considered in this 
paper and a critical appraisal of the theory presented, the reader is referred to Chapters XV, XVI, 
and XVII of Explorations. 
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^‘role conflict’’ to mean situations in 
which the actor perceives incompatible 
expectations. A foreman’s subordinates 
and his boss may hold quite opposite ex- 
pectations for his behavior but he may 
or may not be aware of this discrep- 
ancy. 

Some formulations of role conflict 
specify that the actor must be exposed 
to conflicting expectations that derive 
from the fact that he occupies two or more 
positions simultaneously. For example, 
a young man may occupy simultaneously 
the positions of son and a member of a 
fraternity, and his father and his frater- 
nity brothers may hold contradictory 
expectations for his ^ ^drinking behavior.” 
Other formulations include in role con- 
flict those contradictory expectations 
that derive from an actor’s occupancy of 
a single position. A professor may be ex- 
pected to behave in one way by his stu- 
dents, in another way by his dean. 

Some writers limit role conflict to sit- 
uations in which an actor is exposed to 
conflicting legitimate expectations or ‘^ob- 
ligations” whereas others do not make 
this restriction. 

In view of these differences it is neces- 
sary to specify the way we defined and 
limited our problem. First, our interest 
was in role conflicts which were perceived 
by the individuals subject to them. Sec- 
ond, we were concerned with incom- 
patible expectations resulting from an 
actor’s occupancy of single as well as of 
multiple positions; inira-role as well as 
inter-role conflicts were within the focus 
of inquiry. Third, the analysis was not 
restricted to incompatible expectations 
which were perceived as legitimate. At- 
tention was directed to situations involv- 
ing both legitimate and illegitimate in- 
compatible expectations. 

Limiting the problem in this way the 
following definitions of basic concepts 
were used. A role congruency is a situation 
in which an actor as the incumbent of 
one or more positions perceives that the 
same or highly similar expectations are 


held for him. A school superintendent 
who perceived that his teachers, princi- 
pals, students, and school board all ex- 
pected him to handle a discipline problem 
in the same way would be confronted 
with a role congruency. 

There are situations, however, in 
which an actor perceives that he is ex- 
posed to expectations which are incom- 
patible. A school superintendent may 
think teachers and parents hold conflict- 
ing expectations for his behavior in deal- 
ing with a truant child. Any situation in 
which the incumbent of a position per- 
ceives that he is confronted with incom- 
patible expectations will be called a role 
confiict. 

The person for whom an expectation 
is held may consider it to be legitimate or 
illegitimate. A legitimate expectation is 
one which the incumbent of a position 
feels others have a right to hold. An il- 
legitimate expectation is one which he 
does not feel others have a right to hold. 
An expectation which is felt to be le- 
gitimate will be called a perceived obliga- 
tion. One which is felt to be illegitimate 
will be called a perceived pressure. 

A sanction is either a reward or a pun- 
ishment, conditional on how an individ- 
ual behaves. For our analysis we will 
not be concerned with negative sanc- 
tions, nor will we be concerned with 
actual sanctions, but rather with an 
individual’s perceptions of the sanctions 
others may apply to him. Whether or not 
the perceived and actual sanctions are 
the same in any given situation is an em- 
pirical problem which will not be rele- 
vant to these analyses. 

Methodology 

One hundred and five school superin- 
tendents were included in the study. 
They represented a 48 percent stratified 
random sample of all school superintend- 
ents in Massachusetts in 1952-53. The 
data to be reported were obtained from 
each of these superintendents in the 
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course of an eight-hour interview con- 
ducted in the staff research offices. 

After considerable experimentation 
with various methods of isolating the 
role conflicts to which superintendents 
were exposed, the following procedure 
was developed. Four situations were pre- 
sented to the superintendent, each in- 
volving problems with which all super- 
intendents must deal and which, on the 
basis of the pretests, were judged likely 
to arouse incompatible expectations. 
They concerned (1) the hiring and promo- 
tion of teachers, (2) the superintendent’s 
allocation of his after-office hours, (3) 
salary increases for teachers, and (4) the 
priority the superintendent gives finan- 
cial or educational needs in drawing up 
the school budget. For each situation we 
offered three alternative expectations 
that incumbents of relevant counter- 
positions might hold. For example, in 
the situation which is concerned with 
teachers’ salaries these three expectations 
were described: 

A. Expect me to recommend the 
highest possible salary increases 
for teachers so that their in- 
comes are commensurate with 
their professional responsibili- 
ties. 

B. Expect me to recommend the 
lowest possible salary increases 
for teachers. 

C. Have no expectations one way 
or another. 

Eighteen potentially relevant groups 
or individuals were then listed, and each 
of the superintendents was asked to in- 
dicate which of the three statements 
most nearly represented what each of the 
groups or individuals expected the super- 
intendent to do in the situation. If he 
said that one or more individuals held 
expectation A and one or more held ex- 
pectation Bj then he was reporting in- 
compatible expectations from incum- 
bents of positions counter to his own. 

In addition, the superintendents were 
asked whether or not they felt that the 


expectations they said others held were 
‘legitimate.” Furthermore, if incompati- 
ble expectations were perceived by the 
superintendent, the interviewer probed 
with open-end questions to discover how 
much anxiety was thus created, how the 
conflict was resolved, and what sanc- 
tions the superintendent thought would 
result from selecting one or the other of 
the incompatible alternatives. 

An example of a city superintendent’s 
responses to the role conflict instrument 
illustrates the exact method of securing 
the data for this analysis. Table 1 sum- 
marizes the responses of this superintend- 
ent to the question of which groups or 
individuals held which expectations for 
him with respect to salary increases for 
teachers. 

It is clear that he perceived incompati- 
ble expectations. He perceived that labor 
unions, the Parent-Teacher Association 
(PTA) and parent groups, some teachers, 
some of his personal friends, some service 
clubs, some of the school-board members, 
and his family expect him to recommend 
the highest possible salary increases. A 
number of other groups and individuals 
hold the contrary expectation; these are 
politicians, religious groups, some par- 
ents, some personal friends, taxpayers’ 
association, economic influentials, serv- 
ice clubs, some school-board members, 
the town finance committee and the 
press. 

In four cases some members of a given 
category held one expectation, according 
to the superintendent, while others in 
the same category held the contrary ex- 
pectation. School-board members, par- 
ents, personal friends, and service clubs 
were all described by the superintendent 
in this way. 

The Incidence and Resolution oe 
Role Conelict 

In view of space limitations it is neces- 
sary to limit consideration of the inci- 
dence and resolution of role conflict to 
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TABLE 1 

A Sample Questionnaire 

Three Attitudes op Various Groups and Individuals Which 
One Superintendent Perceived in His Community 



A 

B 

C 

1. Politicians 


X 


2, Church or religious 
groups 


X 


3. Farm organizations 



X 

4. Business or com- 
mercial organiza- 
tions 



X 

5. Labor unions 

X 



6. Parents (PTA) 

X 

X 


7. Teachers 

X 



8. Personal friends 

X 

X 


9. Taxpayers’ associa- 
tion 


X 

- 

10. Individuals influ- 
ential for economic 
reasons 


X 




A 

B 

c 

11. Service clubs 

X 

X 


12. Fraternal organi- 
zations 



X 

13. Veterans organiza- 
tions 

14. Individual school- 
committee mem- 
bers 

X 

X 

X 

15. Town finance com- 
mittee 


X 


16. My wife, family 

X 

— 


17. Chamber of com- 
merce 



X 

18. The press 


X 


19. Other 





Directions: For each group or individual listed above please check the box which most 
nearly represents what they think you should do about this: 

A. Expect me to recommend the highest salary increases possible for teachers so that 
their incomes are commensurate with their professional responsibilities. 

B. Expect me to recommend the lowest possible salary increases for teachers. 

C. Have no expectations one way or another. 


only one of the four situations studied. 
The teacher-salary issue will be used. An 
examination of this potential area of role 
conflict will serve as a background to the 
theory of role-conflict resolution and 
yield part of the data with which one 
test of it can be made. 

That the teacher-salary issue is a fer- 
tile source of role conflict is clear from 
the fact that 88 percent of the superin- 
tendents perceived that they were ex- 
posed to conflicting expectations in this 


area. Table 2 reports the proportions of 
superintendents who perceived that in- 
cumbents of each of the listed counter- 
positions held: (1) the expectation that 
he recommend the highest salary in- 
creases possible; (2) the expectation that 
he recommend the lowest salary in- 
creases possible; (3) mixed expectations 
(that is, some held the A and others the 
B expectation); (4) no expectations re- 
garding this issue. 

Whereas 99 percent of the superintend- 
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Percentage oe Superintendents Who Perceived Particular Expectations 
EROM Specified Groups and Individuals with Respect to 
Their Salary Recommendations 


Group or individual 

A. High 
salary 
expectation 
(percent) 

B. Low 
salary 
expectation 
(percent) 

C. Mixed 
expectation 
(percent) 

D. No 
expectation 
(percent) 

N* 

1. Politicians 

14 

51 

6 

29 

105 

2. Church or religious groups 

34 

6 

3 

57 

104 

3. Farm organizations 

4. Business or commercial or- 

12 

17 

2 

69 

62 

ganizations 

15 

34 

4 

47 

105 

5. Labor unions 

63 

2 

2 

33 

53 

6. Parents (PTA) 

78 

1 

9 

12 

105 

7. Teachers 

99 

0 

1 

0 

105 

8. Personal friends 

57 

1 

5 

37 

105 

9. Taxpayers’ association 

9 

77 

4 

11 

61 

10. Individuals influential for 
economic reasons 

11 

45 

7 

37 

105 

11. Service clubs 

35 

7 

7 

50 

87 

12. Fraternal organizations 

19 

3 

3 

74 

93 

13. Veterans’ organizations 

14. Individual school-com- 

27 

5 

4 

64 

104 

mittee members 

15. Town finance committee 

70 

14 

14 

2 

105 

or city council 

18 

60 

11 

10 

103 

16. My wife, family 

71 

0 

0 

29 

103 

17. Chamber of commerce 

20 

27 

7 

47 

65 

18. The Press 

28 

25 

2 

45 

88 


* When N is less than 105 it is usually because the group or individual did not exist in a number 
of communities; the ‘‘no answers” when the group or individual did exist are also excluded. 


ents perceived that their teachers ex- 
pected them to recommend the highest 
salary increases possible, 75 percent of 
those with taxpayers’ associations in 
their communities reported that these 
associations held the opposite expecta- 
tion (column 2). Similarly a majority of 
the superintendents said that their town 
finance committee or city council and 
local politicians expected them to mini- 
mize salary increases for teachers. In 
addition to reporting that their teachers 
expected them to recommend the highest 
possible salary increases, a majority of 
the superintendents reported that labor 
organizations, parents and the PTA, 


personal friends, individual school-board 
members, and their wives held the same 
expectation. Relatively few superintend- 
ents, however, are confronted with the 
^^mixed” expectation from members of 
the same group or category, school-board 
members obtaining the highest percent- 
age (14 percent in column 3) and town 
finance-committee members the next 
highest (12 percent in column 3). 

From these data it is possible to con- 
clude not only that superintendents are 
frequently confronted with role conflicts 
with respect to their teacher salary rec- 
ommendations, but also that these con- 
flicts may stem from different groups and 
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individuals or from groups and individ- 
uals of the same kind. For the 88 percent 
of the superintendents who perceived 
that they were exposed to incompatible 
expectations, there is clearly a problem 
which must be resolved. How do super- 
intendents act when they perceive 
that some groups or individuals expect 
them to behave in a contradictory man- 
ner? 

When a superintendent had indicated 
that he was exposed to incompatible ex- 
pectations, he was asked how he resolved 
the dilemma implied by this condition. 
Of the 92 superintendents (88 percent) 
who were exposed to role conflict in this 
situation (13 were not), seven gave in- 
sufficient information to permit coding 
their behavior, 54 conformed to the ex- 
pectation of recommending the highest 
possible salary increases (64 percent of 
the 85 who told us what they did), eight 
recommended the lowest possible in- 
creases (9 percent of 85), and 23 (27 per- 
cent of 85) adopted some kind of strategy 
which did not require them to make an 
unequivocal choice between the two in- 
compatible alternatives. Before we turn 
to an effort to predict which people will 
resolve the conflict in which way, let us 
examine briefly the different resolution 
techniques of those 23 superintendents 
who did not make a definite choice but 
developed a procedure whereby they 
could to some degree satisfy (18 or 21 per- 
cent) or ignore (5 or 6 percent) both 
demands. 

One of the five superintendents who 
ignored both demands was not yet on 
tenure and perceived that his school 
board members, the town finance com- 
mittee, the taxpayers’ association, and 
individuals who were economically in- 
fluential all expected him to recommend 
the lowest possible salary increases, 
whereas his teachers held the contrary 
expectation. He described his situation 
in this way: 

I put it all in the hands of the school com- 
mittee. It’s a hot potato so I let the school 


committee handle it. The teachers feel I 
should represent them ; the school committee 
feels I should represent them: Fd hang my- 
self by getting involved. But I go along with 
the school committee recommendation one 
hundred percent, whatever they decide. 

Four of the 18 superintendents who 
compromised assumed the position of ne- 
gotiator when confronted with this di- 
lemma. They apparently worked on the 
assumption that, although the expecta- 
tions they face conflict, it is their duty 
to negotiate ^‘a settlement” that will be 
most satisfactory to everyone. One su- 
perintendent perceived that his teachers, 
the school board, and the PTA expected 
him to recommend high salary increases 
to hold and attract competent personnel, 
while the town finance committee and 
taxpayers’ association expected him to 
recommend the lowest increases, because 
they felt that the town was approaching 
a financial crisis. This superintendent 
says: ^T use the salesman’s technique. I 
tell the town, ^You don’t want cheap 
teachers if you want a good school sys- 
tem.’ I tell the teachers they have to be 
reasonable, that there has to be a com- 
promise ... if I completely agreed with 
the teachers, I’d be out of a job.” 

Three of the superintendents who com- 
promise rejected both sets of expecta- 
tions and substituted a new criterion in 
making their recommendations. They 
took the position that since they could 
not fully conform to both sets of expec- 
tations they try to develop a defensible 
rationale for their recommendations 
which is independent of the incompatible 
expectations of others. One of the super- 
intendents recommended that the salary 
increases be contingent on a cost of 
living index. The others recommended 
an increase that would keep their school 
system in a competitive position with 
those of comparable size and wealth. 
One superintendent said he tried . . to 
do what’s fair in light of what other com- 
munities are doing. I don’t want my 
teachers to be at a disadvantage, but 
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neither do I want our system to be a 
leader in the salaries we pay.’’ 

Ten of the 18 superintendents who 
compromised resolved the salary di- 
lemma by trying to modify the conflict- 
ing expectations of one group so that 
they more nearly approximated the ex- 
pectations of other groups. This tech- 
nique differs from that of the superintend- 
ents who tried to adopt the position of ne- 
gotiator, in that no attempt was made 
by these ten to modify both sets of ex- 
pectations, and additionally, once one 
group’s expectation had been modified, 
the superintendents gave their clear sup- 
port to it. One superintendent told his 
teachers that if they gave him . .a rea- 
sonable request. I’ll fight for it. If it’s un- 
reasonable, I won’t. Then I tell them 
what I think is reasonable according to 
the town’s ability to pay. . . . It’s the 
realistic way to support the profession.” 

The remaining superintendent who 
compromised combined several of the 
previously described strategies. His pri- 
mary objective was to obtain the maxi- 
mum salary increases possible. Accord- 
ing to his assessment, however, the way 
to do this was a little at a time. This su- 
perintendent said that he worked on 
this principle: “He who fights and runs 
away, lives to fight another day.” He 
went on to say that “. . . it’s a give and 
take matter. If your goal isn’t damned 
you haven’t lost. I have friends operating 
for better salaries for teachers who are 
on the town finance committee. This is 
the effective way to get results over time, 
if done consistently. You have to make 
compromises, and get part of what you 
want one year and part the next. You 
can’t move too fast. The idea is to make 
steady progress.” 

The above excerpts from interviews 
have illustrated strategies of compromise 
or avoidence. We saw earlier that while 
some superintendents compromised, 
others made a clear choice between the 
two kinds of behavior expected of them. 
What determines the choice an indi- 


vidual will make in resolving role con- 
flict? 

The Theory 

The starting point for this theory of 
role-conflict resolution is the actor’s defi- 
nition of the situation. We assume that 
actors will have perceptions of whether 
or not the expectations to which they 
are exposed are legitimate. Furthermore, 
we assume that they will have percep- 
tions of the sanctions to which they 
would be exposed if they did not conform 
to each of the expectations. In addition, 
we assume that individuals may be dif- 
ferentiated into three types according 
to whether they are primarily oriented 
toward legitimacy or sanctions in making 
decisions. 

The first type characterizes the person 
who, when faced with a role conflict, 
gives most weight to the legitimacy of 
expectations. His definition of the situa- 
tions places stress on the right of others 
to hold their expectations and de-empha- 
sizes the sanctions he thinks will be ap- 
plied to him for nonconformity to them. 
We shall say such a person has a moral 
orientation to expectations. He will be 
predisposed to behave in a role-conflict 
situation in such a way that he can ful- 
fill legitimate expectations and reject il- 
legitimate ones. If one of the incompati- 
ble expectations is viewed as legitimate 
and the other is not, he will be predis- 
posed to conform to the legitimate expec- 
tation, regardless of what sanctions are 
involved. If both are legitimate he will 
adopt a compromise behavior in order to 
conform, at least in part, to both of them. 
If both are perceived as illegitimate, he 
will be predisposed to conform to neither 
of them and will adopt in consequence 
some type of avoidance behavior. In 
short, for an individual with a moral 
orientation to expectations we will ignore 
his perceptions of the probable sanctions 
in making predictions about his be- 
havior. From his definition of the legiti- 
macy of the expectations we can make 
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TABLE 3 

Predicted and Actual Behaviors oe Moralists in 16 Types oe Role Conflict 


Types of role conflict 

Superintendent’s Perception of: 
Expectation A Expectation B 

Is it Sanctions Is it Sanctions 

legiti- for non- legiti- for non- 

mate? conformity? mate? conformity? 

Pre- 
dicted 
behav- 
ior ^ 

Number 
of moral 
superintendents 
exposed to each 
type of conflict 

Frequency 
of actual 
behavior 

Proportion 
of correct 
predictions 

1. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

c 

2 

c = 2 

iji 

2. 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

c 

1 

c - 1 

1/1 

3. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

c 

0 

— 

— 

4. 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

c 

0 

— 

— 

5. 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

a 

4 

a = Z] c — 1 

3/4 

6. 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

a 

4 

a — 4: 

4/4 

7. 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

a 

7 

a = 7 

7/7 

8. 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

a 

1 

a — 1 

1/1 

9. 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

b 

0 

— 

— 

10. 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

h 

0 

— 

— 

11. 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

b 

0 

— 

— 

12. 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

b 

0 

— 

— 

13. 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

d 

0 

— 

— 

14. 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

d 

0 

— 

— 

IS. 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

d 

0 

— 

— 

16. 

No 

No 

No 

No 1 

d 

0 

— 

— 






Total: 

19 


18/19 (.95) 


* The abbreviations used in this column are as follows: a = conformity to expectation A, 5 = con- 
formity to expectation B, c = compromise, and d — avoidance. 


predictions about his behavior, and in 
Table 3 these predictions are specified. 

The second type of orientation to ex- 
pectations may be called expedient. An 
individual who has this orientation is 
one who gives priority to the sanctions 
others will bring to bear if he does not 
conform to their expectations. Such a 
person, we will assume, will act so as to 
minimize the negative sanctions involved 
in the role-conflict situation. He will try 
to provide the best defense for himself 
in view of the relative severity of the 
sanctions he feels others will apply to 
him for nonconformity to. their expecta- 
tions. Whether others have a right to 
hold certain expectations is irrelevant 
or of secondary importance to him. 
When he perceives strong sanctions for 
nonconformity to one expectation and 


weaker sanctions for nonconformity to 
the other, he will conform to the expec- 
tation which would result in the stronger 
sanctions for nonconformity. If he per- 
ceives that equally strong sanctions re- 
sult from both, he will compromise in or- 
der to minimize sanctions. If he perceives 
no sanctions for nonconformity to either 
of the expectations, then the sanctions 
dimension will be of no value as a pre- 
dictor of his behavior. Under this condi- 
tion the other factor in the model, the 
legitimacy dimension, would be the only 
basis for predicting his behavior. In 
Table 4 the predictions for expedients 
are specified. 

A third type of orientation to expecta- 
tions will be called moral-expedient. A 
person who has this orientation does not 
give primacy to either the legitimacy or 
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TABLE 4 

Predicted and Actual Behaviors of Expedients in 16 Types of Role Conflict 


Types of role conflict 

Superintendent’s perception of: 
Expectation A Expectation B 

Is it Sanctions Is it Sanctions 

legiti- for non- legiti- for non- 

mate? conformity? mate? conformity? 

Pre- 

dicted 

behav- 

ior* 

Number 
of expedient 
superintendents 
exposed to each 
type of conflict 

Frequency 
of actual 
behavior 

Proportion 
of correct 
predictions 

1. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

c 

3 

c=-i;d^2 

1/3 

2. 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

b 

2 

h = 2 

2/2 

3. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

a 

2 

a^2 

2/2 

4. 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

c 

0 

— 

— 

5. 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

c 

3 

c — 3 

3/3 

6. 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

b 

4 

b -4 

4/4 

7. 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

a 

7 

(1 = 7 

7/7 

8. 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

a 

0 

— 

— 

9. 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

c 

0 

— 

— 

10. 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

b 

0 

— 

— 

11. 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No i 

a 

0 

— 

— 

12. 

No 

No 

Yes 

No j 

b 

0 

— 

— 

13. 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

c 

1 

c = 1 

1/1 

14. 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

b 

0 

— 

— 

15. 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

a 

1 

a = 1 

1/1 

16. 

No 

No 

No 

No 

d 

0 

— 

— 






Total: 

23 


21/23 (.91) 


* The abbreviations used in this column are as follows: a == conformity to expectation. A, b con- 
formity to expectation B, c = compromise, and d = avoidance. 


sanctions dimensions but takes both rela- 
tively equally into account and behaves 
in accordance with the perceived “net 
balance/’ For some role-conflict situa- 
tions the decisions of an individual with 
a moral-expedient orientation are rela- 
tively simple since both the legitimacy 
and sanctions elements lead him to the 
same behavior. If, for example, expecta- 
tion A is perceived as legitimate and ex- 
pectation B illegitimate and if he per- 
ceives greater sanctions for nonconfor- 
ity to expectation A than for noncon- 
formity to B, he will conform to expecta- 
tion A, In general, if the legitimacy di- 
mension leads him to the same behavior 
indicated by the sanctions dimension, 
no problem exists for him. Either 
criterion leads him to the same behavior. 

By comparing Tables 3 and 4 and ob- 


serving which types of role conflict lead 
moralists and expedients to the same be- 
havior we can easily isolate all the non- 
problematic situations for the moral-ex- 
pedients. 

What is required as a basis for predict- 
ing his behavior in the remaining types 
of role conflict? A person with a moral- 
expedient orientation is one who takes 
both the legitimacy and sanctions di- 
mensions into account and is predisposed 
to adopt a behavior that emerges from a 
balancing of these two dimensions. Thus, 
if expectations A and B are both viewed 
as legitimate but he perceives greater 
negative sanctions for nonconformity to 
A than to B, he will conform to expecta- 
tion A. Weighing the two dimensions 
would result in clear-cut resolutions of 
the role conflict in types 2, 3, 5, 9, 14, and 
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15 of Table 5. In each of these instances 
on the basis of the sanctions and legiti- 
macy dimensions there are two predis- 
positions to one of the behaviors and only 
one to the other. 

How would a moral-expedient behave 
when the sanctions and legitimacy di- 
mensions lead him to conform to opposite 
expectations, as in types 6 and 11? In 
type 6, the legitimacy dimension would 
require conformity to expectation A , but 
the sanctions dimension would lead to 
conformity to expectation B. Since the 
actor is a moral-expedient he will try to 
do both or compromise because this 
seems to be the best balancing of the two 
dimensions when they lead to opposite 
behaviors; he is predisposed to do A on 
the basis of legitimacy and B on the 
basis of sanctions, and is, therefore, pre- 
disposed to both A and B, or to a com- 
promise of the two. 

We are left with one additional type 
in Table 5, type 13. In this case neither 
of the expectations is viewed as legiti- 
mate but nonconformity to both is per- 
ceived as leading to strong negative sanc- 
tions. The legitimacy dimension leads 
him to an avoidance behavior and the 
sanctions dimension suggests a compro- 
mise. It seems clear that he will not con- 
form to expectation A or to B, To mini- 
mize sanctions he would compromise or 
try to conform to both A and B, and to 
emphasize legitimacy he would avoid or 
fail to conform to both A and It is 
clear that an avoidance reaction does not 
conform at all to either ^ or R; but it 
seems equally clear that a compromise 
fails to conform in part to both A and B 
and, therefore, is partially an avoidance. 
Consequently, the most probable resolu- 
tion of situations of this kind by moral- 
expedients would be a compromise, which 
in part avoids and in part conforms to 
both expectations. 

In Table 5 the predictions made on the 
basis of legitimacy and sanctions for 
^^moral-expedients’^ are specified. Tables 
3, 4, and 5 together describe all of the 


predictions made on the basis of the 
theory. 

The Data for a Test of the Theory. If 
the superintendent’s responses to the 
salary instrument revealed that contra- 
dictory expectations were held for his 
behavior, we designated the situation 
as a role conflict. On the basis of his 
answers to the interview questions, 
each of the superintendents was then 
coded on (1) his perception of the legiti- 
macy or illegitimacy of the expectations, 
(2) the perceived sanctions for noncom- 
pliance with each expectation, and (3) 
how he resolved the role conflict. 

The remaining element of the theory 
that requires consideration is the su- 
perintendent’s orientation to expecta- 
tions, that is, whether he was a moralist, 
expedient or moral-expedient. The su- 
perintendent’s responses to another and 
completely independent instrument pro- 
vided the data used for this categoriza- 
tion. Each item in this instrument refers 
to expectations that could be applied to 
a superintendent. For the 37 items in 
this instrument, he was asked: “As a 
school superintendent, what obligation 
do you feel that you have to do or not to 
do the following things?” The response 
categories were: absolutely must; prefer- 
ably should; may or may not; preferably 
should not; absolutely must not. 

We reasoned that a person who would 
typically react to expectations in terms 
of “it depends” is one who possesses an 
expedient orientation to expectations. In 
operational terms he would respond to 
the expectation items with the “prefer- 
ably should,” “preferably should not,” 
or “may or may not” response categories. 

On the other hand, a person whose 
typical response is not a contingent one 
but is in terms of “absolutely must” or 
“absolutely must not” carry out expec- 
tations is one who is primarily oriented 
toward their rectitude. He does not think 
in terms of factors in the situation that 
would lessen his obligations. Such a per- 
son would be predisposed “to honor” le- 
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TABLE 5 

Predicted and Actual Behaviors of Moral-expedients in 16 Types 
OP Role Conflict 


Types of role conflict 

Superintendent’s perception of: 
Expectation A Expectation B 

Is it Sanctions Is it Sanctions 

legiti- for non- legiti- for non- 

mate? conformity? male? conformity? 

Pre- 

dicted 

behav- 

ior* 

Number of 
moral-expedient 
superintendents 
exposed to each 
type of conflict 

Frequency 
of actual 
behavior 

Proportion 
of correct 
predictions 

1. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

c 

6 

c =5;^/ = 1 

5/6 

2. 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

h 

2 

b - 2 

2/2 

3. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

a 

6 

a — 6 

6/6 

4. 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

c 

1 

11 

o 

11 

0/1 

5. 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

a 

4 £ 

j — 3; c = 1 

3/4 

6. 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

c 

3 

c = 2;d-l 

2/3 

7. 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

a 

20 c 

t = 19;c = 1 

19/20 

8. 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

a 

1 

a = 1 

1/1 

9. 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

b 

0 

— 

— 

10. 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

b 

0 

— 

— 

11. 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

c 

0 

— 

— 

12. 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

b 

0 

— 

— 

13. 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

c 

0 

— 

— 

14. 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

b 

0 

— 

— 

15. 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

a 

0 

— 

— 

16. 

No 

No 

No 

No 

d 

0 

— 

— 






Total: 

43 


38/43 (.88) 


* The abbreviations used in this column are as follows: a ~ conformity to expectation A, & = con- 
formity to expectation B, c = compromise, and d — avoidance. 


gitimate expectations regardless of the 
sanctions involved in the situation. Such 
a person would be a moralist. 

One who shows no ^TypicaF^ response 
to expectations but vacillates between 
the conditional and mandatory catego- 
ries in his reactions to expectations would 
possess the characteristic required for 
the moral-expedient orientation. This 
lack of consistency in orientation to ex- 
pectations suggests that he is the type of 
person who would tend to take both the 
sanctions and legitimacy dimensions into 
account in reacting to perceived expec- 
tations. 

This line of reasoning led to the follow- 
ing procedure. Each superintendent was 
given a score of 1 for each item in this in- 
strument for which he gave a mandatory 


response (absolutely must, or absolutely 
must not). This provided a range of 
scores from 1 through 30 for the 37 items 
in the instrument. The estimated relia- 
bility of these scores is .884. These scores 
were then split into the following three 
categories: 1-9, 10-18, and 19-30. On 
the reasoning outlined above those su- 
perintendents who fell into the low man- 
datoriness group (1-9) were defined as 
expedients, those who fell into the high 
mandatoriness group (19-30) were con- 
sidered moralists, and those who fell in 
the middle category (10-18) were cate- 
gorized as moral-expedients, 

A Test of the Theory 

If we accept each of these operational 
indexes as adequately representing the 
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variables and conditions described by 
the theory of role conflict resolution, we 
can use our data to perform an explora- 
tory test of the theory. We have 48 pos- 
sible ‘types’’ of situations. That is, the 
moralists, expedients, and moral-expedi- 
ents can each be subdivided into four 
groups according to their judgments 
about the legitimacy of the expectations 
directed toward them (i.e., both expec- 
tations legitimate; both illegitimate; A 
legitimate and B illegitimate, and A 
illegitimate and B legitimate). Each of 
the resulting 12 groups can be further 
subdivided into four categories according 
to whether the subject believed sanctions 
would be forthcoming for nonconformity 
to A, B, both, or neither. 

By comparing the behavior predicted 
on the basis of the theory for each of 
these 48 types with the actual behavior 
of the superintendents who fell within 
these categories, we may say whether or 
not the theory has led in each case to the 
correct prediction. 

As can be seen in Tables 3, 4, and 5 
for 77 (91 percent) of the 85 role-conflict 
cases the theory led to the correct pre- 
diction. In order to test the theory it is 
necessary to ask whether the proportion 
of correct predictions obtained could 
have occurred by chance. To answer 
this question, the numbers of correct 
and of incorrect predictions were com- 
pared with the numbers expected on the 
basis of chance. Statistical details are 
presented elsewhere.^ The theory led to 
significantly more correct predictions 
than would be expected by chance (at 
the .01 level). We are consequently led to 
the conclusion that the findings provide 
significant support for the theory in the 
teacher-salary role-conflict situation. 

A review of the predictions made for 
moralists, moral-expedients, and expedi- 
ents will reveal that for many of the types 
of role conflict the theory leads to exactly 


the same prediction no matter what the 
orientation of the individual involved. It 
is particularly interesting, therefore, to 
ask how well the theory does in the '^dif- 
ficult’’ cases. How well will the theory do 
in predicting the behavior in only those 
cases of role conflict where it makes a dif- 
ference (according to the theory) what 
the orientation of the individual is? It 
would be inappropriate to apply a sig- 
nificance test to only those cases, but it 
is nevertheless revealing of the power 
of the theory to consider them sepa- 
rately. 

Let us consider those cases for moralists 
and those for expedients in which the 
theory makes a prediction which differs 
from the one made in the case of the 
moral-expedient orientation. In types 
2, 6, 11, 13, 14, and 15 of the moralist 
orientation and types 5, 6, 9, and 11 of 
the expedient orientation the theory 
leads to a prediction which differs from 
the one to which it leads for the moral- 
expedients. There were 12 school super- 
intendents with either a moralist or ex- 
pedient orientation who experienced role 
conflicts of these types. For how many of 
these did the theory lead to the correct 
prediction? For how many would the 
correct prediction have been made by 
assuming that their resolution of role con- 
flict would be the same as that of moral- 
expedients? The answer is that in all 12 
cases (as may be verified by reviewing the 
appropriate types of conflict in Tables 3 
and 4) the theory led to the correct pre- 
diction, and in none of these cases would 
the correct prediction have been made 
on the basis of the assumption that these 
moral or expedient individuals resolved 
their conflicts in the same way as do 
moral-expedients. 

In this paper we have not been able to 
consider a number of questions that the 
critical reader would ask about the 
theory. How does this theory differ from 


^ See Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, and Alexander McEachern, Explorations in Role Analysis: 
Studies of the School Superintendency Role (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957). 
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others? What accounts for the errors in 
the predictions? Have we ignored certain 
variables which affect the resolution of 




THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
BERSHIP IN DISASTER 

Although the importance of multiple- 
group membership as one of the salient 
features of modern social life is widely 
recognized by sociologists and psycholo- 
gists, the task of exploring its many im- 
plications has only just been begun. 
Cooley, a pioneer in the study of the im- 
portance of group membership for the 
individual, recognized the existence of 
multiple-group memberships, describing 
the individual in modern society as a 
point through which numerous arcs, rep- 
resenting different group memberships, 
pass 4 Before him, William James de- 
clared that a man has ^^as many social 
selves ... as there are distinct groups of 
persons about whose opinions he cares.” ^ 
In recent years other students have be- 
gun a more systematic exploration of the 
implications of identification with several 
different groups for the individual and 
for the society of which he is a part. The 
creation of psychological problems for 
the individual and the development of 
new strata in the social structure as the 
result of some types of multiple-group 

From the American Journal of Sociology, 1952, 
and the publisher. 


certain types of role-conflict situations? 
We have tried to consider these problems 
elsewhere.^ 


MULTIPLE-GROUP MEM~ 

By Lewis M, Killian 

membership are discussed in the work of 
Robert E. Park,® Everett Stonequist,^ 
and E. C. Hughes.^ Hughes has demon- 
strated that possession of contradictory 
roles in different groups may create 
^‘dilemmas and contradictions of status” 
for the individual. 

Muzafer Sherif, in his elaboration of 
the concepts of “membership group” and 
“reference group,” has furnished valua- 
ble conceptual tools for the analysis of 
multiple-group identifications and con- 
flicting group loyalties.® He suggests, 
furthermore, that identification with nu- 
merous different reference groups and 
the lack of a unitary ego are the keys to 
the understanding of inconsistencies in 
certain t3rpes of behavior, such as inter- 
group relations.^ 

In a study of the reactions of people in 
four Southwestern communities to physi- 
cal disasters — explosions and tornadoes 
— made by the University of Oklahoma 
Research Institute, it was found that 
conflicting group loyalties and contra- 
dictory roles resulting from multiple- 

309-314. Reprinted by permission of the author 


^ Charles H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1900), p. 114. 

2 William James, Principles of Psychology (New York: Henry Holland & Co., 1890), Vol. I, p. 294. 

3 Robert E. Park, “Human Migration and the Marginal Man,” Am, J, SocioL, 1928, XXXIII, 
881-893. 

^Everett Stonequist, The Marginal Man (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937). 

® E. C. Hughes, “Dilemmas and the Contradictions of Status,” Am. J. SocioL, 1945, L, 353-359. 
® Muzafer Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), pp. 122- 
125. 

’ Muzafer Sherif, “The Problems of Inconsistency in Intergroup Relations,” J. Soc. Issues, 1949, 
V, 32-37. 
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group membersliip were significant fac- 
tors affecting individual behavior in 
critical situations. The dilemmas created 
hy the disasters also brought to light 
latent contradictions in roles not ordi- 
narily regarded as conflicting. 

In spite of the fact that multiple-group 
memberships do create dilemmas and in- 
consistencies, the majority of people in 
modern urban society manage to func- 
tion efficiently as members of many 
groups, often being only vaguely aware 
of contradictions in their various roles. 
Sherif points out that the individual is 
often not aware of the derivation of the 
^‘cross-pressures” which cause inconsist- 
ent behavior.^ Newcomb declares that 
many role prescriptions are “relatively 
nonconflicting” and says: 

Most of us, most of the time, manage to 
take quite different roles, as prescribed by the 
same or by different groups, without undue 
conflict. . . . Indeed, it is rather remarkable 
how many di:herent roles most of us manage 
to take with a minimum of conflict.® 

He points out that many roles are 
“nonoverlapping.” A man may play the 
role of a businessman, acting in terms of 
the work situation, during most of the 
day. For a few hours in the evening he 
may play the role of ^‘the family man,” 
leaving his work at the office. In a small 
community he may, on certain occasions, 
act as a functionary of the town govern- 
ment, as a volunteer fireman or as a town 
councilman. Simultaneously, he has other 
group memberships which call for cer- 
tain behavior — in a social-class group, in 
a racial group, in the community of 
which he is a citizen, and in “society-at- 
large.” 

When catastrophe strikes a commu- 
nity many individuals find that the latent 
conflict between ordinarily nonconflict- 


ing group loyalties suddenly becomes 
apparent and that they are faced with 
the dilemma of making an immediate 
choice between various roles. In his clas- 
sic study of the Halifax disaster, S. H. 
Prince noted this conflict when he wrote: 

But the earliest leadership that could be 
called social, arising from the public itself, was 
that on the part of those who had no family 
ties, much of the earliest work being done by 
visitors in the city. The others as a rule ran 
first to their homes to discover if their own 
families were in danger.^^ 

People who had been present in the ex- 
plosion port of Texas City and in three 
Oklahoma tornado towns during disas- 
ters were asked, among other questions, 
“What was the first thing you thought of 
after the disaster struck?” and “What 
was the first thing you did?” Their an- 
swers revealed not only the conflict be- 
tween loyalties to the family and to the 
community, described by Prince, but also 
dilemmas arising from conflicting roles 
derived from membership in other 
groups. The individuals concerned were 
not always conscious of the dilemmas or 
of the existence of “cross-pressures,” but 
even in such cases the choice of roles 
which the person made was significant 
in affecting the total pattern of group 
reaction to the disaster. In some cases 
subjects indicated that they recognized 
after the emergency that their reaction 
had been of critical social importance. 
On the basis of the experiences of people 
involved in these four community dis- 
asters it is possible to suggest the types 
of groups between which dilemmas of 
loyalty may arise in modern communi- 
ties. Tentative generalization as to how 
these dilemmas will be resolved and as to 
their significance for group reactions to 
disaster may also be formulated. 


8 Md,, p. 37. 

® Theodore Newcomb, Social Psychology (New York: Dryden Press, Inc., 1950), p. 449. 

Ibid., p. 544. 

S. H. Prince, Catastrophe and Social Change, Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law, Vol. NCIV (New York* Columbia University Press, 1921), p. 61. 
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The choice required of the greatest 
number of individuals was the one be- 
tween the family and other groups, prin- 
cipally the employment group or the 
community. Especially in Texas City, 
many men were at work away from their 
families when disaster struck and pre- 
sented a threat to both “the plant’' and 
“the home.” In all the communities there 
were individuals, such as policemen, fire- 
men, and public utilities workers, whose 
loved ones were threatened by the same 
disaster that demanded their services as 
“trouble-shooters.” Even persons who 
had no such definite roles to play in time 
of catastrophe were confronted with the 
alternatives of seeing after only their 
own primary groups or of assisting in the 
rescue and relief of any of the large num- 
ber of injured persons, regardless of 
identity. Indeed, only the unattached 
person in the community was likely to 
be free of such a conflict. 

How these conflicts between loyalty to 
the family group and loyalty to other 
membership groups, including the com- 
munity and “society-at-large,” were re- 
solved was of great significance for the 
reorganization of communities for rescue, 
relief, and prevention of further disas- 
ter. In Texas City, at the time of the 
first ship explosion, many men were 
working in oil refineries, where failure to 
remain on the job until units were shut 
down could result in additional fires and 
explosions. In all the communities stud- 
ied, failure of community functionaries, 
such as firemen and policemen, to per- 
form the duties appropriate to their 
positions could result in the absence of 
expected and badly needed leadership in 
a disorganized group. This, in turn, could 
cause costly delay in the reorganization 
of the community for emergency rescue, 
traffic control, and fiire-fighting activity. 
Preoccupation of large numbers of able 
survivors with their own small primary 
groups could result in the atomixation of 
the community into small, unco-ordi- 
nated groups, again delaying reorganiza- 


tion into a relatively well-integrated, 
unified, large group. As Prince indicated 
in his statement, quoted above, this 
would increase the dependence of the 
community on outside sources of leader- 
ship. 

The great majority of persons inter- 
viewed who were involved in such dilem- 
mas resolved them in favor of loyalty 
to the family or, in some cases, to friend- 
ship groups. Much of the initial con- 
fusion, disorder, and seemingly complete 
disorganization reported in the disaster 
communities was the result of the rush of 
individuals to find and rejoin their fami- 
lies. Yet in none of the four communities 
studied did the disastrous consequences 
contemplated above seem to have ma- 
terialized. In the first place, there were 
important exceptions to the tendency to 
react first in terms of the family. Most of 
the refinery workers in Texas City did 
stay on the job until their units were 
safely shut down, as they had been 
trained to do. The significance of con- 
flicting group loyalties in a disaster situ- 
ation is underlined, however, by the im- 
portance of the actions taken by a few 
exceptional individuals in each town who 
were not confronted with such conflicts. 
In Texas City the chief of police re- 
mained at his post from the moment of 
the first explosion until seventy-two 
hours later, never returning to his home 
during the entire period and playing a 
vital part in the reorganization of the 
community. He ascribed his ability to 
give undivided attention to his official 
duties to the fact that he knew that his 
family was safely out of town, visiting 
relatives, at the time of the explosion. 
One member of the volunteer fire depart- 
ment of a tornado town told of the thin 
margin by which his community escaped 
a disastrous fire following the “twister”: 

I was at my home, right on the edge of 
where the storm passed, when it hit. Neither 
me nor my wife was hurt. The first thing I 
thought of was fires. I knew there’d be some, 
so I went to the fire station right away. On 
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the way I could see that there was a fire 
right in the middle of the wreckage — a bu^ 
tane tank had caught fire. I got out of the 
truck, drove over there, and fought the fire 
by myself until the army got there to help 
me. 

All the rest of the firemen had relatives 
that were hurt, and they stayed with them. 
Naturally they looked after them. If it 
hadn’t been that my wife was all right, this 
town probably would have burned up. It’s 
hard to say, but I kind of believe I would 
have been looking after my family, too. 

Devotion to the family as the primary 
object of loyalty did not always redound 
to the detriment of aid to other groups, 
however. Many people who served as 
rescue workers, assisting injured people 
whom they did not even know, were 
drawn to the areas of heavy casualties 
because of concern for members of their 
own families whom they believed to be 
there. Apparently they found their iden- 
tification with society-at-large and the 
emphasis of American culture upon the 
importance of human life too great to 
permit them to pass an injured stranger 
without assisting him. Hence, many 
stayed to assist in the common commu- 
nity task of rescuing the injured in both 
Texas City and in the tornado towns. In 
one of the latter a man sensed the ap- 
proach of the tornado only minutes be- 
fore it struck. In spite of great personal 
danger he rushed through the storm to a 
theater where his children were attend- 
ing a movie. There he prevented the 
frightened audience from pouring forth 
into the storm by holding the doors 
closed. Later he was acclaimed as a hero 
whose quick action had saved the lives of 
many of his fellow citizens. He himself 
denied that he had any thought of tak- 
ing the great risk that he took for the 
sake of the anonymous audience itself; 
he was thinking only of his own children. 

A second, but less common, type of 
conflict was found in the case of people 
who were confronted with the alterna- 
tives of playing the ^‘heroic’’ role of res- 


cue worker and of carrying out what 
were essentially “occupational roles.” In 
terms of group loyalty, they were im- 
pelled, on the one hand, to act as sym- 
pathetic, loyal members of society-at- 
large and to give personal aid to injured 
human beings. On the other hand, they 
were called to do their duty as it was 
indicated by their membership in cer- 
tain occupational groups. 

One such person was a minister in 
Texas City who, upon hearing the ex- 
plosion, started for the docks with the 
intention of helping in the rescue work. 
On the way he became conscious of the 
choice of roles which confronted him. He 
said: 

After I heard the first explosion my first 
impulse was to go down to the docks and try 
to help there. But on the way down I saw 
two or three folks I knew who had husbands 
down there. I saw then that my job was with 
the families — not doing rescue work. I had 
a job that I was peculiarly suited for, pre- 
pared for, and I felt that I should do that. 

More important for the reorganization 
of a tornado-stricken town was the choice 
made by a state patrolman between his 
role as a police officer and his role as 
friend and neighbor to the people of the 
community in which he was stationed. 
His story was: 

As I drove around town after the tornado 
had passed I realized that the best thing I 
could do was to try to make contact with 
the outside and get help from there. I started 
out to drive to the next town and try to call 
from there. As I drove out of town people 
I knew well would call me by name and ask 
me to help them find their relatives. Driving 
by and not stopping to help those people 
who were looking to me as a friend was one 
of the hardest things I ever had to do. 

As a result of this difficult decision this 
man became the key figure in the devel- 
opment of organized rescue work, after 
he recruited and organized a large force 
of rescue workers in a nearby commu- 
nity. 
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A similar dilemma faced many public 
utilities workers who were forced to dis- 
regard the plight of the injured if they 
were to perform their task of restoring 
normal community services. Unlike the 
minister and the patrolman, these work- 
ers reported no awareness of a conflict 
of roles, regarding it as a matter of course 
that they concentrated on their often 
quite dangerous jobs. Some indicated 
that preoccupation with the job was so 
intense that they were scarcely aware of 
what went on around them. Yet the in- 
stances of devotion to prosaic duty cited 
above were exceptional. Many police- 
men, firemen, and other functionaries 
acted heroically but quite outside the 
framework and discipline of their or- 
ganizations. 

For people whose usual occupational 
roles bore little or no relationship to the 
needs created by a disaster, identifica- 
tion with the community as a whole and 
disregard of their occupational roles 
came still more easily. Many merchants 
and clerks rushed from their stores to aid 
in rescue work, leaving both goods and 
cash on the counters. The postmaster in 
one tornado town left the post office 
completely unguarded, even though the 
windows were shattered and mail was 
strewn about the floor. This was, it is 
true, an extreme case of abandonment 
of the occupational role. 

A third type of conflict of loyalties was 
that between the loyalty of employees to 
“the company^^ as an organization and to 
fellow employees as friends and human 
beings. It might seem that the choice, 
essentially one between life and prop- 
erty, should have been an easy one; but 
the fact that different choices were made 
by men with different degrees of identifi- 
cation with other workers reveals that a 
basic conflict was present. In Texas City 
many plant officials were also residents 
of the community and friends of the 
workers. After the explosions, in which 
several top executives were killed, some 
men found themselves suddenly “pro- 


moted’’ to the position of being in charge 
of their company’s damaged property. 
At the same time men with whom they 
had worked daily for several years were 
injured or missing. The most common, 
almost universal, reaction was to think 
of the men first and of the plant later. 
One plant official, active in rescue work 
in spite of a broken arm and numerous 
lacerations, described his reaction to the 
sudden, dramatic conflict between loy- 
alty to the company and loyalty to the 
workers as follows : 

Property! Nobody gave a damn for prop- 
erty! All that was important was life. I’ve 
often wondered just how it would be to walk 
off and let a plant burn up. That was the 
way it was. We didn’t even consider fighting 
the fire. 

In sharp contrast to this reaction, how- 
ever, was that of a man in charge of a 
neighboring plant. While he was in Texas 
City at the time of the first blast, he had 
never lived in the community and 
scarcely knew his workers. He described 
his first reaction in the following words: 

I got in my car and drove over to another 
refinery to find out what had happened. The 
assistant superintendent told me that their 
top men had been killed and asked me what 
I thought he should do. I told him, ^‘You 
should take charge of the company’s prop- 
erty. That’s what the president of your com- 
pany would tell you if he were here. You 
look after the property. I’m going over to 
Galveston to call our president, and I’ll call 
yours at the same time.” 

While this reaction was exceptional, it is 
significant as suggesting an alternate way 
of resolving the conflict between loyalty 
to “the company” and “the men.” 

Finally, some individuals suddenly dis- 
covered, in the face of disaster, that there 
was a conflict between loyalty to the 
community and loyalty to certain extra- 
community groups. At the time of two of 
the disasters telephone workers in the 
Southwest were on strike. In both com- 
munities the striking workers were al- 
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lowed to return to duty by union leaders 
but were ordered to walk out again a few 
days later. In both cases the union offi- 
cials considered the emergency to be 
over sooner than did the townspeople of 
the stricken communities. In one town 
the workers obeyed the union’s orders 
only to find themselves subjected to 
harsh criticism by their fellow towns- 
men. In the other community the work- 
ers resigned from the union rather than 
forsake their loyalty to their other mem- 
bership group. It was almost a year be- 
fore union officials were able to reorganize 
the local in this town, and some workers 
never rejoined. 

As was pointed out earlier, the indi- 
vidual may, under normal circumstances, 
carry out roles appropriate to member- 
ship in several groups without having to 
make a choice between basically con- 
flicting group loyalties. He may even do 
so without seriously impairing his per- 
formance of any of his roles. The worker 
may wish that he could spend more time 
at home with his family but resigns him- 
self to the fact that he cannot if he is to 
keep the job he wants. On his way to 
work he may pass the scene of a fire and 
be vaguely conscious that, as a citizen, 
he is indirectly responsible for the pro- 
tection of life and property; but he as- 
sumes that the limit of his direct 
responsibility for action extends only to 
notifying the fire department, if it is not 
already there. The emplo37’er may, within 
certain limits, think of the workers as 
persons and friends and still not be dis- 
loyal to the company’s interests. In the 
crisis induced by disaster, however, these 


individuals may find that it is impossible 
to serve two masters, to act in two roles. 
An immediate choice is demanded, but it 
may be difficult because the demands of 
the competing groups may appear 
equally urgent. The nature of the choice 
made by the individual, particularly if 
one of his roles is associated with a key 
position in the community, may have 
important consequences for the reor- 
ganization of the community. Large- 
scale reorganization, coordination, and di- 
rection of efforts are necessary to speedy 
rescue work and the restoration of nor- 
malcy. Activities carried on in terms of 
the demands of many diverse, competing 
groups act as an impediment to this re- 
organization. 

Further research is needed to make 
possible the prediction of the choices 
that will be made by individuals in these 
conflicts. The frequency with which in- 
dividuals thought and acted first in terms 
of family and close friends suggests that 
loyalty to primary groups stands first 
in the hierarchy of group loyalties, as 
might be expected. On the other hand, 
important exceptions in which persons 
played relatively impersonal roles as 
leaders or working with materiel, rather 
than people, indicate that some factors, 
such as training or feelings of responsi- 
bility, may predispose the individual to 
adhere to secondary-group demands even 
in a disaster. Knowledge of what these 
factors are and how they may be induced 
would contribute to greater understand- 
ing of group reactions to disorganization 
and of methods of facilitating group re- 
organization. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL ANALYSIS OF ROLE BEHAVIOR 

By Theodore R. Sarbin and Donal S. Jones 


Concepts 

Concepts stemming from the coordi- 
nate notions of self and role have been 
extensively employed by social psycholo- 
gists and personologists in discussing in- 
teractional behavior. Among such con- 
cepts are role expectations/ role-taking 
ability/ role playing/ role perception/ 
and role enactment.^ Following G. H. 
Mead ® most of these authors have also 
dealt with the self both as a cognitive 
structure and as a phenomenal object. 
For the most part, the employment of 
these concepts has been in the post hoc 
analysis of social phenomena, rather than 
in the empirical testing of specific hy- 
potheses concerning the determinants of 
interactional behavior. Definitions of 
these concepts have often been ambigu- 
ous, making difficult or impossible the 
empirical testing of the post hoc analyses. 

The first part of the present paper will 
be concerned with definition of the con- 
structs and their operational specifica- 
tions, The second part will present re- 
sults from preliminary experimental tests 
of specific hypotheses derived from 
assumptions about* the interrelationships 
among the defined constructs. Our at- 
tention is focused on the following con- 
ceptions: role expectations, role enact- 
ment, role-taking aptitude, and the self. 

Role Expectations. A role expectation 
is a cognitive structure inferred, on the 


stimulus side, from the person’s previous 
commerce with regularities in others’ 
behaviors, and, on the response side, 
from the person’s tendency to group a 
number of descriptions of actions and 
qualities together with the name of a 
specific social position. A role is defined 
as the content common to the role ex- 
pectations of the members of a social 
group. We explicitly distinguish between 
a person’s furnishing a verbal descrip- 
tion of his expectations for a specific role 
and his actual performance in the role. 

Role expectations may be assessed by 
an inventory composed chiefly of action 
sentences ^ or by an instrument which 
taps qualitative aspects. Since we were 
more interested in the latter, role expec- 
tations were assessed by means of a 200- 
item adjective check list. The subjects 
were instructed to check those words 
which denoted traits appropriate, for 
example, to the role of daughter in con- 
temporary American society. The meas- 
ured validity of a person’s role expecta- 
tion is the degree to which the assessed 
qualitative expectation is conformant 
with the social role as derived from the 
pooled expectations of a specified group 
of persons. 

Role Enactment. Observations of role 
enactment may be of two kinds : the spe- 
cific actions of a person enacting a role 
can be recorded, or qualitative descrip- 
tions inferred from the entire sequence 


From the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology^ 1956, LI, 236-241. Reprinted by permission 
of the authors and the American Psychological Association. 


^ T. Parsons and E. Shils (eds.), Toward a General Theory of Action (Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard 
University Press, 1951). 

^N. Cameron, The Psychology of Behavior Disorders, (Boston: Houghton Miffiin, 1947); T. M. 
Newcomb, Social Psychology (New York: Dryden Press, Inc., 1950). 
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of behaviors may be obtained. An exam- 
ple of the first method would be the pro- 
tocol statement, “father strikes daughter 
with a stick.” An example of the sec- 
ond would be the statement, “vis-a-vis 
daughter, father is dominant, cautious, 
aloof.” In the present study, our interest 
is in observations of the second kind. For 
the qualitative assessment of role enact- 
ment, the same 200-item adjective check 
list was employed as in the assessment 
of role expectations. In the experiment, 
the observers (judges) were instructed to 
check those words which appeared to 
characterize the behavior of the person 
under observation. 

Validity of role enactment is the con- 
gruence of a role enactment as assessed by 
the group with pooled expectations of the 
members of the evaluating group. If the 
performance as qualitatively recorded is 
conformant with the group norm, then 
the role enactment is said to be valid. 
The validity of role enactment depends 
upon at least the following factors 

1. The validity of the performing per- 
sonas expectations of the role; 

2. The nature and degree of his moti- 
vation for the specific role enactment; 

3. The repertoire of specific verbal 
and motor skills required for role enact- 
ment. 

It can be demonstrated that these 
three preconditions are necessary for 
socially valid role enactments. However, 
we assert that they are not sufficient; i.e., 
if persons were equated on these three 
determinants consistent individual vari- 
ation in validity of role enactment would 
remain. This variation we attribute to 
the operation of another variable: role- 
taking aptitude, or the ability to take the 


role-of-the-other. In the present experi- 
ment the three preconditions were con- 
trolled, and role-taking aptitude was al- 
lowed to vary. 

Role-taking Aptitude. The assessment 
of role-taking aptitude follows from de- 
scriptions and observations of G. H. 
IMead,® and from refinements introduced 
by Cottrell,^® Cameron, Gough,^^ Sar- 
bin,^^ and others. The central theme in 
the description of role-taking aptitude 
is the skill in shifting perspectives from 
one’s own position to that of the other, 
in vicariously oscillating between self 
and role. IMore specifically, it is the 
ability of the person to behave, with or 
without observable enactment, as if he 
were in a social position other than the 
one he is actually occupying. Such be- 
havior may be relatively covert (em- 
pathy) or relatively overt (role playing or 
role enactment). 

This role-taking variable may be ana- 
lyzed along at least two partially inde- 
pendent dimensions: {a) degree of dis- 
similitude and {h) organismic involve- 
ment. By degree of dissimilitude is 
meant the extent to which the role-of- 
the-other is different from one’s own role 
in the specific interaction situation. By 
organismic involvement is meant the ex- 
tent to which the relatively covert, dif- 
fuse affective aspects of the role are 
achieved. To put it another way, organ- 
ismic involvement refers to the degree of 
involvement of the self in the role. Our 
test (described below) is heavily weighted 
for indicators of organismic involvement. 
Valid role taking is not a function of 
these two dimensions alone. It depends 
also upon the veridicality of the person’s 
more-or-less differentiated expectations 


^T. R. Sarbin, “Role Theory,” in G. Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Addison- Wesley, Inc., 1954); T. R. Sarbin, “Contributions to Role-taking Theory, I: Hyp- 
notic Behavior,” Psychol. Rev., 1950, LVII, 255-260. 

^ Mead, op. ciL 

10 L. S. Cottrell, Jr., “Some Neglected Problems in Social Psychology,” Am. Social. Rev., 1942, 
VII, 618-625. 

11 Cameron, op. cU. 

12 Gough, op. cit. 

10 Sarbin, 1954, op, cU.; T. R. Sarbin, 1950, op. ciU 
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of the role-of-the-other. His overt or 
covert role taking is in part a function 
of his expectations of the real or imagined 
occupant of the reciprocal role. In the 
experiment described below, the differ- 
entiated expectations of the other and 
the degree of dissimilitude were experi- 
mentally controlled, but organismic in- 
volvement was allowed to vary. 

On a priori grounds, the most direct, 
or at least the most face-valid method 
for assessing role-taking aptitude is to 
administer a task which calls for behavior 
based upon the as-if formula.^^ A num- 
ber of such tasks have been described in 
the literature. The subject is asked to 
perform some action such as filling out a 
questionnaire under the instruction to 
behave as if he were another person or 
occupying another social position. Our 
variant of this procedure was this. Each 
subject was asked to write answers to 
the following questions: (1) “How would 
your life have been different if you had 
been born a member of the opposite 
sex?,” and (2) “How would your life 
have been different if you had been born 
a Russian?” For purposes of exposition, 
this test is called the as-if test. It is our 
experimental specification of role-taking 
aptitude. Its empirical justification is 
described in a later paragraph. 

The self. As a phenomenal object, the 
self is a cognitive product and can be 
described, at least partially, in terms of 
qualities or traits.^^ The assessment of 
the seif can be made from statements of 
the person under instructions to describe 
himself. In the present study, this assess- 
ment was facilitated by the use of a 200- 
item adjective check list, the same as 
employed in the assessment of role ex- 
pectations and role enactment. The sub- 
ject was instructed simply to check those 
words which characterized himself. 


In addition to self descriptions, we 
were interested in inferences made by 
behavior analysts or others about the 
more enduring dispositions of a person, 
referred to as ego characteristics. One of 
our measures is Barron’s “ego-strength” 
scale,^® which has been derived from test 
correlates of response to psychotherapy. 

Hypotheses 

Having spelled out briefly the con- 
structs and their experimental specifi- 
cations, we turn to a statement of pre- 
dictions concerning the interrelation- 
ships among the variables. 

While the gross performances involved 
in a role enactment are specified in a 
valid set of role expectations, the “fine 
tuning” which gives the added increment 
of validity to the enactment is a function 
of being able accurately to take the role- 
of-the-other, thus allowing the actor to 
adjust to the subtleties of the inter- 
actional context. If subjects are equated 
(a) for validity of role expectations for a 
specific role, (&) for motivation for role 
enactment, and (r) for having the requi- 
site specific motor and verbal skills, then 
the validity of their enactment of the 
experimental role will be primarily de- 
termined by the remaining variable, role- 
taking aptitude (Hypothesis I). 

A second hypothesis ffows from a re- 
statement of Mead’s ideas about the in- 
fluence of role enactment on the self. 
Persons who possess the role-taking apti- 
tude to a great extent have the ability to 
become organismically involved in the 
interaction situation. If this is so, then 
the enactment of a specified role should 
reflect such organismic involvement in 
shifts in self-conception. Conversely, self- 
perceptions for persons low on the role- 
taking aptitude dimension would be 


Vaihinger, The Philosophy of (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1924), 

R. Sarbin and B. G. Rosenberg, “Contributions to Role-taking Theory, IV: A Method for 
Qualitative Analysis of the Self,’' /. Soc. Psychol.^ 1958, XLII, 71-81. 

Barron, “An Ego-strength Scale Which Predicts Response to Psychotherapy,” J. Consult. 
Psychol., 1953, XVII, 327-333. 
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relatively constant. Thus, a negative 
relationship between role-taking aptitude 
and self-constancy is predicted (Hy- 
pothesis Ila). Furthermore, organismic 
involvement in a role leaves a cognitive 
residue which has a certain degree of 
specificity. This cognitive residue 
(change in self-description) will show 
the effects of interaction with the specific 
other in the experimental role enactment 
situation (Hypothesis Ilb). 

In the application of role theory to 
psychopathology by Cameron and by 
Gough social adjustment is regarded 
as a function of role-taking aptitude. We 
would predict a positive correlation be- 
tween scores on our role-taking aptitude 
test and adjustment variables. One such 
variable is that of ego-strength.^® Our 
hypothesis is that scores on the as-ij test 
and on the ego-strength scale of the 
MMPI will be positively related (Hy- 
pothesis III). 

Method 

The participants in this study were 35 
upper-division female college students. 
Early in the semester, each was given 
the Personality Word Card — a 200-item 
adjective check list — and was asked to 
check those words which characterized 
herself. In addition, subjects filled out 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, Group Form (MMPI). Two 
weeks later, each student was given two 
Personality Word Cards and was asked 
to check those words which characterized 
the role of daughter in contemporary 
American society on one card, and words 
which characterized the role of father on 
the other card. Following this, the as4f 
test was administered. 

From the 35 subjects, six were selected 
to serve as performers (social objects) 


in a role-enactment situation. These six 
were equated in age and in validity of 
expectation for the daughter role and for 
the father role. Validity of expectation 
was computed by assigning each subject 
a score on the words which she checked 
for the role, each word being weighted 
for its frequency of occurrence in the 
composite expectation of the entire 
group. The six subjects were then se- 
lected on the basis of divergent as-if 
scores, the ranks of their scores in the 
group ranging from 2 to 33 {N =35). 
All six subjects agreed willingly to par- 
ticipate and gave no apparent evidence 
of differences in motivation for enact- 
ment. 

The enactment situation was the same 
for all six subjects. Each subject was 
given the following instructions: ^Wou 
have just been informed by the dean that 
your grade average does not warrant 
your remaining in the University. You 
have returned home and are about to tell 
your father about it. Mr. P will take the 
role of your father.’^ 

The role of father was played by a 
volunteer, age 42, who appeared some- 
what older than his years. He had been 
instructed to ask the same questions and 
to behave as nearly identically as possible 
during the six enactments. 

Each subject enacted the role for 
five minutes before the remaining 29 
members of the group. After each sub- 
ject had performed the role, the group 
filled out Personality Word Cards. After 
all six subjects had performed, the ob- 
servers were asked to furnish another 
index of enactment by ranking the sub- 
jects in order of adequacy of enactment of 
the role of daughter. In addition, each of 
the performers filled out a self-descriptive 
check list immediately following role 
enactment. 


Cameron, op, cit. 

Gough, op. cit. 

Barron, op. cit. 

This is role enactment rather than role playng since all the subjects performing the role or 
daughter were, in fact, occupants of the social position of daughter. 
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Analysis and Results 

In attempting to develop a composite 
measure of both dissimilitude and organ- 
ismic involvement two scoring tech- 
niques were developed for the as-if test: 
{a) a simple count of the number of 
words in the subject’s answer which were 
judged relevant to answering the ques- 
tion and {h) a content-analysis procedure, 
with weights being assigned to various 
categories of response. The number-of- 
relevant-words score showed interrater 
reliability of .96 for two independent 
raters. The categories for the content 
analysis in the second scoring method, 
pointed toward assessing the organismic 
involvement dimension, were as follows: 
{a) describes a real difference in self- 
concept under the circumstances pre- 
sented in the question, e.g., ‘Tf I were a 
man, I would not be anxious so much of 
the time”; {h) describes a difference in 
role behavior, e.g., ^Tf I were a man, I 
would be an engineer,” and {c) describes 
a difference in impinging social or physi- 
cal environment, e.g., “If I had been 
born a Russian, I would be living among 
people with different customs.” Each 
subject’s answers to the sex question and 
the Russian question were analyzed sepa- 
rately, and a score computed by weight- 
ing each instance of a2>,oib 2, and of c 1, 
then summing the subject’s weighted re- 
sponses. Interrater reliability for two 
independent raters was .89. 

For the number-of- words score, the 
correlation between scores on the two 
questions for our 35 subjects was .74; for 
the content-analysis scores the correla- 
tion was .79. If we consider the two 
questions as halves of the test, we may 
correct the correlation between them by 
the Spearman-Brown formula to obtain 
the reliability of our total scores. These 
values are .85 for the number-of- words 
and .88 for the content score. 

A single number-of-words score and a 
single content score were then computed 
for each subject, combining her scores 


on the two questions. The two sets of 
scores derived by different methods cor- 
relate .78 with each other. In view of the 
values of the split-half reliabilities and 
of the interrater reliabilities, the magni- 
tude of this correlation suggests that the 
two scores are equally effective meas- 
ures. Because of the much greater ease 
of computation, the number-of-words 
score was the one used in further analy- 
sis. 

The following adjectives were found to 
be characteristic of the qualitative ex- 
pectations of “the role of daughter in 
contemporary American society” by at 
least 40 percent of the group. This list 
comprises the group norms against which 
conduct is evaluated. The italicized 
words appear on the composite father 
role as well. 


informal 

imaginative 

conventional 

modest 

relaxed 

cheerful 

pleasure-seeking 

well-mannered 

sociable 

warm 

gentle 

trusting 

capable 

natural 

poised 

feminine 


humorous 

sentimental 

sensitive 


dependable 

responsible 

efficient 

ambitious 

broad-minded 

patient 

pleasant 

good natured 

friendly 

helpful 

considerate 


kind 

sympathetic 

understanding 

fair-minded 

reasonable 

reliable 

honest 

sincere 

self-confident 

soft-hearted 

affect ionaie 

lovable 

energetic 

active 

enthusiastic 

generous 


Two measures of validity of role enact- 
ment were computed: (a) conformance, 
the correlation between the frequencies 
with which adjectives were checked 
about a subject by the observer group 
and the frequencies with which these 
words had been checked for expectations 
of the daughter role, and (6) the mean 
rank for “adequacy of performance” as- 
signed by the observers after the six 
enactments were completed. The rank- 
ings of subjects on these indices are in- 
cluded in Table 1. 

The rank-order correlation of 1.00 be- 
tween each measure of validity of role 
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TABLE 1 

Ranks on Measures of Validity of Role Enactment on Text 
OF Role-taking Aptitude and on Self-constancy Following 
A Specific Role Enactment 


Subject 

Validity of 
role enactment 

Role- 

taking 

aptitude 

Self- 

constancy 

Conform- 

ance 

Adequacy 

A 

1 

1 

1 

6 

B 

2 

2 

2 

5 

C 

3 

3 

3 

4 

D 

4 

4 

4 

3 

E 

5 

5 

5 

2 

F 

6 

6 

6 

1 


enactment and the measure of role-taking 
aptitude is significant, {p = .01) for N 
of 6.^^ These are the results predicted 
from Hypothesis I. 

Hypothesis Ila predicted that the self- 
conceptions of persons low on role- taking 
aptitude would be most constant, that 
is, would not be markedly influenced as 
a result of the role enactment. Persons 
high on role-taking aptitude would, con- 
versely, show the most marked shifts in 
self-conceptions as a result of taking the 
specified role. Our measure of self-con- 
stancy was simply the number of adjec- 
tives on the Personality Word Cards 
checked about self after the enactment 
but not before, plus the number of words 
checked before but not after. Table 1 
shows a perfect inverse rank-difference 
correlation between role-taking aptitude 
and this index of self-constancy. 

Hypothesis Ilb accounts in another 
way for the degree of organismic involve- 
ment in enacting a role. If a subject has 
the ability to become greatly involved 
in the interactional role situation, then 
the direction of shift in self-conception 
as a result of specific role playing can be 
predicted. Our procedure was to list 


those adjectives which had been checked 
for self after the enactment but which 
had not been checked for self before the 
enactment. A score was then calculated 
for each of the six subjects by tallying 
the number of words on this derived list 
which also appeared on the subject’s role- 
expectation check lists for both father and 
daughter. This measure indicated the di- 
rection of the shift in self-conception, 
taking into account the role of the other. 
The product-moment correlation of this 
measure with score on the as-if test 
(number-of- words score) was .92. This 
value is significant for N = 6, thus sup- 
porting Hypothesis lib. 

In order to test Hypothesis III, that 
our test of role-taking aptitude was re- 
lated to general ego characteristics, 
product-moment correlations were com- 
puted for all 35 subjects between the 
score on Barron’s ego-strength scale and 
the two scores from the as-if test. These 
values were .61 for the content-analysis 
score and .53 for the number-of- words 
score. These correlations lend support to 
the interpretation of role- taking aptitude 
as a correlate of ego strength in the area 
of interpersonal behavior. 


W. J. Dixon and F. J. Massey, Introduction to Statistical Analysis (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1951). 
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Discussion 

Our interest in this experiment was 
twofold : first, we wished to test in a pre- 
liminary way some of the implications 
of role theory, and second, we sought to 
explore the use of a relatively simple 
methodology for getting at complex so- 
cial interactions. As a rule, when a social 
psychologist sets out to test hypotheses 
drawn from a general theory, the rela- 
tionship of the experimental variable to 
the rational variable which it is supposed 
to represent is not always a clear one. It 
is our conviction that the experimental 
tasks closely resemble the rational varh 
ables. We think it is patent, for example, 
that role expectations are in large part 
conceptualized by persons using Indo- 
European languages as qualities and that 
qualities can be communicated by means 
of adjectives. Furthermore, the use of 
the qualitative form is closer, at least in 
middle-class American society, to the 
phenomenology of social interaction than 
is the action form of expression.^^ Except 
in formal group structures, such as a 
bureaucracy, where most behavior is cod- 
ified in action-sentences, the preferred 
mode of organizing role behaviors and 
role expectations is the qualitative one. 
The use of the adjective check list 
is a systematic way of recording quali- 
ties. 

In the same way, our use of the as-if 
formulation is a direct, face-valid ap- 
proach to the experimental variable-— 
role-taking aptitude. By the use of this 
simple and face-valid method, we have 
shown how one of Mead’s notions could 
be put to test: the influence of role en- 
actment on the self. To be sure, in this 
miniature situation we did not expect 
nor did we achieve extreme and perma- 
nent changes in the self. Nevertheless, 
we did observe a shift in current self- 


conceptions following a validly judged 
role enactment. Further, the direction of 
the change was related to the degree of 
role-taking aptitude. (Janis and King 
using a somewhat different method and 
operating within another conceptual 
framework have presented results which 
are congruent with our own.) From this 
part of our experiment, we hasten to add, 
we do not draw the inference that the 
more valid a role enactment, the more 
shift in self-perception. Other results are 
predicted when congruence between self 
and role expectations or agreement of 
one’s own role expectations with the 
group norm are not experimentally con- 
trolled. The determination of the effects 
of free variation in the last-named con- 
ditions upon role enactment and upon 
changes in self-description requires an- 
other experiment. 

Concern with establishing empirical 
correlates for the as-if test led us to so- 
called ego variables. On a priori grounds, 
the person who can effectively take the 
role-of-the-other is in a better position 
to deal with the manifold requirements 
of complex social life. This is much the 
same as saying that such a person has a 
‘‘strong ego.” The measure of ego 
strength that we employed is an empir- 
ically established MMPI scale that dif- 
ferentiates response to psychotherapy.^^ 
Illustrative of the items in the scale are 
the following: 

36. I seldom worry about my health. 
(True) 

217. I frequently find myself worrying 
about something. (False) 

253. I can be friendly with people who do 
things which I consider wrong. (True) 

344. Often I cross the street in order not 
to meet someone I see. (False) 

380. When someone says silly or ignorant 
things about something I know about, I try 
to set him right. (True) 


^ In the words of the popular song, *Tt^s not what you do, hut the way you do it.” 

^ I. L. Janis and B. T. King, “Influence of Role-playing on Opinion Change,” see artide follow- 
ing in this volume. 

Barron, op. cit. 
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410. I would certainly enjoy beating a 
crook at his own game. (True) 

430. I am attracted by members of the op- 
posite sex. (True) 

In view of the small number of subjects 
involved, the results are interpreted as 
lending tentative support to all of the hy- 
potheses investigated. The value of the 
present experiment lies not only in the 
relatively successful attempts at estab- 
lishing the hypotheses but also in the 
demonstration of the feasibility of in- 
vestigating quite directly the process of 
social interaction. It would seem that 
relatively simple and face-valid tech- 
niques may possess considerable value 
for the study of social-psychological 
behavior. 

Summary 

Six subjects, equated for age, con- 
formance of expectation of the role of 


daughter in contemporary American cul- 
ture, and congruence of self with 
daughter role, each engaged in a brief 
enactment of the role of daughter. The 
subjects varied systematically in role- 
taking aptitude, as assessed by a simple 
face-valid as-if procedure. The follow- 
ing hypotheses were subjected to em- 
pirical test and supported by the data: 
role-taking aptitude and validity of role 
enactment are positively correlated ; role- 
taking aptitude and self-constancy fol- 
lowing role enactment are negatively 
correlated; the shift in self-conception 
following role enactment is in part a 
function of the specific role enacted ; and, 
finally, role-taking aptitude and a social 
adjustment variable are positively corre- 
lated. 

The experiment also demonstrated the 
utility of face-valid procedures in the 
investigation of social interaction. 


25 These measures of role-taking aptitude and ego strength might reasonably be expected to corre- 
late with measures of general intelligence. Since general intelligence is — if it is anything — a con- 
glomeration of many variables, the constructs ego strength and role-taking aptitude may profitably 
be regarded as partial aspects of, rather than as dependent upon, general intelligence. The demon- 
strated existence of nonintellective factors in intelligence, which can be scaled nicely in personality- 
questionnaire items, supports the notion that the traditional reverent attitude toward intelligence 
as the master independent variable be re-examined. (An example of a scaled nonintellective factor 
may be found in H. G. Gough, “A Non-intellectual Intelligence Test,” J. Consult. Psychol., 1953, 
XVII, 242-246.) 


THE INFLUENCE OF ROLE PLAYING ON OPINION 
CHANGE By Irving L. Janis and Bert T. King 


In many everyday situations, people are 
induced to play social roles in which they 
express ideas that are not necessarily in 
accord with their private convictions. 
That certain types of role-playing ex- 
periences can facilitate changes in per- 


sonal opinions has been suggested by 
various impressionistic observations 
(e.g., Myers ^). In recent years, psycho- 
dramatic techniques which involve role 
playing have been developed for use in 
adult-education programs, leadership 


From Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1954, XLIX, 1954, 211-218. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the authors and the American Psychological Association. 


^ G. C. Myers, ‘‘Control of Conduct by Suggestion: An Experiment in Americanization,” J. AppL 
Psychol, 1921, V, 26-31, 
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training, employee counseling, and psy- 
chotherapy.^ The usual procedure con- 
sists of having persons in a group play 
specified roles in a simulated life situa- 
tion. One of the main values of this role- 
playing device, according to its propo- 
nents, is that it has a corrective influence 
on various beliefs and attitudes which 
underlie chronic difficulties in human re- 
lations (cf. IMaier ^). 

As yet little is known about the condi- 
tions under which role playing leads to 
actual changes in personal opinions. The 
present experiment was designed to in- 
vestigate the effects of one type of de- 
mand that is frequently made upon a per- 
son when he is induced to play a social 
role, namely, the requirement that he 
overtly verbalize to others various opin- 
ions which may not correspond to his in- 
ner convictions. 

As a preliminary step in exploring the 
effects of role playing, one of the present 
authors interviewed a group of collegiate 
debaters who, as members of an organ- 
ized team, repeatedly were required to 
play a role in w^hich they publicly ex- 
pressed views that did not correspond to 
their personal opinions. IMost of the de- 
baters reported that they frequently 
ended up by accepting the conclusions 
which they had been arbitrarily assigned 
to defend. Myers’ ^ impressionistic ac- 
count of the improvement in morale at- 
titudes produced by participation in an 
Army public-speaking course points to 
the same phenomenon and suggests that 
attitude changes may occur even when 
role playing is artificially induced. If 
true, it would appear that ^ ^saying is be- 
lieving” — that overtly expressing an 
opinion in conformity to social demands 
will influence the individual’s private 


opinion. Consequently, it seemed worth 
while to attempt to investigate the effects 
of this type of role playing in a more con- 
trolled laboratory situation where, if the 
alleged gain from role playing occurs, it 
might be possible to isolate the critical 
factors and to explore systematically the 
mediating mechanisms. 

The role-playing effects described 
above have not as yet been verified by 
systematic research. If verified, they 
would still remain open to a variety of 
alternative explanations. For instance, 
inducing the individual to play a role in 
which he must advocate publicly a given 
position might guarantee exposure to one 
set of arguments to the exclusion of 
others. An alternative possibility, how- 
ever, is that even when exposed to the 
same persuasive communications, people 
who are required to verbalize the content 
to others will tend to be more influenced 
than those who are only passively ex- 
posed. In order to test this hypothesis, 
the present experiment was designed so 
that communication exposure would be 
held constant by comparing the opinion 
changes of active participants and pas- 
sive controls who were exposed to the 
same communications. 

Method and Procedures 

An initial questionnaire, which was ad- 
ministered as an opinion survey in a large 
classroom of male college students, con- 
tained a series of questions concerning 
expectations about the future. Included 
in this ‘^before” questionnaire were the 
following key opinion items, which dealt 
with the subject matter of the three com- 
munications to which the experimental 
groups were subsequently exposed : 


2 A. Bavelas, “Role-playing and Management Training,” Sociatry, 1947, I, 183-191; R. Lippitt, 
“The Psychodrama in Leadership Training,” Sociometry, 1943, VI, 286-292; N. R. F. Maier, 
Principles of Human Relations (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1952); J. L. Moreno, Psycho- 
drama, VoL 1 (New York: Beacon House, Inc., 1946); A. Zander, and R. Lippitt, “Reality-practice 
as Educational Method,” Sodometry, 1944, VII, 129-151. 

^ Maier, op. cit. 

^ Myers, op. ciL 
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TABLE 1 

Schema oe the Experimental Conditions 


Communication 

Group A 
(N = 31) 

Group B 
(N = 29) 

Group C 
(N = 30) 

A : movie theaters 

active partici- 
pants 

passive 

controls 

passive 

controls 

B : meat supply 

passive 

controls 

active partici- 
pants 

passive 

controls 

C: cold cure 

passive 

controls 

passive 

controls 

active partici- 
pants 


Item A: During the past year a number of 
movie theaters were forced to go out of busi- 
ness as result of television competition and 
other recent developments. At the present 
time there are about 18,000 movie theaters 
remaining. How many commercial movie 
theaters do you think will be in business 
three years from now? 

Item B: What is your personal estimate 
about the total supply of meat that will be 
available for the civilian population of the 
United States during the year 1953? (. . . . — 
percent of what it is at present.) 

Item C: How many years do you think it 
will be before a completely effective cure for 
the common cold is discovered? 

The experimental sessions were held 
approximately four weeks after the in- 
itial questionnaire had been filled out, 
and were represented as being part of a 
research project designed to develop a 
new aptitude test for assessing oral 
speaking ability. The subjects {Ss) were 
asked to give an informal talk based on 
an outline prepared by the experimenters 
(Es) which stated the conclusion and 
summarized the main arguments to be 
presented. The arguments were logically 
relevant but highly biased in that they 
played up and interpreted ^^evidence’’ 
supporting only one side of the issue. 
Each active participant was instructed to 
play the role of a sincere advocate of the 
given point of view, while two others, 
who were present at the same experimen- 
tal session, listened to his talk and read 
the prepared outline. Each S delivered 


one of the communications and was pas- 
sively exposed to the other two. In order 
to prevent selective attention effects, the 
active participant was not told what the 
topic of his talk would be until his turn 
came to present it. He was given about 
three minutes to look over the prepared 
outline, during which time the others 
(passive controls) also were requested to 
study duplicate copies of the same out- 
line so as to be prepared for judging the 
adequacy of the speaker’s performance. 
After the first talk was over, another 5 
was selected to present the second com- 
munication, and then the remaining S 
presented the third communication, the 
same procedures being followed in each 
case. 

Immediately after the last talk was 
finished, ^s were given the ^^after” ques- 
tionnaire, much of which was devoted to 
rating the performance of each speaker. 
The key opinion items were included 
among numerous filler items, all of which 
were introduced as questions designed 
to provide information about the stu- 
dent’s interests and opinions concerning 
the three topics so as to enable the in- 
vestigators to select the most appropriate 
topic for future applications of the oral 
speaking test. 

In all three communications, the con- 
clusion specified an opinion estimate 
which was numerically lower than that 
given by any of the students on the ^ be- 
fore” test. Thus, all active participants 
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Comparison of Active Participants with Passive Controls on 
Amount of Change in Opinion Estimates 


Changes in opinion 
estimates f 
(by percentage) 

Communication A: 
movie theaters 

Communication B: 
meat shortage 

Communication C: 
cold cure 

Active 
participants 
(N = 31) 

Passive 
controls 
(N = 57) =» 

Active 
participants 
(N - 29) 

Passive 
controls 
(N = 57) 

Active 
participants 
(N == 30) 

Passive 
controls 
(N = 53) 

Sizable increase 

0 

2 

0 

2 

7 

6 

Slight increase 

3 

9 

7 

14 

10 

9 

No change 

23 

20 

24 

16 

13 

19 

Slight decrease 

29 

46 

27 

49 

23 

15 

Sizable decrease 

45 

23 

41 

19 

47 

51 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

lOO 

Net change (increase 







minus decrease) 







Slight or sizable 







change 

-71 

-58 

-62 

-52 

~“53 

-51 

Sizable change 

-45 

-21 

-41i 

-17 

-40 

-45 

P 

.01 


.01 


> .30 


* The number of cases in each passive control group is slightly smaller than expected from the 
N’s shown in Table 1 because the data from a few cases were inadequate and hence were eliminated 
from the analysis (e g., the individual failed to give an answer to the particular question). 

t The “net change (slight or sizable)^’ is defined as the percentage changing in the direction ad- 
vocated by the communication minus the percentage changing in the opposite direction. The “net 
sizable change’’ in the case of Communication A refers to the difference in the percentages who 
lowered and raised their estimate by 5,000 (movie theaters) or more For Communication a 
sizable change was 25 (percent) or more; for Communication C it was 5 (years) or more. 


were required to argue in favor of an ex- 
treme position which differed from their 
initial beliefs. The influence of each com- 
munication could readily be observed by 
noting the degree to which the students 
in each group lowered their opinion esti- 
mates on the ‘‘after” test. 

The basic schema of the experiment is 
shown in Table 1. In each row of the 
table which represents exposure to a 
given communication, there is one group 
of active participants and two contrast- 
ing groups which, when combined, form 
the group of passive controls. In effect, 
the experimental treatments were re- 
peated with different communication 
contents, providing three separate in- 
stances of active versus passive exposure, 
although the same 5s were used through- 
out. 


In order to obtain some information 
for checking on selective attention ef- 
fects, a variation of the passive control 
condition (not represented in the table) 
was introduced into the experiment by 
using a small supplementary group who 
listened and took notes on all three talks. 
In addition, base-line data for assessing 
the effectiveness of the communications 
were obtained from a comparable group 
of ^‘pure” controls who were not exposed 
to any of the communications. 

Results and Discussion 

Effects of Active Participation. Ini- 
tially, on each of the three key items in 
the precommunication questionnaire, the 
difference between the active participa- 
tion group and the passive control group 
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TABLE 3 


Comparison of Active Participants with Passive Controls on 
Amount of Change in Confidence 


Subgroup break- 
down according 
to changes in 
opinion estimates 

Net change in confidence 
(Percent increase minus percent decrease) 

Communication A 

Communication B 

Communication C 

Active 

participants 

Passive 

controls 

Active 

participants 

Passive 

controls 

Active 

participants 

Passive 

controls 

1. 

Uninfluenced: 








opinion estimates 

~12 

-5 

0 

+6 

-11 

-11 


inci eased or un - 1 

(N = 8) 

(N = 18) 

(N = 9) 

(N = 18) 

(N = 9) 

(N = 18) 


changed 







2. 

Influenced: 








opinion estimates 

+9 

-10 

+20 

+5 

+57 

+26 


slightly or sizably 

(N = 23) 

(N = 39) 

(N = 20) 

(N = 39) 

(N = 21) 

(N = 35) 


decreased 








gain from active 

+ 19 


+15 


+31 



participation 







3. 

Highly influenced: 








opinion estimates 

-7 

-38 

+25 

0 

+64.5 

+15 


sizably decreased 

(N = 14) 

(N = 13) 

(N = 12) 

(N = 11) 

II 

(N = 27) 


gain from active 

+31 

+25 

+49.5 


participation 








was nonsignificant. The opinion changes 
observed after exposure to the three com- 
munications are shown in Table 2.® The 
results indicate that in the case of two of 
the three communications (A and B), the 
active participants were more influenced 
than the passive controls. For both com- 
munications, the differences in net sizable 
change are statistically reliable, and the 
differences in net (slight or sizable) 
change, although nonreliable, are in the 
expected direction. 

In the case of the third communication 


(C), the two groups showed approxi- 
mately the same amount of opinion 
change. But additional findings (based 
on confidence ratings given by each S 
immediately after answering the key 
opinion questions) indicate that the ac- 
tive participants who presented Com- 
munication C, like those who presented 
the other two communications, expressed 
a higher level of confidence in their post- 
communication estimates than did the 
corresponding passive controls. Table 3 
shows the net changes in confidence rat- 


^ The table does not include the data on the ‘‘pure” (unexposed) control group. The net changes 
for this group were approximately zero in the case of all three key items, and the corresponding net 
changes for the active participants and the passive controls (shown in the last rows of the table) were 
significantly greater (^’s range from .10 down to > .01). Hence, all three communications had a sig- 
nificant effect on the opinions of those who were either actively or passively exposed to them. 

The probability values reported throughout this paper are based on one tail of the theoretical 
distribution. Whenever intergroup comparisons are made with respect to the net percentage who 
changed by a given amount, the reliability of the difference was tested by the formula presented in 
C. I. Hovland, A. A. Lumsdaine, and F. D. Sheffield, Experiments on Mass Communication (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1949) p, 321. 
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ings for each of the three communications 
in terms of a breakdown that takes ac- 
count of the direction and magnitude of 
opinion change. The breakdown was 
necessary inasmuch as a successful com- 
munication would be expected to increase 
the confidence only of those who changed 
their opinions in the direction advocated 
by the communication. The net change 
in confidence shown for each subgroup is 
based on a comparison of pre- and post- 
communication ratings given by each 5, 
and was computed by subtracting the 
percentage who showed a decrease in 
confidence from the percentage who 
showed an increase in confidence. In 
general, the findings in Table 3 reveal a 
consistent pattern for ail three communi- 
cations: in every instance, active partici- 
pation tended to have at least a slight 
positive effect with respect to increasing 
the confidence of those whose opinion 
estimates were influenced by the com- 
munication. The results indicate that ac- 
tive participation resulted in a signifi- 
cant gain in confidence, particularly 
among those students whose opinion esti- 
mates were markedly influenced by Com- 
munication C.® This finding is especially 
striking in view of the fact that the opin- 
ion-change results for Communication C 
(Table 2) failed to show any gain from 
active participation. 

Insofar as confidence ratings can be re- 
garded as indicators of the degree of con- 
viction with which the new opinions are 


held, the positive findings based on the 
opinion change data for Communications 
A and B are partially confirmed by the 
confidence change data based on Com- 
munication C. Thus, the data based on 
all three communications contribute evi- 
dence that the effectiveness of the com- 
munications (as manifested by opinion 
changes or by confidence changes) tended 
to be augmented by active participation. 

Although -Ss were not told what their 
topic would be until they were about to 
begin giving the talk, it is possible that 
the ego-involving task of presenting one 
of the talks may have given rise to emo- 
tional excitement or other interfering re- 
actions which could have had the effect 
of reducing the 5’s responsiveness when 
passively exposed to the other two com- 
munications. This possibility appears ex- 
tremely improbable, however, in the light 
of supplementary control observations: 

1. Some of the passive controls had 
been exposed to the communications be- 
fore giving their own talk, while others 
were passively exposed af/er having given 
their own talk. Nonsignificant differences 
were found in the amount of opinion 
change shown under these two condi- 
tions. 

2. The results from the passive controls 
were ^heplicated” by the results from an 
independent group of 16 students who 
did not give an oral presentation, but 
who were asked to follow the prepared 
outline carefully and to note down the 


® For tiie entire group of active participants who were exposed to Communication C, there was a 
net increase in confidence of 37 percent; the corresponding net increase for the entire group of passive 
controls was only 13.5 percent. This difference was due entirely to the marked gain in confidence 
manifested by those students in the active group who had changed their opinion estimates in the 
direction advocated by the communication. The results in the first row of Table 3 indicate that, 
among the students wkose opinion estimates were uninfluenced by Communication C, the active 
participants showed a small net decrease in confidence which was equal to that shown by the passive 
controls. The next row of Table 3 indicates that, among those students who decreased their opinion 
estimates by at least one half or more after exposure to Communication C, the active participants 
showed a greater net increase in confidence than the passive controls; the difference of 31 percent 
approaches statistical significance (p = .07). Finally, the last row of the table shows than an even 
greater difference in confidence changes emerges when the comparison is limited to those students 
who decreased their opinion estimates by five years or more. (The 49.5 percent difference is reliable 
at beyond the .05 confidence level.) Further analysis of the subgroup data indicated that the dif- 
ferences shown in this table could not be attributed to statistical artifacts arising from initial differ- 
ences between the various subgroups. 
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main arguments given by each of the 
three speakers. Despite the fact that 
their notes were fairly complete and indi- 
cated a relatively high degree of attention 
to the content of all three communica- 
tions, these supplementary controls dis- 
played approximately the same amount 
of opinion change as the original group 
of passive controls.^ 

Observations Pertinent to Explanatory 
Hypotheses. Many different types of 
speculative hypotheses could be put forth 
to account for the facilitating effects of 
active participation, postulating a gain 
in attention and learning from overtly 
rehearsing the communication, or a gain 
in comprehension from reformulating the 
arguments in one’s own words, or a gain 
in motivation from playing the role of 
communicator, etc. Some supplementary 
observations were made for the purpose 
of exploring various factors which might 
provide leads to the key mediating 
mechanisms. Although far from conclu- 
sive, the evidence derived from these 
observations provides a preliminary 
basis for selecting explanatory hypothe- 
ses which warrant further experimental 
analysis. 

The findings based on the supplemen- 
tary controls (who were required to take 
notes on the three talks) suggest that 
variation in attention level probably was 
not a crucial factor that could explain the 
participation effects observed in the pres- 
ent experiment, hlore promising clues 
were discovered by taking account of dif- 
ferences in the types of reactions evoked 
by the three communications. We have 
seen that in the case of Communications 
A and i?, a clear-cut gain from active 
participation was manifested by changes 
in opinion estimates; but, in the case of 


Communication C, opinion estimates 
were unaffected, the gain being manh 
fested only in the form of increased con- 
fidence. With a view to discovering some 
differentiating factor, we examined the 
available evidence bearing on the ques- 
tion of why active participation might 
be more effective under certain stimulus 
conditions (represented by Communica- 
tions A and B) than under other condi- 
tions (represented by Communication C). 

The first step in this inquiry was to 
examine B’s notes on: (a) the active 5s’ 
behavior while giving their talks and (Z>) 
5s’ statements in the informal interviews 
conducted at the end of each experimen- 
tal session. These observations provide 
two suggestive leads: 

1. The active participants who pre- 
sented Communication C seemed to en- 
gage in less improvisation than those who 
presented the other two communications. 
The Communication C group appeared 
to adhere much more closely to the pre- 
pared outline, making little attempt to 
reformulate the main points, to insert 
illustrative examples, or to invent addi- 
tional arguments. 

2. Active participants in the Commu- 
nication C group seemed to experience 
much more difficulty than the other 
groups in presenting their talks. During 
their performance they appeared to be 
more hesitant and tense. Afterwards, 
they expressed many more complaints 
about the task, claiming that their topic 
was more difffcult to present than either 
of the other two. In general, these sub- 
jects seemed less satisfied with their per- 
formance than those who presented the 
other two topics. 

The first observation suggests that 
mere repetition of a persuasive commu- 


^ It is conceivable, of course, that the activity of taking notes on the talks might have interfered 
with responsiveness to the persuasive content of the communications. While this possibility cannot 
be excluded, it seems implausible inasmuch as our 5s were college students who had had considerable 
practice in taking notes during lectures. Educational research on the effects of note-taking indicates 
that this form of activity generally has a beneficial rather than a detrimental effect on the student^s 
ability to absorb the content of an oral communication (C. E. Crawford, “Some Experimental 
Studies of the Results of College Note Taking,” /. Edw. Res,j 1925, XII, 379-386). 
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nication may have little or no effect as 
compared with an improvised restate- 
ment. This observation is in line with 
some suggestive findings from an opinion- 
change study by Kelman ^ in which sev- 
enth-grade students were given a commu- 
nication, and, immediately afterwards, 
were offered various incentives to write 
essays in support of the communicator’s 
position. Kelman observed that the es- 
says written by the group which showed 
the greatest amount of opinion change 
tended to be longer, to include more im- 
provisation, and to be of better over-all 
quality (as rated by several judges) than 
the essays written by the other experi- 
mental groups. 

Reformulating and elaborating on the 
communication might be a critical factor 
in producing the gain from active partici- 
pation, perhaps because the communi- 
catee is stimulated to think of the kinds 
of arguments, illustrations, and motivat- 
ing appeals that he regards as most con- 
vincing. The importance of the improvi- 
sation factor in relation to participation 
effects could not be investigated further 
with the data at hand from the present 
experiment, but is currently being 
studied by the present authors in another 
experiment that is specifically designed 
to compare the effects of different types 
of active participation. 

With respect to the second observa- 
tion, it should be noted that there may 
have been an objective basis for the 
greater dissatisfaction experienced on 
Communication C because of the greater 
amount of unfamiliar technical material 
it contained- The ‘‘cold-cure” outline re- 
ferred to a great many technical details 
concerning the cold virus, antibiotics, 
allergic reactions, and antihistamines. 
Many of these details were probably un- 
familiar to 5s, and consequently, it may 
have been difficult for them to “spell out” 
the implications of the arguments. In con- 


trast, the outlines for the other two topics 
contained very little technical material, 
relying mainly on arguments that were 
likely to be quite familiar to college stu- 
dents. 

Systematic evidence relevant to 5s’ 
perception of the difficulty of presenting 
each communication was obtained by 
making use of the self-rating schedule 
which each student filled out after ex- 
posure to the three communications. 
Table 4 shows the percentage in each ex- 
perimental group who rated their own 
performance as adequate or satisfactory 
on each of six self-appraisal items. 

The most comprehensive question was 
the following: “What is your over-all 
rating of the informal talk given by this 
speaker — how good a job do you think 
he did in presenting his material? Excel- 
lent; Very Good; Satisfactory; Poor; 
Very Poor.” 

The percentage who rated themselves 
as “satisfactory” or better (shown in the 
first row of the table) was significantly 
lower for the group who presented Com- 
munication C than for the groups who 
presented Communications A and B 
(p = .002 and .04, respectively). On the 
remaining five items, each of which dealt 
with a specific aspect of the speaker’s 
performance, the Communication C 
group also tended to rate themselves 
lower than did the other two groups. (On 
the combined rating, based on all six 
items, the percentage differences are sta- 
tistically significant at beyond the ,05 
confidence level.) The findings consist- 
ently indicate that the students in the 
Communication C group felt less satis- 
fied with their oral performance than did 
those in the other two groups. Since the 
group differences in self-ratings tend to 
parallel the group differences in amount 
of gain from active participation, the 
results suggest that satisfaction with one^s 
own performance may be a critical factor 


®H. C. Kelman, ‘b\ttitude Change as a Function of Response Restriction,” Hi^m, Relat., 1953, 
VI, 185-214. 
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TABLE 4 

Self-ratings of Active Participants in Each Experimental Group 



Experimental groups (active participants) 

Self-rating response 
(by percentage) 

Communica- 
tion A: 

movie theaters 
(N = 31) 

Communica- 
tion B: 
meat supply 
(N - 29) 

Communica- 
tion C: 
cold cure 
(N = 30) 

1. Over-all performance was at least “satis- 
factory” 

94 

83 

63 

2. Rarely or never spoke in a monotonous 
tone of voice 

64 

76 

53 

3. Rarely or never incoherent in presenting 
arguments 

74 

83 

57 

4. No distortions or misinterpretations of ar- 
guments in the prepared outline 

32 

52 

13 

5, No omissions of any of the main argu- 
ments 

74 

72 

70 

6. Succeeded in giving the impression of 
being “sincere” 

52 

52 

43 

Combined rating on all six items: five or 
more favorable self-ratings 

39 

52 

13 


that determines the magnitude of partici- 
pation effects. 

Further evidence which supports this 
hypothesis was obtained from an analysis 
of individual opinion changes, comparing 
active participants with high and low 
self-ratings for each of the three commu- 
nications. For example, among the active 
participants who presented Communica- 
tion C, there were 18 students whose self- 
ratings were comparatively ^^high^^ (three 
to six favorable responses) and 12 cases 
whose self-ratings were predominantly 
“low^’ (zero, one, or two favorable re- 
sponses); 55 percent of the ‘‘highs'^ as 
against only 17 percent of the “lows^^ 
showed a sizable net opinion change in 
the direction advocated by the commu- 
nications {p = .05). In general, the com- 
parisons based on all three communica- 
tions consistently indicate that a greater 
amount of opinion change occurred 
among those active participants who 
rated their oral performance as satisfac- 


tory or better. Active participants who 
felt that they performed poorly, on the 
other hand, failed to show any more 
opinion change than the passive controls, 
and, in the case of Communication C, 
showed markedly less change than the 
passive controls {p = .07). 

During the experimental sessions there 
were no apparent sources of external 
social rewards from the environment. 
Since the others present remained silent, 
the active participant had no oppor- 
tunity to know how they were reacting 
to his talk, except possibly by subtle 
signs from their facial expressions or 
from their bodily movements. But even 
in the absence of any external cues to 
social approval, it seems probable that 
anticipations concerning such approval 
would occur if the individual felt that he 
was performing well, as expressed in his 
self-ratings. Thus, expectations of favora- 
ble audience reactions may have occurred 
less frequently among 5s who were re- 
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quired to perform the relatively difficult 
task of presenting the unfamiliar techni- 
cal material in Communication C than 
among those who were required to per- 
form the less difficult task of presenting 
Communication A or The increase in 
opinion change produced by role playing 
might be mediated by the individual’s 
sense of achievement or his elated feelings 
about the adequacy of his oral perform- 
ance. One hypothesis that would follow 
from this assumption is that when a per- 
son conforms outwardly to social de- 
mands by playing a role which requires 
him to advocate a given opinion, he will 
begin to believe what he is saying if he 
is made to feel that he says it well. 

Although the above hypothesis is sug- 
gested by the supplementary correla- 
tional findings, it will obviously remain 
open to question until tested by more 
precise methods. One cannot be certain 
that the responses used to assess ^'satis- 
f action” represent a separate variable 
which is causally related to opinion 
changes. Acceptance of the communica- 
tion might be a common factor which in- 
clines those who are most influenced to 
perceive themselves as having performed 
well, in which case the self-ratings might 
merely reflect the same thing as the meas- 
ures of opinion change. IMoreover, even 
if the two variables can be varied and 
measured independently, the possibility 
remains that the observed relationship 
may be due to some third variable, such 
as amount of improvisation. 

As was noted earlier, the group of ac- 
tive participants who showed the least 
amount of opinion change not only ex- 
pressed a low degree of satisfaction but 
also displayed a relative absence of im- 
provisation in their oral performances. 
Either the ^^satisfaction” factor or the 
“improvisation” factor might prove to 
be a critical mediating variable. Before 
drawing a definite conclusion, it is neces- 
sary to investigate each factor experi- 
mentally — for instance, by giving the Ss 
“expert” performance ratings which raise 


or lower their feelings of satisfaction and 
by using instructions which increase or 
decrease the amount of improvisation. 
These methods are currently being em- 
ployed in our further research on the ef- 
fects of role playing. 

There is another important problem 
which arises from the findings in the pres- 
ent experiment and which also requires 
systematic investigation: Does social 
role playing facilitate the internalization 
of externally imposed value judgments, 
mores, and taboos? The persuasive com- 
munications used in this study dealt with 
relatively impersonal beliefs about the 
future, and the main findings show that 
acceptance of opinions of this sort was 
markedly increased by experimentally 
induced role playing. It remains problem- 
atical, however, whether active partici- 
pation also influences the acceptance of 
opinions and attitudes that are more di- 
rectly tied up with daily life activities, 
interpersonal relationships, and emo- 
tionally charged dilemmas. 

Obviously, it is unsafe to generalize 
widely from a single exploratory study 
based on the opinion changes of college 
students and produced in a somewhat 
artificial test situation. Nevertheless, the 
present experiment provides preliminary 
evidence indicating that verbal conform- 
ity elicited by role playing can signifi- 
cantly influence the acceptance of new 
beliefs. Under certain specifiable condi- 
tions which await further investigation, 
it seems to be true that “saying is be- 
lieving.” 

Summary and Conclusions 

The experiment was designed to deter- 
mine whether or not overt verbalization, 
induced by role playing, facilitates opin- 
ion change. Male college students were 
assigned at random to two main experi- 
mental groups: {a) active participants, 
who, with the aid of a prepared outline, 
played the role of sincere advocates of the 
given point of view, and {h) passive con- 
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Irols, who silently read and listened to 
the same communication. In the experi- 
mental sessions, three different communi- 
cations were used, each of which argued 
in favor of a specific conclusion concern- 
ing expected future events and was pre- 
sented by a different active participant. 
Opinion measures obtained at the end of 
the session were compared with the “be- 
fore’’ measures obtained about one 
month earlier. 

In general, the active participants 
tended to be more influenced by the com- 
munications than were the passive con- 
trols. In the case of two of the communi- 
cations the active participants showed 
significantly more opinion change than 
the passive controls. In the case of the 
third communication, both groups 
showed approximately the same amount 
of opinion change, but active participa- 
tion, nevertheless, tended to increase the 
level of confidence of those whose opin- 
ion estimates were influenced by the com- 
munication. The main findings, together 
with various methodological checks, sup- 
port the hypothesis that overt verbaliza- 
tion induced by role playing tends to aug- 
ment the effectiveness of a persuasive 
communication. 

Additional observations were analyzed 
in order to explore possible mediating 
factors underlying the gain in opinion 


change due to active participation. From 
behavioral records and interviews, two 
suggestive leads emerged. In those 
cases where role playing produced a 
marked increase in opinion change: 
(1) the individual displayed a rela- 
tively great amount of improvisation 
in his talk, and (2) he felt comparatively 
well satisfied with his oral performance. 
The first factor suggests that the gain 
from role playing may occur primarily 
because the active participant tends to 
be impressed by his own cogent argu- 
ments, clarifying illustrations, and con- 
vincing appeals which he is stimulated to 
think up in order to do a good job of 
“selling” the idea to others. The second 
factor suggests an alternative explana- 
tion in terms of the rewarding effects of 
the individual’s sense of achievement or 
feelings of satisfaction with his perform- 
ance in the role of active participant. 
Additional evidence pertinent to the 
second factor, based on a self-rating ques- 
tionnaire which the 5s filled out im- 
mediately after giving the talk, consist- 
ently indicated that the greatest amount 
of opinion change occurred among those 
active participants who felt that their 
oral performance had been satisfactory. 
Both the “improvisation” factor and the 
“satisfaction” factor warrant further in- 
vestigation. 
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LEADERSHIP AND SOCIOMETRIC CHOICE 

By Helen Hall Jennings 


Leadership phenomena “happen” in a 
human setting where people get into in- 
teraction on the basis of feeling, or tele. 
As Moreno demonstrates, the tele proc- 
ess of attraction and repulsion must be 
considered dependent upon both individ- 
uals in a relationship (even though the 
flow of feeling on the part of one indi- 
vidual toward another may be unknown 
by the second), since its direction is not 
random but depends upon the second 
person. The tele is not, therefore, viewed 
merely as the subjective, independent 
product of a single person.^’ - 
The existence of tele relationships may 
be observed in terms of the expressions 
of choices on the part of individuals for 
each other. The choice process in a com- 
munity occurs in a particularized fash- 
ion, along the lines of association for 
work or for living which are important 
to its population. These may be called 
socio-groups, since association is founded 
on a collective criterion. In psyche- 
groups, on the other hand, association, 
though equally real and important, is 
strictly a private matter; choices for 
members of such groups have a private, 
personalized basis. (I, as Mary Jones, 


feel toward you, as Sally Smith, thus 
and so. . . .) Choices within the socio- 
group have a collective, impersonal basis 
freer of the uniqueness of private per- 
sonality aspects of response. (I, an un- 
employed woman holding membership in 
this union, feel toward you, as an em- 
ployed woman also holding membership 
in this union, thus and so. . . .) The 
membership of a given psyche-group 
may also overlap and be a part of a socio- 
group, but while functioning as socio- 
group members, the individuals appar- 
ently expect to relinquish roles appro- 
priate in psyche-group membership. 

By psyche-group is not meant, in soci- 
ological terms, the same thing as a face- 
to-face group or a primary group. There 
are such groups which never become 
either totally or in part what is here 
meant by the term psyche-group. The 
psyche-group is an interpersonal struc- 
ture where the uniqueness of the indi- 
vidual as a personality is appreciated 
and allowed for, with varying degrees of 
spontaneous indulgence and affection. It 
is w^here one counts “altogether” as a 
person, not merely as an individual or 
as a member of a socio-group. In Indus- 


Prepared by the author from data more fully reported in Leadership and Isolation (2d ed.; New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1950). 


^ J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? A New Approa^ch to the Problem of Human Interrelations (Wash 
ington: Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, No. 58, 1934). 

2 and H. H. Jennings, ‘'Statistics of Social Configurations,” Sociometry, 1938, 1, 342-374. 
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try it springs up in the informal grouping 
that comes to exist as men work side 
by side. But in such psyche-group for- 
mations, as these develop inside socio- 
groups, the individual must consider his 
participation separately from his partici- 
pation as a socio-group member. In a 
particular socio-group, only certain as- 
pects of personality are appreciated by 
other members, as only certain aspects 
are appropriate to the tasks important 
in the specific socio-group life. Within 
the socio-group, there may be many 
members chosen by others as socio- 
group members who at the same time are 
rejected or unchosen by these same in- 
dividuals in the latters’ several psyche- 
groups. 

It is the confusion between a socio- 
group and a psyche-group, or the lack of 
a clear-cut delineation between them, 
that has complicated the study of leader- 
ship phenomena. It is necessary to ask: 
Leadership in what respect? For whom? 
In what sort of group? What kind of 
psychological position in respect to the 
given population did the individual 
showing leadership have at the time he 
displayed it? 

The Nature of the Investigation 

The laboratory of the research was the 
New York State Training School for 
Girls, a closed community comprising 
over 400 girls committed by the Chil- 
dren’s Courts of the state. The popula- 
tion represents a cross section of the 
socially and economically underprivi- 
leged in the state. To be admitted, the 
girl must be over 12 and under 16 years 
of age, and of normal intelligence. 

The sociometric test, devised by Mo- 
reno,® discloses the feelings which indi- 
viduals have toward each other in re- 


spect to membership in the groups in 
which they are at a given moment 
(ideally, all groups in which they are or 
could be). It is an action test. The cri- 
terion for choice must have explicit 
meaning for the subject, and offer him 
the specific opportunity to give informa- 
tion for reconstruction or retention of 
the situations which he is in. The results 
are put into operation to the optimal 
satisfaction of all subjects.^’ ® Thus, in 
respect to the criterion of the group’s 
formation, the psychological position of 
every member in the composition of the 
group structure is brought to light. By 
periodic testing, changes in this structure 
can be traced, followed, and evaluated. 

The following excerpt from the test 
instructions ® illustrates the simplicity 
and directness of the approach used: 

You wiU notice that your paper is divided 
into eight squares or boxes. In the first Yes 
box, marked ^‘Live with/' write the names 
of whatever girls there are anywhere on the 
campus or in your own house whom you 
would prefer to live with. In the No box 
marked ^Tive with,” write the names of 
whatever girls there are anywhere on the 
campus or in your own house whom you 
would prefer not to live with. Do the same 
for the Work with” boxes. Then, those you 
would prefer not to work with, place in the 
No box for work. Next, do your “Recreation 
or Leisure,” and then your “Study or 
School” boxes, having in mind the same 
instructions. . . . The No boxes should con- 
tain only the names of those, if any, whom 
you definitely donH want in your group for 
the particular function or functions which 
it happens to be. The Yes boxes should con- 
tain only the names of those, if any, whom 
you definitely do want in your group for the 
particular function or functions which it 
happens to be. . , . Do the boxes in any other 
order than that suggested, if you prefer. 


3 Moreno, op. cit. 

^lUd. 

® J. L. Moreno and H. H. Jennings, “Sociometric Control Studies of Grouping and Regrouping,” 
Sociometry Monographs, No. 7, 1947. 

® The complete protocol appears in H. H. Jennings, “A Sociometric Study of Emotional and Social 
Expansiveness,” in R. G. Barker, J. S. Kounin, andH. F. Wright , Child Behavior and Development 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943). 
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As previously employed, the socio- 
metric test has been found to have an 
average reliability of .95, based on tests 
given on four successive weeks with five 
choices allowed on the criterion of tent- 
mates in a summer camp."^ At the college 
level, using also five choices and one cri- 
terion (membership in a discussion 
group), reliability coefficients ranging 
from .93 to .95 are reported from tests 
given on successive days.® These coeffi- 
cients are based on the extent to which 
the subject is chosen by others on two 
or more occasions; they relate to the 
choices individuals receive from others. 
The more stringent comparison of the 
present study, by use of unlimited 
choices and a much longer retest inter- 
val, also reveals that even under these 
conditions there is a fairly high correla- 
tion. A comparison of the individuaPs 
self-consistency on separate occasions 
(his extent of expenditure of choices), 
with unlimited choices allowed, reveals 
that the individual shows a characteris- 
tic repertoire in choice expression for 
others. 

The first tests were given during the 
last week of December 1937. The test 
population included all individuals (443) 
comprising the school population as of 
that date. Retests were given during the 
first week of September 1938, to all in- 
dividuals (457) comprising the popula- 
tion at that time. 

The method of analysis is a compari- 
son of the number of different individuals 
reacted to positively (chosen) or nega- 
tively (rejected) by the subjects, with 
the number of difierent individuals re- 
acting positively or negatively to the 
subjects. The data used in the analysis 
include all choices and rejections, either 
on the criterion of living or on the cri- 
terion of working, given to or received 
by 133 subjects present for both tests 
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and occupying the same housing units on 
both occasions. 

The problem of this report is to note 
the relation between behavior shown in 
interaction with others and the socio- 
metric choice status of the individual In 
order to examine behavior at different 
levels of choice status, under-chosen” 
is defined as placing one standard devia- 
tion or more below the mean of the 
133 subjects, over-chosen^^ as placing 
one standard deviation or more above 
the mean, and ^‘average-chosen” as 
placing approximately at the mean, in 
number of individuals choosing the sub- 
ject. The number of under-chosen posi- 
tions is 41 (19 on Test I and 22 on 
Test II); the number of over-chosen 
positions is 43 (22 on Test I and 21 on 
Test II). For purposes of comparison, 
41 other positions placing nearest the 
mean on either test were selected. 

Among other evidence which might 
be cited, the following is offered to show 
that high choice status is closely related 
to leadership in this community. Elec- 
tions to a House Council were held in the 
fall of 1937, The Individual receiving the 
highest number of votes automatically 
became a member of the Community 
Council. The election was held under the 
supervision of the Club Director, and 
the ballots were closed. Four members 
were elected to the Council from each 
house. For the purpose of comparing 
membership in the Councils with rank 
in positive sociometric choices received 
from others, only data for the two mem- 
bers in each living unit receiving the 
highest and second highest number of 
votes were used. This comparison reveals 
that of the 20 such Council members 
(two from each of the ten housing units 
of this study), 18 or 90 percent place 
among the over-chosen, as here defined. 
The two Council members who do not so 


^ W. I. Newstetter, M. Feldstein, and T. M. Newcomb, Group Adjustment (Cleveland: Western 
Reseiwe University, 1938). 

®L. D. Zeleny, “Sociometry of Morale,” Am. Soc. Rev., 1938, IV, 799-808. 
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rank place just below this point. When 
allowance is made for the difference be- 
tween being chosen from a community- 
wide base and being elected from the 
limited house population, it is evident 
that there is practically a one-to-one 
relationship between being elected to 
represent the house body in matters con- 
cerning the group and being chosen by 
community members on the sociometric 
criteria of living and/or working with 
them. 

Observation of the personalities of the 
over-chosen subjects and study of the 
motivations given for choice provide 
the following clues to their choice status. 
Each over-chosen subject, to a greater 
or less extent: 

enlarges her social space, for interchange 
of ideas and activities; 
secures more and more responsibilities 
to be held by members in her work 
groups, her housing unit, and in the 
community as a whole; 
takes definite stands on what she con- 
siders right, and will fight for it^’; 
aids the average-chosen individuals to 
broaden their conceptions of their 
potential capacities; shows faith in 
their abilities by taking it for granted 
that they can and want to contribute 
to their own development and to the 
life of the community; 
shows ability to establish rapport quickly 
and effectively with a wide range of 
other personalities and to win their 
confidence in varying circumstances; 
insists on an impersonal fairness, and suc- 
ceeds in gaining respect for this level 
of interaction between members; 
raises the level of conduct of average 
members by demanding considerate 
behavior towards the less able (in the 
sense of less contributing) members; 
caUs to account individuals who attempt 
to exclude participation by the rela- 
tively noncontributing or destructively 
contributing members; shows towards 
them protective behavior; 
exhibits anger and censuring almost ex- 
clusively towards only those members 
whom they consider '^should know 
better,’^ rather than towards all alike; 


controls the destiny of nonadjusting 
members (i.e., nonadjusting to the 
kind of regime instituted by such be- 
haviors as listed above) by influencing 
other members to aid them, by blocking 
their possible satisfactions in nonad- 
justing behaviors, and by obliging 
other members to show respect for 
them in the community as a whole 
(e.g., not to carry unfavorable reports 
about them into the ^‘networks” by 
telling out-group members of occur- 
rences which would prejudice their 
standing in the community) ; 
causes others to feel that she aids them 
to meet their problems. 

These behavior tendencies are con- 
firmed and further expanded when house- 
mother reports commending or complain- 
ing of the individual’s behavior are 
examined in relation to the individual’s 
choice-status. To the over-chosen, as 
compared with the average-chosen, are 
attributed three times as many inci- 
dences of initiatory behavior in making 
innovations without permission, twice 
as many incidences showing planning 
and organization, four times as many 
occasions showing initiative in starting 
new projects, over four times as frequent 
behavior exhibiting ingenuity in chang- 
ing conduct of ^‘problem” members or 
fostering understanding between new 
members and others, and about twice as 
many rebellious behaviors. In these re- 
ports, the incidences for the under- 
chosen range from none to half as many 
as for the average-chosen. 

To the under-chosen are attributed 
twelve times as many incidences of 
actively or passively interfering with the 
group’s activities, as to the over-chosen, 
while such incidences are practically 
missing for the average-chosen. For the 
over-chosen are reported almost three 
times as great an incidence of retaliatory 
behavior (among other over-chosen) as 
for average-chosen, and this behavior is 
rare for under-chosen. (Could this reflect 
less earnest competition to give occasion 
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for such behavior among the latter 
members?) 

On the other hand, the most often 
spontaneously given ''praise’’ of the 
housemother by the over-chosen is for 
her hstening to and considermg the mem- 
bers’ opinions in planning ; such comment 
is made only a third as often by the 
average-chosen and not at ail by the 
under-chosen. 

Thus, it appears that the under-chosen 
show in common many varieties of be- 
haviors the effect of which may tend 
to separate and draw individuals apart 
rather than to bring them together. The 
average-chosen show somewhat less than 
half as great an incidence of such behav- 
iors, and about twice as great an inci- 
dence of behaviors the effect of which 
may tend to bring individuals into con- 
structive relationship with one another. 
Further, in the very behaviors in which 
the average-chosen outrank the under- 
chosen, the over-chosen in turn are 
found to exceed the average citizen by 
approximately twice as great an inci- 
dence. And in those behaviors which 
"make new events happen” or "enlarge 
the kind and extent of activity” the 
over-chosen surpass the average citizen 
by over four times as great an incidence. 

Just as isolated-from-choice positions 
and over-chosen positions are but two 
ends of one continuum, so behaviors 
when analyzed in relation to such choice- 
status of the individual (at the time he 
has the particular choice-status) appear 
as forming extremes on another con- 
tinuum — at one end showing expressions 
disruptive (or "clogging”) to the life of 
the group, and at the other, expressions 
conducive to an expanding life for the 
group. Sociometric choice for the indi- 
vidual thus appears to depend directly 
upon the nature of the group in which he 
is to be functioned with. 

For the citizen who would earn choice, 
it appears as much a matter of what be- 
haviors she rarely exhibits as of those 
she frequently shows which will deter- 


mine w^hat choice status she will hold in 
a socio-group for working or living. The 
average citizens of this study are not in 
any sense average in all constructive be- 
haviors; the incidence of behaviors hav- 
ing a negative import for interpersonal 
exchange (in common work and living) 
appears to offset those having a positive 
import sufficiently, in the case of such 
individuals, to hold them down to an 
average-status. 

Leadership and isolation appear, from 
this study, as phenomena which arise 
out of individual differences in interper- 
sonal capacity for socio-group participa- 
tion and as phenomena which are in- 
digenous to the specif c milieu of the 
socio-group or socio-groups in which they 
are produced. 

Individuals who emerge as leaders in 
one socio-group may or may not emerge 
in a similar role in another community, or 
even in another socio-group in the same 
community. Likewise, individuals who 
classify as isolates in terms of choice from 
their associates in one socio-group in a 
given community may or may not 
change in choice-status in another socio- 
group in the same or another community. 

Nevertheless, it is a reasonable hy- 
pothesis that when certain qualities have 
become pronounced and integrated in 
the personality expression of the indi- 
vidual (such a quality as relatively great 
freedom from self-concern, sufficient to 
enable him to be concerned with matters 
affecting many others than himself) , 
these are likely to persist, for they re- 
flect a high level of emotional growth and 
maturity, and thus may be expected to 
act favorably upon his future relation- 
ships with persons in other socio-groups. 

It would also appear, similarly, that 
certain qualities (such a quality as rela- 
tive inability to observe and orient one’s 
actions to the elements of a situation 
and the persons comprising it) may, un- 
less outgrown, continue to act unfavor- 
ably upon the individual’s future rela- 
tionships. 
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The “why’’ of leadership appears, 
however, not explainable by any per- 
sonality quality or constellation of traits. 
Some individuals are found who are as 
emotionally mature and as resourceful 
in ideas as the leader-individuals of this 
study, yet they were not allowed a role 
of leadership, nor chosen more than the 
average citizen in the community. The 
why of leadership appears to reside in 
the interpersonal contribution of which 
the individual becomes capable in a 
specific setting eliciting such contribu- 
tion from him. Similarly, isolation ap- 
pears as but the opposite extreme on this 
continuum of interpersonal sensitivity 
between the membership and the indi- 
vidual in the socio-group. 

The over-chosen personalities show- 
ing certain behaviors in common differ 
markedly from one another in the 
“style” of these behaviors and the 
“'style” they show in contact with specific 
other individuals. As persons, they are 
very unlike. (Similarly, isolates and near- 
isolates differ greatly from each other.) 
An analysis of their ways of behaving 
shows the leadership they exert to be 
definable as a manner of interacting with 
others — a manner which moves others in 
directions apparently desired by the 
latter, even though they may be doing 
little themselves towards attaining such 
directions. It is as if these individuals 
recognize and think more of the needs 
of others than others think of their own 
needs. The leader-individuals often take 
actions in behalf of others whom they 
do not choose and who do not know of 
the effort made for them. For example, 
three times as frequently the over- 
chosen individual, as compared with 
the average-chosen subject, made “un- 
asked-for-suggestions to the psychologist 
for the welfare of others.” Further, 
“visits to the psychology office in behalf 
of another individual (instead of self)’^ 
were made approximately seven times as 
often by the over-chosen individuals as 
by the average-chosen, and not at all 


by the under-chosen. Such actions by the 
average individuals almost invariably 
involve others whom they choose and 
thus may be inferred to be of more per- 
sonalized interest to them. 

While the varieties of styles of leader- 
ship (and of isolation) are many, never- 
theless, a number of characteristics of 
leader-individuals stand out as common 
attributes. The social milieu is “im- 
proved” from the point of view of the 
membership through the efforts of each 
leader. Each widens the area of social 
participation for others (and indirectly 
his own social space) by his unique con- 
tribution to this milieu. Each leader 
seems to sense spontaneously when to 
censure and when to praise, apparently 
is intellectually and emotionally uncom- 
fortable when others are “left out,” and 
acts to foster tolerance on the part of 
one member towards another. At the 
same time they may give little quarter 
to other leaders. (By contrast, the iso- 
lates and near-isolates appear relatively 
“self-bound,” behaving in ways which 
tend to show little capacity to identify 
with others or to bridge the gap between 
their own personalities and others as 
members of the socio-group.) 

The leadership thus exhibited in the 
community by various members appears, 
in each instance, to reflect a “style” of 
leadership — a particularized way of be- 
having, derived from the personality 
attributes of the individual in an over- 
chosen position. Actually, however, the 
success of several “types” of personality 
in achieving leadership status through 
their ways of behaving while a member 
of the population appears to depend, in 
turn, upon the fact that the population 
itself is comprised of so great a variety 
of personalities that no one personality 
has a constellation of attributes neces- 
sary to win an exclusive position in es- 
teem and influence necessary to a role of 
exclusive leadership. Each leader makes 
a contribution to some parts of the mem- 
bership which all members do not equally 
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want or need. There may be very little 
overlap between the individuals who sup- 
port one leader and those who support 
another. 

Leadership appears as a process in 
which no one individual has a major 
role but in which relatively many share. 
The superior capacity which one individ- 
ual may have to recognize and respond 
to the needs of others does not show 
itself as a generalized capacity which may 
relate him to all other individuals. It ap- 
pears in the special sensitivity between 
the individual and specific other persons, 
resulting in interaction between them. 

The psychological structure resulting 
from choice behavior on the part of the 
members of the test-community, this 
research finds, may be most accurately 
envisioned as an equilibrium infiux. The 
movements which take place continually 
within it are compensatory movements 
which do not disturb the total structure 
viewed as a totality. The total structure 


tends to retain its characteristics from 
one time to another even though the re- 
spective positions of its carriers (the mem- 
bers of the population) alter from time 
to time. The shifts ‘'upward’’ and 
“downward” that are shown in the 
choice-status of the individuals in the 
population are, so to speak, bound to 
occur since interaction cannot be static. 
The reasons for this stability and this 
slowness of flux within the structure 
appear in the behaviors distinguishing 
choice-status. A social process of inter- 
action by and towards the individuals re- 
spectively isolated or lifted to leadership 
is found to form the very basis of the 
isolation and of the leadership. Person- 
ality per se, in so far as it is reflected in 
social structure, is the capacity for inter- 
play with other personalities, for re- 
sponding to and being responded to, in 
a reciprocal situation, in which the in- 
dividual is in common with other in- 
dividuals. 


LEADERSHIP, FOLLOWERSHIP, AND FRIENDSHIP : 
AN ANALYSIS OF PEER NOMINATIONS 
By E. P. Hollander and Wilse B. Webb 


From its early conception by Moreno,^ 
through the basic work of Jennings and 
others,^ sociometry has grown steadily 
in stature. In more recent years, the 
value of sociometric techniques to prob- 
lems of applied research has become in- 
creasingly apparent. In at least one 
sense, evidence of its value is provided 


by the volume of investigations in ap- 
plied psychology which have as their 
core the utilization of some form of socio- 
metric measure. This is particularly true 
of the so-called peer nomination. 

During the past decade several studies 
of military groups have yielded provoca- 
tive findings regarding the validity of 


From the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology , 1955, L, 163-167. Reprinted by permission 
of the authors and the American Psychological Association. 


^ J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? (New York: Beacon House, Inc., 1934). 

^ J. H. Criswell, “Sociometric Methods of Measuring Group Preferences,” Sociometry, 1943, VI, 
398-408; J. H. Criswell, “Foundations of Sociometric Measurement,” Sociometry, 1946, IX, 7-14; 
H. H, Jennings, Leadership and Isolation (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1943); M. L. 
Northway, “A Method for Depicting Social Relationships Obtained by Sociometric Testing,” 
Sociometry, 1940, III, 144-150. 
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peer nominations on leadership in pre- 
dicting performance criteria considerably 
divorced in time from the original point 
at which nominations were gathered.^ 
With a view toward qualifying as well as 
quantifying the relevant variables under- 
lying this demonstrable validity, concern 
has developed regarding the precise inter- 
pretations which may be drawn from so- 
ciometric leadership data. Two problems 
in particular appear to be fundamental 
to the maximization of meaning from 
such data. One of these is the ^^follower- 
ship” issue — that is, the interpretation 
which may be made from leadership- 
nomination data concerning characteris- 
tics of followership. Perhaps the most 
current implicitly held position considers 
that individuals nominated ‘dow” or dis- 
regarded on leadership nominations con- 
stitute a potential followership group. 
This view rests largely on the assumption 
that leadership and followership fall at 
opposite poles of a status continuum. An 
alternative position, however, which 
makes no such assumption, might hy- 
pothesize this ‘^nonleader” group to be 
neither desirable as leaders nor desirable 
as followers. Thus, it is probable that 
within given institutional structures, 
leadership and followership qualities are 
interdependent. Then too, it is likely that 
such differences in interpretation of lead- 
ership-followership relations which arise 
may stem from the particular definition 
of followership which one adopts; a fur- 
ther explication of our own position on 
this point is detailed below. It should be 


noted here, however, that we have con- 
fined ourselves to a direct concern with 
the specific leadership-followership rela- 
tionship as it is revealed through socio- 
metric nomination techniques. This is 
done with a recognition of the existence 
of a still broader problem of the interde- 
pendence of various sociometric status 
continua. Such a broader consideration 
is typified by the recent paper of Lemann 
and Solomon.^ 

A second issue with which we are con- 
cerned is the lingering doubt that peer 
nominations represent much more than 
a ‘^popularity contest.” Here, in effect, 
the critic asks the pragmatic question: 
Are leadership nominations so much a 
function of “relevant” factors as they 
are a consequence of sheer popularity, 
i.e., considerations of friendship? It is 
worth recalling that the question of the 
relationship of popularity to leadership 
is fundamental to much sociometric re- 
search and has been given considerable 
attention. Although the literature in this 
area cannot be encompassed within this 
paper, it is well recognized that multiple 
contributions to this problem have re- 
sulted from the work of Jennings,^ Cris- 
well,® Northway, and Lemann and Solo- 
mon,® among others. Because of its 
unique comparability to the problem and 
population of this current study, a par- 
ticularly pertinent reference here is the 
work of Wherry and Fryer.® Reporting 
on their research at the Signal Corps 
Officer Candidate School, they contend 
that peer ratings on leadership yield su- 


® E. P. Hollander, “ Peer Nominations on Leadership as a Predictor of the Pass-fail Criterion in 
Naval Air Training,” J. AppL Psychol., 1954, XXXVIII, 150-153; R. J. Wherry and D. H. Fryer, 
“Buddy Ratings: Popularity Contest or Leadership Criterion?” Personnel Psychol., 1949, II, 147- 
159; S. B. Williams and H. J. Leavitt, “Group Opinion as a Predictor of Military Leadership,” 
/, Consult. Psychol., 1947, XI, 283-291. 

^ T. B. Lemann and R. L. Solomon, “Group Characteristics as Revealed in Sociometric Patterns 
and Personality Ratings,” Sociometryi 1952, XV, 7-90. 

^ Jennings, op. cit. 

® Criswell, 1943, op. cit.; Criswell, 1946, op. cit, 

^ Northway, op. cit. 

® Lemann and Solomon, op. cit. 

® Wherry and Fryer, op. cit. 
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perior predictions of performance and 
hence constitute something beyond, or 
divorced from, popularit}^ as such. Their 
case is substantiated by analyses against 
criteria external to the ratings, with con- 
clusions drawn inferentially from the ob- 
tained relationships. This is sound evi- 
dence, but only in one aspect. The fact 
remains that the qualities of popularity 
or friendliness determining ratings in one 
area may well be the common determi- 
nant of success in later performance. 
Complementary data drawn from a more 
direct approach to this question would 
appear to be required. 

In this approach, we shall treat these 
problems of followership, leadership, and 
friendship together for several reasons. 
First, there is the interest in any differ- 
ential effect that friendship may play in 
leadership and followership choices. Sec- 
ond, and perhaps more critically, there is 
the realization that if a relationship were 
to be found between leadership and fol- 
lowership, it would be desirable to know 
the extent to which this was a function 
of common characteristics rather than 
merely a choice of friends for common 
roles. The ultimate aim is to provide a 
somewhat more complete view of the 
meaning of peer nominations. 


Problem 

Simply put, the purpose of the present 
study is to define more clearly the inter- 
relationships among sociometrically de- 
rived measures of leadership, follower- 
ship, and friendship. Two typical ques- 
tions of a general nature to be studied are 
these: 

1. In what way and to what degree is 
followership related to leadership? 

2. In what way and to what degree is 
friendship related to leadership, and how 
does this compare with the relationship, 
if any, between friendship and follower- 
ship? 


JMethod 

The sample consisted of 187 naval 
aviation cadets representing eight sec- 
tions graduating from a i5-week pre- 
flight training course at Pensacola Officer 
Candidate School (OCS) in the fall of 
1953. The characteristic ^^OCS-type” 
regimen to which the cadets are exposed 
tends to bring about strong in-group af- 
filiations within the sections. By the end 
of the preflight course, it is reasonable to 
expect that each of the cadets has had an 
opportunity to observe his section mates 
under a variety of conditions. With re- 
gard to background, it might be noted, 
too, that all of the cadets had had a mini- 
mum of two years of college or its equiva- 
lent and have a mean age slightly in ex- 
cess of 21. 

During its last week of training, each 
section was asked to complete three socio- 
metric nomination forms; the first two of 
these were on leadership and follower- 
ship, the third on friendship. In the case 
of the leadership and followership forms, 
the cadet was instructed on the sheet to 
assume that he was assigned to ^‘a special 
military unit with an undisclosed mis- 
sion.’’ For leadership, he was asked to 
nominate in order three cadets from his 
section whom he considered best quali- 
fied (^^high”) to lead this special unit and 
three cadets from his section whom he 
considered least qualified ('dow”). On 
the followership form, a similar set was 
presented with the instruction that the 
cadet assume that he himself had been as- 
signed to the leadership of this special 
unit; he was asked to nominate three 
cadets from among his section mates 
whom he would want as part of his unit 
and three whom he would not want. Both 
forms stressed that cadets were to be se- 
lected in terms of the abilities which the 
nominator considered to be important for 
these roles. The third form solicited the 
names of three cadets whom the nomina- 
tor considered to be his best friends 
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within his section. 

Scores on the leadership and follower- 
ship variables were derived by weighting 
positive nominations +3, +2, and +1, 
and negative nominations —1, —2, and 
—3. An algebraic summation of these 
weights was then divided by the poten- 
tial number of nominators in the section 
for any one man (N — 1), thus yielding 
an index of a cadet’s standing from +3 
to —3 on both the leadership and fol- 
lowership continua. While this technique 
is not totally refined in that it may ob- 
scure the group’s ambivalent evaluation 
of a given individual, it has been found 
to be sensitive to the identification and 
ordering of the higher and lower ends of 
the distribution. Its reliability, moreover, 
is quite adequate, as will be seen below. 
Since it is applied here to the three vari- 
ables for the derivation of scores to be 
intercorrelated and studied in relation- 
ship to one another, it presumably serves 
well the function of broadly highlighting 
the relative magnitudes of the r’s in- 
volved. Friendship nominations were 
treated by a simple summation of a 
cadet’s nominations divided by N — 1 ; 
in this instance no signs were involved 
since only positive nominations were ob- 
tained. The split-half reliabilities secured 
for the three scores, using odd-even nomi- 
nators (N = 104), were as follows: leader- 
ship, .94; followership, .91; friendship, 
.41. The f’s reported have been corrected 
by the Spearman-Brown prophecy for- 
mula. Because of its idiosyncratic na- 
ture, the reliability for friendship is not 
surprisingly low. 

Analyses and Results 

The findings of correlational analysis 
are presented in Table 1. The intercorre- 
lations of the three sociometric variables 


TABLE 1 

Intercorrelations among Leadership, 
Followership, and Friendship Scores 


Correlated 

variables 



Leadership vs. 



followership 

.92 

<.001 

Leadership vs. 

friendship 
Followership vs. 

.47 

<.001 

friendship 

.55 

<.001 


(N = 187) 


* A significance of difference beyond the .01 
level between all combinations of these coeffi- 
cients was obtained. 

will be seen to reach a significant confi- 
dence level, with the coefficient between 
leadership and followership (r = .92) at- 
taining the highest magnitude of the 
three. The correlation of .47 between 
leadership and friendship is in accord 
with relationships of a similar magnitude 
obtained between leadership and popu- 
larity in previous studies reviewed by 
Stogdill To determine the significance 
of the difference between the three com- 
binations of paired correlations, the t test 
was applied. Computation of the stand- 
ard error of the difference was accom- 
plished through a technique suggested by 
Peatman which allows for dependent 
samples with one array in common. As 
indicated, all of these differences are sig- 
nificant beyond the .01 level, with the ob- 
tained magnitudes indicating that friend- 
ship contributes relatively less weight to 
leadership than it does to followership. 
A partial r calculated between leadership 
and followership, with friendship held 
constant, yields a coefficient of .90. 
Therefore, the effect of friendship on the 
basic leadership-followership relationship 
appears to be negligible. 


R. M. Stogdill, ‘‘Personal Factors Associated with Leadership: A Survey of the Literature,^’ 
J. Psychol, 1948, XXV, 59. 

J. G. Peatman, Descriptive and Sampling Statistics (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947). 
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TABLE 2 


Mean Frequency of Distribution of High- and Low-Leadership 
Nominations on Followership 
(N = 187) 



Followership 

Sum of 
means 

Leadership 

High 

Not 

mentioned 

Low 

Nominated high 

Nominated low 

M = 1.67 

0- = .75 

M = 0 
cr = 0 

M - 1.31 
<7 = .74 

M = 1.06 

0- = .79 

M = .02 
a = .16 
M = 1.94 
a = .79 

3.00 

3.00 


Since the nomination scores were 
group-derived, with weightings intro- 
duced which might serve to obscure per- 
sonal interactions, two additional analy- 
ses were completed with direct utiliza- 
tion of individual choice-response pat- 
terns. These are summarized simply in 
Tables 2 and 3. Both of these tables rep- 
resent the ultimate distillation of full- 
scale interaction matrices. In Table 2 
consideration is given to the disposition 
of a nominator’s three high- and three 
low-leadership choices, so far as his nomi- 
nations for followership are concerned. 
The analysis questions whether a nomi- 
nator tends to choose his high-leadership 
nominees as high on followership, and 
whether the reverse holds true as well. 
Reading across the top row, the mean in 
each cell represents the mean number of 
all the nominators’ three high-leadership 
choices who were chosen high or low or 
not mentioned on followership. The sum 
of these means across will equal 3.00. 
Consider, as an illustration, the first cell; 
the mean of 1.67 indicates that this num- 
ber, out of three high-leadership nomi- 
nees, were nominated — on the average — 
as high on followership. An alternative 
way of viewing these data is in percent- 
age form. In the first cell, then, 56 per- 
cent (1.67/3.00) of nominations are rep- 
resented. The bottom row presents the 


identical analysis for those nominated 
low on leadership. Here, as might be an- 
ticipated, the trend of mean size is re- 
versed, reflecting the high correlation be- 
tween leadership and followership. 

An analysis similar to the previous one 
is presented in Table 3. The focus of at- 
tention here is on the disposition of 
friends within leadership- and follower- 
ship-nomination categories. Specifically, 
consideration has been given to the mean 
number of the nominators’ friends who 
are nominated, on the average, as high 
or low or not at all on leadership, in the 
top row, and on followership, in the bot- 
tom row. From the first two top cells it 
will be noted that, of the three friends, 
an average of .83 of them are nominated 
high on leadership whereas 2.11 of them 
are disregarded in these nominations. 
This stands in contrast to the adjacent 
bottom cells where means of 1.33 and 
1.63 friends are nominated high on fol- 
lowership or disregarded. These means, 
of course, may be simply transformed to 
percentages as indicated for Table 2. 
This over-all pattern is noteworthy in 
demonstrating that an average of more 
than two out of three friends are disre- 
garded on leadership nominations; so 
far as followership nominations are 
concerned, no such marked tendency 
evidences itself. Significant t values 
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TABLE 3 


Mean Assignment of Leadership and Followership 
Nominations for the Three Friends Nominated 
(N = 186) 



High 

Not 

mentioned 

Low 

Sum of 
means 

Leadership nominations 

M - .83 

M = 2.11 

M = .06 

3.00 

of three friends 

(T = .81 

<T — .71 

(7 = .24 

Followership nominations 

M = 1.33 

M = 1.63 

M = .04 

3.00 

of three friends 

a- = .73 

a === .73 

cr = .18 


{p < .001) were obtained for the first 
and second columns. 

Discussion 

With respect to the fundamental ques- 
tions underlying this investigation the 
results indicate first that leadership and 
followership nominations are intimately 
related in a positive direction. The im- 
plication of this finding is that the more 
desired followers tend to be at the upper 
extremes of the leadership distribution; 
a corollary of this would be that those 
who are low or disregarded on leadership 
nominations are not viewed as desirable 
followers. 

The second major finding is that lead- 
ership and followership nominations are, 
to a considerable extent, independent of 
the friendship choice of the nominators. 
This finding tends to substantiate the 
fact that peer nominations are not mere 
‘^popularity contests,’’ but represent, at 
least for the variables of this study, 
evaluations of the individual’s potential 
for performance largely independent of 
the dimension of friendship. 

In discussion of the relatively high cor- 
respondence between leadership and fol- 
lowership, the crux of the matter lies, of 
course, in our definition of followership. 
The term may be broadly approached 
from the viewpoint of the leader or that 
of the led, i.e., the followers. In other 
words, the followers may be evaluated on 


their capacity as followers or their will- 
ingness to be followers. One may adopt 
either or both views. We have chosen to 
view followership as it is judged from the 
leadership standpoint. We have made 
this choice for two reasons: first, the re- 
ality of institutional demands, and, sec- 
ond, the nature of the sociometric process 
and its established validity. A composite 
of followership nominations from poten- 
tial leaders — followership as viewed by 
ail group members acting as a leader — 
presents a reasonably satisfactory picture 
of this kind of followership. As it emerges 
here, then, our definition of followership 
is the extent to which an individual is de- 
sired by potential leaders of a group func- 
tioning within a circumscribed institu- 
tional context. 

In keeping with this line of thinking, 
an additional analysis was conducted to 
determine whether individuals chosen 
high on leadership differed essentially in 
their choice of followers from individuals 
chosen low on leadership. By correlating 
the followership scores derived from 
nominations made by individuals in the 
top half of the leadership continuum with 
followership scores derived from nomi- 
nations made by individuals in the lower 
half, it was found that the leadership- 
status factor made little difference in the 
selection of followers; the correlation be- 
tween the followership scores obtained 
independently from these two nominator 
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groups was .82. Noting that the split-half 
reliability is a correlation between two 
sets of followership scores obtained inde- 
pendently of the leadership status of 
those making nominations, we find this 
r of .82 accords well with followership’s 
uncorrected reliability of .83. 

The finding that good leaders are also 
judged as good followers makes sense 
when viewed within an institutional 
framework like the military establish- 
ment. The principle represented applies 
as well to other institutions, however. 
With the increasing complexity of our 
society, the role of the institutional 
leader demands something more than 
leaping on a white charger to gallop off in 
a solely self-determined direction. Typi- 
cally, he must effectively lead his group 
in directions which have been assigned to 
that group. Given this circumstance, the 
leader must himself be a good follower or 
his group may find itself destroyed or 
performing inefficiently in a total organi- 
zational mission. This point has been well 
elucidated in a number of recent studies, 
among them an industrial study of the 
first-line supervisor by Pelz.^^ 

Granted that this paper is exploratory, 
it nonetheless raises certain practical 
points. It seems reasonable from the 
findings that one cannot make the simple 
assumption that those individuals not 
chosen as leaders may be integrated 
within the group as effective followers. 
Then, too, re-enforcement has been of- 
fered the view that friendship is not nec- 
essarily crucial to other forms of group 
status. As with all such studies, however, 
generalizations from particular samples 
should be handled with caution. On the 
other hand, generalizations to the mili- 
tary institution — from which this sample 
was drawn — may be reasonably made. 
Finally, while no pretense has been made 
here that any broad implications for so- 


ciometry have been contributed, it is 
hoped that, within an applied sphere, 
certain fundamental notions regarding 
the interrelationship of leadership, fol- 
lowership, and friendship ma 3 ^ have been 
developed. 

SUMIMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The relationship between leadership, 
followership, and friendship peer nomi- 
nations was studied within eight sections 
of naval aviation cadets, A = 187. Two 
related problems of some significance to 
the interpretation of peer-nomination 
data were specified: {a) a consideration 
of followership status as an element of 
leadership status; and (b) an examination 
of friendship as a variable underlying 
leadership and/or followership nomina- 
tions. The results indicated that leader- 
ship and followership nominations were 
related to a high degree, r = .92. Friend- 
ship nominations were not found to bear 
appreciably on this relationship, tlf.ft 
= .90. Leadership and friendship were 
found to be correlated at a significantly 
lower level than followership and friend- 
ship. An average of more than two out of 
three friendship nominees were not men- 
tioned at all in the leadership nomina- 
tions. Finally, the leadership status of 
nominators, as determined from peer 
nominations, was found to be unrelated 
to the followership choices which they 
made. 

From the results it may be concluded 
that peer nominations on leadership are 
by no means a total function of friend- 
ship ties; quite the contrary, friendship 
appears to play only a minor role in the 
emergence of leadership nominations. 
Furthermore, followership status is not 
necessarily implied by nonleader status 
on peer nominations. It appears evident 
that the popular dichotomy between 
leadership and followership is in need of 


D. C. Pelz, “Influence: A Key to Effective Leadership in the First-line Supervisor,” Personnel, 
1952, XXIX, 209-217. 
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reappraisal. Rather understandably, the 
nature of our complex, hierarchical insti- 
tutions demands that the effective leader 
be equally effective as a follower. It may 


be considerably more realistic, therefore, 
to consider characteristics of followership 
as one functional component of good 
leadership. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF LEADERSHIP AND 
GROUP LIFE By Ronald Lippitt and Ralph K- White 


The study here reported, conducted in 
1939 and 1940, attempted in an explora- 
tory way to discover the extent to which 
various aspects of leadership behavior 
and of total group life could be fruitfully 
studied by experimental procedures of 
controlled matching and planned varia- 
tion in conditions. The study had as its 
objectives: 

1. To study the effects on group and 
individual behavior of three experi- 
mental variations in adult leadership in 
four clubs of eleven-year-old children. 
These three styles may be roughly 
labeled as ^Memocratic/' ^^authorita- 
rian’’ and “laissez-faire.” 

2. To study tiie**gTdup~ahd individual 
reactions to shifts from one t3q)e of 
leadership to another within the same 
group. 

3. To seek relationships between the 
nature and content of other group mem- 
berships, particularly the classroom and 
family, and the reactions to the experi- 
mental social climates. 

4. To explore the methodological prob- 


lems of setting up comparative “group 
test situations,” to develop adequate 
techniques of group process recording, 
and to discover the degree to which ex- 
perimental conditions could be controlled 
and manipulated within the range of 
acceptance by the group members. 

The major experimental controls may 
be described briefly as follows: 

1. Personal characteristics of group 
members. Because a large group of vol- 
unteers were available from which to 
select each of the small clubs, it was pos- 
sible to arrange for comparability of 
group members on such characteristics 
as intelligence, and on such social be- 
haviors (measured by teachers’ ratings) 
as obedience, amount of social partici- 
pation, leadership, frequency of quarrel- 
ing, amount of physical energy, etc. 

2. The interrelationship pattern of each 
club. In each group, by the use of a socio- 
metric questionnaire in each classroom, 
it was possible to select groups which 
were very closely matched in terms of 
patterns of rejection, friendship, mutu- 


Prepared by the authors from data more fully reported in (1) Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and 
Ralph K. White, “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally Created ‘Social Climates,’” 

J. Soc. FsyckoL, 1939, X, 271-299; (2) Ronald Lippitt, “An Experimental Study of Authoritarian 
and Democratic Group Atmospheres” in Studies in Topological and Vector Psychology, I, University of 
Iowa SUidies in Child Welfare, No. 16, 1940; (3) Ronald Lippitt, “An Analysis of Group Reactions 
to Three Types of Experimentally Created Social Climates” (Unpublished doctoral thesis, State 
University of Iowa, 1940); (4) Ronald Lippitt, “Field Theory and Experiment in Social Psychology: 
Authoritarian and Democratic Group Atmospheres,” Am. J. Sociol., 1939, XLV, 26-49; (5) Ronald 
Lippitt, “The Morale of Youth Groups,” in Goodwin Watson (ed.), Civilian Morale (Boston: Pub- 
lished for Reynal & Hitchcock by Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942); and (6) Ronald Lippitt and Ralph 

K. White, “The ‘ Social Climate’ of Children’s Groups,” in Roger Barker, Jacob Kounin, and Herbert 
Wright, Child Development and Behavior (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 1943). 
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ality of relationship, and leadership 
position. 

3. Physical setting and equipment. All 
clubs met in the same clubroom setting, 
two at a time in adjacent meeting spaces, 
with a common equipment box. 

4. Activity interests. It was important 
to know the extent to which initial inter- 
est in the planned activities might be re- 
sponsible for differences in degree of 
involvement in activity during the ex- 
periment. Therefore it was ascertained in 
the beginning that all groups of boys 
were comparably interested in the range 
of craft and recreational activities in 
which they would later be engaged. 

5. Activity content. It is clear that the 
structure and content of an activity often 
exerts a powerful influence on the pat- 
terns of interdependence, cooperation, 
competition, etc. in group life. There- 
fore, it was important that activity con- 
tent should be equated in these three 
types of leadership situations. In order 
to insure this, the clubs under demo- 
cratic leadership met first in time during 
the week, and the activities which were 
selected by those clubs were automati- 
cally assigned to the parallel clubs under 
authoritarian leadership. In the laissez- 
faire situation, there were a number of 
potential activities of the same type as 
that selected by the “democratic clubs.’^ 

6. The same group under di£erent 


leadership. The experimental design also 
made it possible to have a perfect match- 
ing of club personnel on the same analy- 
sis by comparing the same club with it- 
self under three different leaders. 

Experimental Variations 

In the beginning the experimenters 
had planned for only two major varia- 
tions in adult leader behavior: an au- 
thoritarian pattern and a democratic 
pattern. Later it was decided that it 
would be more fruitful to add a third 
variation of “laissez-faire^^ adult be- 
havior, although with the four available 
clubs it would make the experimental 
design less rigorous. The method of sys- 
tematic rotation can be noted in the 
above chart, which refers to the earlier 
experiment (the same method was fol- 
lowed in the later experiment). 

The three types of planned variation 
were as follows: 

1. The sequence of social climates. A 
number of the hypotheses focused upon 
the effect of a particular type of group 
history in determining the reactions of 
a group to a present pattern of leader- 
ship. The chart indicates the variety 
of group history sequences which were 
selected for exploratory study. 

2. Leader role^^ and ^Leader person’- 
ality.’^ There was a question as to the 
extent to which certain basic personal- 
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ity characteristics of the adult leaders 
would be important determinants in the 
individual and group behavior patterns 
which resulted. To study this variable, 
four adults with very different personal- 
ity patterns were selected as leaders and 
all of them after proper indoctrination 
took two or three different leadership 
roles with different groups during the 
course of the experiment as indicated on 
the chart. This made it possible to dis- 
cover whether certain of the leaders in- 
duced common reaction patterns which 
could be traced to their personality^^ as 
contrasted to their ^Teadership role.’^ 

3. The three planned leadership roles. 
The three variations in leader role which 
were worked through in careful detail by 
the four club leaders may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

Plan for authoritarian leadership role. 
Practically all policies as regards club activi- 
ties and procedures should be determined 
by the leader. The techniques and activity 
steps should be communicated by the 
authority, one unit at a time, so that future 
steps are in the dark to a large degree. The 
adult should take considerable responsibility 
for assigning the activity tasks and com- 
panions of each group member. The domina- 
tor should keep his standards of praise and 
criticism to himself in evaluating individual 
and group activities. He should also remain 
fairly aloof from active group participation 
except in demonstrating. 

Plan for the democratic leadership role. 
Wherever possible, policies should be a 
matter of group decision and discussion with 
active encouragement and assistance by the 
adult leader. The leader should attempt to 
see that activity perspective emerges during 
the discussion period with the general steps 
to the group goal becoming clarified. Wher- 
ever technical advice is needed, the leader 
should try to suggest two or more alterna- 
tive procedures from which choice can be 
made by the group members. Everyone 
should be free to work with whomever he 
chooses, and the divisions of responsibility 
should be left up to the group. The leader 
should attempt to communicate in an ob- 
jective, fact-minded way the bases for his 


praise and criticism of individual and group 
activities. He should try to be a regular 
group member in spirit but not do much of 
the work (so that comparisons of group 
productivity can be made between the 
groups). 

Plan for laissez-faire leadership role. In 
this situation, the adult should play a rather 
passive role in social participation and leave 
complete freedom for group or individual 
decisions in relation to activity and group 
procedure. The leader should make clear the 
various materials which are available and 
be sure it is understood that he will supply 
information and help when asked. He 
should do a minimum of taking the initiative 
in making suggestions. He should make no 
attempt to evaluate negatively or positively 
the behavior or productions of the individ- 
uals or the group as a group, although he 
should be friendly rather than stand-offish” 
at all times. 

The data below will indicate the extent 
to which these planned variations were 
carried out and the pattern of social 
stimulation which was represented by 
the leader behavior in each of the clubs. 

The Three Patterns of Leader 
Behavior 

From the great variety of observations 
recorded on the behavior of each leader 
it was possible to compute quantitative 
profiles of leader performance which 
could be compared to see the extent to 
which the three different types of leader- 
ship role were different and the degree 
to which the adults carrying out the 
same role were comparable in their be- 
havior patterns. Figure 1 illustrates some 
of the major differences in the patterns 
of behavior of the three leadership roles. 
Most of the comparisons on the graph 
meet the test of statistical significance. 
The ‘^average leader’’ comparisons are 
based on four democratic, four authori- 
tarian, and two laissez-faire leader roles. 
The first three classifications of behavior, 
^Teader orders,” ^Misrupting commands” 
and '^nonconstructive criticism,” may be 
thought of as representing adult behavior 
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Fig. 1 . Comparison of behavior of average 
authoritarian, democratic, and laissez-faire 
leader. 


which has a limiting effect upon the 
scope and spontaneity of child activity. 
About 60 percent of all of the behavior 
of the average authoritarian leader was 
of these types as compared to 5 percent 
for the democratic and laissez-faire 
leaders. The data show that the authori- 
tarian leader usually initiated individual 
or group activity with an order, often 
disrupted on-going activity by an order 
which started things off in the new di- 
rection not spontaneously chosen, and 
fairly frequently criticized work in a 
manner which carried the meaning, ^Ht 
is a bad job because I say it is a bad 
job^’ rather than, ^Ht is a poor job be- 
cause those nails are bent over instead 
of driven in.’’ 

The next three behavior classifica- 
tions, guiding suggestions,” ^^extend- 
ing knowledge,” '^stimulating self-guid- 
ance,” may be thought of as extending 
individual and group freedom and abili- 


ties. We note here some of the major 
differences between the democratic and 
the laissez-faire leadership role. Whereas 
the democratic leader took the initiative 
(where he felt it was needed in making 
guiding suggestions) much more fre- 
quently than the laissez-faire leader, a 
major proportion of the latter leadership 
role was giving out information when it 
was asked for. It is clear, however, that 
the democratic leader did not take initia- 
tive for action away from the group as 
indicated by the fact that the average 
democratic leader showed a greater pro- 
portion of "stimulating self-guidance ” 
than even the laissez-faire leader. The 
category of "stimulating self -guidance ” 
was made up of three main items: 
"leader’s requests for child’s opinions on 
individual and group plans,” "use of 
child judgment as criterion,” and "tak- 
ing consensus of opinion.” The data indi- 
cate that the democratic leaders stimu- 
lated child independence eight times as 
often as the authoritarian leader and 
about twice as often as the laissez-faire 
leader, although the latter two t}p>es of 
adults showed about the same proportion 
of this behavior in their total pattern of 
activity. 

The classification on the graph en- 
titled, "praise and approval” is made up 
of such behavior items as "praising,” 
"giving credit,” "giving O.K.s,” etc. It 
indicates largely the functioning of the 
adult as a dispenser of social recognition. 
The authoritarian adult was significantly 
more active in this regard than either of 
the other two types of leaders. 

The extent to which the adult dis- 
cussed personal matters unrelated to the 
club situation (home, school, etc.), and 
also joked on a friendly basis with the 
club members, is indicated by the "jovial 
and confident” classification. The demo- 
cratic leader had social interactions of 
this type with the group members about 
eight times as often as either the au- 
thoritarian or laissez-faire leaders. This 
is perhaps one of the best indices of the 
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extent to which the democratic leaders 
were the same level as the club 
members. 

The last classification on Figure 1, 
‘^matter of fact/^ indicates one measure- 
ment of the extent to which the various 
social atmospheres were ‘^fact-minded^’ 
as compared to “personal-minded” as 
far as the behavior of the adults was 
concerned. 

The degree to which all the adult 
leaders, delegated to assume a given 
leadership role, behaved in a comparable 
fashion on these major aspects of leader- 
ship role is indicated by the fact that, 
on all comparisons differentiating major 
characteristics of the three roles, there 
is no overlapping of the behavior of any 
representative of one role with any repre- 
sentative of a different role. Thus it is 
possible to conclude that three clearly 
different leadership patterns were created 
with a much smaller range of individual 
differences in leader behavior within each 
pattern than between the patterns. 

Leadership Role and Personality 
Style. An examination of the behavior 
patterns of the different leadership roles 
by the same individuals (see chart on 
page 343) reveals that on the items of 
leader behavior there is no greater sim- 
ilarity between the different performance 
patterns of the same individual than 
between those of different individuals. 
If we turn to the data of the three inter- 
views with each club member in which 
at each transition stage in their club life 
they compared their leaders and talked 
very fully about them, we find again that 
there is no evidence of any adult person- 
alities being rated favorably or unfavor- 
ably independently of their particular 
leadership role (i.e., authoritarian, demo- 
cratic, laissez-faire). All leaders stood 
high as well as low for one group or an- 
other and all the comments about their 
“personalities” were concerned with 
attributes of their leadership roles which 
had been measured. 

The following excerpts from interviews 


of club members who had just completed 
six months of club life which included an 
authoritarian, a laissez-faire, and a dem- 
ocratic leader (in that sequence) indicate 
rather clearly the aspects of “leadership 
personality” which were perceived as 
important. 

“RW (democratic) was the best leader 
and DA (laissez-faire) was the poorest. RW 
has good ideas and goes right to the point of 
everything . . . and always asked us what 
to do next time the club met, which was very 
nice. . . . DA gave us no suggestions like 
RW did, and didn^t help us out at all, 
though he was very nice to us . . . but let us 
figure things out too much. I liked RL 
(authoritarian) pretty well for that kind of 
work.” 

“RL (authoritarian) was best, and then 
RW (democratic) and DA (authoritarian). 
RL was the strictest and I like that a lot. 
DA and RW let us go ahead and fight, and 
that isn’t good, though RW didn’t do it as 
much as DA did. DA just didn’t give us 
much to do. RW was OK, but he didn’t 
have so many ideas as RL did. RW wanted 
to do what we did; RL didn’t want to go 
with us lots of times, and he decided what 
we were to do.” 

“I liked RW (democratic) best, then DA 
(laissez-faire) and then RL (authoritarian). 
RW was a good sport, works along with us 
and helps us a lot; he thinks of things just 
like we do and was just one of us — he never 
did try to be the boss, and wasn’t strict at 
all, but we always had plenty to do (the 
golden mean). DA didn’t do much, just sat 
and watched; there wasn’t much I didn’t 
like about him, but he didn’t help us much 
. . . not like with RW when we had regular 
meetings and that was very good. RL was 
all right mostly; he was sort of dictator like, 
and we had to do what he said pretty nearly; 
he helped us work but he was sort of bossy.” 

“I liked RW (democratic) the best and 
RL (authoritarian) the least. RW was in 
between DA and RL, I like everything about 
him. I once said I didn’t want to change 
from DA but I’m glad we changed. We 
could do what we pleased with DA but he 
was too easy going, not hard enough nearly, 
but he’s a real nice person. With RL we 
always had something to do, and we did 
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get a lot of things done, but I didn’t like 
anything about him; he was much too strict. 
He was not cross, but very direct.” 

'H’d take RW (democratic) for a club 
leader, and DA (laissez-faire) w^as the worst. 
RW is just the right sort of combination; 
RL (authoritarian) was just about as good 
as RW, but he was kind of cross once in a 
while. RW had interesting things to do, he 
was just about right in everything. DA w^as 
too easy; he didn’t know anything about the 
club — didn’t know about its ways. He didn’t 
understand us boys at all. ... I didn’t like 
him as well as RL because he had too few 
things for us to do.” ^ 

Another indirect indication that in- 
dividual personality characteristics were 
not of any great significance in influenc- 
ing group life in this study might be 
inferred from the finding that tne total 
patterns of group reactions of different 
clubs to the same atmosphere tend to be 
remarkably homogeneous in spite of 
differences in adult leadership. 

Data Collection and Analysis 

Before continuing to summarize the 
individual and group behaviors which 
resulted from these three variations in 
leadership role, we will indicate briefly 
the types of data collection and analysis 
in the total study. 

Eight types of club records were kept 
on each group, of which the four most 
important were kept by four different 
observers as follows. 

1. A quantitative running account of 
the social interactions of the five 
children and the leader, in terms of 
symbols for directive, compliant, 
and objective (fact-minded) ap- 
proaches and responses, including 
a category of purposeful refusal to 
respond to a social approach. 

2. A minute-by-minute group struc- 
ture analysis giving a record of ac- 
tivity subgroupings, the activity 


goal of each subgroup, whether the 
goal was initiated by the leader or 
spontaneously formed by the chil- 
dren, and rating on degree of unity 
of each subgrouping. 

3. An interpretive running account of 
strikingly significant member ac- 
tions and changes in the atmosphere 
of the group as a whole. 

4. Continuous stenographic records of 
all conversation. 

These data were synchronized at mi- 
nute intervals so that placed side by side 
they furnished quite a complete and 
integrated picture of the on-going life of 
the group. 

Five other types of data covering the 
lives of the club members were collected, 
the three most important being: 

1. Interviews with each child by a 
friendly non-club^’ person during 
each transition period from one 
kind of group atmosphere and 
leader to another. These interviews 
elicited comparisons of the various 
club leaders with one another, with 
the teacher and with parents as 
well as other data about how the 
club could be run better, who were 
the best and poorest types of club 
members, what an ideal club leader 
would be like, etc. 

2. Interviews with the parents, con- 
centrating on kinds of discipline 
used in the home, status of the child 
in the family group, personality 
ratings on the same scales used by 
the teachers, discussion of the 
child’s attitude toward the club, 
school and other group activities. 

3. Talks with the teachers concerning 
the transfer to the schoolroom of 
behavior patterns acquired in the 
club and vice versa. 

The reliability of the eleven trained 
observers ranged from .78 to .95 with an 


^ ^ Beside indicating the leadership characteristics perceived as important by the boys, the reader 
will note that one boy in this club (an army officer’s son) preferred his authoritarian leader and that 
the other four split in that two preferred their authoritarian leader second best and two liked their 
laissez-faire leader second best. 
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average reliability of .84. Another reli- 
ability computation on the coding of 
three thousand units of conversation 
into twenty-three categories of behavior 
showed a percent agreement of 86. The 
analyses of what constituted a group 
life unit” showed reliabilities ranging 
from .90 to .98. A number of methodo- 
logical researches carried on since the 
date of this study seem to suggest that 
it is possible to get much more meaning- 
ful and reliable observation data than 
has been generally believed if much more 
time and effort are spent on a careful 
^^calibration” of psychologically well- 
trained observers. 

Comparative Group Test Situations. 
The experimenters also postulated that 
a fruitful way to discover some of the 
major differences between the three 
types of group atmosphere would be to 
arrange comparable ^Test episodes” in 
each club. So at regular intervals the 
following situations occurred: 

(1) Leader arrives late. 

(2) Leader called away for indeter- 
minate time. 

(3) Stranger ('^janitor” or ^'electri- 
cian ”) arrives while leader out and 
carries on critical attack of work 
of individual group member, then 
of group as a whole. 

The Four Resultant Styles oe 
Group Lite 

Some of the major findings, summa- 
rized from stenographic records and 
other case material which are elsewhere 
reproduced, are as follows: Two distinct 
types of reaction were shown to the same 
pattern of authoritarian leadership. All 
of the data, including the documentary 
films, indicate that three of the clubs 
responded with a dependent leaning on 
the adult leader, relatively low levels of 
irustration tension, and practically no 
capacity for initiating group action, 
while the fourth club demonstrated con- 
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Fig. 2 Four patterns of group reaction to 
the three different types of leadership. 

siderable frustration and some degree of 
channelized aggression toward the au- 
thoritarian leader. (This latter pattern 
is much more comparable to the behavior 
of the club under authoritarian leader- 
ship in a previous experimental study of 
two clubs.^) 

Figure 2 indicates the major differ- 
ences in the relations which developed 
between the group members and the 
adult leaders in the four resultant social 
atmospheres. In both types of authori- 
tarian atmosphere the members were 
markedly more dependent upon the 
leader than in either the democratic or 
laissez-faire situations, dependence being 
somewhat greater in the more passive 
clubs. All other clubs showed a some- 
what greater feeling of discontent in 
their relations with the adult leader than 
did the members of the democratic clubs, 
members of the “aggressive autocracy” 
being outstanding in their expression of 
rebellious feelings. There is evidence 



2 See (2) of footnote on. p, v340. 
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from other sources that the actual ‘‘felt 
discontent’^ in the “apathetic autoc- 
racies” was somewhat higher than in- 
dicated by the conversation which was 
considerably more restricted than was 
that of the democratic and laissez-faire 
club members. 

In both types of authoritarian situa- 
tions the demands for attention from the 
adult were greater than in the other 
atmospheres. It seemed clear that get- 
ting the attention of the adult repre- 
sented one of the few paths to more satis- 
factory social status in the authoritarian 
situation where all of the “central func- 
tions” of group life were in the hands of 
the dominator. 

The category “friendly, confiding” 
indicates that the members of the demo- 
cratic and laissez-faire clubs initiated 
more “personal” and friendly ap- 
proaches to their adult leaders, and the 
data on “ out-of-club-field conversation” 
further indicate the more spontaneous 
exchanging of confidences about other 
parts of one’s life experience in the demo- 
cratic club atmosphere. 

The data on “group-minded sugges- 


tions” to the leader show that the mem- 
bers in the democratic atmosphere felt 
much freer and more inclined to make 
suggestions on matters of group policy 
than in the other three group atmos- 
pheres. It is clear from other data that 
the lower level of suggestions in the 
laissez-faire situation is not because of 
any feeling of restricted freedom but be- 
cause of a lack of a cooperative working 
relationship between the adult and the 
other group members. 

The much greater responsibility of the 
members of the laissez-faire clubs to get 
their own information is shown by the 
fact that about 37 percent of their be- 
havior toward their leader consisted of 
asking for information, as compared to 
about 15 percent in the other three club 
situations. 

The final category in Figure 2, “work- 
minded conversation,” indicates that a 
considerably larger proportion of the 
initiated approaches of the club members 
to their leaders were related to on-going 
club activity in the democratic and in 
the apathetic authoritarian situations 
than in the other two types of social 
climate. 

Resultant Relationships of Club Mem- 
bers. The relationships between the club 
members also developed along quite dif- 
ferent lines in the four social climates. 
Expressions of irritability and aggres- 
siveness toward fellow members occurred 
more frequently in both the authorita- 
rian atmospheres and the laissez-faire 
situation than in the democratic social 
climates. Unlike the relationships of high 
interpersonal tension and scapegoating 
which developed in the previous aggres- 
sive autocracy ^ the club in this experi- 
ment seemed to focus its aggression 
sufihciently in other channels (toward the 
leader and toward the out-group) so that 
in-group tension did not rise to a danger- 
ously high point. 

There were more requests for attention 


See (2) of footnote on p. 340. 
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and approval from fellow club members 
to each other in the democratic and 
laissez»faire situations than in the two 
authoritarian climates. It seems clear 
that the child members depended upon 
each other to a great extent for social 
recognition and were more ready to give 
recognition to each other in the demo- 
cratic and laissez-faire situations. 

It is interesting to find nearly as high 
a level of interpersonal friendliness in the 
authoritarian situations as in the demo- 
cratic and laissez-faire atmospheres. The 
underlying spirit of rebellion toward the 
leader and cooperation in out-group ag- 
gression seem to be the “cohesive forces^’ 
in aggressive autocracy, while in apa- 
thetic autocracy with its much lower 
level of felt frustration, the shared sub- 
missiveness seemed to do away with 
all incentive to competition for social 
status. 

Intermember suggestions for group ac- 
tion and group policy were significantly 
lower in both types of autocracy than 
in the laissez-faire and democratic at- 
mospheres. The dissatisfactions arising 
from any lack of feeling of real progress 
in the laissez-faire situation led to a high 
frequency of expression of ideas about 
“something we might do.’’ Contrary to 
the democratic situation, these sugges- 
tions seldom became reality because of 
the lack of the social techniques neces- 
sary for group decision and cooperative 
planning. The group achievement level, 
as contrasted to the “wish level,” was 
far lower in laissez-faire than in any of 
the other three atmospheres. 

Other Differences. By having the 
leaders arrive a few minutes late at regu- 
lar intervals in each club life, it was pos- 
sible to discover that in the five authori- 
tarian situations no group initiative to 
start new work or to continue with work 
already under way developed, as con- 
trasted with the democratic situations 
where leaders who arrived late found 
their groups already active in a produc- 
tive fashion. The groups under the 
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laissez-faire leaders were active but not 
productive. Figure 3 shows the percent- 
age of total club time in each of the four 
social atmospheres which was spent in 
giving major attention to some planned 
club project. For each atmosphere there 
is a comparison between the time when 
the leader was in the room, the time when 
the leader had been called out for planned 
experimental periods, and the unit of 
time just after the leader returned. The 
data here give striking evidence of the 
extent to which work motivation was 
leader-induced in the two types of au- 
thoritarian situation. “Working time” 
dropped to a minimum with the leader 
out, and most of what was done was in 
the minutes just after the leader had left 
the room. We see that in the democratic 
atmosphere the absence or presence of 
the leader had practically no effect. The 
apparent increase in group productive 
time with the laissez-faire leader out of 
the room may or may not be a meaning- 
ful result. Two or three times it was 
noted that when the adult left, one of the 
boys exerted a more powerful leadership 
and achieved a more coordinated group 
activity than when the relatively pas- 
sive adult was present. 

The behavior of the groups under au- 
thoritarian domination after their transi- 
tion to a freer social atmosphere pro- 
vided a very interesting index of unex- 
pressed group tension. In Figure 4 it can 
be noted that both of these apathetic 
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authoritarian clubs showed great out- 
bursts of horseplay between the members 
on the first day of their transitions to a 
laissez-faire and a democratic group situ- 
ation. This need to ^^blow disap- 
peared with more meetings in the freer 
atmosphere. 

It will be recalled that in certain sit- 
uations ail groups were subject to the 


same frustration of hostile criticism by a 
strange adult (e.g., “janitor^’) while the 
adult leader was gone. Under the differ- 
ent types of leaders, the groups handled 
these frustrations differently. Members 
of the apathetic authoritarian clubs 
tended to accept individually and to in- 
ternalize the unjust criticism or, in one 
or two cases, they ^^blew off steam in 
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aggressive advances toward an out-group 
(the other club meeting in the adjacent 
clubroom; see Figure 5). In the aggres- 
sive authoritarian situation, the frustra- 
tion was typically channeled in aggres- 
sion toward the out-group, although in 
several cases there was some direct reac- 
tion to the source of frustration, the hos- 
tile stranger (see Figure 5). In the demo- 
cratic atmospheres there was evidence of 
a greater readiness to unite in rejection 
of the real source of frustration, the 
stranger, and to resist out-group aggres- 
sion. Figure 5 shows an interesting case 
of a democratic club which first ex- 
pressed its aggression directly against the 
stranger, then showed a slight rise in 
intermember tension, followed by an 
aggressive outburst against a sheet of 
three-ply wood with hammer and chisels 
accompanied by a striking rise in in- 
group friendliness and a quick return to 
cooperative harmony. It was particularly 
interesting to discover that the clubs 
under democratic leaders resisted scape- 
goating as a channel of aggressive release. 

The data indicate that the democratic 
t 3 q>e of adult role resulted in the great- 
est expression of individual differences, 
and that some type of uniformity-pro- 
ducing forces brought about a slightly 
lessened individual variability in the 
laissez-faire situation, and a much re- 
duced range of individuality in the au- 
thoritarian clubs. Figure 6 gives an ex- 
ample of this analysis for the same group 
of individuals under three different 
leaders. 

Individual Differences and the 
Grour Atmospheres 

We now come to the question of to 
what extent it is correct to report the 
data as though all individuals and all 
groups under the same type of adult 
leadership role reacted with a high degree 
of uniformity to the induced social cli- 
mate. Before turning to the final section 
of interpretation of individual differences 
in reaction to the same social climate, it 
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Fig. 6. The effect of changed atmosphere 
upon the range of individual differences 
within the same group. 


will be interesting to look at the various 
club lives and see the extent to which 
the personalities making up each club or 
the different social atmospheres in which 
they lived seemed to be the most de- 
termining influence in the resulting be- 
havior patterns. Two of the clubs had all 
three types of leadership. For these two 
groups it was possible by the techniques 
of analysis of variance to compare the 
effects of differences in child personnel 
and differences in all three experimental 
treatments. AU four clubs were compared 
in the same way on various items of be- 
havior for the two treatments of autoc- 
racy and democracy. It can be reported 
that in nearly all cases differences in club 
behavior could be attributed to differ- 
ences in the induced social climate rather 
than to constant characteristics of the 
club personnel. One club showed a con- 
sistent variation from the rest through 
all atmospheres in level of friendliness 
between members, and one group showed 
a consistently lower level of social inter- 
action which was not related wholly to 
their particular club environment. 

We have already indicated on pages 
319 and 320 that boys in the same club 
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indicated quite different social percep- 
tions of the behavior of the same leader 
and also made differing comparative 
judgments about their preferred leaders 
after having had two or three. Although 
all but one boy preferred the democratic 
leader to the other two types, there was 
quite a split in the population as to 
whether they preferred as a second 
choice the laissez-faire or authoritarian 
type of adult. To get some clews as to the 
basis for these differences the experi- 
menters made an attempt to study the 
personality structure of each individual 
boy as it showed itself in his reactions to 
the other boys, to his adult leaders, and 
to his school and home environments. 
The records taken during the experi- 
ments constituted a type of data which 
is infrequently found in other approaches 
to personality study. The most com- 
monly used techniques for studying an 
individual include interviews, question- 
naires, Rorschachs, thematic appercep- 
tion tests, psychoanalytic free associa- 
tion, and the social case history, consist- 
ing of interviews with parents and 
relatives, but not direct observations of 
social behavior. 

It is not felt, of course, that such rec- 
ords are more useful than interview's, 
social case histories, or other customary 
techniques, but only that when combined 
with other techniques they are a valu- 
able part of the total picture and are an 
extremely useful addition to the tool- 
chest of the clinical psychologist, the 
educator, the vocational counselor, and 
others who want to understand and to 
help a particular individual. 

To show" this concretely, one con- 
densed case study is summarized below. 
Like our other case studies, it is based 
primarily upon club behavior data with 
much less interview material and home 
study data than would be found in a 


first class clinical analysis, but with 
enough of these data to suggest liow" the 
club behavior data can be combined 
with other sorts in the building up of an 
integrated personality structure. 

The case chosen is one of two ex- 
tremes, not in a single trait only, but in 
the large structure of intercorrelated 
traits, which has been found to be more 
important than any other trait cluster 
in our data. This cluster includes such 
variables as not being aggressive, not de- 
manding attention, high wmrk-minded- 
ness, contentment in the strict but 
orderly atmosphere of autocracy, dis- 
content in the free but disorderly atmos- 
phere of laissez-faire, consistency of 
discipline in the home, and warmth of 
emotional relationstiip to parents.^ These 
variables are statistically correlated to a 
marked degree; that is, the boys who 
show one of them usually showr most of 
the others also. The reader can form his 
own judgment as to an appropriate name 
for the cluster. The boys who stand low 
in the cluster as a whole would often be 
called ^^bad’’ by the exasperated adults 
who have to deal with them, while those 
who stand high in it would be called 
“good.” Goodness, then, or conscien- 
tiousness, might be as good a name as 
any. It should be noticed, though, that 
the cluster includes some things, such as 
liking autocracy better than laissez- 
faire, which are not included in the ordi- 
nary connotations of the word “ conscien- 
tious.’’ It should be noticed too that the 
boys who stand low in the cluster — ^boys 
like Reilly ^ who is described here — are 
not necessarily “bad” or antagonistic to 
adult values and requirements; they may 
be only heedless and relatively indifferent 
to those values. In groups such as ours 
which contain only healthy “normal’ 
children, with no actual delinquents, it 
would do violence to common usage to 


^ A factor-analysis of the data will be published elsewhere; its technical character makes it unsuit- 
able for this brief report. 

® Names and other identifying data have been changed here. 
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call any of the boys ^^bad/’® For these 
and other reasons the rather cumber- 
some term adult-value-centeredness 
seems more accurate than “conscien- 
tiousness^’ as a name for the cluster. 

Reilly 

Club Personality. Reilly was the most 
talkative, the most conspicuous, and the 
most popular member of the Charlie 
Chan club. He was also one of the most 
irritating to those of his adult leaders 
who found themselves unable to cope 
with him. It was Reilly, for instance, who 
gleefully shouted, “Let’s make war!” at 
the beginning of the first big water battle 
with the Secret Agents; it was Reilly 
whose vociferousness, as much as Fred’s 
and Leonard’s more aggressive horse- 
play, led to the complete disintegration 
of the group under laissez-faire leader- 
ship; and it was Reilly who led the “ sit- 
do wm strike” against the autocratic 
leader, which was the one instance in 
any of the clubs of more or less organized 
rebellion against authority. 

While he was so heedless of adult 
values and adult wishes, he was at the 
same time very popular with the other 
boys. He was the best-liked boy in his 
schoolroom, as determined by a socio- 
metric questionnaire, and he had been 
elected president of his class. Yet he 
asserted his personality as vigorously in 
competition with other boys as in com- 
petition with adults. His personality 
contrasts sharply with that of Eddie, 
who was the best-liked boy in the other 
schoolroom from which our club mem- 
bers were selected. Where Eddie was 
conscientious, quiet, unassuming, and 
genuinely friendly with everyone, Reilly 
was exuberant, self-advertising, con- 


stantly bombarding the eyes and ears of 
others with his demands for attention, 
and, as the statistics showed, relatively 
low in both friendly and group-minded 
conversation. He was not actually a 
leader in the sense that he showed any 
planning or organizing ability; he was 
too impatient and too lacking in time- 
perspective for that. He was a leader 
only in the sense that he was liked, and 
also, perhaps, in the sense that his head- 
long, self-centered activity was imitated 
by others in the group. 

It is interesting to find that, unlike the 
other two boys who stood with him at 
the bottom of the total group in the 
trait-cluster of “conscientiousness,” he 
was never sullen, hostile, or maliciously 
mischievous. His scores in aggression 
were only about average, and his aggres- 
sion (i.e., criticisms of other boys and 
playful collective aggression) was never 
really hostile in character. Even toward 
adults he was competitive rather than 
hostile. He ranked highest among the 
seventeen boys ^ in the proportion of his 
adult-contacts which had an attention- 
demanding character. Characteristically, 
he would loudly interrupt when the adult 
was talking to some other club member, 
and vociferously demand that the adult 
pay attention to him rather than to the 
other boy. The absolute frequency of 
this behavior was also very high, as 
evidenced by the fact that he also ranked 
highest, out of 17, in the absolute volume 
of his verbal contacts with the adult 
leader, in both autocracy and democ- 
racy. (The motivation behind these con- 
tacts, to be sure, was probably rather 
different in the two atmospheres. In 
autocracy it seems to have been almost 
entirely an expression of competition for 


® The Freudian concept of the “super-ego” is relevant here; a “weak super-ego^' does not neces- 
sarily mean active “badness” or antisocial tendencies. It may be noticed also that the cluster found 
in our data is similar to one which seems to have been discovered independently by a number of other 
investigators. It closely resembles Webb’s (9) “w” factor, which Thurstone renamed “conscientious- 
ness.” 

^ All statistics are based on a population of 17 rather than 20, since there were three boys about 
whom there was not an adequate amount of home background information. 
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power — perhaps in order to win boy- 
admiration — while in democracy it was 
also an expression of genuine man-to- 
man friendliness.) It would seem, then, 
that his somewhat paradoxical popular- 
ity was not due to the kind of warm 
liking which drew other bo^-s to the quiet 
and unassuming Eddie. Rather, it seems 
to have been due to the fact that he was 
so successful in getting a rather gullible 
public to accept him at his own valua- 
tion, while at the same time the absence 
of malice in his self-assertion kept it 
from arousing hostility in others. In 
spite of his competitiveness and essential 
self-centeredness, the group accorded 
him a sort of hero worship, perhaps 
largely because each of them would have 
liked to be the sort of vital and self-con- 
fident person — completely uncowed by 
adults — which he unquestionably was. 

The statistical club-behavior data and 
interview data support this impression- 
istic picture. In addition to the quanti- 
tative data already mentioned, we find 
that he had unusually high scores in 
volume of conversation (with boys as 
well as with the adult leader), and in 
percent of ^^out-of-field’’ conversation, 
which in his case represented such things 
as bragging about his father’s hardware 
store, his own chemistry set at home, 
etc. In the interviews he expressed a 
preference for his laissez-faire leader as 
compared with his autocratic leader, in- 
dicating, probably, that his need for 
orderliness %vas less than his need for free 
self-assertion. He also showed unusual 
frankness in his avowed preference for 
the boy-valued activity of “fighting,” as 
compared with the adult-valued activity 
of working. In describing his autocratic 
leader he said, “We didn’t have any fun 
then — ^we didn’t have any fights.” 

Summarizing his club personality, we 
can say first that he was not noticeably 
motivated by any of the adult-sponsored 
values which were conspicuous in the 
conscientious boys — obedience, respect- 
fulness, nonaggression, order, self-con- 


trol, hard work; second, that his primary 
goal in the club situation was apparently 
competition, or superiority in the eyes of 
the other boys; and third, that he tended 
to perceive adults, not as objects of 
obedience, respect, or hostility, but as 
equals, with whom he could compete (or 
be friendly, as he was with his demo- 
cratic leader) on very much the same 
basis as with any of the other boys. These 
more basic characteristics of his present 
personality-structure, and not the pe- 
ripheral behavior- traits of talkativeness, 
attention-demanding, etc., are what 
must be especially taken into account, 
whether our interest is the practical in- 
terest of the adult group-leader who has 
to cope with him, or the scientific inter- 
est of the clinical investigator who wants 
to trace the origins of his present person- 
ality-structure in his home background 
and the behavior of his parents. 

Home Background. His indifference to 
adult-sponsored values becomes intelli- 
gible when we discover that neither of 
his parents seems to have given him any 
incentive — neither fear of punishment 
nor hope of loving approval — to develop 
these values. His indulgent father appar- 
ently enjoyed his company (in a man-to- 
man relationship which offers a clew to 
his warm reaction to his democratic club 
leader), but his father was extremely 
busy and apparently accepted little or no 
responsibility for his training. His mother 
apparently disliked him, but felt helpless 
in relation to him; in the constant feud 
between them, there was neither the 
warmth which might have made him 
want to win her love by being “good,” 
nor the firmness which might have made 
him fear her restrictions when he was 
“bad.” These two attitudes, rejection 
and a feeling of helplessness, repeatedly 
came out in the interview with his 
mother. According to her, he is impu- 
dent, he is irresponsible, he is lazy, he is 
impatient and unable to stay long at one 
thing, he continually quarrels with his 
older brother and teases his younger 
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brother. She blurted out these criticisms 
in a weary but almost defiant way. Ac- 
cording to her, “punishment doesn’t do 
him any good. I used to lose my temper 
and whip him; I was pretty mean, I 
guess,” but he would be just as bad or 
worse afterward, so that now she doesn’t 
ever punish him. “He sasses me back, 
and I can’t stand a sassy child.” Some- 
times he argues for hours at a time; 
“maybe it’s because I’ve given in to him 
several times,” and he knows it’s a good 
way to get things. For a while he had an 
allowance, but “he’d borrow on the next 
week’s allowance and then expected to 
get it just the same,” so the plan was 
discontinued. He now gets money for 
movies at least twice a week; if she tells 
him he can’t go, he often goes to his 
father and gets the money from him. 

Not only his indifference to adult val- 
ues, but also his desire for superiority 
and his tendency to perceive adults as 
equals now seem more intelligible. Since 
his father does not try to exert much 
authority, and his mother lets the au- 
thority situation become a feud in which 
he often gets the upper hand, he natu- 
rally tends to look upon adults as equals. 
Since his father’s affection is always pres- 
ent and his mother’s never is, his life is 
not geared to the winning of affection; 
the goal of superiority, first of all in rela- 
tion to his mother and his brothers, has 
tended to take its place. And, finally, his 
exuberant vitality and absence of hos- 
tility, which were noted as major reasons 
for his popularity, now make sense in the 
light of the fact that his home life con- 
tains no major frustrations, and no re- 
pressed hostilities. Though his person- 
ality-structure may bring him trouble 
later in life, his existence at the moment 
is full of affection from his father, tri- 
umph over his mother, and exciting, 
successful competition with other boys. 

Inteepretive Sxjmmaey 

The foregoing condensed and highly 
selective research report has attempted 


to show some of the interdependencies of 
leadership role, group composition, group 
history, and membership personality 
structure in this study of four experi- 
mental clubs of preadolescent boys. 

The leader-induced social atmosphere 
of the group, together with the group his- 
tory (the preceding club atmospheres), 
established a hierarchy of channels of 
expression of response to frustration. 
Whereas the “aggressive autocracy” 
club was more ready to express its frus- 
trations in interclub wars, the “apa- 
thetic autocracies” were more prone to 
internalize the aggression, and the “dem- 
ocratic” and “laissez-faire” groups to 
react against the source of frustration. 

Passive acceptance by the group of the 
socially induced frustrations of authori- 
tarian leadership was found in some 
cases to mean a nonfrustrated acceptance 
of a dependent relationship, and in other 
cases to mean a frustrated hopelessness 
in the face of overwhelming power. When 
a transition to a freer atmosphere oc- 
curred these latter cases gave evidence 
by their “blow-off” behavior of their 
previous frustrations. 

The adult restrictiveness of the benev- 
olent authoritarian role and the environ- 
mental unstructuredness of the laissez- 
faire situation were both found to inhibit 
greatly genuine “psychological freedom” 
as contrasted to “objective freedom.” 

The adult-leader role was found to be 
a very strong determiner of the pattern 
of social interaction and emotional de- 
velopment of the group. Four clear-cut 
types of social atmosphere emerged, in 
spite of great member differences in 
social expectation and reaction tendency 
due to previous adult-leader (parent, 
teacher) relationships. 

It was clear that previous group his- 
tory (i.e., preceding social climates) had 
an important effect in determining the 
social perception of leader behavior and 
reaction to it by club members. A club 
which had passively accepted an au- 
thoritarian leader in the beginning of its 
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club history, for example, was much more 
frustrated and resistive to a second au- 
thoritarian leader after it had expe- 
rienced a democratic leader than a club 
without such a history. There seem to 
be some suggestive implications here for 
educational practice. 

It was found in this exploratory study 
that the process of small-group life could 


be experimentally manipulated in a satis- 
factory way for scientific study and could 
be recorded adequately for meaningful 
quantitative analysis. There emerged a 
variety of meaningful clusters of corre- 
lations between member case history, 
member social perception of the group 
situation, member and group behavior, 
and leader behavior. 


THE EFFECTS OF VARYING COMBINATIONS OF 
AUTHORITARIAN AND EQUALITARIAN LEADERS 
AND FOLLOWERS By William Haythorn 


Recently attention has been focused on 
the relationships between the personality 
characteristics of group members and the 
nature of the leadership that emerges 
from the interaction of these individuals 
with each other and their tasks. ^ The 
behavior of leaders in groups is deter- 
mined not only by their own personali- 
ties but also by the underlying needs, 
role expectations, and values of the group 
members. Conversely, the behavior of 
group members is partly determined by 
the personality of the leaders, particu- 
larly in its interaction with their own 
needs and expectations. Of particular 
interest are groups in which the leaders’ 
and followers’ personalities show some 
consistent similarity or dissimilarity, 
creating situations where the interaction 
of different needs, expectations, per- 
ceptions, and values can be studied sys- 
tematically. The present study was de- 


signed to investigate a specific case of 
the relation between leader’s and fol- 
lowers’ personalities in the determination 
of group behavior. 

This paper describes part of the results 
reached in a study of the behavior of 
authoritarian and equalitarian personali- 
ties in small groups. The California 
F-scale was used as the principal meas- 
ure of the authoritarian personality.^ 
This scale purports to measure a broad 
syndrome of attitude toward authority, 
which constitutes a basic aspect of per- 
sonality. Individuals high on the F-scale 
are allegedly prone to accept the exist- 
ing authority structure in society, com- 
fortably receiving orders from those 
higher and giving orders to those lower 
in the hierarchy. High-F, or F-plus, in- 
dividuals are apt to be religious, politi- 
cally conservative, socially conforming, 
sometimes superstitious, and practical 


Revised from a paper appearing in the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1956, LII, 210-219. 
The portions used are reprinted by permission of the authors and the American Psychological 
Association. The work reported here was done under a contract between the U.S. Navy, Office of 
Naval Research, and the University of Rochester. Dr. Launor F. Carter was the responsible investi- 
gator for that contract. 


^L. F. Carter, “Leadership and Small-group Behavior,” in M. Sherif and M. W. Wilson (eds.), 
Group Relations at the Crossroads (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953); and C. A. Gibb, “The 
Research Background of an Interactional Theory of Leadership,” A^ist. J. Psychol., 1950, III,’l9-42. 

2T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswick, D. J. Levinson, and R. N. Sanford, The Authoritarim 
Personality (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950). 
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(as opposed to idealistic). The F-scale 
was selected as the principal measuring 
instrument for this study because it was 
believed to be related to the interactions 
of leaders and followers in such a way as 
to permit reliable predictions of be- 
havior. 

A previous paper describing another 
part of this study ^ reported behavioral 
differences between groups composed 
entirely of individuals high on the F-scale 
and those composed entirely of individu- 
als low on the F-scale. It was found that 
a more “democratic” group culture pre- 
vailed in the low-F groups, and the low-F 
groups were more effective in dealing 
with the task problem. Even more 
marked than the differences in perform- 
ance between the groups as a whole were 
the differences between the kinds of 
leaders who emerged in the two kinds 
of groups. Emergent leaders in the 
groups made up of nonauthoritarian 
personalities were more sensitive to 
others, more effective leaders, more 
likely to make their suggestions for 
action subject to group sanction, and 
less likely to give direct orders to others. 

In the present study these same sub- 
jects were assembled again. This time 
leaders were appointed instead of being 
allowed to emerge spontaneously as they 
had before. In half of the groups, ap- 
pointed leaders had F scores similar to 
those of the other group members, while 
in the other half the appointed leaders 
had scores at the opposite end of the 
scale. The design is shown in Figure 1. 
This arrangement permitted us to study 
several things: (a) the effects of authori- 
tarian vs. nonauthoritarian leadership; 
(b) the effect of authoritarian vs. non- 
authoritarian followers, and (c) the ef- 
fects of assembling groups with leaders 
whose personalities were similar to those 
of other group members, as compared 
with groups whose leaders’ personalities 


were unlike those of other members. 
The major hypotheses examined were as 
follows: 

Hypothesis I. F-plus leaders , regardless 
of the personalities of their followers 

(1) engage in less equal! tarian behavior 
than F-minus leaders; (2) are less con- 
cerned with group approval for their 
actions; (3) engage in more autocratic 
behavior; and (4) show less sensitivity 
to others than do F-minus leaders. 

Hypothesis II. F-plus followers, re- 
gardless of the personalities of their 
leaders, (1) engage in less equalitarian 
behavior; (2) show less sensitivity to 
others; (3) are more satisfied with ap- 
pointed leaders; (4) are less critical of 
their own group; and (5) are more sub- 
missive toward appointed leaders than 
F-minus followers. 

Hypothesis III. Under F-minus leader- 
ship followers, regardless of their own 
personalities, (1) have more influence on 
group processes; (2) develop a less formal 
group structure ; and (3) express greater 
differences of opinion than under F-plus 
leadership. 

Hypothesis IV. With F-minus follow- 
ers leaders, regardless of their own per- 
sonalities (1) are not likely to engage in 
as much autocratic behavior and (2) are 
not as distinct from other group mem- 
bers as are leaders with F-plus followers. 
In contrast, leaders with F-plus followers 
are likely, under pressure, to take de- 
cisive, directive action in order to get 
the job done, because of the expecta- 
tions of F-plus followers regarding an 
appointed leader’s role. 

Hypothesis V. In groups composed of 
leaders and followers with similar F-scale 
scores (1) followers are more secure; 

(2) followers are more motivated to 
achieve the common group goal; (3) fol- 
lowers are more satisfied with the ap- 
pointed leadership; (4) there is less per- 
sonality conflict within the group; 


3 W- Haythorn, A. Couch, D. Haefner, P. Langham, and L. F Carter, *‘The Behavior of Authori- 
tarian and Equalitarian Personalities in Small Groups,” Hum. Relat., 1956, IX, 57-74. 
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(5) “there is less conflict between the 
leader and group members; and (6) there 
is higher group morale and productivity 
than in groups composed of leaders and 
followers with dissimilar F-scale scores. 

Method 

Subjects. The subjects (5s) for the 
experiment consisted of (a) 32 male 
undergraduate students at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester who were high on the 
F-scale, ^“'conservative” as judged by the 
Cat! ell Q1 scale (designed to measure 
a conservatism-radicalism dimension, 
highly correlated with the F-scale), and 
relatively normal as judged by the 
Alinnesota ]\Iultiphasic Personality In- 
ventory (MMPI); and (b) 32 male un- 
dergraduate students who had low 
F-scale scores, were liberal as judged by 
the Cattell Q1 scale, and were also nor- 
mal according to the ]\LMPI. The mean 
F-scale scores for the two groups were 
124.5 and 66.9, respectively, using the 
30-item, 7-points-per-item scale de- 
scribed in The Authoritarian Person- 
ality.^ The Cattell Q1 scale and the 
]\IMPI were used to help screen selec- 
tion errors made with the F-scale alone. 
There was no overlap in scores between 
the two groups on either the F-scale or 
the Cattell Q1 scale. 

The task. The task given the groups 
was the discussion and composition of a 
short script involving a human-relations 
problem. Complete instructions were 
read to the 5s before they began work- 
ing, to the effect that they were to help 
E in developing a test of human-rela- 
tions skills. They were to be shown a 
film of a human-relations problem, after 
which they were to answer a number of 
questions about how the problem had 
been handled, how it should have been 
handled, etc. When they finished an- 


swering the questions as individuals, they 
were to discuss similar questions as a 
group and arrive at answers to which 
they all agreed. Following completion of 
this phase of the task, they were to com- 
pose dialogue for similar films. Once 
their script was completed, they were to 
record it on a magnetic tape recorder. 
After reading the instructions, E showed 
the film and then left the room. He did 
not return until the group had com- 
pleted all phases of the procedure out- 
lined in the instructions. A typed copy 
of the latter was left on the table with 
the 5s. 

Observation Procedures. While 5s 
worked on the task in the experimental 
room, observers (Os) watched through 
one-way vision mirrors from an adjacent 
room. Four Os (first- and second-year 
graduate students) recorded their ob- 
servations in three ways: 

1. While observing, two Os simultane- 
ously categorized and ^Typed out” be- 
havioral units as they occurred, using a 
Stenotype system of interaction record- 
ing described in an earlier paper.® The 
category system was revised, however, 
to fit the needs of this study. Forty- three 
categories were used, but in order to 
simplify the analysis and increase the 
frequency of acts per category, these 
were combined into 1 7 category indices : 
friendly acts; positive-affect acts; direc- 
tion-taking acts; self-emphasizing acts; 
asking for suggestion or sanction; asking 
for group evaluation; ^‘democratic” acts; 
directive acts; expressions of confusion 
or lack of orientation ; hostile acts ; nega- 
tive-affect acts; initiating and integrat- 
ing acts; diagnosing and clarifying acts; 
general task-participation acts; self- 
isolating acts; withdrawing and out-of- 
field activity; and tension release and 
out-of-field activity. These indices are 
not independent, in that some categories 


^ Adorno, et al., op. cit. Further details regarding the selection of subjects in the present study are 
given in Hay thorn et al., op. cit. 

^ L. F. Carter, W. Haythorn, Beatrice Meirowitz, and J. Lanzetta, “Note on a New Technique 
of Interaction Recording,” J. Abnorm. dr Soc. Psychol., 1951, XL VI, 258-260. 
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of behavior were included in more than 
one index. For a more complete descrip- 
tion of the categories and indices, the 
reader is invited to consult the earlier 
report.® 

2. At the end of 30 minutes of record- 
ing, the pair of Os was relieved by an- 
other pair. Immediately after being re- 
lieved, Os rated each 5 on 16 behavioral 
characteristics, defined in the previous 
report,^ as follows: striving for individual 
prominence, friendliness, security, influ- 
ence, equalitarianism, striving for group 
approval, submissiveness, striving for 
goal achievement, self-isolating behavior, 
effective intelligence, sensitivity to 
others, leadership, aggressiveness, auto- 
cratic behavior, social ability, and non- 
adaptability. These ratings had an aver- 
age interobserver reliability of .75, with 
a range from .31 to .91. Since the group 
sessions varied in length from two to 
four hours, each S was rated by each 0 
at least once, and usually two or more 
times. 

3. At the end of each group session, 
all four Os and E filled out a Post-meet- 
ing Reaction Sheet (PMRS) designed to 
describe aspects of the group not easily 
attributed to single individuals. Ex- 
amples of the items on the PMRS are: 

(a) This group was not serious enough — 
there was too much playing around; 

(b) group effectiveness was interfered 
with by personality clashes between 
members. There were 37 such items and 
the Os indicated the extent of their 
agreement on each, using a 7-point scale. 

4. In addition, 5s were asked to fill 
out a very similar PMRS and to rate 
the degree to which they were satisfied 
with their group, the extent to which 
they thought the group had been pro- 
ductive, to rank the group members in 
order of how well they were liked, and 
to rank group members in terms of their 


® Haythom, et ak. Hum, Relak, op, dk 

7 Ibid, 

8 Ibid, 


relative contributions to the achieve- 
ment of group goals. 

“Emergenf ’ Group Sessions. The 5s 
were scheduled to come to the labora- 
tory workroom in groups of four. In 
their first session — results of which are 
described in the previous paper ® — each 
of the 16 groups were composed of 5s 
homogeneous with regard to F-scale 
scores. In this first session, there was no 
experimental structuring of leadership. 
The findings based on that session will 
not be discussed in the present paper. 

Appointed-leader Sessions. After the 
emergent sessions, all individuals were 
reassembled with three members from 
their original emergent groups and an- 
other member from a different group. 
The alien member was appointed as 
leader (by telling him he was to take 
charge of group activities that day and 
would be responsible for getting the job 
done). In half of the groups the leader 
had an F score similar to that of group 
members, while in the other half it was 
dissimilar. Thus, there were four groups 
with F-plus leaders and F-plus follow- 
ers, four with F-plus leaders and F-minus 
followers, four with F-minus leaders and 
F-plus followers, and four with F-minus 
leaders and F-minus followers. (See 
Fig. 1.) 


F -f* followers 


F — followers 


Fig. 1. Experimental design. (This design 
was replicated in Sessions II and III of the 
experiment.) 

In Session III, two of the original 
emergent-group members who had been 
together in Session II were reassembled 


F -f leaders F — leaders 


4 groups 

4 groups 

4 groups 

4 groups 
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with the member who had been with- 
drawn during Session II. In addition, a 
new alien member was introduced as 
the leader for that session. Groups hav- 
ing had an F-plus leader in Session II 
were given an F-minus leader in Session 
III, and vice versa. 

Characteristics of Appointed Leaders. 
The experimental design required that 
32 of the 64 As be appointed as leaders, 
16 in Session II and 16 in Session III. 
Two were chosen from each of the origi- 
nal emergent groups. 

We chose as ^^authoritarian’’ leaders 
the two individuals in each F-plus group 
who were highest on an average score 
which took into account (1) the ob- 
servers’ ratings of leadership, (2) the 
subjects’ leadership nominations, and 
(3) the observers’ ratings of autocratic 
behavior. Our F-minus (nonauthori- 
tarian) leaders were the two individuals 
from each of the original F-minus groups 
who were high not only on leadership 
(as determined by observers’ ratings and 
subjects’ nominations) but who had been 
rated high on equalitarian behavior by 
the observers. Thus, all our leaders had 
shown by their actions in Session I that 
they were capable of assuming leader- 
ship. Our authoritarian leaders were 
shown to be so not only by their high F 
scores but by their autocratic dealings 
with other group members in Session I, 
while our equalitarian leaders had both 
low F scores and a demonstrated pen- 
chant for equalitarian behavior, as re- 
vealed in Session I. 

Observers were not informed of the 
composition of the groups during the ex- 
periment and were unable to guess the 
composition pattern with significantly 
more accuracy than chance. This find- 
ing may be attributed to an observer ex- 
pectation that authoritarian individuals 
would be more aggressive, argumenta- 


tive, and generally uncompromising 
towards others. Instead, in the emergent 
sessions they were rated as being signifi- 
cantly more concerned with group ap- 
proval than were the F-minus As. Such 
concern for group approval in groups 
having no formal authority structure is 
theoretically a central facet of the au- 
thoritarian personality structure,® under- 
lying the tendency to conform to social 
mores. However, our Os apparently 
tended to identify pleasant social be- 
havior as evidence of equalitarianism and 
consequently made many errors in at- 
tempting to estimate group composi- 
tion. The fact that analyses generally 
supported our hypotheses in spite of ob- 
server failure to distinguish the groups 
is presumptive evidence that our results 
are not a reflection of observer bias. 

Results 

The Effects of Varying Leader Per- 
sonality. Table 1 presents the principal 
results relevant to Hypotheses I and 
III, concerning the differences between 
groups led by an authoritarian appointed 
leader and those led by an equalitarian 
appointed leader, in (a) leader behavior, 
(b) follower evaluation of the leaders, 
and (c) observer evaluation of the 
groups. In our earlier publication anal- 
ysis of variance was employed and pre- 
sented with the appropriate group means 
and tests of significance. In the present 
report, for purposes of simplification, 
we have combined groups and indicated 
significance levels without the variance 
estimates. First, we combined all groups 
with authoritarian leaders, regardless of 
the F-scale scores of the followers; simi- 
larly, all groups with equalitarian lead- 
ers were combined regardless of the 
F-scale score of the followers. For each 
variable in Table 1, a higher number 


® Gibb, op. cU. 

W. Haythorn, A. Couch, D. Haefner, P. Langham, and L. F. Carter, ‘'The Effects of Varying 
Combinations of Leaders and Followers,” J. Alnorm. & Soc. Psychol.^ 1956, LIII, 210-219. 
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TABLE 1 

Comparisons op Groups Having an Appointed Authoritarian Leader 
WITH Those Having an Appointed Equalitartan Leader 




Authoritarian 

Equalitarian 


Session 

leaders 

leaders 



(mean scores) 

(mean scores) 

A. Leader’s behavior: observer’s ratings of be- 




havioral traits. 




Equalitarianism 

II 

4.16 

5.05 


III 

3.65 

5.18* 

Striving for group approval 

II 

3.75 

4.37* 


III 

3.71 

4.33 

Autocratic behavior 

II 

2.81 

2.41 


III 

2.77 

1.92* 

Effective intelligence 

II 

4.39 

5 07* 


III 

4.05 

5.19t 

Sensitivity to others 

II 

3.76 

4.68 


III 

3.56 

5.09 t 

B. Follower’s evaluation on Group Post-meeting 




Reaction Sheet. 




Relative efficiency of leadership 

II 

5.79 

4.87* 


III 

4.78 

4.48 

C. Observer’s evaluation on Post-meeting Re- 




action Sheet. 




Degree of equal participation 

II 

3.02 

3.05 


III 

2.78 

3.63* 

Striving for equal participation 

II 

3.14 

4.19* 


III 

4.15 

5.25* 

Formality of group structure 

II 

2.80 

2.32 


III 

2.87 

2.15* 

Motivation toward group goal 

II 

4.27 

5.10 


III 

4.17 

4.97* 

Difference of opinion in group 

II 

2.87 

4.17 * 


III 

2.98 

3.07 


* PL .05 
t PL .01 
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indicates a greater amount of the meas- 
ure listed. Only those measures are 
listed for which statistically significant 
differences were found for at least one 
session in our analyses of variance. 

It is not surprising that our observers 
rated our authoritarian leaders as more 
autocratic in their behavior and our 
equalitarian leaders as more equalitarian. 
It is gratifying, however, to have this 
further indication of our reliability in 
selecting leaders on the basis of their 
personalities — particularly gratifying in 
view of the fact that the observers could 
not distinguish the two kinds of leaders 
when they consciously tried to do so. 
More interesting is the fact that our 
equalitarian leaders appeared more anx- 
ious to secure group approval for their 
activities, more effective in bringing their 
intelligence to bear upon the problem 
the group faced, and more sensitive 
to the feelings and attitudes of their 
followers than were the authoritarian 
leaders. 

Followers, regardless of their own per- 
sonalities, rated the authoritarian lead- 
ers as more efficient relative to other 
leaders with whom they had worked. 
In their Post-meeting Reaction Sheets, 
observers reported that the groups with 
authoritarian leaders were significantly 
more formal in group structure, had a 
lower degree of equal participation (that 
is, there was a greater tendency for some 
members to do most of the work while 
others did less), had less striving for 
equal participation, were less highly 
motivated toward group goals, and had 
fewer differences of opinion than those 
groups with equalitarian leaders. 

The Effects of Varying Follower Per- 
sonality. To examine Hypotheses II and 
IV, measures obtained from groups hav- 
ing authoritarian followers were com- 
bined, regardless of leader personality, 
and compared with combined measures 
obtained from groups having equalitar- 
ian followers. These results are given in 


Table 2. 

As shown in the table, leaders in groups 
with authoritarian followers were rated 
as striving for individual prominence 
more than the equalitarian leaders. They 
were also significantly more aggressive 
and more autocratic in their behavior 
toward other group members. It is im- 
portant to note here that these behav- 
ioral differences occurred even though 
there was no F-scale difference between 
the two sets of leaders — both contained 
four authoritarians and four equaii- 
tarians. 

Equalitarian followers, regardless of 
their leaders’ personalities, were rated 
as showing more equalitarian behavior, 
more striving for goal achievement, and 
greater effective intelligence. In addi- 
tion, equalitarian followers performed 
more diagnostic and clarifying acts, and 
engaged in much less tension release and 
out-of-field activity. They were clearly 
more goal-oriented, from the observers’ 
viewpoint, than were the authoritarian 
followers. 

In some respects, followers’ evalua- 
tions of their own groups revealed a 
marked contrast to observers’ ratings 
and behavioral indices. For example, the 
authoritarian followers rated their groups 
as significantly higher on striving for 
equal participation, group productivity, 
and motivation toward the group goal 
than did equalitarian followers. We have 
interpreted these differences as reflect- 
ing subject-response tendencies rather 
than actual behavioral differences, since 
they are so completely contrary to the 
more objective behavioral-category re- 
sults and observers’ ratings. Also, self- 
criticism is theoretically more charac- 
teristic of equalitarian than of authori- 
tarian personalities. 

Authoritarian followers rated their 
own groups as having more definite 
leadership, as being more dominated by 
the appointed leaders, and as being more 
satisfied with the appointed leaders than 
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TABLE 2 

Comparison of Groups Having Authoritarian Followers with 
Those Having Equalitarian Followers 


A. Leaders’ behavior: observer ratings. 

Individual prominence 

Aggressiveness 

Autocratic behavior 

Session 

Groups with 
authoritarian 
followers 

Groups with 
equalitarian 
followers 

II 

III 

II 

III 

4.34 

4.39 

2.45 

2.45 

2.92 

2.88 

3.67 t 
3.30* 

2.13 

1.49* 

2.30 

1.81 * 

B. Follower behavior: observer ratings. 




Equalitarianism 

II 

2.89 

3.54 


III 

2.62 

3.46* 

Striving for goal achievement 

II 

3.49 

3.92 


III 

3.87 

4.27 * 

Effective intelligence 

II 

3.36 

3.79 


III 

3.43 

3.86* 

C. Follower behavior : behavior-category indices. 




Diagnosing and clarifying acts 

II 

2.66 

5.14 1 


III 

2.02 

3.45 

Tension release and out-of-field activity 

II 

36.49 

11.68 1 


III 

35.76 

25.62 

D. Followers’ evaluation of group: Post-meeting 




Reaction Sheet. 




Definiteness of leadership 

II 

5.26 

3.99 t 


III 

4.35 

3.98* 

Striving for equal participation 

II 

5.85 

4.81 1 


III 

5.87 

4.98* 

Group productivity 

II 

7.33 

6.33* 


III 

6.97 

6.83 

Motivation toward group goal 

II 

5.33 

3.91* 


III 

5.45 

4.41 

Domination by appointed leader 

II 

3.33 

2.48 t 


III 

2.75 

2.23 

Satisfaction with appointed leader 

II 

5.12 

4.00* 


III 

5.23 

3.78* 


PL .05 
t PL .01 
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Table 2 (Continued) 


E. Observers’ evaluation of group: Post-meeting 




Reaction Sheet. 




Dissatisfaction with goal progress 

II 

3.16 

2.72 


III 

3.52 

2.21 * 

Degree of personality conflict 

II 

3.60 

2.24 


III 

3.73 

3.04* 

Definiteness of leadership 

II 

5.33 

4.55* 


III 

4.96 

4.59 

Competence of members 

II 

5.27 

5.36 


III 

4.76 

5.89* 

Motivation toward group goal 

II 

4.40 

4.97 


III 

3.90 

5.25 t 

Group productiority 

II 

6.75 

5.72 


III 

5.67 

7.20 t 


* PL .05 
t PL .01 

did the equalitarian followers. These 
ratings, though concerned directly with 
the group leadership, were determined 
more by the personalities of the follow- 
ers than of the leaders. 

In groups with authoritarian followers, 
observers noted more frequent personal- 
ity conflicts, more definite leadership, 
less member competence, less motiva- 
tion toward the group goal, and less pro- 
ductivity than in groups with equali- 
tarian followers. Observers were generally 
less satisfied with the goal progress of 
groups with authoritarian followers. 

The Effects of Varying the Homoge- 
neity of Leader and Follower Personal- 
ities. Finally, Hypothesis V is concerned 
with the effects of having leader and 
followers homogeneous with respect to 
the F-scale. All groups in which leader 
and followers were either both authori- 
tarian or both equalitarian were com- 
bined and compared with all other 
groups (in which either the leader was 
authoritarian and followers equalitarian 
or vice versa). These means and signifi- 
cance levels are shown in Table 3. 

Regardless of the personality charac- 
teristics of either the leaders or follow- 


ers, leaders of the homogeneous groups 
were less submissive, more aggressive, 
and more autocratic than the leaders of 
heterogeneous groups. Followers in the 
homogeneous groups showed more striv- 
ing for group approval and engaged 
in more withdrawing and out-of-field ac- 
tivity. 

Observers evaluated the morale of 
homogeneous groups as higher and saw 
more personality conflict between the 
leader and group members in heteroge- 
neous groups. Observers were more satis- 
fied with the leadership in homogeneous 
groups and reported a greater lack of 
cooperation among members of heteroge- 
neous groups. In summary, the person- 
ality differences between leader and fol- 
lowers seem to have created conflicts 
in the groups, detracting from group 
morale. 

Discussion 

The results, then, support most of the 
hypotheses tested, indicating significant 
differences for each of the five major 
comparisons. Two of these — the com- 
parison of F-plus and F-minus leaders 
and the comparison of F-plus and F- 
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TABLE 3 


Comparison of Homogeneous Groups with Heterogeneous Groups 


A. Leader behavior: observer ratings. 

Submissiveness 

Aggressiveness 

Autocratic behavior 

Session 

Homogeneous 
groups 
(leaders and 
followers 
similar in 
personality) 

Heterogeneous 
groups 
(leader dif- 
ferent person- 
ality than 
followers) 

II 

III 

II 

III 

II 

III 

2.89 

2.82 

2.73 

2.14 

3.12 

2.60 

3.35 

3.55* 

1.85* 

1.79 

2.10* 

2.09 

B. Follower behavior: observer ratings. 




Striving for group approval 

II 

3.08 

2.94 


III 

3.47 

3.12* 

C. Follower behavior: behavior-category indices. 




Withdrawing and out-of-held activity 

II 

14.13 

6.50* 


III 

11.95 

10.02 

D. Observers’ evaluation of group: Post-meeting 




Reaction Sheet. 




Satisfaction with leadership 

II 

4.90 

5.32 


III 

5.75 

4.72 1 

Morale 

II 

4.19 

4.59 


III 

5.26 

4.22 1 

Personality conflict between leader and 

II 

2.87 

2.74 

group members 

III 

2.13 

3.44 1 

Lack of cooperation in group 

II 

3.90 

3.17 


III 

2.77 

4.00 t 


PL .05 
tPX.Ol 


minus followers — are rather conventional 
types of comparisons. They simply 
indicate that the behavior of individuals 
can be predicted, to some extent, from 
measures of those individuals^ attitudes 
or personality characteristics. 


The other three major comparisons, 
however, are quite different. Each of 
these suggests that to some extent the 
behavior of individuals in groups is de- 
pendent on the personalities of other 
group members. We found, for example, 
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that there were differences between 
leaders with F-plus followers and lead- 
ers with F-minus followers. This finding 
indicates that the behavior of leaders is, 
to a significant degree, a function of the 
attitudes or personality characteristics of 
the followers. Conversely, the behavior 
of followers is found to be significantly a 
function of the attitudes or personality 
characteristics of the leaders. The latter, 
of course, is almost a sine qua non for the 
concept of leadership, but the former has 
received less attention theoretically and 
almost none empirically. 

Finally, the differences between F-plus 
and F-minus leaders are contingent on 
whether the followers are high or low F, 
and vice versa. This result supports the 
so-called interaction theory of leader- 
ship even more forcefully than the ob- 
servations referred to in the preceding 
paragraph. It directs attention to the 
mutually dependent, adaptive nature of 
small-group behavior and appears to fa- 
cilitate our ability to predict. 

It is particularly interesting to note 
that differences in authoritarian behav- 
ior between leaders with authoritarian 
followers and leaders with equalitarian 
followers (Table 2) were in exactly the 
same direction as differences between 
authoritarian and equalitarian leaders 
(Table 1), and between the leaders who 
emerged in authoritarian and equalitar- 
ian groups when no leader was ap- 
pointed.^^ It appears likely that when 
followers expect their leader to play his 
role in a particular way, he is very apt to 
do so. 

Previous evidence has indicated that 
appointing an individual to a position of 
leadership in laboratory groups results in 


his behaving differently from other group 
members. Another study has shown 
that group characteristics can be pre- 
dicted from behavioral and personality 
measures of individual group members. 
The present study indicates that con- 
clusions drawn from these previous stud- 
ies must be tempered by considerations 
of the interaction among group members, 
and particularly that between leaders 
and other group members. All of these 
findings, of course, are probably con- 
tingent on such specifics as the kind of 
task considered, the population studied, 
and the nature of the leadership appoint- 
ment. 

Summary 

Four-man groups were required to 
perform a task in which d’s discussed 
specific human-relation problems pre- 
sented by film, then composed and re- 
corded dialogue for similar problems. 
One of the four men in each group was 
appointed as leader. The California 
F-scale was administered to all 5s and 
group composition was varied syste- 
matically to yield four conditions: 

(1) high-F leaders with high-F followers; 

(2) high-F leaders with low-F followers; 

(3) low-F leaders with high-F followers; 
and (4) low-F leaders with low-F fol- 
lowers. Observations of behavior were 
recorded by: {a) ratings of individuals 
on 16 behavorial characteristics, {b) an 
interaction recording technique using a 
classification of behavior acts into 43 
categories, and (c) responses by Os and 
5s to a Post-meeting Reaction Sheet 
involving questions about the group. 

Five major comparisons were made: 


Gibb, op. cit. 

Haythorn, et al., Hum. Relat., op. cit. 

F. Carter, W. Haythorn, Beatrice Shriveer, and J. Lanzetta, ‘‘The Behavior of Leaders and 
Other Group Members,” J. Ahnorm. Soc. Psychol.^ 1951, XL VI, 589--595. 

W. Haythorn, “The Influence of Individual Members on the Characteristics of Small Groups,” 
J. Abfwnn. Soc. Psychol., 1953, XL VIII, 276-284. 
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(1) F-plus leaders with F-minus lead- 
ers; (2) F-plus followers with F-minus 
followers; (3) leaders of F-plus followers 
with leaders of F-minus followers; (4) fol- 
lowers with F-plus or F-minus leaders; 
and (5) groups in which leader and fol- 
lowers were homogeneous as compared 
to groups in which they were heteroge- 
neous with regard to F-scale scores. For 
each comparison, significant differences 
were found consistent with a number of 
hypotheses drawn from the theory of the 
“authoritarian personality.” 

Results indicate that F-plus appointed 


leaders differ behaviorally from F-minus 
leaders and that F-plus followers differ 
from F-minus followers. These two com- 
parisons are conventional tests of be- 
havioral differences related to person- 
ality characteristics. In addition, the 
behavior of leaders was a function of 
whether their followers were F-plus or 
F-minus, and the behavior of followers 
depended on the F-scale scores of their 
leaders. Several significant individual 
and group differences were found be- 
tween heterogeneously and homogene- 
ously composed groups. 


GROUP LEADERSHIP AND INSTITUTIONALIZATION 

By Ferenc Merei 


Preliminaries to the Experiment 

The problem we set ourselves concerns 
the relationship between leader and 
group. To tackle it, we took the following 
steps. 

Children suitable to form a group were 
selected. Previous observation showed 
that from the age of 5 upward, in spon- 
taneously formed groups the sexes as a 
rule do not mix. Hence, the groups had 
to be homogeneous as to sex. They had 
to be homogeneous as to age, too, be- 


cause, as our observations showed, in 
spontaneous groupings the age differences 
seldom exceed two years. Homogeneity 
was desirable also regarding the ties be- 
tween members, e.g., children had to be 
chosen who had no strong likes or dis- 
likes for one another. Finally, for the 
most pertinent purpose of our experiment, 
we tried to select children with an 
average capacity for leadership and social 
influence. 

To rate the individual on these scores, 
we made some preliminary observations. 


From Human Relations, 1949, 11, 23-39. Reprinted by permission of Tavistock Publications, Ltd. 
The material contained in this article appeared in a larger Hungarian publication by the author, and 
with the author’s consent was translated and prepared in its present form by Mrs. David Rappaport 
for Human Relations. 
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We saw the children of two day nurseries 
for 35 to 40 minutes each day for a period 
of two weeks. Two people worked simul- 
taneously and afterward unified their 
notes. The observations were not selec- 
tive: everything that occurred in the 
nursery during that period was chrono- 
logically and fully recorded. On the basis 
of these observations we picked out those 
children whose social qualities were an 
average for that nursery group and who 
were not leaders. Children were selected 
in whom the frequency of: {a) ‘following 
orders’^ greatly outnumbered “giving 
orders”; {h) imitation outnumbered be- 
ing imitated; {c) participation in group 
play was an average in number as well as 
in degree of cooperation; and (d) acts of 
attacking, crying, telling on each other, 
were about the average of the group. 
Furthermore, their ties to one another 
had to be no more solid or lasting than 
to other members of the nursery. 

The children were formed into a group. 
An assembly was considered a group 
when it developed a relatedness, with 
permanent rules, habits, traditions, en- 
tirely of its own. 

The children chosen were put in a 
separate room. Their field was perma- 
nent: the same set of furniture, toys, and 
tools every day. In this room they spent 
30 to 40 minutes each day. Their actions 
were fully recorded by two observers who 
later synchronized and combined their 
notes. The observers were completely 
passive. 

The group thus met until a tendency 
to “institutionalization” became notice- 
able, and their habits and traditions ap- 
peared to become lasting. Only such 
habits were considered traditions as were 
not found in the day nurseries, but had 
developed during the experimental period. 
This gave us an objective criterion of the 
point at which an assembly constituted 
a group. To form a tradition from three 
to sk meetings were needed. 

The children formed traditions such as 
permanent seating order (who should sit 


where); permanent division of objects 
(who plays wdtii what) ; group ownership 
of certain objects, ceremonies connected 
with their use, expressions of belonging 
together; returning to certain activities; 
rituals; sequence of games; forming a 
group jargon out of expressions acciden- 
tally uttered, etc. 

A leader was placed in the group so 
formed. The leader was chosen from the 
same day nursery. He was a child who 
the nursery-school teachers — they had 
spent many days with him — considered 
to have initiative and directing power, 
who was older than the members of the 
group, and who, during the preliminary 
observation, more often gave than fol- 
lowed orders, more often was imitated 
than imitating, and more often was the 
attacker than the attacked. 

Thus the leader was chosen because 
he was older, domineering, imitated, 
aggressive rather than submissive, and 
because he had initiative. 

After the group had formed fixed 
traditions we added such a leader. The 
place, the objects remained the same. 
Recording went on as before. 

What did we expect to learn from the 
experiment thus set up? Our question 
was: Do group habits and traditions 
change with the appearance of a leader? 
Does the leader introduce new habits, 
and does the group accept them? Does 
the group follow the leader, or does it 
force its traditions upon him? We see the 
group through its traditions — the objec- 
tive expressions of the existing relation- 
ship. Hence, the vector of forces between 
the stronger leader and the group of 
weaker individuals is determined not by 
who gives the orders but by what the 
orders are. The question is not whether 
they accept leadership, but whether they 
give up their traditions by accepting 
what the leader initiates, whether they 
form new habits, rules, traditions, under 
his influence. 

By carrying out this experiment we 
hoped to get the answer to our question. 
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The Experimental Plan 

The experimental plan used the method 
of varying the situation. Individuals who 
scored high on leadership were observed 
in three situations: 

L In a larger group, where the mem- 
bers had no particular relationship with 
each other and where the leader’s influ- 
ence was felt by the group as a whole; 

2. In a more closely knit group of the 
presocial stage formed through evolving 
group traditions; and 

3. In a group with strong traditions of 
its own, facing a leader stronger than any 
one group member. 

To record the entire process, we needed 
an adequate technique. We evolved a 
system of 76 symbols, each representing 
one complex act. The five people taking 
the notes synchronized them at 5-minute 
intervals. 

Further variation was afforded through 
the objects in the room. By giving as 
many toys as there were children, we 
weakened group activity, since each 
could find something to do. By giving 
one object only we strengthened group 
activity, since all had to congregate 
around it. Setting a concrete task also 
strengthened the group. If an object 
familiar only to the leader was given, 
he was strengthened and the group 
weakened. 

The choice of objects offers further 
possible variations which we have not 
sufficiently explored as yet. 

We tried out many objects. Finally, 
the younger children (4 to 7 years) were 
given a tin toy house and a box of build- 
ing blocks, the older ones (8 to 11 years) 
cardboard, picture magazines, scissors, 
crayons, paste, and paint brushes, and 
the instruction, ‘‘We want to make an 
exhibition.’^ Of the latter objects there 
were fewer than there were children in 
the group, so that some manner of collab- 
oration was required. 

Most groups consisted of three children 
plus the leader, with some groups of four 


and six as well. The number chosen was 
determined by previous observations 
which showed that spontaneously formed 
groups, up to the age of 7, lasted longer 
when consisting of three to four children, 
and, between the ages of 7 and 10, of 
three to six children. Larger groups 
easily disintegrated. 

We worked with twelve groups. In 
them we tried out the power of penetra- 
tion of twenty-six children capable of 
leadership. The ages of all children ranged 
from 4 to 11 years. The difference within 
a group never exceeded two years. In 
every case but one the leader was older 
than any group member. 

The Conquered Conqueror 

Let us now see the results of this 
experiment. 

To summarize schematically, the same 
definite tendencies could be observed in 
all the experimental units: the group 
absorbed the leader, forcing its traditions 
on him. The leader takes over the habits 
and traditions of children who are 
younger than himself and who in the day 
nursery had been his underlings following 
his guidance. Now he engages in those 
activities which the group had developed 
before he entered it. His own undertak- 
ings either remain unsuccessful or gain 
acceptance only in a modified form suit- 
ing the traditions of that group. 

Examples from our material demon- 
strate the point. 

The table below will be understood 
from the following definitions : 

Modeling is one of the most important 
types of social behavior. When a child’s 
act or behavior is spontaneously imitated 
by some others, the child, we say, is 
modeling. When a child, even if uninten- 
tionally, imitates another — as members 
of a group do to take over each other’s 
mode of behavior and thereby form com- 
mon habits — we say that he is being 
modeled. We avoid the word “imitation” 
because it has a connotation of intention. 
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The ratio of modeling to being modeled 
is a measure of the social penetrating 
power of a person. 


Modeling : Being Modeled 


Subject 

no. 

In day 
nursery 

In the experimental 
situation 

Without 

leader 

With 

leader 

13 . . . 

3:4 

17:5 

10:5 

15 . . . 

1:4 

3:8 

1:2 

25 . . . 

1 :5 

1 : 11 

3:4 

10 . . , 

2:8 

0:2 

0:3 

20 (leader) 

6:3 


5:11 


The table shows the ratio ynodeling/ be- 
ing modeled of four children (Nos. 13, 15, 
25, 10). In the day nursery all four tended 
to follow some model, rather than to 
serve as a model to others. It was for 
just this behavior that we selected them. 

When they became members of a 
separate group forming its own tradi- 
tions, a change occurred: one of the four 
children (No. 13) took on the modeling 
role, while the others went on being 
modeled. 

It was after this change had taken 
place that the leader (No. 20) joined the 
group. In the day nursery he did the 
modeling: he served as a model six times, 
but followed another model only three 
times, making this ratio of social penetra- 
tion 6 : 3. (Column 2 ^Hn day nursery’’ 
shows an inverse ratio for all the others 
in this group.) 

In the experimental situation — when 
the leader w^as confronted with a de- 
veloped group — his ratio changed: his 
power of social penetration diminished. 
Formerly he was modeling (6:3), but now 
he was being modeled (5 : 11) — that is, 
the others did not take over his mode of 
action, but he took over the habits de- 
veloped by the group. In other words;- 
he followed those who in the day nursery 
had followed him. 


In other groups and with other leaders 
a similar tendency was observed. The 
ratio modeling/ being modeled of an ex- 
tremely influential and willful leader in 
the day nursery changed from 9:5 to 
0:8. For another such child the ratio 
changed from 6 : 2 to 1 : 6. 

This portion of our results shows that, 
in a group possessing traditions, the 
leader introduced does not become the 
source of new habits and rules; rather, 
he will be the one to take over existing 
group traditions and thus to follow a 
model. This happens in spite of the fact 
that in the larger social formation (day 
nursery) he had served as a model to 
eveiy member of the group. 

Since “forming traditions” was our 
criterion of social influence, we came to 
the conclusion that, confronted by a group 
having its own traditions, the leader proves 
weak; this in spite of the fact that when 
confronting them singly he is stronger than 
any one member of the group — stronger 
precisely as to his social penetrating power. 

Play of Forces 

The last paragraph is only a schematic 
summary of our results. Reality is richer 
and more varied; what we see in reality 
is a wide variety of tendencies — a pull of 
the group force facing other pulls in 
other directions. 

What does this mean? Though the 
group generally assimilates the leader, 
we find that it does so only on certain 
conditions and within certain limits. We 
find that the leading personality, while 
accepting the traditions and habits of 
the group, also influences and changes 
them. Let us then inquire into the modes 
of this influence, into the conditions 
which allow the assimilated leader to 
become that group’s leader. 

^n„the twenty-six l ead ers of^the experi- 
ment the group force acted in varied 
ways. 

" "^ATone extreme is th e case where the 
grmip entirely assiimlateTth^h SdZwte 
previously showed definite capacity to 
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leat4„Tiiis occurred in a group that p^- 
sessed particularly strict traditions, and 
had™ well established™ and . rnetioilmjLsly 
carried out rituals of activity. One such 
group played with a doll house and two 
dolls. In the course of three play periods 
they worked out a ritual of activity of 
playing around the house and of taking 
the dolls for a walk. The leader, one and 
a half years their senior, joining the group 
at its fourth meeting, tried to introduce 
somethmg new (fourth and fifth play 
periods). He suggested a circle game and 
group singing. He was not followed. 
When he started singing alone they fol- 
lowed him for a few moments, then re- 
turned to their old game. The third time 
he came (sixth play period), the leader 
joined in the group’s original game. Only 
for a few moments, here and there, did 
he start new activities, but he was fol- 
lowed by no one. At the seventh and 
eighth play periods no sign was left that 
this child had once (before these same 
children had developed a group habit) 
been a leader among them. 

At the other extreme is the case of the 
chilcTwhd proved to be stronger thaUlhe 
'group: he broke its traditions, There was- 
dne^such case. The leader, a little girl 
“(a""year and a half "older than the mem- 
bers) completely reorganized the group.-- 
She gave orders, she modeled, she decided 
whaFTo do and how to play. The rides 
shelmtroduced took the place of tlmse 
the group had had. 

fEi" "group’s history is important: 
it was subjected to increasing difficulties, 
while the leader was given virtual train- 
ing in leadership. After the group had 
formed its habits, each day a different 
leader was introduced. In three days 
three different leaders tried to foist their 
initiative upon it and to change its 
rituals. Against these three leaders the 
group was able to preserve its customs, 
rejecting their suggestions, in the face of 
all the enticing and aggression these 
leaders tried out on it. However, the 
struggle exhausted the group and it 


began to weaken. This weakening showed 
itself in that the children more often 
played by themselves, less often played 
their old organized games, playing in- 
stead merely side by side. The traditions 
were still formally there, but the mem- 
bers of the group tended to observe them 
singly, by themselves. The group lost 
much of its coherence. 

These are borderline cases. In the over- 
whelmmg majority of our cases the leader 
was forced to accept the groups s traditions 
— thaLiSy he proved weaker than the group 
hut still managed to play the role of leader. 
We observed each leader’s ways of doing 
this. 

1. The Order-giver. The group whose 
data on ^‘modeling” and “being mod- 
eled” was given above had fully de- 
veloped customs when the leader was 
introduced. The new boy, older, more 
experienced, and more of a leader than 
any member of the group, attempted 
to take over. He gave orders, made 
suggestions, bossed everybody. The 
children carefully avoided him, ignored 
his orders, and carried on in their tradi- 
tions. 

Soon the leader found himself alone. 
Suddenly his behavior changed, he 
joined the group in its activities and 
quickly learned its rituals. He learned 
their expressions, their habits, their 
games. During his second play period 
with them, he again gave orders. Though 
keeping within the frame of activities he 
had just learned from them, and accord- 
ing to their rules, he told the children 
wffiat to do — that is, he ordered them to 
do exactly what they would have done 
anyway. He appropriated the leadership 
without being able to change the group’s 
traditions. The members accepted this 
situation by following his orders, since 
this did not change their habitual ac- 
tivities. 

The data on the frequency of group 
activity shows this. The following table 
contains the proportion of order-giving 
to order-following. 
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Order-giving : Order-following 


Experi- 

mental 

subject 

no. 

In day 
nursery 

In experimental 
situation 

Without 

leader 

With 

leader 

13 . . . 

3:5 

3:6 

1:4 

15 . . . 

1 :2 

8:1 

0:2 

25 . . . 

1:4 

0:2 

2:5 

10 . . . 

2:3 

0:3 

0:3 

20 . . . 

12:2 


11:3 


Four members of the group (Nos. 13, 
15, 25, 10) were order-followers in the day 
nursery. After they had formed a sepa- 
rate homogeneous group, one of them 
(No. 15) became an order- giver. When 
group habits were developed and a 
leader (No. 20) was added, all followed 
the leader’s orders, as in the day nursery. 
In the group with a tradition, the leader ' 
became just as much of an order-giver"* 
(11 :3) as he was in the day nursery 
(12 : 2). Regarding order-giving, then, 
the leader was stronger than the group 
(he gave orders — they accepted them). 
At the same time, however, he was the 
one to copy the others; he took over their 
ways (his modeling proportion changed 
from 6 : 3 to 5 : 11). 

If a person should observe the group 
for only a short period of time, for ex- 
ample by the Goodenough 1-minute or 
5-minute method, he would see a leader 
giving orders and a group obeying. A 
prolonged observation of the group plus 
its history would, however, soon dis- 
close the inner workings of this order- 
giving: the leader gives such orders as 
have reference to the group’s traditional 
activities; he expropriates the leadership 
without changing the group’s traditional 
modes of activity. 

The leader is weaker than the group 
because he takes over its traditions and 
because his own suggestions do not take 
root. At the same time he is also stronger 
because everyone follows his orders. 

The gist of the phenomenon lies just in 
this dichotomy. 


The leader is stronger than any one 
group member. (He gives orders — they 
obey.) He is weaker than group traditions 
and is forced to accept them. He is 
stronger than the indhndual member, 
weaker than the '^plus” which a group 
is over and above the sum of the individ- 
uals in it. He is stronger than the mem- 
bers, weaker than the formation. 

In the relationship between group and 
leader, two factors stand out: (1) the 
group as a particular order of quality, 
whose strength is expressed by the change 
of the leader’s modeling proportion (from 
6:3 to 5:11); and (2) the members, 
whose weakness is expressed by the con- 
stancy (12 : 2 to 11:3) of the leader’s 
ratio of order-giving/ order-following. 

Tims the curious situation obtains whsm 
the order-giver imitates^ while the models 
follow the orders of their imitator. 

What appears here is the group plus’’ 
— the unique reality of a group — experi- 
mentally verified. 

2. The Proprietor. A second way in 
which leadership may express itself is 
ownership: the leader joining the de- 
veloped group takes possession of all the 
objects in the room. They continue being 
used according to group tradition; the 
games played with them remain the 
same. The leader joins in these games, 
but all the objects “belong” to him. The 
followmg table presents the data on this 
phenomenon, concerning the group dis- 
cussed before. 


Frequency of Object Appropriation 
(Borrows or takes away from another child) 


Experimental 

subject 

no. 

In the experimental 
situation 

Without 

leader 

With 

leader 

13 1 

21 

1 

15 

9 

0 

25 

7 

1 

10 

3 

1 

20 


12 
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The frequency of taking possession of 
objects sharply falls for group members, 
and rises for the leader. 

Into some groups, after traditions had 
been formed, outstanding leading per- 
sonalities were placed — leaders obeyed 
in the day nursery by everyone, virtual 
dictators to more than thirty children. 
Let us follow one of them. If a child’s 
behavior displeased him, he beat up that 
child; he allowed no opposition, and al- 
ways had to have his way. The group 
into which he was put consisted of chil- 
dren younger than himself, children who 
in the day nursery always obeyed him. 
The result was unexpected: this struc- 
tured group virtually swallowed him. 
(His proportion of modeling changed 
from 9:5 to 0:8). He followed the 
group’s every activity, accepted its every 
custom, while his own suggestions were 
never followed. 

However, his exceptional personality 
still asserted itself with the group. The 
children gave him every object without 
his asking, and with that acknowledged 
his authority. The group had two tradi- 
tional activities: using blocks they built 
a train, and using chairs they built a 
bridge. The leader soon learned these 
constructions and used the objects ac- 
quired to build just these. From time to 
time the group gathered around him, 
eloquently praising whatever he did. 
They praised his beautiful creation, his 
skill, the wonderful things he made 
(which he had learned from them), as 
if to placate some dangerous genie. At 
the same time they followed him in 
nothing; on the contrary they drew him 
into their own activities and caused him 
to accept their habits. Their play re- 
mained unchanged; the same game with 
the same toys. They talked of the toys 
as they did before— Johnny’s blocks, 
Tom’s box — ^but occasionally they said; 

The blocks belong to Andrew ” (Andrew 
was the leader), or: “Tom’s box belongs 
to Andrew.” The owners of the objects 
became their users, while the right of 


ownership was given over, voluntarily 
or otherwise, to the new leader. 

Observation over only a short period 
would lead to mistaken conclusions. One 
might see only that one child has all the 
toys, while the others surround and ad- 
mire him. Only prolonged observation 
would show that those are but scenes of 
ceremonial offerings with which the 
children purchase, as it were, the leader’s 
continued trust, with which they protect 
their traditions. 

Again we see that apparently the 
leader is stronger than the members of 
the group (he appropriates their belong- 
ings), but weaker than the group because 
he is forced to accept its customs, tradi- 
tions, and forms of activity. 

3. The Diplomat. The third way of as- 
serting-- leader ship,- as observed in our 
experimental situation, is quite devious. 
The cases belonging here are peculiar. 
The leader, having a greater force of 
social penetration than the group mem- 
bers, attempts to force upon them a new 
mode of activity. He fails. However, the 
leader, for reasons as yet unclear to us — 
perhaps through his personality, perhaps 
because of the tense situation — does not 
get lost in the group, nor take over its 
habits, as did those leaders who complied 
in order to rule or in order to take pos- 
session of the toys. 

This type of leader takes a roundabout 
course: he accepts the traditions of the 
group in order to change them. 

Into old forms he pours new contents. 
What takes place here is a veritably 
dramatic struggle. We had one group 
with particularly strong traditions and 
institutionalization. This group rose to 
the highest level of spontaneous organiza- 
tion of games: to the level of division of 
roles. 

One of the children, who in the day 
nursery showed no leadership, in this 
narrower group developed into a leader: 
games he suggested were followed, and 
their various parts became traditional 
with the group. It was at this point that 
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a new leader was added. He tried to 
suggest new games but was not accepted. 
Then he joined their traditional game and 
slowly took over the leadership. The first 
day there were only two instances in 
which he led, the second day there were 
already nine. However, he was the one 
being modeled, taking over the group’s 
habits. He accepted those habits but 
introduced minute changes. For example, 
he joined in the block game traditional 
with the group, but he demanded that 
always the red side of a block be on top. 
He was being modeled, he imitated, but 
he also introduced changes; then he 
became the leader of the traditional 
activities thus changed. 

The third time he was with the group 
he again suggested new activities. One 
was ^'hide and seek.” (They had a game 
involving hiding, and this feature at- 
tracted the leader). The group did not 
accept the suggestion and played instead 
another traditional game they called 
“acting with hats.” 

The leader yielded, joined the “hat 
game” and instantly began to organize 
it, in the course of which he made 
changes so as to combine with it the 
hide-and-seek game he had suggested. 
He was being modeled to the group, but he 
also modeled the group; he accepted their 
traditions but changed them. 

His roundabout road to leadership is 
clear here: 

1. He tries to do away with the group 
traditions and lead it on to nm ones. 

2. He is rejected. 

3. He accepts the traditions and quickly 
learns them. 

4. Within the frame of those traditions 
he soon assumes leadership, and, though 
reluctantly, the group follows him because 
he does a good job. 

5. He introduces insignificant varia- 
tions, loosening the tradition. 

6. He then introduces new elements into 
the ritual already weakened by variation. 

In this case accepting the traditions is 
a roundabout way to introducing new 


ones. This is a very active process in 
which the leader plays an important role. 
Only children with exceptional social in- 
fluence and a great deal of initiative 
could act this way. 

Thus, between the extremes of total as- 
similation and total conquest, we find 
three types of behavior. In the experi- 
mental situation the leader either (1) is 
being modeled — but gives orders; or 
(2) is being modeled — but obtains posses- 
sion of the toys; or again (3) is being 
modeled — but he also models the others. 

It has to be emphasized that in all 
these cases the leader must accept the 
traditions and can give orders only within 
their framew^ork. The following is a nice 
example: into a well-developed group of 
children, 4 to 5 years old, a leader of 6| 
with a strong personality was introduced. 
The group had traditional ways of using 
the toys. It was exactly determined who 
would play with what. Each toy, though 
they might exchange them for a while, 
traditionally constituted the possession 
of a certain child. 

The leader was unable to change this 
rule of ownership. Yet he found himself 
a place in the system. At the beginning 
of the play period he distributed the 
objects, giving each child the one that 
“belonged to him.” The children con- 
tinued to ask the “owners” for the 
blocks or boxes w-hen they wanted to 
play with them; they continued to ex- 
change toys as before. Only now the 
blocks, house, or boxes were distributed 
by the leader at the beginning of the 
period. Thus he found himself a role in 
an order which was there when he first 
arrived, though unable essentially to 
change the existing traditions. 

The Homing of Tradition 

We have examined the influence of the 
group on a new leader. We have seen that 
the group forces its traditions on the 
leader; and that with varying circum- 
stances the process involves changes, 
while the basic tendency remains the 
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same. We have seen that the capitulating 
leader still makes his superior personality 
felt. Even though he accepts the group's 
traditions, he exerts an influence. Even 
in the case of total assimilation of the 
leader we find changes in the group’s life 
which can be ascribed to his influence. 

For example, one group always built 
trains out of blocks. The leader followed 
this activity. He too built trains, only 
he put a chimney on his locomotive. The 
others followed suit. 

Another group’s traditional game was 
to climb up and hang on to the top edge 
of a wardrobe and to swing there. The 
leader — of the type that gives orders but 
is being modeled — soon joined the game. 
Only one child at a time could swing on 
the wardrobe. On each side stood a chair 
to climb up on. Shortly after the leader 
joined the group he introduced a “one- 
way traffic.” Everything went on as be- 
fore with the exception that the children 
had to climb up one side and down the 
other. This innovation added color to the 
game without changing its structure. 
Such phenomena occurred often. Almost 
every leader, just as soon as he met the 
group, reorganized it, introducing direc- 
tion and order. 

In other cases this coloring lent by the 
leader pertained rather to the contents, 
as when a fitting little story was intro- 
duced. One group that played with a 
small house said: “This is the mailman’s 
house — in the evening he comes home — 
in the morning he leaves.” In the game 
itself there was no mailman. The children 
put nothing into the house. The mailman 
was not even symbolically represented. 
The words were merely additional color- 
ing. On this the leader elaborated: “The 
mailman brings coal — they put it on 
wagons and trucks, etc.” The others took 
over these little themes and their ac- 
tivity, though undamaged, became more 
colorful. 

Often the leader would step up the 
pace of activity. This is another way to 
impose his will on the group. He would 


dictate a very fast tempo, driving them. 
A certain type of leader is needed to 
create this acceleration of pace: a child 
who is very active, who has many inter- 
ests, whose attention is divided, and who 
has a stormy temperament. Such leaders 
busy themselves with several things at 
once, join several games at once, and with 
their “swing” accelerate the group’s life. 

An interesting influence of the leader 
is the widening of the terrain. The group’s 
accustomed space becomes larger: a 
group that has worked in one portion 
of the room will, after the leader appears, 
expand into the entire room. The way 
this occurs clearly shows the relationship 
between a developed group and a new 
leader. 

One group would play around a table 
in the middle of the room. From time to 
time they would go to the wardrobe in 
one corner of the room and try to climb 
up. Then the new leader appropriated the 
table, whereupon a migration to the 
wardrobe took place where they started 
the game of climbing up. The leader fol- 
lowed them and started organizing that 
game. Slowly the children shifted back 
to the table, but the leader was on their 
trail. The result was a pendulum-like 
movement between table and wardrobe. 
Then one child went to a new place and 
started doing something there. At once 
the leader extended his pendulum motion 
to that place. A veritable pilgrimage 
began. Everywhere the leader was being 
modeled: he was the one who adjusted 
to the others’ mode of activity. 

Another frequent influence of the 
leader is that he changes the degree of 
concerted action. The degree of group 
action is not to be confused with the 
degree of creative activity of a person. 
When a presocial formation of four people 
sit together, one reading a philosophical 
treatise, the other solving a mathematical 
problem, the third writing an ode, etc., 
without having anything in common with 
each other, the group is of a lower social 
level than a foursome playing bridge. 
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During our investigations we observed 
that in some cases the leader brings a 
presocial group to a higher degree of 
concerted action, in other cases to a lower 
one. If, for example, a group that has 
merely congregated around a set of toys 
is organized into one with a division of 
roles, the group level has been raised. 
It wHi be lowered if group activity is re- 
duced to mere side-by-side play. Such 
raising or lowering of group level depends 
mostly on the personal qualities of the 
leader, especially on his capacity to or- 
ganize. The capacity consists of the 
bent to remember every custom, to see 
to it that objects are returned where they 
belong and that the rituals are observed, 
even if these were learned from the group. 
The leader who has this quality raises 
the group level even if he totally submits 
to the group’s traditions. 

The Power of the Group 

Our question was: Which is stronger, 
the group made up of individuals of 
average social penetration, or the indi- 
vidual of high degree of social penetra- 
tion but alien to the group? 

Our criterion was, not the relationship 
between the new leader and the individ- 
ual group members, but that “plus’’ 
arising from “groupness” which raises 
the power of the group above the aggre- 
gate strength of its members. This “plus” 
shows in the habits, customs, rules, and 
relationships making for institutionaliza- 
tion. Accordingly, the individual is the 
stronger of the two if he can change those 
traditions; but the group is the stronger 
If it assimilates the leader. 

Couching our inquiry in these terms 
lent decisive importance to the ratio 
modeli ng / being modeled. 

Our investigations have shown that 
the group with a tradition is stronger 
than the leader (though he is stronger 
than any one group member). 

The play of forces between leader and 
group resulted in the following gradua- 
tions: 


1. The leader is totally assimilated; 

2. The leader is being modeled but 
gives orders; 

3. The leader is being modeled but 
gains possession of the toys ; 

4. The leader is being modeled but 
modifies the traditions; 

5. The leader destro3'"s the group’s 
traditions and introduces new ones. It is 
rare that the leader should become not 
only the center of the group but also the 
maker of its rules. 

Which of these five situations will ob- 
tain depends on: 

1. The degree of crystallization of tra- 
ditions; 

2. The extent of collaborative play; 

3. The degree of group cohesion (the 
marginal child included). 

These conditions issue from the nature 
of the group. It is no doubt important 
what kind of person, what character type 
the new leader is. It may be that in the 
child who expropriates the toys in order 
to set himself up as leader a desire for 
acquisition asserts itself; it may be that 
the child who gives orders is driven by 
narcissism and aggression. However, our 
investigation did not extend to these 
motivations. 

Even the leader who is forced to accept 
existing traditions makes his superiority 
felt: he may lend color to activities, step 
up the pace, widen the field, or change 
the group level by influencing cohesion. 

In our experiment, individuals of 
strong social penetrating power seldom 
became changers of traditions; however, 
being modeled to the existing traditions, 
they influenced them. 

We were thus able to experience that 
“plus ” which makes the group more than 
and different from the aggregate of its 
members: as in cases where the new 
leader conquered everyone, where each 
child followed his orders — as long as what 
he ordered was in agreement with the 
group’s traditions. 

It is in this peculiar strength of tradi- 
tion that this group “plus” appears. Its 
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carriers are the individuals constituting 
the group. By belonging to the group each 
is “more’' and stronger. This became 
clear when children who in the day 
nursery were being modeled by leaders 
there, became the models of these leaders 
in the organized group. 

Thus the group ^^plus” is not some 
substance hovering above the group: it is 
the hold their customs and habits have 
on the members; it is tradition, the 
carrier of which is the individual, who, 
in turn, is strengthened by it. Conceiv- 
ably, the feeling of heightened intensity 
always evoked by group experience is the 
experiencing of just this ^^plus.” 

Why does the leader accept the 
group’s traditions? Is it because he is 
weaker than its members, or more sug- 
gestible? No. We have seen him in the 
day nursery, modeling the others. Is it 
because he is in a new situation where 
the group members have the advantage 
of being familiar with the situation? This 
is contraindicated by the behavior of 


leaders who give orders quite without 
inhibition. The dichotomy is clear: the 
leader is supraordinated since he gives 
orders; but he is also subordmated since 
he is being modeled. He has the upper 
hand vis d vis the members but has to 
bow to group tradition. 

Thus the reaction of the group to the 
new leader clearly brings into view the 
power of the group ‘‘plus.” It is this 
“plus” that is stronger than the leader, 
who is stronger than any one group 
member. 

With this we can discard all hypotheses 
which deny the uniqueness of the group, 
and which attempt fully to account for 
the group by assessing its members. 

Our experiment refutes the prejudice 
of metaphysical social psychology that 
the group, through an evening effect, 
lowers the level of the individual. We 
observed exactly the opposite: the 
strength of the group strengthens its 
members. Group experience not only 
pleases, it also strengthens. 


SOCIAL RELATIONS AND INNOVATION IN THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION: THE EPIDEMIOLOGY OF 
A NEW DRUG By Herbert Menzel and Elihu Katz 


In the last few years, research on com- 
munications and opinion formation has 
taken more and more account of the 
various ways in which interpersonal re- 
lations may “intervene” in the com- 
munication process. Thus, for example, 
the role played by personal influence in 
affecting individual decisions has re- 


ceived increasing attention. Events in 
the world outside, be they political acts, 
technological innovations, or fashion re- 
leases, seem to impinge upon the indi- 
vidual not so much through the direct 
channels of the mass media, as through 
the mediation of face-to-face contacts 
with other individuals — some of whom, 


From the Public Opinion Quarterly, 1955-56, XIX, 337-352. Reprinted by permission of the authors 
and the publisher. This paper is Publication No. A-190 of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University. The study was supported by a grant from Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., manu- 
facturers of chemicals and pharmaceuticals. The authors acknowledge the contribution of Dr. Joseph 
A. Precker, then director of market research, at Pfizer & Co., in initiating the study and in partici- 
pating in its design. Contributions to various phases of the planning of the study were made by 
James Coleman, Philip Ennis, Marjorie Fiske, and Rolf Meyersohn, all then of the Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research. See also Katz’ review article, “The Two-step Flow of Communication — ^An 
Up-to-date Report on an Hypothesis,’’ Pub. Op. Quart., 1957, XXI, 61-78. 
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in turn, are affected by the mass mediad 
This realization of the role of so-called 
''opinion leaders'’ has been accompanied 
by another awareness: sources of influ- 
ence which are not inherently relevant 
to the subject matter at hand must be 
considered even where expert opinions 
and specialized sources of information 
are available. Among the sources which 
influence a very wide arc of the indi- 
vidual’s behavior with very little respect 
for the boundaries of subject matter are 
enduring networks of social contacts. 
Thus, for example, in politics, neither 
the newspaper editor nor even the ward 
heeler appear to affect the individual’s 
vote as powerfully as his parents, his 
spouse, or his ethnic and religious loyal- 
ties.^ 

But personal influence is not the only 
aspect of interpersonal relations which is 
relevant to an understanding of the flow 
of mass communications and their effects 
on individual decisions. The extent of 
an individual’s integration in a group 
may be an important variable, for ex- 
ample. Thus, one study has shown that 
children who are relatively well inte- 
grated in groups of peers tend to make 
quite different use of adventure stories 
on the radio than children who are rela- 
tively isolated from such contacts.^ Or, 
an earlier study has shown that Allied 
propaganda to German troops did not 


take effect until the soldier was cut off 
from his intimate, interpersonal ties — 
when his own small unit of peers and 
noncommissioned officers broke up.^ 

If "belonging or not belonging” is a 
key variable, so is belonging to one 
group rather than another. An indi- 
vidual is ordinarily reluctant to depart 
from the norms of his particular group, 
unless the departure itself receives some 
form of group support, and a communi- 
cation aimed at influencing his thoughts 
or actions may therefore fail. When 
changes occur, it is usually only when 
the individual perceives that his group 
approves, or that support comes from a 
dissident subgroup, or from an outside 
group toward which the individual sees 
himself moving or whose presumed 
standards he accepts.^ 

Communication in the 
Medical Profession 

A current study on the flow of scien- 
tific information in the medical profes- 
sion has provided an opportunity to 
apply these ideas to a new and sub- 
stantively different sociological field. By 
contrast to earlier studies of opinion 
formation and decision-making, we are 
dealing here with a relatively closed 
community of specialists. We are not 
concerned with topics where everybody 


^ See, e.g., Paul Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, The People^ s Choice^ 2d ed., 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1948), Ch. XVI, R, K. Merton, “Patterns of Influence,” 
in Paul Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton (eds.). Communication Research 1948-49 (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1949); and Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarsfeld, Personal Influence (Glencoe, 111.: Free 
Press, 1955). 

2 See Bernard Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William McPhee, Voting (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1954). 

W. Riley and J. W. Riley, “A Sociological Approach to Communications Research,” Puh. 
Op, Quart., 1951, XV, 445-460. 

^ E. A. Shils and M. Janowitz, “Cohesion and Disintegration in the Wehrmacht” Pub. Op. Quart., 
1948, XII, 280-315. 

^ This thinking is implicit, for example, in Kurt Lewin’s approach to “Group Decision and Social 
Change” (see pp. 197-212) and in subsequent studies in this tradition. An important illustration 
is H. H. Kelley and E. H. Volkart, “The Resistance to Change of Group-anchored Attitudes,” 
Aw. SocioL Rev., 1952, XVII, 453-465. Of obvious relevance, too, is the tradition of research and 
theory concerning “reference groups” synthesized in R. K. Merton and A. Kitt, “Contributions 
to the Theory of Reference Group Behavior,” in Merton and Lazarsfeld (eds.), Continuities in Social 
Research: Studies in the Scope and Method of the American Soldier (Glencoe, III: Free Press, 1950). 
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is supposed to be entitled to liis own 
opinion but with matters based on scien- 
tific findings, where the relevant expert 
sources are generally recognized, easily 
identified, and universally available. The 
hypothesis of the roles of less expert 
sources and of interpersonal channels as 
mediators of influences is therefore put 
to a more crucial test.® 

The general concern of this project is 
physicians’ reactions to innovations in 
therapy, particularly with regard to new 
drugs. Drugs, unlike other matters of 
medical practice, have standardized 
names and easily ascertainable release 
dates, and it is possible to pinpoint the 
time of first use of a drug by each physi- 
cian. In this sense, then, the process of 
diffusion of a new drug can be traced 
through the social structure of the medi- 
cal community. 

The data we shall draw upon are from 
a pilot study conducted in IMay, 1954, 
in a New England city of approximately 
30,000; 33 of the 40 doctors practicing 
in the community were interviewed. 
Since the behavior in which we are in- 
terested (prescribing of new drugs) can 
take place only among physicians, we 
have thus interviewed 83 percent of the 
relevant members of the community. 
But because of the small number of 
cases, the findings must be treated as 
highly tentative. We present these early 
results primarily for the purpose of call- 
ing attention to the clues implicit here 
for research in the flow of influence and 
innovation. The analysis of later inter- 
views with over 200 doctors in the Mid- 
west is reported in later publications (see 
footnote 7). 

In this paper, we will consider the 
ways in which the doctor’s position in 
the social structure of his local medical 


fraternity affects his acceptance of new 
pharmaceutical products. Our procedure 
differs from that of most previous studies 
which have sought to trace the role of 
personal influences in individual de- 
cisions. Typically, in these other studies, 
individuals who have recently made some 
decision are first identified and when- 
ever their account shows that another 
person has figured in the decision, they 
are asked to identify this ^ ^opinion 
leader.” The nature of the social rela- 
tionship between the influential person 
and the person influenced, as well as the 
characteristics differentiating the two, 
are then determined. 

In our study, however, we first inter- 
viewed all the local doctors we could and, 
by means of three sociometric questions, 
determined the network of social rela- 
tions among them without reference to 
any one particular decision. The chan- 
nels of information and influence which 
entered into a recent drug decision were 
also ascertained in all interviews, and 
compared with the doctor’s position in 
the social network. Only then did we 
superimpose on the social network the 
flow of adoptions of a new practice, as 
indicated by the precise sequence of 
dates on which each respondent intro- 
duced a certain new medication. This 
latter information was obtained through 
an examination of the prescription files 
of local pharmacies. 

Sociometric Questions, Stars, 

AND Isolates 

To locate each of the 33 physician- 
respondents in the structure of his local 
medical community, three sociometric 
questions were asked. The first question 
was, ^^Could you name the three or four 


6 This is not, of course, to say that such communication is ^‘unscientific”; direct communication 
among colleagues is vital to all sciences. This paper attempts to show how influential such communi- 
cation is, even on the local level, and in spite of the existence of multitudes of professional journals 
which — potentially — bring relevant articles by the top authorities in each field directly to the desk 
of each practicing physician. 
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Fig. 1. Sociogram showing answers to the question, Could you name the three or four 
physicians whom you meet most frequently on social occasions?’^ Each circle represents a 
physician. Out-of-sample and out-of-town choices are omitted, except for Dr. 34 who was 
not interviewed but is included here because of the large number of choices he is given- 

physicians you meet most frequently on A.) There are also two isolated individu- 
social occasions?” The resulting socio- als and five “neutrals,” who choose into 
gram is shown in Figure I.’' Three major cliques A and B equally, 
networks of choices appear, designated A second sociometric question was 
A, Bj and C. (B and C may also be re- aimed at a more specialized kind of 
garded as subgroups of the same network, social contact: “Who are the three or 
since their segregation from one another four physicians in your conversations 
is not as definite as that of either from with whom the subject of drug therapy 

^ The sociogram was constructed by a trial-and-error method. Clusters of mutually choosing stars 
were first identified, and others then grouped around them, so that individuals were nearest that 
cluster to which they seemed most closely tied, and so that cross-overs were minimized. For the 
larger study which is reported in the publications listed below, it was necessary to develop more 
standardized techniques. See Coleman, Katz, and Menzel, ‘‘The Diffusion of an Innovation among 
Physicians,” Sociometry, 1957, XX, 253-270; Menzel, “Public and Private Conformity under Dif- 
ferent Conditions of i\cceptance in the Group,” J. Ahnorm, ^ Soc. FsychoL, 1957, LV, 398-402; 
Coleman, Katz, and Menzel, Doctors and N'ew Drugs: A Case Study in the Diffusion of an Innovation 
(Glencoe, 111.: The Free Press, in preparation). 
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most often comes up?” A comparison of 
the resulting map (not shown here) with 
Figure I shows that the basic pat- 
tern holds for both, with two differences: 
fewer drug-talk companions than friends 
are named, and there is increased con- 
centration of attention around two top 
leaders. 

A third map of informal social rela- 
tions was obtained by still another ques- 
tion: “When you need added informa- 
tion or advice about questions of drug 
therapy, where do you usually turn?” 
This question was designed to elicit the 
names of individuals to whom a position 
of authority is accorded. As might have 
been anticipated, the responses in this 
case were even more heavily concen- 
centrated on a small number of stars. 

As we have indicated in the introduc- 
tion, the role of interpersonal relations 
in individual decisions is not confined to 
the conveying of information and to the 
channeling of influence. For example, a 
doctor who shares an office with another 
may feel less hesitant about the risk of 
trying out new drugs in general, and not 
merely because of anything the other 
doctor may have said about any particu- 
lar drug; or, a doctor whose friendship is 
not reciprocated by other doctors may 
develop quite a different relationship to 
other channels of information — he may 
become more friendly with the pharma- 
ceutical salesman, for example — than the 
doctor who is well integrated in the 
medical community. Thus, a doctor’s 
association with other doctors may serve 
(1) as an important source of informa- 
tion and influence on a particular inno- 
vation, and (2) as an important deter- 
minant of his response to innovations in 
general, and to information and influ- 
ence emanating from other sources. 

For this reason, the sociometric data 
will be related to doctors’ behavior in 
two basically distinct ways. The first of 
these is the examination of certain char- 
acteristics which differentiate individuals 
who have received many and few socio- 


metric choices. What, for instance, is the 
use made of the diverse channels of com- 
munication by the sociometric stars — 
by those receiving many choices? How 
does it differ from the use made of these 
channels by their less popular colleagues? 
A second use of the sociometric data will 
be to ask what difference it makes with 
which doctors a given doctor is asso- 
ciated, rather than how many name him, 
say, as a friend. For example, is a doctor 
more ready to adopt a new drug if he 
has friends who have already adopted it? 

The Channels of Influence 

Each respondent was asked how he 
had learned about two of the drugs he 
had recently adopted. Table 1 cross- 
tabulates the replies with the popularity 
of the doctor among his colleagues. An 
interesting pattern emerges. Journal 
reading plays a much larger role in the 
drug adoptions of doctors who receive 
one or more designations than among 
the isolates. This conforms to the hy- 
pothesis of the “two-step flow of com- 
munications,” which states, in essence, 
that messages originating outside of the 
individual’s face-to-face group do not 
impinge on him directly, but are medi- 
ated by a few members of his group, who 
expose themselves to messages from the 
outside world more than their confreres. 

The source of this hypothesis is in 
mass-media research, where it has been 
found that opinion leaders are in closer 
contact with the mass media than their 
followers. But doctors can keep in touch 
with the outside world in other ways 
than through the printed media — e.g., by 
attendance at medical meetings in other 
cities. The two-step flow hypothesis, 
therefore, leads one to expect that out- 
of-town meetings as well as journals 
would be more important in the decisions 
of the most popular drug-discussion part- 
ners than in those of their less popular 
colleagues. Table 1 bears out this ex- 
pectation: only those who receive three 
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TABLE 1 

Drug-tale; Choices and Channels Employed in Decisions on Two 
Recent Drug Adoptions 



Drug- 

-talk choices received (by percentage) 


None 

One, two 

Three or more 

Mail and periodicals from drug houses 

30 

18 

21 

Journal articles 

10 

39 

32 

Detail men (salesmen) 

40 

25 

21 

Colleagues 

15 

15 

16 

Meetings 

0 

0 

11 

Other channels 

5 

3 

0 

(No. of channels) 

(20) 

(34) 

(19) 


The percentages are based on the total number of channels mentioned, which exceeds the number 
of doctors in each category, since many doctors reported on two decisions, and the average number 
of channels per decision was 1.88. 


choices or more report that what they 
learned at meetings entered into their 
decisions. It would seem that the star 
does indeed serve as a relay: he incor- 
porates what he has learned at the meet- 
ings into his own decisions and, it may 
be assumed, into his conversations with 
others. 

The drug decisions of the sociometric 
isolate, by contrast, are marked by 
heavier reliance on commercial sources — 
direct-mail advertising from the phar- 
maceutical companies and the ‘‘detail 
man’’ as the drug house representative 
is called. These sources, to be sure, also 
come from out of town. What differen- 
tiates them from journals and meetings 
is that, being commercial sources, they 
carry less prestige, and that it requires 
less effort to keep up with them. Evi- 
dently the two-step flow hypothesis does 
not apply to all channels from the out- 
side world. Some of the channels do 
impinge on most members of their in- 
tended audiences directly and are not 
disproportionately utilized by the opinion 
leaders. 

Incidentally, the differential impor- 
tance which the detail man has for the 
social isolate is not limited to his role 
as a purveyor of information about new 


medicines. Two of the four doctors who 
received no friendship choices volun- 
teered the information that they very 
often talked with the detail man on sub- 
jects other than drugs: “Wedl get off 
the track sometimes on economics, 
politics, family affairs,” said one. An- 
other relatively isolated doctor com- 
mented on the detail men as follows: 

They are helpful — they know all the doctors 
in the communities around here and give 
you all the dirt and gossip and incidental 
news about what is going on amongst the 
doctors in this community. 

This pharmaceutical salesman evidently 
serves as a near-professional companion 
for men who are relatively cut off from 
informal contacts with other physicians. 

A final observation from Table 1 yields 
a surprise. The classic model of the two- 
step flow of communication provides 
that it is the rank-and-file members who 
are influenced by the opinion leaders, 
while the latter are influenced by the 
mass media. But in Table 1 “colleagues” 
are mentioned exactly as frequentty by 
opinion leaders as by the rest. The most 
likely explanation is that the opinion 
leaders may themselves turn to col- 
leagues of even higher status, and that 
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Use oe Channels oe Communication in Decisions Regarding Acute and 

Chronic Conditions 



Percent of total channels mentioned 


Acute conditions 

Chronic conditions 

Mail and periodicals from drug houses 

23 

17 

Articles in journals 

26 

27 

Detail men 

33 

27 

Colleagues 

7 

22 

Meetings 

0 

5 

Other channels 

10 

2 

(No. of channels) 

(30) 

(41) 


The percentages are based on the total number of channels mentioned, which exceeds the number 
of doctors in each category, since many doctors reported on two decisions, and the average number of 
channels per decision was 1.88. 


it may take three or four steps, perhaps 
rather than two, before a level of leader- 
ship is reached where dependence on 
personal contacts is markedly decreased.^ 

Revision of the model to allow for 
multistep flow of communications would 
thus seem in order. A second revision has 
already been pointed out: messages from 
the outside world need not come through 
the printed word or other mass media. 
In the case of physicians, we have seen 
that attendance at society meetings may 
take over this function. As the multistep 
flow hypothesis is applied to still other 
publics, it may be found that the opinion 
leader can keep in touch with relevant 
parts of the outside world in still other 
ways. Finally, the model may not apply 
to channels of low prestige and unusually 
easy accessibility. 

One more finding, still tentative, re- 
garding the channels of information used 
in recent drug decisions is especially 
worthy of attention. IMedical problems 
differ widely in the degree to which their 
answers are well-structured and generally 
established. Table 1 includes the reports 
of doctors concerning their adoptions of 
a variety of different drugs. We can, 


however, divide these into two broad 
classes: one class of drugs is applicable 
to certain acute conditions which call for 
immediate action and present a very 
small number of alternate methods of 
treatment; success or failure is visible in 
a day or two. The other class of drugs is 
applicable to chronic conditions where 
many dozens of treatments compete, and 
the effectiveness of therapy is very diffi- 
cult to gauge. We find that colleagues 
constitute only seven percent of the 
channels reported as leading up to the 
adoption of a drug for the acute condi- 
tions but represent 22 percent of the 
channels concerned with the chronic 
diseases. In other words, the role of 
colleagues increases substantially in the 
relatively more ambiguous situation (see 
Table 2). In a sense, this recalls the 
studies of suggestion and influence by 
Sherif and others: the role of personal 
influence is more important in the rela- 
tively more unstructured situation. 

The Social Network and the 

Diffusion of Drug Adoptions 

To explore further the workings of per- 
son-to-person relations in this realm, we 


® Regarding the relatively low over-all frequency of mentions of “colleagues” in Table 1, see 
note 12 below. 
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TABLE 3 

Date of First Prescription of a Specified New Dreg by Each Doctor 

No prescriptions before J uly i: 
Drs. 7 , p, 10, 20, 22, 2 S 


Drs. 

2 

5 

6 




8 



Drs. 



19 



25 

Dr. Dr. 

Dr. 

33 

Dr. Dr. 

Dr. Dr. 

26 

31 12 

1 

34 

17 30 

.. ! 

18 23 

I 

27 

December 

January 

February 

1 

March 

1 

April 

May 


1953 


1954 


June 


*** Each doctor is represented by liis identifying number. Doctors following specialties not usually 
prescribing drugs through commercial pharmacies are omitted. 


shall now turn from correlates of the 
number of sociometric designations re- 
ceived to the question, 'AVhat difference 
does it make to which clique you belong?” 
Age, ethnicity, religion, father’s occupa- 
tion, and pursuing a specialty practice 
were all found to be correlated with 
clique membership. The existence of 
these background correlations lends some 
feel of reality to the division into cliques 
which the sociometric data indicated.^ In 
order to relate the social network to the 
adoption of a new item of behavior, the 
local pharmacists were asked to search 
their files for the first prescription writ- 
ten by each of the interviewed doctors 
for a certain drug which had come on 
the market a few months before. Table 3 
is a presentation of the chronological 
order in which doctors in the sample 
adopted the drug. (Surgeons and other 
specialists not normally prescribing drugs 
through pharmacies are excluded from 
this table.) Intervals on the table corre- 
spond roughly to the time intervals in- 
volved. 


Our original intention was simply la 
correlate early or late use of the new 
drug with characteristics of individual 
doctors. But after Table 3 was drawn 
up, we were intrigued by the strange 
alternation of slow periods and spurts 
which it shows: first, three pioneers adopt 
the new drug at three- week intervals. 
Then, suddenly, during a period of only 
eleven days in February seven doctors 
start writing prescriptions for the new 
drug. During the next three months, only 
four doctors start prescribing the drug, 
at widely spaced intervals. Then, again, 
three doctors initiate use of the drug 
within a period of only five days in mid- 
May. No further doctors appear on the 
table after this, although our data are 
complete for an additional month and a 
half. There thus remain six doctors who 
either do not prescribe the drug at all, 
or do so only at an unknown time very 
much later than any of their colleagues.^® 
How is this alternation of slow and 
fast periods to be accounted for? One 
possibility is, of course, that the fast 


® Our findings fit very well with Oswald Hall’s much more extensive study of interpersonal rela- 
tions in a New England medical community considerably larger than the one under discussion here. 
See “The Informal Organization of the Medical Profession,” Canadian J. Eco. dr Folit. Sci., 1946, 
XII, No. 1. 

Data collected elsewhere subsequent to the termination of this survey make it likely that most 
of these “diehards” did at least try out the new drug some time during 1954. 
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Legend 

First prescribed the drug: 

O before 1/15/54 (“pioneer — 
first slow period’’)- 
% 2/2 — 2/11 (“first spurt”). 

© 3/4 — 4/16 (“second slow 
period”). 

O S/ 14 — 5/18 (“ second spurt ”) . 
A follows speciality rarely pre- 
— — — scribing drugs through phar- 

macy. 

• not in above specialities; no 
prescription through 6/30/54. 

Fig. 2. Sociogram illustrating the epidemiology of doctors’ drug prescriptions. 


periods are those when there is more 
need for this particular drug in the com- 
munity — times of epidemics, for in- 
stance. However, the slow and fast 
periods do not coincide with the known 
seasonal variations in the incidence of 
diseases for which this drug is indicated. 
A second possible explanation for the al- 
ternation of slow and fast periods is that 
the two fast periods correspond to two 
sales campaigns that may have been 
carried on by the pharmaceutical com- 
panies involved. This may be the case 
but fails to explain why certain doctors 
responded to the first campaign, while 
others did not. 


The third possibility is that the alter- 
nations can be accounted for by social 
relations. During the initial slow period 
a few hardy individuals try out the new 
product — perhaps watched with interest 
by their more conservative colleagues. 
Each spurt then represents the almost 
simultaneous adoption of the drug by a 
well-integrated group of physicians. This 
hypothesis, unlike the other two, would 
not only explain why spurts occur at all 
but also why it is the particular doctors 
who participate in each spurt that act 
in unison — e.g., why Drs. A, B,C, and D 
act simultaneously, but not Drs. Z>, E, 
and F. 
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We therefore decided to bring together 
the data on first prescription dates with 
the data on social groupings. The result 
is the sociogram in Figure 2 which is 
identical with Figure 1 but adds informa- 
tion on the date of each doctor’s first 
prescription for the new drug. Different 
shadings denote the time periods during 
which each doctor first prescribed it. 
Triangles indicate doctors following spe- 
cialties not normally prescribing drugs 
through pharmacies. Solid circles indi- 
cate other doctors who did not prescribe 
the drug at all during the period covered 
by the survey. Let us now trace the flow 
of the innovation through this map of 
friendships among the physicians. Two 
questions will occupy us as we do so: 
(a) are doctors who adopt the drug on 
successive dates in contact with one 
another? (b) is each spurt of adoptions 
located within one of the cliques? 

1. Initial Slow Period. The first three 
doctors are symbolized by blank circles. 
Their initial prescriptions took place on 
December 1, December 22, and Janu- 
ary 10. 

2. First Spurt. Seven physicians repre- 
sented by single hatched circles adopted 
the drug between February 1 and 11. 
Four of them are in direct contact with 
a pioneer (i.e., a blank circle), and the 
remaining three have second-order con- 
tact with a pioneer. 

At the end of this February spurt, 
three out of four doctors in clique C have 
used the drug; so have six out of eight 
doctors in clique A\ but not a single 
member of clique B. (Surgeons and other 
nonprescribing specialists are excluded.) 
Even more striking than this contrast 
between the proportions of each clique 
who have used the drug by February 11 
is another fact. One might think that the 
remainder of cliques A and C would fol- 
low suit after some lag — perhaps two or 
three weeks later. But in fact only one of 
them ever filed a prescription for the new 
drug with the pharmacies reporting to 
us throughout the period covered — i.e., 


through the end of June. In other words, 
after the first pioneering period and the 
February spurt, only real diehards still 
hold out in cliques A and C. 

3. Second Slow Period. Several more 
doctors (recorded as cross-hatched cir- 
cles) adopt the drug during the next few 
weeks; their dates are widely dispersed 
over a long period of time (IMarch 4, 
jMarch 29, April 9, and April 16). 

4. Second Spurt. Then suddenly, be- 
tween IMay 14 and 18, three doctors in 
clique B, represented by dotted circles, 
prescribe the drug leaving only two doc- 
tors as nonprescribers in clique B. Again, 
these two are not merely a little behind 
their colleagues, but they are ^Miehards,” 
having no prescriptions for the new drug 
on record throughout the period covered 
by our survey. 

We have now traced the sequence of 
prescriptions of a new drug through our 
map of friendships among the doctors in 
this city, much as doctors themselves do 
when they trace the ^‘epidemiology” of 
an infectious disease on the map of a 
city. What we have seen can be sum- 
marized in three propositions: 

1. That half or more of the members of 
each clique who are ever to adopt the drug 
do so within a few days of one another. 

2. That for each of the three cliques, 
it is possible to state a cut-off date such 
that those members who have not 
adopted the drug by that date do not 
adopt it at ail during the survey period. 
Only one respondent deviates from this 
generalization. 

3. That no one (except the three 
pioneers) adopts the drug unless he has 
a direct sociometric contact with a doc- 
tor who adopted it before him. Three 
respondents deviate from this generaliza- 
tion, and it is therefore restated as fol- 
lows: that drug adoptions on any par- 
ticular date are more frequent among 
doctors who are in direct sociometric 
contact with others who have already 
adopted the drug, than among doctors 
who lack such contact. 



TABLE 4 

Cliques and Spurts of Drug Adoptions 


Clique 

Cut- 

off 

date 

Total 

adop- 

tions 

Adop- 
tions 
prior to 
spurt 

Adoptions 
during spurt 

Adoptions after cut-off date 
(deviations) 

Non- 

adop- 

tions 

N 

Percent 

N 

Total adop- 
tions 
(percent) 

Possible 

deviations 

(percent) 

A 

2/10 

6 

2 

4 

67 







3 

B 

S/18 

4 

1 

3 

75 

— 

— 

— 

2 

C 

2/11 

4 

1 

2 

50 

1 

25 

50 

— 

All cliques 

14 

4 

9 

64 

1 

7 

14 

5 

Neutrals 

3 







1 

Total 


17 







6 


* Spurt’’ is defined as tlie seven days ending with the cut-off date. Doctors following specialties 
not normally prescribing drugs through pharmacies are excluded from Table 4. 


TABLE 5 

Adoptions of the New Drug among Doctors Who, on the Day the Adoption 
Occurred, Were and Were Not in Direct Sociometric Contact with 
Another Doctor Who Had already Adopted It * 


No. of doctors who, on date indicated, had not yet adopted new drug and: 


Date 

Were in contact and 

Adopted Did not Total 

adopt 

Were not in contact and 
Adopted Did not Total 

adopt 

Grand 

total 

Feb. 1 

0 

6 

6 

1 

7 

8 

14 

Feb. 5 

2 

5 

7 

0 

6 

6 

13 

Feb. 6 

1 

6 

7 

0 

4 

4 

11 

Feb. 10 

1 

5 

6 

1 

3 

4 

10 

Feb. 11 

1 

4 

5 

0 

3 

3 

8 

Mar. 4 

0 

4 

4 

1 

2 

3 

7 

Mar. 29 

1 

3 

4 

0 

2 

2 

6 

Apr. 6 

1 

2 

3 

0 

2 

2 

5 

Apr. 16 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

4 

May 14 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

3 

May 18 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

After 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 


(N = 11) 

(N = 31) 
p = .22 

(N = 49) 

(N = 3) 

(N = 31) 
p = .09 

(N = 34) 



*** Doctors who never adopted the drug during the period covered by the survey, as well as doctors 
following specialties not normally prescribing drugs through pharmacies, are excluded from Table 5, 
as are the three earliest adopters. The results are not substantially altered when the length of the 
intervals between the dates is taken into account and the three earliest adopters are added. 
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Tables 4 and 5 constitute quantitative 
expressions of the empirical deviations 
from these three propositions. Table 4 
shows no deviations from the first propo- 
sition. It also shows that the one doctor 
who actually deviated from the second 
proposition and prescribed the drug after 
the cut-off date for his clique constitutes 
but 14 percent of the deviations that 
could have occurred. Table 5 tabulates 
the deviations from the third proposi- 
tion. It was necessary to compute sepa- 
rately for each date on which an adop- 
tion occurred the number of eligible 
doctors who had not already adopted the 
new drug but were in contact with others 
who had, and the number of similar doc- 
tors lacking such contact. Summing for 
all the dates, we find 49 contact situa- 
tions and 34 noncontact situations. Each 
of these could have led to an adoption 
on the date involved. Actually, 22 per- 
cent of the contact situations and only 
9 percent of the noncontact situations 
eventuated in a drug adoption. The cor- 
responding percentages for the case of 
complete dependence of contacts and 
adoptions would be 29 percent and zero 
percent; for complete independence, 17 
percent and 17 percent.^^ 

We therefore feel justified in proposing 
that the spread of this innovation in the 
medical community flows through social 
channels, and that each of the spurts of 
adoptions in middle February and mid- 


dle i\Iay does indeed represent the simul- 
taneous adoption of the drug by a 
socially close-knit group of physicians. 
There are a variety of ways in which such 
simultaneous decisions may be reached: 
(4) perhaps a decision, once reached by 
one member of a clique, is easily accepted 
by his associates who trust his judgment; 

(2) perhaps members of the same clique 
share norms of reliability and criteria of 
judgment to such an extent that what- 
ever is convincing to one member is 
likely to be equally appealing to the rest; 

(3) perhaps each group shares exposure 
to channels, so that the}^ are homogene- 
ous as to stimuli received; (4) perhaps 
they even look at a case in the hospital 
together and are apprised on such an 
occasion of the success of a new treat- 
ment. [The occurrence of two sales cam- 
paigns for the new drug, which was 
mentioned as a possibility, would be 
compatible with items (2) or (3).] What- 
ever the process by which a group of 
doctors reaches such a near- simultaneous 
decision, it would be followed by a slow 
period of sporadic adoptions by doctors 
in other groups until some event — per- 
haps endorsement by a respected leader 
— triggers off a new spurt of adoptions 
in one of these other groups. In each 
group certain ‘^diehards’’ would be left 
over, wLo cannot be convinced of the 
usefulness of the new drug.^^ 

What sort of doctors are the three 


In the case of Propositions 1 and 2 (Table 4), we have not, so far, been able to determine the 
chance-expected values for the case of “complete independence.” Reflection on what would con- 
stitute a “chance” model from which empirical deviations in the direction of satisfying our hypothe- 
ses could be measured suggests that these hypotheses imply deviation from “independence” in 
some or all of at least three different ways* (1) That the community- wide distribution of adoptions 
over time deviates from the chance-expected distribution over time. (It is an open question what 
the proper model for the chance-expected distribution should be.) (2) That the clique-specific dis- 
tribution curves of adoptions over time have their peaks and other characteristic features at differ- 
ent points along the time-continuum. (3) That all the clique-specific curves of adoptions over time 
have a similar shape, which approximates some one hypothesized characteristic shape (e.g,, that 
corresponding to a “spurt”). 

Only the first of these four mechanisms by which groups may reach simultaneous decisions 
requires “personal influence” in the strict sense of the term. In the doctors’ own accounts of the 
channels of information and influence which went into the making of a drug decision, it may be 
recalled (Table 1), colleagues constitute only 16 percent of the channels mentioned. (They are 
mentioned in 30 percent of the accounts, but most accounts contain more than one channel) This 
is much less often than personal influence is usually mentioned in interviews on marketing or similar 
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pioneers who prescribed the new drug as 
early as December and January? Con- 
trary to our expectations, they are 
neither outstanding specialists, nor out- 
standing leaders by any available cri- 
terion, nor in possession of an unusual 
degree of access to outside information. 
By contrast, the outstanding sociometric 
stars in our sample are predominantly 
late-comers in the adoption of the 
drug. 

This inverse correlation between early 
prescription for the new drug and leader- 
ship is surprising, and one is tempted to 
conjecture as to the process that might 
be at work if the finding is a reliable one. 
It would almost seem as if each clique 
had its early experimenters or “advance 
scouts,” who were willing to try out an 
innovation before any of their local col- 
leagues. In each clique, the sociometric 
stars are among the last to adopt the 
drug; but when they finally do, all the 
other members except the real diehards 
fall in line immediately. This would ac- 
count for the sudden final spurts of 
adoptions which we have observed. We 
must caution, however, that the relia- 
bility of this finding is in doubt. Our 
later midwestern data show a direct 
leadership-innovation correlation. We 
do not know whether this is due to a true 
regional difference or to error in one of 
the sets of data. It is noteworthy that 
the study of the diffusion and accept- 
ance of new farm practices has given rise 
to equally contradictory findings con- 
cerning the extent of overlap between 


innovators and influentials. Eugene Wil- 
kening^s North Carolina study finds little 
overlap; Herbert Lionberger’s Missouri 
study finds considerable overlap. A re- 
cent study by Marsh and Coleman 
implies a possible basis for reconcilia- 
tion: in a “low-adoption” neighborhood 
— that is, where the neighborhood norm 
is conservative with respect to farm in- 
novations — the leaders or influentials 
did not have significantly higher adop- 
tion rates than nonleaders; in “high 
adoption” areas, however, the leaders 
were far ahead. 

In summary, we have found that the 
bringing together of independently es- 
tablished information on social relation- 
ships, on innovating behavior, and on 
the use of channels of information in 
decision-making supports the hypotheses 
of the role played by face-to-face con- 
tacts in mediating innovations from the 
world outside. 

We have seen that the notions of the 
importance of interpersonal relations are 
applicable to a case of decision-making 
among specialists concerning matters 
based on scientific findings where well- 
recognized expert sources of knowledge 
exist. This, we noted, is particularly the 
case when decisions are required for 
relatively ambiguous situations. 

Finally, we have found it necessary to 
propose amendments for the model of 
the two-step flow of communications : by 
considering the possibility of multistep 
rather than two-step flow; by noting 
that sources other than printed publica- 


dedsions, and also much less than would seem to correspond to the indications just reported, that 
the spread of this innovation flows through social channels. Two explanations of the low frequency 
of mentions of colleagues in the doctors^ own accounts are possible: (1) that the doctors’ reports 
understate the extent to which their colleagues actually have a part in their decisions; (2) that per- 
sonal influence actually is lower in these drug decisions than in ordinary consumer products decisions, 
and that the congruence of social relations and drug adoptions reported in this section is not achieved 
by direct personal influence, but through one of the other three mechanisms suggested above. 

See E. A. Wilkening, “Informal Leaders and Innovators in Farm Practices,” Rural SocioL, 
1952, XVII, 272-275; H F. Lionberger, “Some Characteristics of Farm Operators Sought as Sources 
of Farm Information in a Missouri Community,” Rural Social,, 1953, XVIII, 327-338; C. P. Marsh 
and A. L. Coleman, “ Farmers’ Practice Adoption Rates in Relation to Adoption Rates of Leaders,” 
Rtiral Social., 1954, XIX, 180-181. These three studies are excellent representatives of a research 
tradition of the greatest importance for students of communication. 
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tions may be the channels to the outside 
world maintained by the opinion lead- 
ers; by noting that the model may not 
apply to channels of low prestige and un- 
usually easy accessibility; and by dif- 


ferentiating various kinds of leadership, 
especially by emphasizing the differen- 
tial roles of the innovator or pioneer on 
the one hand and the opinion leader or 
arbiter on the other. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF CERTAIN COMMUNICATION 
PATTERNS ON GROUP PERFORMANCE By Harold J. 

Leavitt 


Introduction 

Cooperative action by a group of indi- 
viduals having a common objective 
requires, as a necessary condition, a 
certain minimum of communication. This 
does not mean that all the individuals 
must be able to communicate with one 
another. It is enough, in some cases, if 
they are each touched by some part of a 
network of communication which also 
touches each of the others at some point. 
The ways in which the members of a 
group may be linked together by such a 
network of communication are numerous; 
very possibly only a few of the many 
ways have any usefulness in terms of 
effective performance. Which of all feasi- 
ble patterns are ^^good^’ patterns from 
this point of view? Will different patterns 
give different results in the performance 
of group tasks? 

In a free group, the kind of network 
that evolves may be determined by a 
multitude of variables. The job to be 
done by the group may be a determinant, 
or the particular abilities or social ranks 
of the group members or other cultural 
factors may be involved. 

Even in a group in which some parent 


organization defines the network of com- 
munication, as in most military or indus- 
trial situations, the networks themselves 
may differ along a variety of dimensions. 
There may be differences in number of 
connections, in the symmetry of the 
pattern of connections, in “channel 
capacity’’ (how much and what kind of 
information), and in many other ways. 

It was the purpose of this investigation 
to explore experimentally the relation- 
ship between the behavior of small groups 
and the patterns of communication in 
which the groups operate. It was our 
further purpose to consider the psycho- 
logical conditions that are imposed on 
group members by various communica- 
tion patterns, and the effects of these 
conditions on the organization and the 
behavior of its members. We tried to do 
this for small groups of a constant size, 
using two-way written communication 
and a task that required the simple col- 
lection of information. 

Some Characteristics of Communica- 
tion Structures. The stimulus for this 
research lies primarily in the work of 
Bavelas,^ who considered the problem of 
defining some of the dimensions of group 
structures. In his study, the structures 


From The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology^ 1951, XL VI, 38-50. Reprinted by permission of 
the author and of the American Psychological Association, Inc. The stimulus for this research derives 
from the work and the thinking of Professor Alex Bavelas. 


^ A. Bavelas, “A Mathematical Model for Group Structures,’" Appl. Ajithrop.j 1948, VII, 16-30. 
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analyzed consist of cells connected to one 
another. If we make persons analogous 
to cells’’ and communication channels 
analogous to ^‘connections/’ we find that 
some of the dimensions that Bavelas 
defines are directly applicable to the 
description of communication patterns. 
Thus, one way in which communication 
patterns vary can be described by the 
sum of the neighbors that each individual 
member has, neighbors being defined as 
individuals to whom a member has com- 
municative access. So, too, the concept 
of centrality^ as defined by Bavelas, is of 
value in describing differences within and 
between structures. The.aiiost central 
position in a pattern is the position clos- 
est to all other positions. Distance is 
measured by number of communicative 
finks which must be utilized to get, by 
the shortest route, from one position to 
another. 

Bavelas also introduced a sum of neigh- 
bors measure — sum of neighbors being a 
summation, for the entire pattern, of 
the number of positions one link away 
from each position. Similarly, sum of 
distances is the summation, for all posi- 
tions, of the shortest distances (in finks) 
from every position to every other one. 

Unfortunately, these dimensions we 
have mentioned do not in themselves 
uniquely define a pattern of communica- 
tion. What defines a pattern is the way 
the cells are connected, regardless of how 
they are represented on paper. In essence, 
our criterion is this: if two patterns can- 
not be ^‘bent” into the same shape with- 
out breaking a fink, they are different 
patterns. A more precise definition of 
unique patterns would require the use of 
complex topological concepts. 

Some Operational Characteristics of 
Communication Patterns. Consider the 
pattern depicted as A in Figure 1. If at 
each dot or cell (lettered a, b, etc.) we 
place a person; if each fink (fine between 
dots) represents a two-way channel for 
written communications; and if we assign 
to the five participants a task requiring 


that every member get an answer to a 
problem which can be solved only by 
pooling segments of information origi- 
nally held separatel}^ b}'" each member, 
then it is possible a priori to consider the 
ways in which the problem can be solved. 

Pattern flexibility. First we note that 
the subjects (N^) need not always use all 
the channels potentially available to 
them in order to reach an adequate solu- 
tion of the problem. Although pattern A 
(Fig. 1) contains potentially seven links 
or channels of communication, it can be 
solved as follows with three of the seven 
channels ignored: 

Step 1 : a and e each send their separate 
items of information to b and d re- 
spectively. 

Step 2: b and d each send their separate 
items of information, along with 
those from a and h respectively, to c. 
Step 3: c organizes all the items of informa- 
tion, arrives at an answer, and sends 
the answer to h and then to d. 

Step 4: b and d then send the answer to a 
and e respectively. 

The use of these particular four channels 
yields pattern C (Fig. 1). The original 
seven-fink pattern (A) can be used as a 
four-link pattern in various ways. For 
instance, each of the four Ss diagram- 
matically labeled c,b, a, and e might send 
his item of information to d who would 
organize the items, arrive at the answer, 
and send it back to each respectively. 
Use of these particular four channels 
would yield the pattern B in Figure 1. 
The problem could also be solved by the 
Ss using five, six, or all of the seven 
potential channels. 

Operational flexibility. Secondly, with 
the specification that a given number of 
finks be used, any pattern can be oper- 
rated in a variety of ways. Thus the 
pattern D (Fig. 1), which has no pattern 
flexibility, can be used as shown in D~l, 
with information fumieled in to C and 
the answer sent out from C. It is also 
possible to use it, as in D-2, with E as 
the key position; or as in D-3. These are 
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D-2 D-S 

Fig. 1. Communication patterns (see text). 


operational differences that can be 
characterized in terms of the roles taken 
by the various positions. Thus in D-1, C 
is the decision-making position. In D-2, 
it is E or A. Some patterns can be 
operated with two or three decision- 
makers. 

The Definition of Maximum Theoreti- 
cal Efhciency. Before going further it 
may be helpful to state the task used in 
this research. To each 5, labeled by color 
(see Fig. 2), was given a card on which 
there appeared a set of five (out of six 
possible) symbols. Each S’s card was 
different from all the others in that the 
symbol lacking, the sixth one, was a 
different symbol in each case. 

Thus, in any set of five cards there was 
only one symbol in common. The prob- 


lem was for every member to find the 
common symbol. To accomplish this each 
member was allowed to communicate, by 
means of written messages, with those 
other members of the group to whom 
he had an open channel (a link in our 
diagrams). Every separate written com- 
munication from one S (.4) to another 
(B) was considered one message. An -5 
who had discovered the answer was al- 
lowed to pass the answer along. 

Minimum number of communications. 
For any pattern of n Ss, the minimum 
number of communications, C, is given 
by C = 2{n - 1). 

Theoretically, then, with number of 
messages as the sole criterion, any pattern 
of n Ss is as efficient as any other w-sized 
pattern. 
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The minimum time required for sohdion. 
If we assume ‘^standard” 5s, all of whom 
work, think, and write at the same speed, 
it is possible to calculate the limit set by 
the communication pattern on the speed 
with which the problem can be solved. 
Toward this end, we can arbitrarily de- 
fine a time unit as the time required to 
complete any message, from its inception 
by any 5 to its reception by any other. 

For any n not a power of 2 and with 
unrestricted linkage, when 2^ < n < 
and x is a power of 2, + 1 equals the 

minimum possible time units for solu- 
tion of the problem. Thus, for a five-man 
group we have 2"^ < 5 < 2*+^ becoming 
2^ < 5 < 2^, and + 1 = 3 time units. 
No five-man pattern can be done in less 
than three time units, although several 
require more than three time units. 
When n is an even power of 2, the formula 
2^ = n holds, and x = minimum time.- 

It will be noted that, although some 
patterns require fewer time units than 
others, they may also require more 
message {7n) units. This phenomenon, 
effectively the generalization that it 
requires increased messages to save time 
units, holds for all the patterns we have 
examined. It is, however, true that cer- 
tain patterns requiring different times 
can be solved in the same number of 
message units. 

Some Possible Effects of Various Pat- 
terns on the Performance of Individuals. 
There are two general kinds of reasons 
which dictate against our theoretically 
perfect performance from real people. 
The first of these is the obvious one that 
people are not standardized. There are 
also the forces set up by the patterns 
themselves to be considered. The prob- 
lem becomes one of analyzing the forces 
operating on an individual in any particu- 


lar position in a communication pattern 
and then predicting how the effects of 
these forces will be translated into be- 
havior. 

It is our belief that the primary source 
of differential forces will be centrality. 
Centrality will be the chief (though per- 
haps not the sole) determinant of be- 
havioral differences because centrality 
reflects the extent to which one position 
is strategically located relative to other 
positions in the pattern. 

Our selection of centrality derives from 
the belief that availability of information 
necessary for the solution of the problem 
will be of prime importance in affecting 
one’s behavior. Centrality is a measure 
of one’s closeness to all other group 
members and, hence, is a measure of the 
availability of the information necessary 
for solving the problem. 

Availability of information should 
affect behavior, in turn, by determining 
one’s role in the group. An individual who 
can rapidly collect information should 
see himself and be seen by others in a 
different way from an individual to whom 
vital information is not accessible. Such 
roles should be different in the extent to 
which they permit independence of ac- 
tion, in the responsibility they entail, and 
in the monotony they impose. Finally, 
differences in independence, in responsi- 
bility, and in monotony should affect the 
speed, the accuracy, the aggressiveness, 
and the flexibility of behavior. 

Method 

The Problem to Be Solved. We have 
already described the task to be given 
our Ss — a task of discovering the single 
common symbol from among several 
symbols. When all fim men indicated 
that they knew the common symbol, a 


^ This is an empirical generalization derived chiefly from an analysis of a four-man square pattern. 
In such a pattern, ^ and and C and D may swap information in one time unit. Then A and C, 
and B and D may swap in two time units to yield a complete solution. For an eight-man ladder pattern 
the same simultaneous swapping process yields a minimum time. For the intervening n’s, at least 
‘‘part” of a time unit is required, in addition to the minimum time for the four-man pattern. A 
detailed account of tins analysis may be found in a paper, as yet unpublished, by J. P. Macy, Jr. 
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trial was ended. Another set of cards, with 
another common symbol, was then given 
to the Ssy and another trial was begun. 

Each group of Ss was given 15 consecu- 
tive trials. The composition of the stand- 
ard sets of cards, used for all groups, is 
indicated in Figure 2, which shows the 
symbol not on each person’s card for each 
trial. By referring this missing symbol to 
the set of six symbols at the top, the 
reader may reconstruct the symbols 
actually on each man’s card. The com- 
mon symbol (the right answer) is also 
shown in Figure 2. 

The Apparatus. The Ss were seated 
around a circular table (Fig. 3) so that 
each was separated from the next by a 
vertical partition from the center to six 
inches beyond the table’s edge. The parti- 
tions had slots permitting subjects to 
push written message cards to the men 
on either side of them. 

To allow for communication to the 
other men in the group, a five-layered 
pentagonal box was built and placed at 
the center of the table. The box was 
placed so that the partitions just touched 
each of the five points of the pentagon. 
Each of the five resulting wedge-shaped 


work spaces was then painted a different 
color. The Ss were supplied with blank 
message cards whose colors matched that 
of their work spaces. Any message sent 
from a booth had to be on a card of the 
booth’s color. On the left wall of each 
partition, 16 large symbol cards, repre- 
senting 16 trials, were hung in loose-leaf 
fashion. The cards were placed in order 
with numbered backs to S. At the start- 
ing signal, 5 could puli down the first 
card and go to work- 
in addition, each work space was pro- 
vided with a board in which were 
mounted six switches. Above each switch 
appeared one of the six symbols. When 5 
got an answer to the problem, he was to 
throw the proper switch, which would 
turn on an appropriate light on a master 
board of 30 lights in the observer’s room. 
Wffien five lights (whether or not they 
were under the correct symbol), repre- 
senting five different Ss, were lit, the 
obser\7er called a halt to the trial. The 
observer could tell by a glance at the 
light panel whether {a) five different Ss 
had thrown their switches, (6) whether 
all five had decided on the same answer, 
and (c) whether the answer decided on 
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Fig. 4. The experimental patterns. 


was right or wrong. The same detailed 
instructions were given to all Ss, 

A preliminary series of four problems, 
in which each 5 was given all the informa- 
tion required for solution, was used. This 
was done to note the extent of differences 
among Ss in the time required to solve 
such problems. 

The Procedure. One hundred male un- 
dergraduates of M.I.T.,'"^ drawn from 
various classes at the Institute, served as 
Ss for these experiments. These 100 were 
split up into 20 groups of five men each. 
These 20 groups were then further sub- 
divided so that five groups could be 
tested on each of four experimental 
patterns. 

Each group was given 15 consecutive 
trials on one pattern, a process which 
required one session of about fifty 
minutes. These were not used again. 
The order in which we used our patterns 


was also randomized. Just in case the 
color or geographical position of one’s 
work space might affect one’s behavior, 
we shifted positions for each new group. 
After a group had completed its 15 trials, 
and before members were permitted to 
talk with one another, each member was 
asked to fill out a questionnaire. 

The Patterns Selected. The four five- 
man patterns selected for this research 
are shown in Figure 4. 

These four patterns represented ex- 
tremes in centrality (as in the circle vs. 
the wheel), as well as considerable differ- 
ences in other characteristics (Table 1). 

Results 

The data which have been accumu- 
lated are broken down in the pages that 
follow into (a) a comparison of total 
patterns and (b) a comparison of posi- 
tions within patterns. 


TABLE 1 

Characteristics oe the Experimental Patterns 


Pattern 

No. of 
links 

Most 

central 

position 

Sum of 
neighbors 

Sum of 
distances 

Min. 

time 

units 

Min. 

messages 

Chain 

4 

C (6.7) 

8 

40 

5 (Sm) 

8 (St) 

Y 

4 

C (7.2) 

8 

36 

4 (8w) 

8 (40 

Wheel 

4 

C (8.0) 

8 : 

32 

5 (Sm) 

8 (50 

Circle ...... 

5 

AU (5.0) 

10 1 

30 

1 

3 (14m) 

8 (50 


3 Data on female graduate students are being gathered at M.I.T. by Smith and Bavelas, and the 
indications are that their behavior differs in some ways from the behavior of our male Ss. 
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Fig. 5. Median group times per trial. 


A. Differences among Patterns 

It was possible to reconstruct a picture 
of the operational methods actually used 
by means of: (a) direct observation, 
{b) postexperimental analysis of mes- 
sages, and (c) postexperimental talks 
with Ss. 

The wheel operated in the same way 
in all five cases. The peripheral men 
funneled information to the center where 
an answer decision was made and the 
answer sent out. This organization had 
usually evolved by the fourth or fifth 
trial and remained in use throughout. 

The Y operated so as to give the most 
central position, C (see Fig. 4 and Table 
1), complete decision-making authority. 
The next-most-central position, D (see 
Fig. 4), served only as a transmitter of 
information and of answers. In at least 
one case, C transmitted answers first to A 
and B and only then to D, Organization 
for the Y evolved a little more slowly 
than for the wheel, but, once achieved, 
it was just as stable. 

In the chain information was usually 


funneled in from both ends to C, whence 
the answer was sent out in both direc- 
tions. There were several cases, however, 
in which B oi D reached an answer deci- 
sion and passed it to C. The organization 
was slower in emerging than the Y’s or 
the wheel’s, but consistent, once reached. 

The circle showed no consistent opera- 
tional organization. Most commonly 
messages were just sent in both directions 
until any 5 received an answer or worked 
one out. In every case, all available links 
were used at some time during the course 
of each trial. 

Direct Measures of Differences among 
Patterns. Time. The curves in Figure 5 
are for correct trials only — that is, for 
trials in which all five switches repre- 
sented the correct common symbols. In 
most cases, the medians shown are for dis- 
tributions of five groups, but in no case 
do they represent less than three groups. 

The variability of the distributions 
represented by these medians is consider- 
able. In the :^teenth trial, the distribu- 
tion for the circle has a range of 50-96 
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Fig. 6. Median messages per trial. 


seconds; for the chain, 28-220 seconds; 
for the Y, 24-52 seconds; and for the 
wheel, 21-46 seconds. Moreover, much 
of the time that went to make up each 
trial was a constant consisting of writing 
and passing time. Any differences attrib- 
utable to pattern would be a small frac- 
tion of this large constant and would be 
easily obscured by accidents of misplac- 
ing or dropping of messages. 

Despite all these factors, one measure 


of speed did give statistically significant 
differences. A measure of the fastest single 
trial of each group indicates that the 
wheel was considerably faster (at its 
fastest) than the circle (Table 2.) 

Messages, The medians in Figure 6 
represent a count of the number of mes- 
sages sent by each group during a given 
(correct) trial. It seems clear that the 
circle pattern used more messages to 
solve the problem than the others. 


TABLE 2 

Fastest Single Correct Trial 



Circle 

Chain 

Y 

Wheel 

Diff. 

p* 

Mean 

50.4 

53.2 

35.4 

32.0 

Ci-W 

<.01 

Median 

55.0 

57.0 

32.0 

36.0 

Ch-W 

<.10 

Range 

44-59 

19-87 

22-53 

20-41 

Ci-Y 

Ch-Y 

<.05 

1 <.20 


Significance of differences between means w’ere measured throughout by /-tests. The j^-values are 
based on distributions of t which include both tails of the distribution (see Freeman, H., Industrial 
Statistics: New York: Wiley, 1942). Where differences are between proportions, p is derived from the 
usual measure of significance of differences between proportions. Ci-W means the circle-wheel differ- 
ence, and so on. 
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Pattern 

Total errors 
(15 trials) 

Total errors 
(last 8 trials ) 

Final 

errors 

Mean no. 
of trials 
with at least 
one final error 

!Mean 

Range 

IMcan 

Range 

Mean 

Range 

Circle 

16.6 

9-33 

7.6 

1-18 

6.4 

2-14 

3.4 

Chain 

9.8 

3-19 

2.8 

0-11 

6.2 

1-19 

1.8 

Y 

2.6 

1-8 

0 

0 

1.6 

0-5 

.8 

Wheel 

98 

0-34 

0.6 

0-2 

2.2 

0-7 

1.2 


p Values Ci-Y < .02 

Errors. An error was defined as the 
throwing of any incorrect switch by an S 
during a trial. Errors that were not cor- 
rected before the end of a trial are labeled 
“final errors”; the others are referred to 
as “corrected errors.” 

It should be pointed out that the error 
figures for the wheel in Table 3 are dis- 
torted by the peculiar behavior of one of 
the five wheel groups. The center man 
in this group took the messages which he 
received to be answers rather than simple 
information, and, in addition to throwing 
his own switch, passed the information 
on as an answer. This difficulty was 
cleared up after a few trials, and the 
figures for the last 8 trials are probably 
more representative than the figures for 
the full 15 trials. 

In addition to the differences in errors, 
there are differences in the proportion 
of total errors that were corrected. Al- 
though more errors were made in the 
circle pattern than in any other, a greater 
proportion of them (61 percent) were 
corrected than in any other pattern. Too, 
the frequency of unanimous five-man 
final errors is lower, both absolutely and 
percentage-wise, for the circle than for 
the chain. 

Questionnaire Results 

1. “Dii yotir group have a leader? If so, 
who? ” 

Only 13 of 25 people who worked in the 
circle named a leader, and those named 


were scattered among all the positions 
in the circle. For all patterns, the total 
frequency of people named increased in 
the order circle, chain, T, wheel. Similarly, 
the unanimity of opinion increased in the 
same order so that, for the wheel 
pattern, all 23 members who recognized 
any leader agreed that position C was 
that leader. 

2. ^'Describe briefly the organization of 
your gronp.^^ 

The word “organization” in this ques- 
tion was ambiguous. Some of the 
understood the word to mean pattern of 
communication, while others equated it 
with their own duties or with, status 
difference. 

These differences in interpretation 
were not random, however. Sixteen 
people in the wheel groups fully repro- 
duced the wheel structure in answer to 
this question, while only one circle mem- 
ber reproduced the circle pattern. 

3„ ^^How did you like your job in the 
group? ” 

In this question Ss were asked to place 
a check on a rating scale marked ^ dis- 
liked it” at one end and “liked it” at 
the other. For purposes of analysis, the 
scale was translated into numerical scores 
from 0 at the dislike end to 100. Each 
rating was estimated only to the closest 
decile. 

Again, we find the order circle, chain, 
F, wheel, with circle members enjoying 
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their jobs significantly more than the 
wheel members. 

4. ^^See if you can recall how you felt 
about the job as you went along. Draw the 
curve below.^’ 

The were asked to sketch a curve 
into a space provided for it. We measured 
the height of these curves on a 6-point 
scale at trials 1, 5, 10, and 15. These 
heights were averaged for each group, 
and the averages of the group averages 
were plotted. 

Although the differences between 
groups are not statistically significant, 
trends of increasing satisfaction in the 
circle and decreasmg satisfaction in the 
wheel seem to corroborate the findings 
in the question on satisfaction with one’s 
job. Except for a modest Y-chain re- 
versal, the order is, as usual, from circle 
to wheel. 

5. there anything^ at any time, 
that kept your group from performing at its 
best? If so, whai?^^ 

The answers to this question were 
categorized as far as possible into several 
classes. 

None of the circle members feels that 
“nothing” was wrong with his group; a 
fact that is suggestive of an attitude 
different from that held by members of 
the other patterns. So, too, is the finding 
that insufficient knowledge of the pat- 
tern does not appear as an obstacle to 
the circle member but is mentioned at 
least five times in each of the other 
patterns. 

6. “Do you think your group could im- 
prove its efficiency? If so, how? ” 

Circle members place great emphasis 
on organizing their groups, on working 
out a “system” (mentioned 17 times). 
Members of the other patterns, if they 
felt that any improvement at all was 
possible, emphasized a great variety of 
possibilities. 

7. Rate your group on the scale below 

For purposes of analysis, these ratings 

(along a straight line) were transposed 
into numbers from 0, for “poor,” to 100. 


The same progression of differences 
that we have already encountered, the 
progression circle, chain, Y, wheel, holds 
for this question. Once again the circle 
group thinks less well of itself (Mean = 
56) than do the other patterns (Mch = 
60; My = 70; Mw = 71). 

Message Analysis. The messages sent 
by all Ss were collected at the end of each 
experimental run and their contents 
coded and categorized. Some of these 
categories overlapped with others, and 
hence some messages were counted in 
more than one category. 

The now familiar progression, circle, 
chain, Y, wheel, continues into this area. 
Circle members send many more infor- 
mational messages than do members of the 
other patterns (Md = 283; Mw == 101). 
Circle members also send more answers 
(Md = 91; Mw = 65). 

The same tendency remains in propor- 
tion to total errors as well as absolutely. 
The circle has a mean of 4.8 recognition- 
of-error messages for a mean of 16.6 
errors; the chain has a mean of 1 recog- 
nition-of-error messages for a mean of 
9.8 errors. 

We were concerned, before beginning 
these experiments, lest Ss find short cuts 
for solving the problem, thus making 
certain comparisons among patterns 
difficult. One such short cut we have 
called “elimination.” Instead of taking 
time to write their five symbols, many 
5*5, after discovering that only six sym- 
bols existed in all, wrote just the missing 
symbol, thus saving considerable time. 
This method was used by at least one 
member in two of the circle groups, in 
all the chain groups, in three of the Y 
groups, and in four of the wheel groups. 
In both the circle cases, the method was 
used by all five members during final 
trials. In the chain, though present in 
every group, elimination was used only 
once by all five members, twice by three 
members, and twice by just one member. 
In the Y, the method was adopted once 
by four members (the fifth man was not 
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TABLE 4 

NuifBER OF Messages Sent by Each Position 


Group 


A 

B 

i c 

1 

D i 

E 

Diff. 

p 

Circle 

Mean 

Range 

78.4 

64-101 

90.0 

63-102 

■ 

83.6 

60-98 

86.2 

60-122 

81.0 

72-90 

A-B 

<.30 

Chain 

Mean 

Range 

24.8 

20-34 

70.8 

43-112 

82.4 
j 45-113 

71.8 

42-101 

27.6 

22-43 

C-E 

<.01 

Y 

Mean 

Range 

28.0 

20-44 

23.8 

21-28 

79.8 

65-104 

63.8 

43-78 

25.6 

21-37 

A-C 

D-C 

D-E 

< 01 
<.20 
<.01 

Wheel 

Mean 

Range 

29.4 
19-48 1 

26.2 

17-40 

102.8 

78-138 

26.6 

17-39 

30.2 

22-43 

C-E 

<.01 


the center) and twice by two members. 
There was at least one case (in the wheel) 
in which a member w^ho suggested the 
use of elimination was ordered by another 
member not to use it. 

The questions raised here are two. 
Is the idea of elimination more likely to 
occur in some patterns than in others? 
Is an innovation like elimination likely 
to be more readily accepted in some pat- 
terns than in others? To neither of these 
questions do we have an adequate answer. 

B. A Positional Analysis of the Data 

Observation of the experimental pat- 
terns indicates that every position in the 
circle is indistinguishalDle from every 
other one. No one has more neighbors, is 
more central, or is closer to anyone than 
anyone else. In the wheel, the four periph- 
eral positions are alike, and so on. 
Despite our inability to differentiate 
these positions from one another, we 
have set up the data in the following 
sections as if all positions in each pat- 
tern w^ere actually different from one 
another. 

Direct Observations, Messages, The 
most central positions, it will be seen 
from Table 4, send the greatest number 
of messages; the least central ones send 
the fewest- 


Errors. The analysis of total errors 
made in each position showed nothing of 
significance. 

Questionnaire Results by Position 

1. ^^How much did you enjoy your job? ” 

The most central positions in other 

patterns enjoy their jobs more than any 
circle position. Peripheral positions, on 
the other hand, enjoy the job less than 
any circle position (Table 5). 

2. if you can recall how you felt 
about the job as you went along. Draw the 
curve below, 

The data for this question are gathered 
after all most-peripheral and all most- 
central positions are combined. Periph- 
eral positions were: positions A and E, 
in the chain; position E in the Y; and 
positions B, Z), and E in the wheel. 
Central positions were all C positions 
with the exception of C in the circle. 
The data thus combined highlight the 
trend toward higher satisfaction with 
increasing centrality. The central posi- 
tions progress from a mean of 2.1 at 
trial 1 to a mean of 3.9 at trial 15. 
Peripheral positions decline from 3.9 
to 2.3. 

Message Analysis by Position. One of 
the things that immediately stand out 
from an examination of the messages is 
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TABLE 5 

Enjoyment of the Job 


Group 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Diff. 

p 

Circle 

Mean 

Range 

58.0 

0-100 

64.0 

0-100 

70.0 

20-100 

65.0 

40-100 

71 0 
25-100 

A-E 

<.70 

Chain 

Mean 

Range 

45.0 

25-55 

82.5 

50-100 

78.0 

50-100 

70.0 

40-100 

24.0 

0-70 

C-E 

C-AE 

<.02 

<.01 

Y 

Mean 

Range 

46.0 

0-100 

49.0 

25-100 

95.0 

75-100 

71.0 

30-100 

31.0 

0-75 

C-A 

C-AB 

< 02 
<.01 

Wheel 

Mean 

Range 

37.5 

0-50 

20.0 

0-40 

97.0 

85-100 

25.0 

0-75 

42.5 

0-100 

D-E 

B-C 

C-E 

ABED-C 

<.10 

<.01 

<.02 

<.01 


an apparent peculiarity in the informa- 
tional message category. Although the 
most central man in the chain sends more 
informational messages (52) than the 
other positions in that pattern, the same 
is not true of the most central men in the 
Y and the wheel. In the Y, it is position 
D, the next-most-central position, that 
sends most; while in the wheel all posi- 
tions are about equal. This peculiarity 
becomes quite understandable if we take 
into account {a) the kind of organization 
used in each pattern and (6) the fact that 
these figures represent the entire 15 trials, 
some of which occurred before the group 
got itself stably organized. In the wheel, 
the Y, and the chain, the center man 
really needed to send no informational 
messages, only answers; but in the early 
trials, before his role was clarified, he 
apparently sent enough to bring his total 
up to or higher than the level of the rest. 

It can also be noted that the number of 
organisational messages (messages which 
seek to establish some plan of action for 
future trials) is negatively correlated with 
positional centrality. The most peripheral 
men send the greatest numbers of organ- 
izational messages, the most central 
men least. 


Discussion 

Patternwise, the picture formed by 
the results is of differences almost always 
in the order circle, chain, Y, wheel. 

We may grossly characterize the kinds 
of differences that occur in this way: 
the circle, one extreme, is active, leader- 
less, unorganized, erratic, and yet is en- 
joyed by its members. The wheel, at 
the other extreme, is less active, has a 
distinct leader, is well and stably organ- 
ized, is less erratic, and yet is unsatisfy- 
ing to most of its members. 

There are two questions raised by these 
behavioral differences. First, what was 
wrong with our a priori time-unit anal- 
ysis? The results measured in clock 
time do not at all match the time-unit 
figures. And second, to what extent are 
behavioral differences matched by cen- 
trality differences ? 

The Time Unit. It was hypothesized 
earlier that the time taken to solve a 
problem should be limited at the lower 
end by the structure of the pattern of 
communication. If pattern does set such 
a limitation on speed, the limitation is 
not in the direction we would have pre- 
dicted. Our analysis (Table 1), based on 
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a theoretical time unit, led us falsely to 
expect greatest speed from the circle 
pattern. 

There are three outstanding reasons 
for the failure of the time-unit analysis 
to predict clock time. First, the time unit, 
itself, was too gross a measure. We de- 
fined the time unit as the time required 
for the transmission of one message from 
its inception to its reception. In actuality, 
different kinds of messages required very 
different clock times for transmission. 
Ss could send two messages simultane- 
ously. They could also lay out and write 
several messages before sending any. 

A second reason for the failure of the 
time-unit analysis was the assumption 
that would gravitate to the theoreti- 
cally best ’’-operating organization. Only 
the wheel groups used the theoretically 
^^best” method (the minimum time 
method) consistently. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that 
differences in speed among patterns 
were subject to major fluctuations for 
reasons of differences in writing speed, 
dexterity in passing messages, and other 
extraneous factors. 

The Relation of the Centrality Meas- 
ure to Behavior. Our second and more 
important question is: Are the behavioral 
differences among patterns and among 
positions related consistently to the cen- 
trality index? An examination of Table 1 
indicates that the centrality index shows 
the same progression, circle^ chain, Y, 
wheel, as do most of the behavioral 
differences. On a positional basis, cen- 
trality also differentiates members of a 
pattern in the same order that their 
behavior does. 

Because such a relationship does exist 
between behavior and centrality, a more 
detailed consideration of the centrality 
concept is in order. 

The central region of a structure is 
defined by Bavelas as “the class of all 
cells with the smallest p to be found in 
the structure.” The quantity, p, in turn, 
is defined as the largest distance between 


one cell and any other cell in the struc- 
ture. Distance is measured in link units. 
Thus the distance from A to B in the 
chain is one link; from A to C the dis- 
tance is two links. The most central 
position in a pattern is the position that 
is closest to all other positions. Quanti- 
tatively, an index of the centrality of 
position A in any pattern can be found 
by (a) summing the shortest distances 
from each position to every other one and 
{b) dividing this summation by the total 
of the shortest distances from position A 
to ever}^ other position. 

Centrality, then, is a function of the 
size of a pattern as well as of its structure. 
Thus in a five-man circle, the centrality 
of each man is 5.0. In a six-man circle, 
the centrality of each man jumps to 6.0. 
The two most peripheral men in a five- 
man chain each have a centrality of 4.0. 
But in a seven-man chain, the two most 
peripheral men have centralities of 5.3. 

In Figure 7 are given the centralities of 
each position in each of our four test 
patterns. The sum of centralities is also 
given. Both total centrality and distribu- 
tion of centralities fall in the order circle, 
chain, F, wheel. 

These centrality figures correlate with 
the behavior we have observed. But it 
seems unreasonable to assume that the 
correlation would hold for larger rCs. 
Certainly we would not expect more 
message activity or more satisfaction 
from peripheral positions in a chain of a 
larger n than from a five-man chain. 

To obviate this difficulty, a measure 
we have called “relative peripherality ” 
may be established. The relative periph- 
erality of any position in a pattern is the 
difference between the centrality of that 
position and the centrality of the most 
central position in that pattern. Thus, 
for the two end men in a five-man chain, 
the peripherality index is 2.7 (the differ- 
ence between their centralities of 4,0 and 
the centrality of the most central posi- 
tion, 6.7). For a total pattern, the peripb 
erality index may be taken by summatinj^ 
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Fig, 7. Centrality indices (above) and peripherality indices (below). 


all the peripherality indices in the pattern 
(Fig. 7). 

Examination of the data will show that 
observed differences in behavior correlate 
positively with these peripherality meas- 
ures. By total pattern^ messages, satisfac- 
tion, and errors (except for the wheel) 
vary consistently with total peripherality 
index. Similarly, by position, messages 
and satisfaction vary with peripherality. 
Errors, however, show no clear relation- 
ship with peripherality of position, a 
finding which is ^discti'ssed in detail later 
in this section. 

Recognition of a leader also seems to 
be a function of peripherality, but in a 
somewhat different way. A review of our 
leadership findings will show that leader- 
ship becomes more clear-cut as the differ- 
ences in peripherality within a pattern 
become greater. Recognition of a leader 
seems to be determined by the extent of 
the difference in centrality between the 
most central and next-most-central man. 


There arises next the question: What 
is the mechanism by which the peripher- 
ality of a pattern or a position affects the 
behavior of persons occupying that pat- 
tern or position? 

A reconstruction of the experimental 
situation leads us to this analysis of the 
peripherality-behavior relationship : 

First, let us assume standard Ss, moti- 
vated to try to solve our experimental 
problem as quickly as possible. Let them 
be “intelligent’’ Ss who do not send the 
same information more than once to any 
neighbor. Let them also be Ss who, given 
several neighbors, will send, with equal 
probability, their first message to any one 
of those neighbors. 

Given such standard Ss, certain specific 
positions will probably get an answer 
to the problem before other positions. 
In the chain, position C will be most 
likely to get the answer first, but, in the 
circle, all positions have an equal op- 
portunity. 
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To illustrate, consider the chain pat- 
tern (see Fig. 4): During time unit 1, A 
may send only to B. B may send either 
to C or to A. C may send either to B or 
to D. D may send either to C or to E. 
E may send only to D. No matter where 
B, C, and D send their messages, B and 
D will have, at the end of one time unit, 
A’s and E’s information. During the 
second time unit, if B and/or D have sent 
to C the first time, they will now send to A 
and E. If they sent to A and E the first 
time, they will send to C, and C will have 
the answer. Even if B and D do not send 
to C until the third time unit, C will 
get the answer either before or simul- 
taneously with B and D. In no case can 
any other position beat C to the answer. 
In the wheel, C cannot even be tied in 
getting an answer. He will always get it 
first. 

Our second concern is with Ss^ percep- 
tions of these answer-getting potentials. 
We suggest that these random differences 
in answer-getting potentials rapidly struc- 
ture members^ perceptions of their own 
roles in the group. These differences affect 
one’s independence from, or dependence 
on, the other members of the group. In 
the wheel, for example, a peripheral S 
perceives, at first, only that he gets the 
answer and information from C and can 
send only to C. C perceives that he gets 
information from everyone and must 
send the answer to everyone. The recog- 
nition of roles is easy. The peripheral men 
are dependent on C. C is autonomous and 
controls the organization. 

In the circle, an 5’s perception must be 
very different. He gets information from 
both sides; sometimes he gets the answer, 
sometimes he sends it. He has two 
channels of communication. He is exclu- 
sively dependent on no one. His role is 
not clearly different from anyone else’s. 

Thirdly, having closed the gap between 
structural pattern and Ss^ perceptions of 
their roles in the group, the problem 
reduces to one purely psychological. The 
question becomes. How do differences in 


one’s perception of one’s own dependence 
or independence bring about specific 
behavior differences of the sort we have 
observed? 

Differences in satisfaction level are 
relatively easy to relate to independence. 
In our culture, in which needs for auton- 
omy, recognition, and achievement are 
strong, it is to be expected that positions 
which limit independence of action 
(peripheral positions) would be unsat- 
isfying. 

A fairly direct relationship between 
centrality (and, hence, independence) 
and the speed with which a group gets 
organized is also perceptible. In the 
wheel, unless Ss act ''unintelligently,” 
an organization, with C as center, is 
forced on the wheel groups by the struc- 
tural pattern- In the circle, no such 
differences in role and, hence, in organiza- 
tion are forced on the group. 

Message-activity can also be related 
to centrality by means of the independ- 
ence-of-action concept. A peripheral per- 
son in any pattern can send messages to 
only one other position. Only one infor- 
mational message is called for. Extra 
messages would be repetitious. Central 
positions, however, are free to send more 
than one nonrepetitious informational 
message until an organization evolves. 
Once the most central man perceives that 
he is most central, he need send no infor- 
mational messages. But so long as the 
most central man does not perceive his 
own position, it is intelligent to send infor- 
mational messages to whomever he feels 
may require some information. It is in 
keeping with this analysis that the circle 
should yield maximum messages and the 
wheel minimum messages. 

If the behavior of one of the wheel 
groups can be discounted, then an expla- 
nation, in terms of peripherality, is also 
possible for both differences in tendencies 
to correct errors and total error differ- 
ences. 

If peripherality determines one’s inde- 
pendence of action, it seems very likely 
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that positions most limited in independ- 
ence should begin to perceive themselves 
as subordinates whose sole function is to 
send information and await an answer. 
That they should then uncritically ac- 
cept whatever answer they receive is 
perfectly in keeping with their subordi- 
nate, relatively unresponsible positions — 
hence, very little correction of errors in 
the patterns in which there are great 
differences in peripherality. 

Total errors, it will be recalled, were 
correlated with total peripherality indices 
but showed no clear relationship with 
the relative peripherality of particular 
positions. A consideration of our defini- 
tion of error may shed some light on this 
apparent anomaly. 

The “errors” that we recorded were 
signals from the S that indicated a wrong 
answer. But these wrong answers derived 
from a variety of sources. First, -5^ might 
wrongly interpret the correct informa- 
tion they received. They might also make 
errors in throwing switches; and they 
might also correctly interpret wrong infor- 
mation. In all three cases, “errors” were 
recorded. 

We submit that this broad definition 
of error should yield a total pattern 
relationship with peripherality, but no 
positional relationship. Our reasoning can 
be illustrated by an example. Suppose 
that the central man in the wheel 
wrongly interprets information sent to 
him, and, hence, throws an incorrect 
switch. This is a “real” error. He then 
funnels out the wrong answer to the other 
members. At least three of these intelli- 
gently conclude that the answer sent 
them is correct and also throw the wrong 
switches. We then have three “false” er- 
rors consequent to our single “real” one. 
When several independent answer deci- 
sions are made (as in the circle), we 
should expect several real errors, multi- 
plication of these by a factor of about 3, 
and a larger total of errors. This process 
should lead to a correlation between 
total pattern behavior and peripherality 


but not to a correlation between posh 
tional behavior and peripherality. The 
process simply multiplies real errors more 
or less constantly for a whole pattern but 
obscures positional differences because 
the “real” and the “false” errors are 
indistinguishable in our data. 

We submit, further, that pattern 
differences in real errors, if such there be, 
may be attributable to “ overinforma- 
tion”; too much information to too many 
members which, under pressure, leads to 
errors. Central positions or positions 
which are no less central than others in 
the pattern should be the ones to yield 
the greatest number of real errors, while 
peripheral positions, which require no 
such rapid collation of information, 
should be the false error sources. Such 
a hypothesis would be in keeping with 
our total pattern ffndings and might also 
clarify our positional findings. Only an 
experiment designed to differentiate real 
from false errors can answer this question. 

It is in keeping with this peripherality- 
independence analysis, also, that we 
should find the recognition of a single 
leader occurring most frequently in the 
wheel and Y groups. It is also to be ex- 
pected that we should find circle mem- 
bers emphasizing need for organization 
and planning and seldom giving a com- 
plete picture of their pattern. Perhaps, 
too, it is reasonable to expect that the 
whole group should be considered good 
in the highly organized wheel (and not so 
good in the unorganized circle) even 
though one^s own job is considered poor. 

In summary, then, it is our feeling that 
centrality determines behavior by limit- 
ing independence of action, thus produc- 
ing differences in activity, accuracy, satis- 
faction, leadership, recognition of pattern, 
and other behavioral characteristics. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Within the limits set by the experi- 
mental conditions — group size, type of 
problem, source of Ss — these conclusions 
seem warranted: 
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1. The communication patterns within 
which our groups worked affected their 
behavior. The major behavioral differ- 
ences attributable to communication 
patterns were differences in accuracy, 
total activity, satisfaction of group mem- 
bers, emergence of a leader, and organiza- 
tion of the group. There may also be dif- 
ferences among patterns in speed of prob- 
lem-solving, self-correcting tendencies, 
and durability of the group as a group. 

2. The positions which individuals 
occupied in a communication pattern 
affected their behavior while occupying 
those positions. One’s position in the 
group aft'ected the chances of becoming a 
leader of the group, one’s satisfaction 
with one’s job and with the group, the 
quantity of one’s activity, and the extent 
to which one contributed to the group’s 
functional organization. 

3. The characteristic of communica- 
tion patterns that was most clearly cor- 
related with behavioral differences was 
centrality. Total pattern differences in 
behavior seemed to be correlated with a 
measure of centrality we have labeled 
the peripherality videx. Positional differ- 


ences in behavior seemed to be correlated 
with the positional peripherality indices 
of the various positions within patterns. 

4. It is tentativel}^ suggested that cen- 
trality affects behavior via the limits that 
centrality imposes upon independent 
action. Independence of action, relative 
to other members of the group, is, in 
turn, held to be the primary determinant 
of the definition of who shall take the 
leadership role, total activity, satisfac- 
tion with one’s lot, and other specific 
behaviors. 

More precise!)^, it is felt that where 
centrality and, hence, independence are 
evenly distributed, there will be no 
leader, many errors, high activity, slow 
organization, and high satisfaction. What- 
ever frustration occurs will occur as a 
result of the inadequacy of the group, 
not the inadequacy of the environment. 

Where one position is low in centrality 
relative to other members of the group, 
that position will be a follower position, 
dependent on the leader, accepting his 
dictates, falling into a role that allows 
little opportunity for prestige, activity, 
or self-expression. 
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A COMPARISON OF INDIVIDUALS AND SMALL GROUPS 
IN THE RATIONAL SOLUTION OF COMPLEX PROBLEMS 
By Marjorie E, Shaw 


The work done before 1920 in the field 
of group activity as compared with in- 
dividual activity has been summarized 
adequately by Allportd Since then other 
studies have been made, principally by 
G. B. Watson, 2 Bechterew and Lange, ^ 
South, ^ and Belaev.^ Many of these 
studies deal primarily with groups 
wherein individuals are interested in the 
same stimulus but there is little or no 
direct social intercourse and stimulation. 
The work of these individuals is con- 
trasted with that done by isolated indi- 
viduals. 

The present study aimed to present 
individuals with an actual problematic 
situation which would call for real think- 
ing to arrive at a proper solution. The 
problems selected (given in detail below) 
involve a number of steps all of which 
must be correct in order that the right 
answer may be found. The problems were 
to be given to single individuals and to 
small groups of cooperating individuals, 
in order that the abilities of these two 


might be compared. The problems were 
such as to make it practically impossible 
for one individual in the group to get a 
correct answer instantaneously by a sud- 
den insight into the situation. Rather, 
they allow all to participate in arriving 
at a solution; they call for interchange of 
ideas and for acceptance or criticism and 
rejection of any idea put forth. At least 
some of the previous studies have dealt 
more with the performance of certain 
rather elementary tasks such as word- 
building, vowel cancellation, multiplica- 
tion, turning fishing reels, etc., which 
have allowed but little constructive co- 
operation wherein ideas may be accepted 
or rejected either in whole or in part. 

The problems used here are still quite 
far from the usual type of problematic 
situation met in real life. They are prob- 
lems admitting of only one answer; there 
is only one type of best solution. They 
arouse none, or very little, of the emo- 
tional bias with which persons character- 
istically approach life situations. It can 


From American Journal of Psychology ^ 1932, XLIV, 491-504. Reprinted by permission of the 
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be seen at once, then, that not all of the 
results obtained are directly applicable 
to any or all group situations. 

Method and Procedure 

Subjects. The 6's in this experiment 
were the students in the class in Social 
Psychology at Columbia University. 
This group is a rather highly selected one, 
in view of the fact that almost all are 
graduate students, a large percentage of 
them working for advanced degrees. The 
experiment was divided into halves; 

3 problems were used in the first half 
and 3 in the second half given 2 weeks 
later. In the first half there were 2 groups 
of 4 women each and 3 groups of 4 men 
each. There were 9 men and 12 women , 
working on the problems individually in” 
the same room. In the second half of the 
experiment there were 2 groups of 4 men 
each and 3 groups of 4 women each; and 
10 men and 7 women worked as separate 
individuals in the same room. Thus data 
were received from an equal number of 
groups of men and women, i.e., 5 groups 
of each. It will be seen from the above 
that a group was never composed of the 
two sexes, but in all cases of either 4 
women or 4 men. It was believed that 
this arrangement would, in general, make 
for better cooperation and more smoothly 
running groups. The grouping wets not 
made for any purpose of sex comparisons; 
no such comparisons are made in this 
study. 

Problems, (a) First Half of Experi- 
ment. The directions used in the first 
hah of the experiment were as follows: 

(1) Materials for this problem are in the 
envelope marked ‘Problems I and II.’’ 
Use disks HI, H2, H3, Wl, W2, W3. (For 
the present disregard the symbols on the 
reverse side.) Side 1 of the card. On the 
A-side of a river are three wives (Wl, W2, 
W3) and their husbands (HI, H2, H3). All 
the men but none of the women can row. 
Get them across to the B-side of the river 
by means of a boat cany-ing only three at 
one time. No man will allow his wife to be 


in the presence of another man unless he is 
also there. 

(2) Materials for this problem are in the 
envelope marked Problems I and 11.” Use 
disks marked Ml, M2, M3, Cl, C2, RC. 
(Reverse side of the disks just used.) Side 1 
of the card. Three Missionaries (Ml, M2, 
M3) and three Cannibals (Cl, C2, RC) are 
on the A-side of a river. Get them across to 
the B-side by means of a boat which holds 
only two at one time. All the Missionaries 
and one Cannibal (RC) can row. Never 
under any circumstances or at any time 
may the Missionaries be outnumbered by 
the Cannibals. (Except, of course, when 
there are no Missionaries present.) 

(3) Materials for this problem are in the 
envelope marked “Problem III.” Side 2 of 
the card. In Circle A arrange the disks in 
order of size, that is with the largest on the 
bottom, etc., ending with the smallest on 
top. Using Circle B as a transfer station, 
transfer the disks to Circle C so that they 
w^ill be in the same order in Circle C that 
they are now in Circle A. Never place a 
larger disk on a smaller one and move only 
one disk at a time. (Number the disks for 
reference if you wish.) 

The card referred to in these problems 
contained on the one side a diagram of 
a river, for convenience in solving the 
first two problems, and on the other side 
a diagram of the three circles necessary 
to a solution of the third problem. 

(b) Second Half of Experiment. The 
directions used in the second half of the 
experiment were as follows: 

(1) Materials for the problem are in the 
envelope marked ^‘Problem I.” Put these 
words, taken from the envelope, together so 
that they form the last sentence (only one 
sentence) of the unfinished prose selection. 

In New Orleans there is a tree w^hich 
nobody looks at without curiosity and with- 
out wondering how it came there. It reminds 
one of the warm climes of Africa and Asia. 
Indeed, wdth its sharp and thin foliage, sigh- 
ing mournfuUy under the blast of one of our 
November northern winds, it looks as sor- 
rowful as an exile. 

(2) Materials for this problem are in the 
envelope marked “ Problem II,” These words 
when put in the proper order form the last 
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three and one half lines of the unfinished 
sonnet below. Arrange them as nearly as 
possible in the proper order. 

A boy named Simon sojourned in a dale; 
Some said that he was simple, but I’m sure 
That he was nothing less than simon pure; 
They thought him so because forsootli, a 
whale 

He tried to catch in Mother’s water-pail. 
Ah! little boy, timid, composed, demure — 
He had imagination. Yet endure 
Defeat he could, for he of course did fail. 
But there are Simons of a larger growth, 
Who, too, in shallow waters fish for whales, 
And when they fail 

(3) A consolidated school is to be built in 
the rural district shown in the diagram. The 
capital letters (A, B, C, etc ) indicate points 
(not towns) where pupils are to be picked 
up by two school buses. The mileage be- 
tween cadi point is indicated on the diagram. 
The capacity of each bus is 35 pupils and 
the driver. Find the most desirable location 
for this school and give the route each bus 
must take. The buses may start at ANY 
point and need not necessarily start from 
the school each morning. Following are the 
number of pupils to be picked up at each 
point: 

No. No. No. 

Point Pupils Point Pupils Point Pupils 
A 6 D 4 G 3 

B 13 E 2 FI 10 

C 17 F 5 I 3 

The diagram for problem 3 is given 
below. It was furnished to each indi- 
vidual who was working alone and was 
drawn to the scale of 1 inch to the mile. 
Only one diagram was provided in each 
group ; it was drawn to the scale of 2 inches 
to the mile. 



In addition to the specific instructions 
given above, the following general in- 
structions appeared at the top of each 
set of problems given the separate indi- 
viduals working in the same room: 

Below are three problems. Work them as 
quickly and accurately as possible. There is 
a correct solution to each problem. Record 
your answer or state briefly how you solved 
the problem. When you have finished one 
problem and are ready to go on with the 
second, record the time to the nearest half- 
minute by means of the record being kept 
on the front board. Then proceed with the 
second and then the third, and record the 
time when each is finished. Work the prob- 
lems in the order listed. 

At the lop of the set of problems given 
to each group of 4 individuals were the 
following instructions: 

A chairman has been appointed to ma- 
nipulate the necessary materials. Work to- 
gether as a cooperative group to solve the 
three problems given below. Work them as 
quickly and accurately as possible. There is 
a correct solution to each problem. Record 
your solution or state briefly how the prob- 
lem was solved. Each individual, including 
the chairman, should make his contributions 
to the group solution spontaneously as they 
occur to him. Indicate to the note-taker 
when you have finished one problem and 
are ready to proceed to the next; the note- 
taker does not participate in any way as a 
member of the group in solving the prob- 
lem. 

Every individual in the group was pro- 
vided with a separate set of the prob- 
lems, but only one set of the necessary 
materials was given to each group; this 
made it more essential that all cooperate 
to solve the problems. The first indi- 
vidual in each group of 4 was appointed 
chairman to manipulate the materials 
in order to obviate the confusion and 
delay which might result if each at- 
tempted to carry out his own ideas. The 
chairman was appointed rather than 
being elected by the group to prevent un- 
necessary delay in starting to work, and 
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because in many cases the individuals 
had never before met except in the more 
formal classroom atmosphere. It was 
thought that any formal or parliamen- 
tary organization of the group might 
tend to restrict spontaneity and coopera- 
tion and thus perhaps limit the possibili- 
ties of getting the best results. 

The note-taker, referred to in the 
group instructions above, was for the 
purpose of securing more qualitative and 
quantitative facts concerning the group 
activity than the time of solving and 
answers to the problems wmuld provide. 
In the first half of the experiment the 
note-taker was given the following in- 
structions: 

You are to act as note- taker and time 
recorder for a group of persons solving three 
problems. You are to take absolutely no 
part in the group activity. Do not indicate 
by any means your approval or disapproval 
of their activities. Record the final solution 
of the group on each problem. Record the 
time required to solve each problem. Record 
as many of the detailed suggestions made by 
any member of the group as it is possible 
for you to get. 

In the second half it was thought that 
the following plan might afford more 
quantitative data concerning the activity 
of the groups. 

Tally separately every suggestion made 
by any member of the group so that a record 
can be made up of the complete number of 
suggestions made in any one group. Get as 
much as is possible of each suggestion made. 
Record this in your notes. If the suggestion 
is rejected check the tally. Note whether it 
is rejected by the person who proposed it 
or by another member of the group. If the 
suggestion is accepted underscore the tally. 

There were 10 sets of notes taken and 
in only 3 cases did the note-taker have 
any knowledge either of the problem or 
of its correct solution. Thus the knowd- 
edge of whether a rejected suggestion 
was in reality an erroneous or a correct 
suggestion could have but little effect on 
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the notes taken, and can be determined 
by E only from these same notes. 

Equalization of the Groups. In order 
to equate the groups, that is, to be 
reasonably sure that no one group was 
made up of four superior individuals and 
that those who worked in groups were 
on the whole neither inferior to nor su- 
perior to those working as separate in- 
dividuals, shifts weie made so that the 
composition of the groups differed in the 
two halves of the experiment. Individu- 
als making up the first group were chosen 
from the class roll by placing e.vcry other 
man and woman in a group. Certain 
deviations had to be made from this gen- 
eral procedure in the case of absence from 
class, since the aim was to keep the total 
number of men working in groups and as 
separate individuals approximately equal 
for the total experiment; the same being 
true for the women. Every^ was 

composed of 4 individuals because it was 
thought that a group of this size would 
cooperate to better advantage than a 
very much larger or smaller one. Also 
the limited number of available 3's made 
it impossible to increase the number 
much and still have enough single groups 
to make the comparisons meaningful. 
Limited room accommodations also lim- 
ited the number of groups. 

Table 1 below shows the accomplish- 
ments of every 3 as he worked alone in 
the first half of the experiment. Table 2 
shows the accomplishment of the groups 
in the second half of the experiment. 
Group A' in the second half of the experi- 
ment was composed of individuals Y, C, 
I, and R oi the first half of the experi- 
ment; Group B' of K, U, IF, and an 
individual not before present; Group C' 
of M, /, A, F; Group D' of Q, L, R, C; 
and Group E' of T, X, B. It will be 
seen that each group contained only one 
person who had solved a problem cor- 
rectly in the first half of the experiment. 
Since the groups in the first half were 
chosen at random it was necessary to 
check the individuals in the second half 
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TABLE 1 


Showing tor Every Individual 5 and eor Every Group op 5s the Time in 
Minutes Required por a Solution and the Nature op the Solutions 
OP the Problems of the First Half op the Experiment 



Problem 1 

Problem 2 

Problem 3 


Time 

Solution 

Time 

Solution 

Time 

Solution 

D 

6.5 

Incorrect 

29 0 

Incorrect 

6.0 

Incorrect 

F 

4.5 

)) 

17.5 

JJ 

13.5 

JJ 

G 

3.5 

jj 

6.0 

JJ 

20.5 

JJ 

H 

1.0 


3.5 

JJ 

10.0 

JJ 

K 

2.0 

)> 

4.5 

JJ 

18.0 

JJ 

L 

1 5 

)j 

2.5 

JJ 

9.5 

JJ 

N 

10 

)> 

2.5 

JJ 

15.0 

JJ 

P 

7.0 

jj 

5.5 

JJ 

15.5 

JJ 

^ R 

1.5 

)j 

3.0 

JJ 

19.0 

JJ 

cd . 

A 

6.0 

)> 

15.0 

JJ 

14.5 

Unsolved 

^ c 

4.5 

jj 

5.5 

JJ 

14.0 

JJ 

^ W 1 

6.0 


18.0 

JJ 

14.0 

JJ 

M / 

4.5 


6.5 

JJ 

5.5 

JJ 

X 

4.0 

JJ 

12.5 

JJ 

13.0 

JJ 

F 

4.5 

JJ 

10.0 

JJ 

15.5 

JJ 

T 

10.5 

JJ 

20 0 

JJ 

15.0 

JJ 

B 

3.0 

JJ 

8.5 

JJ 

60.0 

Correct 

I 

4.5 

JJ 

8.5 

JJ 

21.0 

JJ 

M 

5 0 

Correct 

8.0 

JJ 

5.0 

Incorrect 

Q 

9.5 

JJ 

9.5 

JJ 

5.5 

JJ 

U 

4.0 

JJ 

12.5 

JJ 

16.0 

Unsolved 

Av. 

4.5 


9.9 


15.5 


S.D. 

2.5 


6.7 


11.0 


A 

5.0 

Incorrect 

7.5 

Incorrect 

4.5 

Incorrect 

a B 

4.5 

Correct 

34.0 

Correct 

17.0 

Correct 

§ c 

5.0 

JJ 

12.0 

JJ 

37.0 

Unsolved 

cS B 

16.0 

JJ 

27.0 

JJ 

29.0 

Correct 

E 

2.0 

Incorrect 

4.0 

Incorrect 

4.0 

Incorrect 

Av. 

6.5 


16.9 


18.3 


S.D. 

4.97 


11.6 


13.1 



to see that no group in the first half had 
been superior. From Table 2 can be seen 
the accomplishments of the individual 
5s in the second half. Group A was made 
up of individuals A', A', and an 5 

not used in the second half; Group B of 
F, and F; Group C of B', C\ 
X\ and an 5 not used in the second half; 
Group D of E\ K\ L\ and Q'; and 


Group E of G\ and an 5 not used 
in the second half. Thus it seems prob- 
able that no group was composed of 4 
superior individuals. In neither half of 
the experiment did a group contain more 
than one individual who had solved a 
problem correctly in the other half of the 
experiment, and no single individual ever 
correctly solved more than one problem. 
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Results 

Table 1 summarizes the time (in min- 
utes) required for and the nature of 
every solution presented by a group or 
by the individual ^s in the first half of 
the experiment. It will be seen that only 
5 correct solutions out of a possible 63 
were returned by the different ^s. There 
were 8 correct solutions out of a possible 
15 for the groups. That is, 7.9 percent of 
the solutions turned in by individual ^s 
were correct, while 53 percent of the solu- 
tions turned in by groups were correct. 
It was found that the false solutions to 
the problems could be divided into sev- 
eral different t>q3es. In Problem 1 two 
t3q)es of false solution, banded in by 13 
different individuals, made an error in 
the first move, 4 made an error in the 
third move and 1 made an error in the 
fifth. It took 7 single moves to solve the 
problem correctly. No group erred on 
the first move; one erred on the third and 
one on the fourth. Group activity would 
seem to insure not only a larger propor- 
tion of correct solutions, but also that 
even in erroneous solutions the error is 
not made so early in the solution. 

The solution to Problem 2 shows the 
same. It takes 13 single moves to arrive 
at a correct solution. Among the indi- 
vidual 5s, 3 erred on the first move, 4 on 
the second, 6 on the third, 2 on the fifth, 
2 on the sixth, 1 on the seventh, and 2 on 
the eighth. The last 3 who erred on the 
seventh and eighth did not consider 
their solutions completed as all the can- 
nibals and missionaries had not been 
transferred to the B-side of the river. It 
is interesting to note that no group got 
as near as this to a correct solution of 
this problem and then failed to reach it. 
Three groups solved the problem cor- 
rectly; both of the others erred on the 
fifth move. 

Problem 3 cannot be classified so easily 
on the basis of the first false move, since 
in aE cases, except in one group, once the 
method of transfer was hit upon success 


was assured. In the case of 7 individual 
5s no solution at all was recorded; it may 
be assumed that they were unable to 
reach one. Six individual 5s skipped 
circle B, the transfer station. Two spread 
the disks out in B until 4 had been trans- 
ferred; then the disks were piled up and 
the fifth one either transferred through 
B to C or skipped over B to C. After this 
the others w^ere again spread out and 
then transferred to C. Four individual 
5s slipped the disks from underneath. 
One group skipped the transfer station; 
one spread the disks out as described 
above. No group slipped them from un- 
derneath; 2 groups contemplated this 
but abandoned it as being too simple; 
one group abandoned spreading them 
out as also being too simple. In Group C, 
Problem 3 has been recorded as unsolved, 
but this does not fairly represent the 
group. They had successfully transferred 
4 disks into circle C and the fifth into 
circle B, but in manipulating to get the 
fifth disk into C they lost sight of their 
real aim and became confused. They quit 
work then, although saying that they 
‘^probably could figure it out if they 
stayed with it long enough.” The instruc- 
tions for this problem appear not to have 
been sufficiently clear in the prohibition 
of certain procedures. It was felt that 
too many instructions here might make 
the correct solution too obvious, al- 
though the bizarre plan of spreading the 
disks out in the circles was never antici- 
pated. The problem bad been previously 
tried out both on groups and separate 
individuals, and neither the plan of 
spreading out the disks nor that of slip- 
ping them from underneath had oc- 
curred. The instructions had, therefore, 
been assumed to be adequate. It is to be 
noted that several 5s indicated that they 
were aware of not having followed the 
directions exactly. For example, one in- 
dividual who slipped them from under- 
neath commented, “This seems too 
simple but I can’t see how it can be 
solved without moving a covered disk.’^ 
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TABLE 2 


Showing for Every Individual S and for Every Group of the Time in 
Minutes Required for a Solution and the Number and Nature of 
THE Errors Made in the Problems of the Second Half of the 

Experiment 



Problem 1 

Problem 2 

Problem 3 

Time 

Errors 

I4me 

Solution 

Time 

Location Excess 


A' 

6.0 

2 

27.0 

Unsolved 

5.0 

1.25 

0.0 


B' 

8.0 

1 

37.0 

}} 

21.0 

.125 

.5 


C 

12.0 

10 

150.0 

Incorrect 

35.0 

.25 

.5 


D’ 

7.0 

8 

25.0 

Unsolved 

25.0 

1.0 

.5 


F' 

8.0 

1 

16.0 

Incorrect 

16.0 

1.25 

.5 


G' 

2.0 

1 

6.0 

Unsolved 

13.0 

3.0 

.5 


E' 

14 0 

1 

20.0 

)> 

15.0 

.25 

.5 

a 

J' 

6.0 

1 

85.0 

Incorrect 

30 0 

6.0 

1.75 

*> 

K' 

9.0 

2 

35.0 

Unsolved 

12.0 

4.0 

1.75 


L' 

7.5 

1 

20.0 

jj 

24.0 

6.0 

1.75 

HH 

M' ^ 

11.0 

7 

42.0 

Incorrect 

18.0 

1,25 

1.25 


X' 

12.0 

3 

39.0 

Unsolved 

14.0 

4.0 

2.0 


F 

8.5 

9 

17.0 

>> 

12.0 

1.25 

.5 


Q' 

5 0 

1 

31.0 

Incorrect 

10.0 

4.0 

2.25 


W' 

6.5 

0 

29.0 

Unsolved 

18 0 

Unsolved 



r 

6.0 

0 i 

78.0 

Incorrect 

29.0 

4.0 

1.25 



10.0 

b ! 

26.0 

Unsolved 

10.0 

3.0 

1.5 


Av. 

8.2 


40.2 


18.0 

2.5 

1.06 


S.D. 

2.9 


33.8 


7.9 

1.9 



A' 

3.0 

0 

28.0 

Incorrect 

3.0 

.25 

.5 


B' 

12.0 

0 

45.0 

?) 

10.0 

4.0 

2.25 

m 

&, 

C' 

6.0 

1 

69.0 

7 } 

00.0 

Unsolved 


0 

O 

D' 

2.0 

0 

26.0 

)} 

8.0 

5.0 

1.50 

u 

o 

E' 

4.5 

0 

40.0 

jy 

10.0 

1.25 

.75 


Av. 

5.5 


41.6 


8.0 

2.6 

1.25 


S.D. 

3.5 


15.4 


2.9 




Also, after the experiment, one individual 
S was overheard by E saying that “since 
the instructions did not say that the 
disks should not be slipped from under- 
neath’^ she solved the problem that way 
because she “could not see how else to 
do it.” 

Table 2 gives the time and number of 
errors made by every individual 5, and 
by every group of 5s on the three prob- 
lems given in the second half of the ex- 
periment. The seventh column, which is 


headed “location,” gives the number of 
miles which the proposed location is from 
the best location. The eighth column 
gives the number of excess miles which 
the two buses travel, the shortest pos- 
sible number of miles being 12. 

It will be noted that here, as in Prob- 
lem 1, a greater percentage of the groups 
obtained a correct solution than individ- 
ual 5s. Of the solutions reported by the 
different 5s 5.7 percent were correct; and 
by the groups, 27 percent were correct. 
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The incorrect solutions in this half of 
the experiment also are interesting when 
analyzed. Among the groups there were 
4 correct solutions on the first problem, 
the single error being the transposition 
of the words “time immemoriaU’ to read 
“immemorial time.’’ Only 3 Ss completed 
the sentence to read as it had in the 
original. By far the greatest number of 
errors lay in the placing of the single 
word “there,” which could be put in 7 
different places without disturbing the 
smoothness of the sentence. This error 
was made (often together with others) 
in 10 cases by individual Ns but by no 
group. Five Ns submitted solutions 
wherein the structure of the sentence 
was poor. 

None of the individual Ns solved Prob- 
lem 2 correctly; 11 stated that they 
could not solve it and presented no solu- 
tion. The 6 other individual solutions 
varied in their degree of imperfection. 
One N simply composed a complete sen- 
tence to finish the sonnet. Three others 
had either 3 or 4 of the rhyme words, but 
an erroneous rhyme scheme. One person 
had the first line in accord with the orig- 
inal and one had the last line correct. 
Others made more or less serious errors 
here. The second and third lines were 
never correctly written by any individ- 
ual. All groups turned in a solution. The 
rhyme scheme was correct in all cases; 
the first line was correct in 3 cases and 
the last one in 4. Group B had the two 
middle lines almost correct. The meaning 
was the same as that in the original, al- 
though several words were misplaced. 
In some group and some individual solu- 
tions the words had been so arranged as 
to convey a meaning almost opposite to 
that in the original. 

Neither a group nor an individual ar- 
rived at a correct solution of the third 
problem. The average error in location 
and average excess number of miles trav- 
eled were about equivalent for the groups 
and individuals. In part, the absence of 
a correct solution may be due to the fact 


that it took a long time to solve the first 
and second problems. In many cases the 
completion of the third meant dismissal 
for the evening; thus perhaps any ap- 
parently suitable location was accepted. 
(On the other hand many persons look 
the problems home with them in order 
to complete the second and third. They 
kept time for themselves and returned 
the solutions the next week.) A compari- 
son of Tables 3 and 4 shows that among 
the groups the total number of sugges- 
tions was by far the least in the third 
problem. 

Reference to the notes kept by the 
note- takers will give more definite in- 
formation regarding the activities within 
the groups. All those in a group do not 
participate equally in the group activity. 
Such remarks or tabulations as the fol- 
lowing are found in the notes from three 
groups in all. (The note- takers numbered 
the Ns to facilitate taking notes.) “N1 
and N 3 were leaders in the solution.” 
From the tabulation of suggestions given 
in the solution referred to it is found that 
N 1 made 7 suggestions and N 3 made 14 
suggestions; while N 2 and N 4 made, 
respectively, 2 and 3 suggestions. Later 
in these same notes we find, “N 2 not 
contributing much.” In another set of 
notes: “N3 and N4 offered no sugges- 
tions during the solution.” In the next 
problem solved by this same group N 2 
made 16 suggestions, N 1 made 12, N 4 
made 8, and N 3 made 5. From yet an- 
other set: “N 1 and N 4 did most of the 
suggesting, N 2 and N 3 not working 
much.” In solving Problem 2 in the first 
half of the experiment the note-taker 
remarks that “N 2 and N 3 draw their 
owm diagrams and become absorbed in 
them: do almost no suggesting,” In solv- 
ing Problem 3 “N 3 made no comments 
at all, N 2 spoke only a few w^ords.” In 
one of the above groups an S who par- 
ticipated a great deal in group activity 
very soon assumed the task of manipu- 
lating the material in the place of the 
less active N who had been appointed 
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TABLE 3 

Showing, for Every Group op Ss, the Number oe Correct and Incorrect 
Suggestions and Rejections, and the Number of Rejections by 
Those Making the Suggestions and by Others of the Group 

(Problem 1, Second Half of Experiment) 


Groups 

Suggestions 

Rejections 

No 

Correct 

Incorrect 

Correct 

Incorrect 

Maker 

Others 

A' .... 

29 

18 

11 

3 

11 

7 

7 

.... 

24 

18 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

C' .... 

17 

8 

9 

0 

8 

0 

8 

D^ .... 

20 

11 

9 

2 

9 

2 

9 

E' .... 

31 

25 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

Totals . . 

121 

80 

41 

8 

40 

12 

36 


chairman. Possibly one could get inter- 
esting, meaningful, and perhaps quite 
different sets of results by using in one 
set of cases groups with a chairman either 
equal or superior to the group, and in 
another set groups having a chairman 
inferior to the group in ability. 

In some groups quite the reverse situ- 
ation is found, and all members cooper- 
ate splendidly. Such comments as the 
following are found in the notes from 
the three groups: All contributing beau- 
tifully,” and later, ^^all cooperating and 
making check suggestions.” From an- 
other, suggestions coming from aU four 
about equally.” Another records, ‘Hhe 
four members cooperate well,” and on 
another page, splendid group work.” 

In the first half of the experiment 
Groups A and E solved all problems in- 
correctly. From notes kept there was 
apparently but little criticism of the 
work in Group E. The note-taker re- 
marks, “All satisfied with the solution.” 
The members of Group A, however, 
seemed to recognize that they were not 
taking all specifications of the problem 
into consideration, but rationalized their 
procedure and turned in solutions. At 
the end of the first problem the recorder 
notes that “ they conclude that they have 
solved the problem, though perhaps not 


in the way the directions signify.” This 
group is one of those referred to above in 
which the members do not participate 
equally in the group activity. In Prob- 
lem 2 they finally agreed that the boat’s 
contact writh the shore would not con- 
stitute a case of outnumbering by the 
cannibals! In Problem 3 they failed to 
consider circle B always as a transfer 
station, but skipped it whenever it was 
convenient to do so. 

In the other groups there is much more 
reference to the checking of errors and 
meeting the conditions of the problem. 
One group worked a solution through 
three times to be sure that they had met 
all specifications; in the last trial they 
discovered an error which would have 
made their solution wrong. The notes on 
these groups also mention numerous ref- 
erences to the stated problem to see that 
all qualifications were being taken into 
account. 

Table 3 above deals with Problem 1 in 
the second half of the experiment. Col- 
umn 2 shows the total number of sug- 
gestions made in each group. Columns 3 
and 4 show respectively the number 
which were in reality correct and the 
number which were incorrect. Columns 
5 and 6 indicate whether those sugges- 
tions which were rejected were respec- 
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TABLE 4 

Showing, for Every Group of 5s, the Number of Correct and Incorrect 
Suggestions and Rejections, and the Nu^ieer of Rejections by 
Those Making the Suggestions and by Others of the Group 

(Problem 2, Second Half of Experiment) 


Groups 

Suggestions 

Rejections 

No. 

Correct 

Incorrect 

Correct 

Incorrect 

Maker 

Others 

A' ... 

71 

32 

39 

10 

35 

18 

27 

B' .... 

49 

23 

26 

9 

20 

8 

19 

C' .... 

76 

35 

41 

9 

29 

7 

31 

D' .... 

32 

15 

17 

2 

13 

4 

11 

E' .... 

37 

17 

20 

2 

14 

3 

13 

Totals . . 

265 

122 

143 

32 

111 

40 

101 


tively correct or incorrect. Columns 7 
and 8 show the number of suggestions 
which were rejected by the individual 
making the suggestion or by another 
member of the group. 

It will be noted from Table 2 that 
there was only one error (a word trans- 
position) in any group solution. In one 
case, Group A', the suggestions rejected 
by the proposer or by another are exactly 
equal in number; in ail other cases more 
were rejected by another member. Con- 
sidering all groups together, three times 
as many suggestions were rejected by 
another member of the group as by the 
proposers of the suggestions. Five times 
as many incorrect as correct suggestions 
were rejected, whereas of the total num- 
ber of suggestions made, twice as many 
were correct as incorrect. This fact may 
be considered in connection with the 
relative number of correct solutions 
among groups and among individuals. 
This quantitative check on rejections 
w^as not kept in the first half of the ex- 
periment, but from its results in the 
second half, together with the proportion 
of correct solutions in the first half, and 
the fact that notes on the groups pre- 
senting correct solutions emphasize the 
checking of erroneous moves, it seems as 
though group supremacy in the first half 


might have been in part due to the re- 
jection of incorrect suggestions or the 
checking of errors. Also it was found that 
no group was composed of four superior 
individuals. All this would seem to indi- 
cate that one point of group supremacy 
is the rejection of incorrect ideas that 
escape the notice of the individual when 
working alone. Perhaps this may be the 
greatest point of group supremacy. 

It is impossible to say with any cer- 
tainty whether the rejected correct sug- 
gestions were rejected oftener by the 
proposer or by another member of the 
group. Only 8 correct suggestions were 
rejected, and these were ah later ac- 
cepted, since the solutions were with but 
one exception absolutely correct. (In the 
solution where two words were trans- 
posed, the correct suggestion concerning 
their position was never made: this was 
a case of the acceptance and retention 
of an incorrect suggestion.) Five of the 
correct suggestions were rejected by the 
proposer and 3 by another, but with so 
small a total the difference is not sig- 
nificant. 

Tables 4 and 5 summarize the data re- 
ceived on Problems 2 and 3. Since neither 
of these problems was correctly solved in 
any case, the value of the group checking 
does not appear so clearly. But a con- 
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TABLE 5 

Showing, for Every Group of Ss, the Number of Correct and Incorrect 
Suggestions and Rejections, and the Number of Rejections by 
Those Making the Suggestions and by Others of the Group 

(Problem 3, Second Half of Experiment) 


Groups 

Suggestions 

Rejections 

No. 

Correct 

J ncorrect 

Correct 

Incorrect 

Maker 

Others 

k' .... 

17 

6 

11 

3 

7 

4 

6 

B' .... 

10 

3 

7 

1 

6 

0 

7 

C' .... 1 



(No solution attempted) 



D' .... 

10 

2 

8 

0 

5 

0 

5 

E' . . . .1 

13 


8 

2 

4 

1 

5 

Totals . . 

50 

16 

34 

6 

22 

5 

23 


sideration of these results, with an 
analysis of individual and group work 
on these two problems, brings out the 
same fact as above. For example, only 6, 
or 35%, of the individual 5s presented a 
solution to Problem 2, as compared with 
5, or 100%, of the groups. But perhaps 
more important than this is the fact that 
only one individual solution presented 
the idea conveyed by the part of the 
sonnet quoted; the other presented an 
opposite situation. (That is, they had 
Simple Simon railing “at ill luck and 
unkind fate.’’) Three groups conveyed 
the correct idea, while only 2 reversed 
the conditions. That is, only of the 
individual 5s, as compared with f of the 
groups, succeeded in grasping and pre- 
senting the proper situation. It seems 
not altogether improbable that this is a 
direct result of the rejection of incorrect 
ideas in the group; which, it should be 
noted again, is done largely by another 
member than the proposing one (2.52 
times as many suggestions were rejected 
by another as by the proposer). 

We find in the case of Problem 3, first, 
that all groups met the requirement as to 
the capacity of the buses, whereas 2 indi- 
vidual 5s placed more than 35 pupils in a 
bus (one placed 43 and the other 37 in one 
of the buses). Other than this, however, 


no superiority either of group over indi- 
vidual or of individual over group is 
shown when the two are compared as a 
whole. 

Summary 

The purpose of the present study was 
to compare the ability of individuals and 
cooperating groups of 4 persons in solv- 
ing complex problems. The problems 
involved a number of steps, all of which 
had to be correct before the right answer 
was obtained, but they are still far from 
the life-situations usually met. The 
groups were roughly equated so that no 
one group was composed of 4 superior 
individuals, but the students used were 
a highly selected group when compared 
with the population as a whole. 

Upon the basis of the data and dis- 
cussion presented in the foregoing pages 
the following conclusions seem justi- 
fied: 

(1) Groups seem assured of a much 
larger proportion of correct solutions 
than individuals do. 

(2) This seems to be due to the rejec- 
tion of incorrect suggestions and ihe 
checking of errors in the group. 

(3) In groups of the size here used 
more incorrect suggestions are rejected 
by another member of the group than by 
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the individual who proposed Uie sug- 
gestion. 

(4) All members do not cooperate or 
participate equally in the solution of the 
problems. 


(5) In erroneous solutions (where it is 
possible to determine the exact point at 
which the ilrsl error was made), groups 
do not err so soon as the average indi- 
vidual does. 


NONADAPTIVE GROUP BEHAVIOR By Alexander Mmtz 


Theoretical Considerations 

It is common knowledge that groups of 
people frequently behave in a way which 
leads to disastrous consequences not 
desired or anticipated by the members 
of the group. At theater fires, people often 
block the exits by pushing, so that indi- 
viduals are burned or trampled. Since it 
normally takes only a few minutes for 
a theater to be emptied, the strikingly 
nonadaptive character of this behavior 
is obvious. 

In the explanations for the occurrence 
of such behavior offered by social psy- 
chologists, intense emotional excitement 
resulting from mutual facilitation (or 
“contagion” or “suggestion”) and lead- 
ing to interference with thinking, adap- 
tive behavior, and the operation of moral 
codes, has tended to be viewed as the 
decisive factor. Ultimately they stem 
from the theories of the nature of crowd 
behavior of Le Bon,^ w^ho has been an 
extremely influential figure in the think- 
ing on social issues of the past fifty years. 

Material will be presented in this paper 
suggesting that violent emotional excite- 
ment is not the decisive factor^ in the 
nonadaptive behavior of people in panics 
and related situations. Instead, it appears 
to be possible to explain the nonadaptive 
character of such behavior in terms of 
[people^s] perception of the situation and 


their expectation of what is likely to 
happen. 

What are the reasonable expectations 
of people at a theater fire or in similar 
circumstances in wliich a panic is apt to 
develop? Situations of this type tend to 
have a characteristically unstable reward 
structure, which has been generally over- 
looked by social scientists as a factor 
in panics. Cooperative behavior is re- 
quired for the common good but has very 
different consequences for the individual 
depending on tlie behavior of others. 
Thus at a theater fire, if eveiy^one leaves 
in an orderly manner, everybody is safe, 
and an individual waiting for his turn 
is not sacrificing his mterests. But, if the 
cooperative pattern of behavior is dis- 
turbed, the usual advice, “Keep yom: 
head, donT push, wait for your turn, 
and you will be safe,” ceases to be valid. 
If the exits are blocked, the person follow- 
ing this advice is likely to be burned to 
death. In other words, if everybody co- 
operates, there is no conflict between the 
needs of the individual and those of the 
group. However, the situation changes 
completely as soon as a minority of 
people cease to cooperate. A conflict be- 
tween the needs of the group and the 
selfish needs of the individual then arises. 
An individual who recognizes this state 
of things and who wants to benefit the 
group must sacrifice his own selfish needs. 


From The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1951, XL VI, 150-159. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the author and the American Psychological Association, Inc. 


1 G. Le Bon, The Crowd (London: Unwin, 1916). 

2 Its existence is not denied. 
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It is suggested here that it is chiefly 
the reward structure of the situations 
which is responsible for nonadaptive 
behavior of groups at theater fires and 
similar situations. People are likely to 
recognize the threats to themselves, as 
they appear, and behave accordingly. 
These situations may be compared to 
states of unstable equilibrium in mechan- 
ics; a cone balanced on its tip is not likely 
to remain in this position a long time 
because a slight initial displacement of 
its center of gravity allows the force of 
gravity to make it fall all the way. 
Similarly, cooperative behavior at a 
theater fire is likely to deteriorate pro- 
gressively as soon as an initial disturb- 
ance occurs. If a few individuals begin 
to push, the others are apt to recognize 
that their interests are threatened; they 
can expect to win through to their 
individual rewards only by pressing their 
personal advantages at the group’s ex- 
pense. Many of them react accordingly, 
a vicious circle is set up, and the dis- 
turbance spreads. Competitive behavior 
(pushing and fighting) may result as, 
e.g., at theater fires, or the group may 
disperse as in military panics. There is 
another factor which makes for further 
disintegration. As the behavior of the 
group becomes increasingly disorderly, 
the amount of noise is apt to increase, 
and communication may then become 
so difiicult that no plan for restoring 
order can emerge. 

This interpretation is almost the re- 
verse of the conventional ones which 
ascribe nonadaptive group behavior to 
emotional facilitation and to the sup- 
posed alterations of personality in group 
situations. 

The existence of mutual emotional 
facilitation is not denied; its operation 
can be readily observed, e.g., in college 
students during final examinations, in 
audiences at sports events, etc. However, 
it is not believed that emotional excite- 


ment as such is responsible for nonadap- 
tive group behavior. There are many 
situations in which mtense emotional 
excitement is the rule, and yet no noii- 
adaptive group behavior appears. Thus 
it has been reported that intense fear is 
practically universally present in soldiers 
about to go into battle, and yet no panic 
need develop. Similarly, participants in 
an athletic contest are apt to be so 
emotionally excited that vomiting is 
common; no markedly nonadaptive group 
behavior appears to develop as a result 
of this kind of intense excitement. 

The assumption of personality altera- 
tions of people due to crowd membership 
appears to be entirely unsubstantiated 
in the case of panics. On the contrary, 
the competitive behavior or dispersal 
occurring in panics suggests that group 
cohesion disappears and that people begin 
to behave purely as individuals in accord- 
ance with their selfish needs.® Rather 
similarly Freud has explained certain 
types of panics in terms of the disappear- 
ance of the libidmal ties between 
individuals.'^ 

As a first step toward the verification 
of the proposed theory, a set of labora- 
tory experiments was devised. It was 
thought that if the theory were correct, 
it should be possible to illustrate its 
functioning in the laboratory. If not 
substantiated by laboratory findings, the 
theory would have to be discarded. 

Experimental Design 

The experiments were conducted with 
groups of people, 15 to 21 subjects in 
each group. The subjects had the task 
of pulling cones out of a glass bottle; each 
subject was given a piece of string to 
which a cone was attached. Cooperation 
on the part of the subjects was required 
if the cones were to come out; the physi- 
cal setup made it easy for ^Hraffic jams” 
of cones to appear at the bottle neck. 
Only one cone could come out at a time; 


8 1 am indebted to Dr. M. Scheerer for pointing out this inference from the suggested theory. 
* S. Freud, Group Psychology ani Andvsis of the Ego (London; Hogarth Press, 1910), pp. 45-'4:8. 
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even a near tie between two cones at 
the bottle neck prevented both from 
coming out because the narrow apex of 
the second cone, wedged into the bottle 
neck, blocked the path for the wide base 
of the cone ahead of it. The cones had 
to arrive at the bottle neck in order, one 
at a time. 

Experimental Situations. 1. One of the 
experimental setups was designed to show 
that it was possible to produce disorgan- 
ized, uncooperative, nonadaptive group 
behavior resulting in ^‘traffic jams’’ by 
duplicating the essential features of 
panic-producing situations, as explained 
in the theoretical section of this paper. 
The experimental situation was repre- 
sented to the subjects as a game in which 
each participant could win or lose money. 
A subject could win or lose depending on 
how successful he was in pulling out his 
cone. Success was defined in terms of 
arbitrary time limits in some experi- 
ments. In other experiments water was 
made to flow into the bottle through a 
spout near the bottom, and the subject 
was successful if his cone came out of the 
bottle untouched by the water. Inasmuch 
as the rewards and fines were offered to 
individuals, depending on what would 
happen to their particular cones, it was 
thought that the cooperative pattern 
of behavior, required for group success, 
would be easily disrupted; a momentary 

traffic jam” at the bottle neck would be 
perceived by some of the subjects as 
threatening them with loss in the game 
as a result of the anticipated failure of 
cooperative behavior. These subjects 
would be tempted to save themselves 
from the loss by puffing out of turn. 
Some of them would probably do so, and 
thus the situation could be expected 
rapidly to deteriorate after an initial 
disturbance occurred. 


In order that subjects who recognized 
that full success was out of their reach 
should not stop trying, intermediate steps 
between full success and full failure were 
announced. The details and the amounts 
of rewards and fines are summarized 
in the table of results. The monetary 
rew’ards and fines were very small, the 
rewards for full success ranging from 10 
to 25 cents, the fines for full failure from 
1 to 10 cents. The very small fines were 
decided upon because it was intended 
to show that the characteristically in- 
efficient, nonadaptive features of group 
behavior such as occurs in panics can be 
reproduced in a situation in which there 
was no opportunity for fear. It was not 
thought that the small rewards and fines 
were likely to constitute real financial 
incentives for college students. They 
were introduced to emphasize the nature 
of the experimental situation as a game 
in which individuals could win or lose. 

2. In the contrasting experimental 
setups there were no individual rewards 
or fines, and there was no flow of wmter 
except for a few control experiments. 
The experiments were described as 
attempts to measure the ability of groups 
of people to behave cooperatively. Good 
performances of other groups were 
quoted. It was expected that under these 
conditions no ^Traffic jams” would 
develop. Subjects had no motivation to 
disregard any plan that might be devised 
by the group; the only incentive offered 
was membership in a group of people 
who were going to show their ability to 
cooperate effectively with each other. ^ 
Thus the reward structure was the princi- 
pal experimental variable studied in 
these two experimental situations. 

3. Another variable investigated was 
the excitement built up by mutual 
facilitation. In a number of “no-reward” 


5 The need to belong has been particularly emphasized as an important motive, among others, 
by E. Fromm in Escape from Freedofn (New York. Farrar and Rinehart, 1941) and M. Sherif in 
An Outline of Social Psychology (New York: Harper, 1948). The important role which group 
membership plays in industry has been investigated particularly in the Hawthorne studies; sec, for 
example, T. N. Whitehead, The Industrial Worker (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press, 
1938), Vol. I. 
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experiments several subjects were asked 
to act as accomplices. They were secretly 
instructed, before the experiment began, 
to scream, behave excitedly, swear, and 
make as much noise as possible. To limit 
their influence to emotional facilitation 
they were asked not to give specific bad 
advice nor to disturb the workings of any 
plan the group might decide upon. It was 
expected that the added emotional excite- 
ment, which is the major factor in Le 
Eon’s and similar theories of panics, 
would not have much effect on results. 

4. In certain of the reward-and-fine 
experiments an attempt was made to 
minimize the opportunities for mutual 
emotional facilitation by largely prevent- 
ing the subjects from seeing each other. 
This was accomplished by a circular 
screen with holes for eyes and arms and 
with vertical partitions on the outside, 
placed around the glass bottle. Each 
subject stood in an individual stall” 
hiding him from his neiglibors; he saw 
the bottle standing on the floor through 
the eye hole; only his arm and eyes could 
be seen by the other subjects, and the 
eyes were not likely to be seen because 
the subjects were mainly looking at the 
bottle tied to the floor. In order to pre- 
vent excited screams, the subjects were 
asked to remain silent after the experi- 
ment began, which request was largely 
comphed with. It was expected that the 
results would be essentially the same as 
those in the other reward-and-fine ex- 
periments. 

5. A third variable which was intro- 
duced in a few of the experiments was 
interference with the opportunity to 
arrive at a plan of action. In most of the 
experiments the subjects were not pre- 
vented from conducting preluninary dis- 
cussions; in almost all instances either 
they started such a discussion immedi- 
ately or asked for permission to do so, 
which was given. Only twice did a group 
fail to discuss and agree upon a plan when 
discussion was not explicitly forbidden. 



Fig. 1. Cross section of the glass bottle 
with two cones shown blocking the bottle 
neck. Main dimensions of the equipment 
are given. 

On the other hand, in two of the reward- 
and-fine experiments conducted early in 
the study the subjects were forbidden to 
talk to each other both before and during 
the experiment; in one reward-and-fine 
experiment conducted immediately after 
three no-reward experiments with the 
same group, the subjects were prevented 
from having a preliminary discussion so 
that no plan could be agreed upon before- 
hand, but were allowed to talk during 
the experiment. 

Apparatus and Procedure. Figure 1 
gives the shapes and dimensions of the 
cones and of the bottle and shows 
where the pieces of string were attached. 
The cones were made of wood in the early 
experiments. Later, aluminum cones were 
substituted ® because the wooden one 
tended to become tightly forced into 


® Postwar shortages prevented the use of smooth plastic material, as had been intended. 
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the bottle neck and had to be loosened 
by hand (which was done promptly by 
the experimenter). In the experiments 
with the aluminum cones the glass bottle 
had too large an opening, which was 
remedied by the insertion of a cylinder 
with a l-inch hole bored through it. This 
cylinder, made of aluminum, had rubber 
tape wound on the outside. It was forced 
tightly into the bottle neck and was tied 
down with wire. In addition to cutting 
down the opening of the bottle to the 
desired diameter, it also protected the 
glass from the impact of the aluminum 
cones. A sponge rubber pad was cemented 
to the bottom of the glass bottle. A 
rubber tube could be attached to the 
spout and lead either to a water faucet or 
to another similar bottle placed high up. 

The screen was made of corrugated 
cardboard. Two strips 23.5 feet in length 
were cut off a 3-foot-wide roll and glued 
together, so that a strip 6 feet wide 
resulted. The ends of the strip could be 
brought together and the strip could be 
made to stand on edge in the shape of a 
cylinder around the bottle. Pieces of 
corrugated cardboard, 3 feet by 1 foot, 
were attached to the screen at inter\mls 
of 1 foot 3 inches, subdividing the space 
immediately around the screen into 
individual stalls. The rectangular eye 
holes cut in each stall were 1.5 inches 
high, 5 inches wide; their bottom was 
4 feet 8 inches above the ground; the 
roughly circular arm holes were about 5 
inches in diameter and 3 feet 1.5 inches 
from the ground, near the right-hand 
edges of the stalls. There were 18 stalls. 

In putting the cones into the bottle, 
care was taken to prevent the tangling 
of strings; as an added precaution, the 
fishing line used as string was waxed in 
later experiments. In the early experi- 
ments the bottle was tied to the legs of a 
table on which it was placed. In the later 
experiments it was placed on the floor 
and tied to nails driven into the floor 
like tent stakes. 

The instructions were not rigidly 
standardized. The rewards were always 


larger than the fines, ranging from 10 to 
25 cents in different experiments. The 
fines ranged from 1 to 5 cents. Examples 
of the two main types of instructions and 
other details of the experiment follow: 

1. A rcioard-and-fine experiment. ‘‘I 
need volunteers for an experiment which 
is set up as a game in which you can win 
up to a quarter or lose up to 2 cents [or 5 
or 10 cents as the case may have been].’’ 
Then, after the volunteers (sometimes 
after some urging) assembled: ‘‘As I 
said, this is going to be like a game. Each 
of you will receive a cone with an at- 
tached piece of siring. All cones will be 
placed into the bottle. The object of the 
game is to get 3 mur cone out before it 
gets w^et. You may start pulling wiien I 
give the signal, ‘ ready-go ! ’ but only one 
cone can come out at a time. If two get 
into the bottle neck, neither comes out 
(demonstration). Simultaneously, I shall 
start water flowing into the bottle. If 
your cone comes out dry you get a 
quarter. If less than a third of it is wet, 
you get nothing; if more than a third 
but less than two thirds of it gets w^et, 
you pay a penny fine. If the cone is more 
than twm-thirds wet, you pay a twm-cent 
fine. The fines will be contributed to the 
Student Council.” Then the students 
were asked to put their cones in the 
bottle. While they were doing it, a dis- 
cussion of a plan of action generally 
started and was not interfered with by 
the experimenter. 

The signal to begin was given after an 
agreement was reached by the subjects. 
When in doubt, the experimenter asked 
the group whether they w^ere ready. 

2. A no-reward experiment. “This is 
going to be an experiment in which your 
ability to cooperate with each other will 
be measured. I need volunteers.” Then, 
after the subjects assembled around the 
bottle, the procedure continued exactly 
as in the rew ard-and-fine experiments 
except that no rewards were offered, the 
rubber tube was not attached, and no 
reference to water was made. Instead, 
after the possibility of “ traffic jams” was 
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demonstrated, the experimenter said: 
‘‘In spite of the smallness of the opening, 
a group of students from the University 
of Nevada succeeded in cooperating with 
each other so well that they got all their 
cones out in 10.5 seconds. See if you can 
do as well as the Westerners T’ 

Results 

Forty-two experiments with 26 groups 
of subjects were performed altogether, 
including some preliminary and control 
experiments conducted to investigate po- 
tential sources of error. One experiment 
(Ri) was conducted before the procedure 
was fully developed; there were no fines 
and only one reward level was an- 
nounced. No “traffic jam’’ resulted. 

There were 16 experiments with re- 
wards and fines. In three of them (RFi to 
RFa) discussion was interfered with be- 
fore the experiment, so that the subjects 
had no opportunity to devise a plan of 
action. In all three experiments “traffic 
jams” developed. In only one of them did 
the subjects succeed in pulling any cones 
out of the bottle — two cones out of 19 
in 40 seconds; these same subjects had 
successfully pulled out all cones in 18.6 
seconds and 23 seconds in two immedi- 
ately preceding trials in which they had 
had the opportunity to agree upon a plan 
of action. 

In the other 13 reward-and-fine experi- 
ments (RF4 to RFie) discussion was not 
interfered with. In eight of these experi- 
ments (RF4 to RF6,RF9,RFio,RFi2,RFi3, 
and RFie) there were serious “traffic 
jams,” the large majority of the cones fail- 
ing to be pulled out of the bottle within 
times ranging from 1 to approximately 2 
minutes. In another experiment almost 
half of the cones were in the bottle after 
1 minute (RF15). In two of these experi- 
ments (RFi 5 and RFia) the factor of 
mutual emotional facilitation was mini- 
mized by the use of the screen. The 
results were much the same as in most 
of the other reward-and-fine experiments, 
suggesting that this factor was not pri- 
marily responsible for the results. 


In four of the reward-and-fine experi- 
ments (RF7, RFs, RFii, RF14) there were 
no serious “ traffic jams ” ; all or almost all 
of the cones came out of the bottle in less 
than a minute. In three of these experi- 
ments the experimenter was unable to 
persuade the winners to take the rewards; 
apparently the subjects had failed to 
accept the situation as a game with 
winners and losers. In one of these 
experiments there was an additional 
factor which probably interfered with 
“traffic jams”; immediately before this 
experiment (RFk) these subjects had 
participated in another (NR5) in which 
no rewards had been offered and in which 
the fastest time of any group was 
achieved (10 seconds). The subjects knew 
the time of this trial; the time allowance 
for winning exceeded it by 5 seconds, 
so that the chances of losing must have 
been recognized as slight by the subjects. 

In the remaining 25 experiments there 
were no rewards or fines. Twenty of these 
experiments were described to the sub- 
jects as measures of cooperation. These 
experiments fell into three groups. Ex- 
periments NRi to NRs were conducted 
with groups of subjects who had not been 
previously exposed to similar experi- 
ments, and under “natural” conditions, 
i.e., without the experimenter entering 
into a conspiracy with accomplices. 
Experiments NRe to NR12 were similar 
but were conducted immediately after 
experiments with accomplices. Experi- 
ments ANRi to ANRs were the experi- 
ments with accomplices who had been 
instructed to make noise and to stir up 
excitement in the group. 

No serious “traffic jam” developed in 
any of these experiments, not in those 
with new subjects, nor in those with 
accomplices, nor in those preceded by 
experiments with accomplices. The times 
for taking all cones out of the bottle 
ranged in these three groups of experi- 
ments from 10 to 22 seconds, from 10.5 
to 30 seconds, and from 13.4 to 59 seconds. 

The experimenter’s accomplices were 
generally able to stir up excitement, but 
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this excitement failed to disrupt the co- 
operative behavior of the group to an 
extent comparable to that of the effect 
of the individual rewards and fines. In 
most of the reward-and-fine experiments 
the majority of the cones were still in the 
bottle after a minute or longer had elapsed. 

Did the accomplices have any effect? 
The mean times of the two groups of the 
no-reward, no-accomplice experiments 
were 16.8 seconds (NRi to NRs) and 19.6 
seconds (NRs to NR 12 ); the mean time 
of the accomplice experiments was 34.4 
seconds. The difference between the times 
of the two groups of experiments without 
accomplices is very small and not statis- 
tically significant. In the accomplice 
experiments the mean time was longer, 
significantly so at the .01 level of confi- 
dence, suggesting that the accomplices 
did have some disrupting effect. How- 
ever, a closer examination of the data 
shows that the two longest times in the 
accomplice experiments were obtained 
when some of the accomplices had mis- 
understood the instructions and gave bad 
advice to the group. If the results of these 
two experiments (ANRi and ANRs) are 
eliminated, the mean time drops to 26.4 
seconds, and the critical ratio (Fisher’s t 
for small, uncorrelated samples) indicates 
that the difference between this time and 
that of the no-accomplice experiments is 
too small to reach the conventional 
standards of statistical significance (t = 
1.82, d.f. = 16, P > .05). Thus it was not 
established with certainty that the ac- 
complices who made noise and stirred up 
excitement without giving bad advice 
had a disrupting effect on group coopera- 
tion. They may have had; the evidence 
was inconclusive. More experiments 
would have been needed to establish this 
point. The experiments with accomplices 
were designed merely to discover whether 
an additional opportunity for mutual 
emotional facilitation would seriously 
disrupt group cooperation. They served 
their purpose in showing that it did not. 

There were several additional no-re- 
ward experiments (PCi to PCs). One of 


these w’as described to the subjects as a 
preliminary trial conducted in order to 
determine the proper conditions for the 
next experiment in which rewards were 
to be offered. This was the only no-reward 
experiment in which a serious “traffic 
jam” developed; there was no organized 
plan for action in this group, probably 
because the subjects were not sufficiently 
motivated to devise one before the ex- 
periment began. The remaining four 
experiments were described to the sub- 
jects, who had previously participated in 
reward-and-fine experiments, as control 
experiments conducted in order to dem- 
onstrate to the group what were the ef- 
fects of the rewards. In view of the com- 
mon claim of the subjects that the 
flow of water was primarily responsible 
for the “traffic jams,” water was made 
to flow in three of them. No serious 
“traffic jam” developed in an}^ of the 
control experiments. On the other hand, 
three out of the four times were distinctly 
slow ones as compared to those in the 
other no-reward experiments. It is not 
clear wffiether this finding was due to fluc- 
tuations of random sampling (“ chance ”), 
whether the subjects were inadequately 
motivated in these “control” experi- 
ments, or whether the earlier reward-and- 
fine experiments had continued bad 
effects on the cooperative behavior of the 
subjects. The matter was not investi- 
gated at this time. 

After each experiment or group of 
experiments the subjects were told by 
the experimenter about the true nature 
of the experiments and about the results 
obtained so far. The explanations were 
followed by discussions. In the groups 
which had failed to pull out the cones 
from the bottle, marked tendencies 
toward rationalization appeared during 
these discussions. Subjects tended to ex- 
plain the bad results of their group in 
terms of supposedly tangled strings, 
effects of the water, or insufficient time 
for the formulation of a plan, disregard- 
ing the fact that these failed to produce 
“traffic jams” in no-reward experiments 
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Discussion 

The experiments provide laboratory 
demonstrations for our hypothesis and 
partially verify the hypothesis. The be- 
havior of the subjects did not tend 
toward inefficiency unless the reward 
structure of the situation provided them 
with incentives to behave uncoopera- 
tively after the cooperative pattern of 
group behavior was disturbed. There 
were no “ trafhc jams ’’ in the no-reward 
experiments. Emotional excitement pro- 
duced by tlie experimenter’s accomplices 
interfered with the efficiency of group 
behavior only to a minor extent, if at all, 
compared to the effects of individual 
rewards and fines. On the other hand, 
there were inefficient behavior and 
‘Traffic jams” in more than half the 
reward-and-fine experiments, in which 
the subjects were confronted with the 
probability of individual failure as soon 
as the bottle neck was temporarily 
blocked. This result was obtained with- 
out any more serious threat to the indi- 
viduals than the loss of 10 cents at most 
and probably a mild feeling of failure in 
a game. Thus intense fear was not found 
to be an essential condition of chaotic, 
nonadaptive group behavior analogous 
to that occurring in panics. 

“Traffic jams” did not occur in all 
the reward-and-fine experiments and 
were not expected to. In an experiment 
with 15 to 20 subjects one cannot be 
certain that one or a few subjects will 
create a disturbance within the short 
time available. With larger groups the 
percentage of “traffic jams” should be 
larger; the more people there are, the 
more likely it becomes that one uncoop- 
erative individual will create the initial 
disturbance which leads to deterioration 
of the situation. 

The theory presented here, if correct, 


appears to apply to many situations and 
to contribute to the understanding of a 
number of social and economic phenom- 
ena. Situations with reward structures 
resembling those of panics and the reward- 
and-fine experiments reported here seem 
to be numerous. Tendencies toward non- 
adaptive group behavior are clearly 
present in many such situations, regard- 
less of the presence or absence of face-to- 
face contacts between people and oppor- 
tunities for mutual emotional facilitation. 
There are situations in which the appear- 
ance of danger does not provide incen- 
tives for antisocial behavior, and no cha- 
otic nonadaptive behavior of groups 
seems to occur in spite of the catastrophic 
nature of the danger and ample opportu- 
nity for face-to-face contacts. There seem 
to be no panics when people are so trapped 
that there can be no struggle for an exit, 
e.g., submarine and mine disasters."^ 

The experiments reported here belong 
also in a second theoretical context. In 
these experiments a system of individual 
rewards resulted in strikingly inefficient 
behavior, while the goal of demonstrating 
the ability of the group to cooperate 
produced much more orderly action. 
These findings may be compared with 
those of the type reported by IMaller ® 
and Sims,® who found that individual 
competition led to greater efficiency than 
group competition. It should be noted 
that the structure of the tasks in these 
earlier experiments and those reported 
here differed. In the former the subjects 
worked separately and could not inter- 
fere with each other as readily as in our 
experiments. Thus the experiments pro- 
vide an additional illustration for the 
caution that any generalization pertain- 
ing to the effect of competition on behav- 
ior is limited not only by the prevalent 
social norms and personality character- 
istics but also by the nature of the task. 


Dying miners wrote notes to their families as deadly gas crept in on themTin an Illinois pit. New 
York TimeSj March 31, 1947, p. 8. 

® J. B. Mailer, ‘‘Cooperation and Competition,” Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1929, No. 384. 

^ V. M. Sims, “The Relative Influence of Two Types of Motivation on Improvement,” /. Educ. 
Psychol., 1928. XIX, 480-484. 
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In April, 1927, six girls were selected 
from a large shop department of the 
Hawthorne works. They were chosen as 
average workers, neither inexperienced 
nor expert, and their work consisted of 
the assembling of telephone relays. A coil, 
armature, contact springs, and insulators 
were put together on a fixture and se- 
cured in position by means of four 
machine screws. The operation at that 
time was being completed at the rate of 
about five relays in six minutes. This 
particular operation was chosen for the 
experiment because the relays were being 
assembled often enough so that even 
slight changes in output rate would show 
themselves at once on the output record. 
Five of the girls were to do the actual 
assembly work; the duty of the sixth was 
to keep the others supplied with parts. 

The test room itself was an area di- 
vided from the main department by a 
wooden partition eight feet high. The 
girls sat in a row on one side of a long 
workbench. The bench and assembly 
equipment were identical wdth those used 
in the regular department, except in one 
respect. At the right of each girFs place 
was a hole in the bench, and into this 
hole she dropped completed relays. It 
was the entrance to a chute, in which 
there was a flapper gate opened by the 
relay in its passage downward. The open- 
ing of the gate closed an electrical circuit 
which controlled a perforating device, 
and this in turn recorded the completion 
of the relay by punching a hole in a tape. 
The tape moved at the rate of one-quar- 
ter of an inch a minute and had space 
for a separate row of holes for each 


operator. WTen punched, it thus con- 
stituted a complete output recoid for 
each girl for each instant of the da^x 
Such records w^ere kept for five years. 

In this experiment, then, as in the 
earlier illumination experiments, great 
emphasis was laid on the rate of output. 
A word of caution is needed here. The 
Western Electric Company w^as not im- 
mediately interested in increasing out- 
put. The experiments w^ere not designed 
for that purpose. On the other hand, out- 
put is easily measured, i.e., it yields pre- 
cise quantitative data, and experience 
suggested that it was sensitive to at 
least some of the conditions under which 
the employees worked. Output was 
treated as an index. In short, the nature 
of the experimental conditions made the 
emphasis on output inevitable. 

From their experience in the illumina- 
tion experiments, the investigators were 
well aware that factors other than those 
experimentally varied might affect the 
output rate. Therefore arrangements 
were made that a number of other rec- 
ords should be kept. Unsuitable parts 
supplied by the firm were noted down, as 
were assemblies rejected for any reason 
upon inspection. In this way the type of 
defect could be known and related to the 
time of day at which it occurred. Records 
were kept of weather conditions in gen- 
eral and of temperature and humidity in 
the test room. Every six weeks each 
operator was given a medical examina- 
tion by the company doctor. Every day 
she was asked to tell how many hours 
she had spent in bed the night before 
and, during a part of the experiment, 


From Chapter 4, ''The Western Electric Researches,"' in fatigue of Workers: Its Relation to In- 
dustrial Production by the Committee on Work in Industry of the National Research Council 
(New York: Reinhold Publishing Cerp., 1941). Reprinted by permission of the author and the 
publisher. 
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what food she had eaten. Besides all 
these records, which concerned the phys- 
ical condition of the operators, a log was 
kept in which were recorded the princi- 
pal events in the test room hour by hour, 
including among the entries snatches of 
conversation between the workers. At 
first these entries related largely to the 
physical condition of the operators: how 
they felt as they worked. Later the 
ground they covered somewhat widened, 
and the log ultimately became one of the 
most important of the test room records. 
Finally, when the so-called Interviewing 
Program was instituted at Hawthorne, 
each of the operators was interviewed 
several times by an experienced inter- 
viewer. 

The girls had no supervisor in the ordi- 
nary sense, such as they would have had 
in a regular shop department, but a “test 
room observer” was placed in the room, 
whose duty it was to maintain the rec- 
ords, arrange the work, and secure a co- 
operative spirit on the part of the girls. 
Later, when the complexity of his work 
increased, several assistants were as- 
signed to help him. 

When the arrangements had been 
made for the test room, the operators 
who had been chosen to take part were 
called in for an interview in the office of 
the superintendent of the Inspection 
Branch, who was in general charge of the 
experiment and of the researches which 
grew out of it. The superintendent de- 
scribed this interview as follows: “The 
nature of the test was carefully explained 
to these girls and they readily consented 
to take part in it, although they were 
very shy at the first conference. An in- 
vitation to six shop girls to come up to 
a superintendent’s office was naturally 
rather startling. They were assured that 
the object of the test was to determine 
the effect of certain changes in working 
conditions, such as rest periods, midmorn- 
ing lunches, and shorter working hours. 
They were expressly cautioned to work at 
a comfortable pace, and under no circum- 


stances to try and make a race out of the 
test.” This conference was only the first 
of many. Whenever any experimental 
change was planned, the girls were called 
in, the purpose of the change was ex- 
plained to them, and their comments 
were requested. Certain suggested 
changes which did not meet with their 
approval were abandoned. They were 
repeatedly asked, as they were asked in 
the first interview, not to strain but to 
work “as they felt.” 

The experiment was now ready to be- 
gin. Put in its simplest terms, the idea of 
those directing the experiment was that 
if an output curve was studied for a long 
enough time under various changes in 
working conditions, it would be possible 
to determine which conditions were the 
most satisfactory. Accordingly, a number 
of so-called “experimental periods” were 
arranged. For two weeks before the 
operators were placed in the test room, 
a record was kept of the production of 
each one without her knowledge. In this 
way the investigators secured a measure 
of her productive ability while working 
in the regular department under the 
usual conditions. This constituted the 
first experimental period. And for five 
weeks after the girls entered the test 
room no change was made in working 
conditions. Hours remained what they 
had been before. The investigators felt 
that this period would be long enough 
to reveal any changes in output inci- 
dental merely to the transfer. This con- 
stituted the second experimental period. 

The third period involved a change in 
the method of payment. In the regular 
department, the girls had been paid ac- 
cording to a scheme of group piecework, 
the group consisting of a hundred or more 
employees. Under these circumstances, 
variations in an individual’s total output 
would not be immediately reflected in her 
pay, since such variations tended to can- 
cel one another in such a large group. In 
the test room, the six operators were 
made a group by themselves. In this way 
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each girl received an amount more nearly 
in proportion to her individual effort, 
and her interests became more closely 
centered on the experiment. Eight weeks 
later, the directly experimental changes 
began. An outline will reveal their gen- 
eral character: Period IV: two rest 
pauses, each five minutes in length, were 
established, one occurring in midmorning 
and the other in the early afternoon. 
Period V : these rest pauses were length- 
ened to ten minutes each. Period VI: six 
five-minute rests were established. Pe- 
riod VII: the company provided each 
member of the group with a light lunch 
in the midmorning and another in the 
midafternoon, accompanied by rest 
pauses. This arrangement became stand- 
ard for subsequent Periods VIII through 
XI. Period VIII: work stopped a half- 
hour earlier every day — at 4 : 30 p.m. 
Period IX: work stopped at 4 p.m. Pe- 
riod X: conditions returned to what they 
were in Period VII. Period XI: a five-day 
work week was established. Each of these 
experimental periods lasted several 
weeks. 

Period XI ran through the summer of 
1928, a year after the beginning of the 
experiment. Already the results were not 
what had been expected. The output 
curve, which had risen on the whole 
slowly and steadily throughout the year, 
was obviously reflecting something other 
than the responses of the group to the 
imposed experimental conditions. Even 
when the total weekly output had fallen 
off, as it could hardly fail to do in such a 
period as Period XI, when the group was 
working only five days a week, daily out- 
put continued to rise. Therefore, in ac- 
cordance with a sound experimental pro- 
cedure, as a control on what had been 
done, it was agreed with the consent of 
the operators that in experimental 
Period XII a return should be made to 
the original conditions of work, with no 
rest pauses, no special lunches, and a full- 
length working week. This period lasted 
for twelve weeks. Both daily and weekly 


output rose to a higher point than ever 
before: the working day and the working 
week were both longer. The hourly out- 
put rate declined somewhat but it did 
not approach the level of Period III, 
when similar conditions were in effect. 

The conclusions reached after Period 
XII may be expressed in terms of an- 
other observation. Identical conditions 
of work were repeated in three different 
experimental periods: Periods VII, X, 
and XIII. If the assumptions on w’hich 
the study was based had been correct, 
that is to sayq if the output rate were 
directly related to the physical condi- 
tions of work, the expectation would be 
that in these three experimental periods 
there would be some similarity in output. 
Such was not the case. The only appar- 
ent uniformity was that in each experi- 
mental period output was higher than in 
the preceding one. In the Relay Assem- 
bly Test Room, as in the previous illu- 
mination experiments, something was 
happening which could not be explained 
by the experimentally controlled condi- 
tions of work. 

The question remains: 

With what facts, if any, can the 
changes in the output rate of the opera- 
tors in the test room be correlated? Here 
the statements of the girls themselves 
are of the first importance. Each girl 
knew that she was producing more in the 
test room than she ever had in the regu- 
lar department, and each said that the 
increase had come about without any 
conscious effort on her part. It seemed 
easier to produce at the faster rate in the 
test room than at the slower rate in the 
regular department. When questioned 
further, each girl stated her reasons in 
slightly different words, but there was 
uniformity in the answers in two re- 
spects. First, the girls liked to work in 
the test room; 'Ut was fun.’’ Secondly, 
the new supervisory relation or, as they 
put it, the absence of the old supervisory 
control, made it possible for them to 
work freely without anxiety. 
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For instance, there was the matter of 
conversation. In the regular department, 
conversation was in principle not al- 
lowed. In practice it was tolerated if it 
was carried on in a low tone and did not 
interfere with work. In the test room an 
effort was made in the beginning to dis- 
courage conversation, though it was soon 
abandoned. The observer in charge of 
the experiment was afraid of losing the 
cooperation of the girls if he insisted too 
strongly on this point. Talk became com- 
mon and was often loud and general. 
Indeed, the conversation of the operators 
came to occupy an important place in 
the log. T. N. Whitehead has pointed 
out that the girls in the test room were 
far more thoroughly supervised than 
they ever had been in the regular depart- 
ment. They were watched by an observer 
of their own, an interested management, 
and outside experts. The point is that 
the character and purpose of the super- 
vision were different and were felt to be 
so. 

The operators knew that they were 
taking part in what was considered an 
important and interesting experiment. 
They knew that their work was expected 
to produce results — they were not sure 
what results — which would lead to the 
improvement of the working conditions 
of their fellow employees. They knew 
that the eyes of the company were upon 
them. Whitehead has further pointed out 
that although the experimental changes 
might turn out to have no physical sig- 
nificance, their social significance was 
always favorable. They showed that the 
management of the company was still 
interested, that the girls were still part 
of a valuable piece of research. In the 
regular department, the girls, like the 
other employees, were in the position of 
responding to changes the source and 
purpose of which were beyond their 
knowledge. In the test room, they had 
frequent inteiwiews with the superin- 
tendent, a high officer of the company. 
The reasons for the contemplated experi- 


mental changes were explained to them. 
Their views were consulted and in some 
instances they were allowed to veto what 
had been proposed. Professor Mayo has 
argued that it is idle to speak of an ex- 
perimental period like Period XII as 
being in any sense what it purported to 
be — a return to the original conditions 
of work. In the meantime, the entire in- 
dustrial situation of the girls had been 
reconstructed. 

Another factor in what occurred can 
only be spoken of as the social develop- 
ment of the group itself. When the girls 
went for the first time to be given a 
physical examination by the company 
doctor, someone suggested as a joke that 
ice cream and cake ought to be served. 
The company provided them at the next 
examination, and the custom was kept 
up for the duration of the experiment. 
\%en one of the girls had a birthday, 
each of the others would bring her a 
present, and she would respond by offer- 
ing the group a box of chocolates. Often 
one of the girls would have some good 
reason for feeling tired. Then the others 
would carry’’ her. That is, they would 
agree to work especially fast to make up 
for the low output expected from her. 
It is doubtful whether this ^‘carrying” 
did have any effect, but the important 
point is the existence of the practice, 
not its effectiveness. The girls made 
friends in the test room and went to- 
gether socially after hours. One of the 
interesting facts which has appeared 
from Whitehead’s analysis of the output 
records is that there were times when 
variations in the output rates of two 
friends were correlated to a high degree. 
Their rates varied simultaneously and 
in the same direction — something, of 
course, which the girls were not aware 
of and could not have planned. Also, 
these correlations were destroyed by such 
apparently trivial events as a change in 
the order in which the girls sat at the 
workbench. 

Finally, the group developed leader- 
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ship and a common purpose. The leader, 
self-appointed, was an ambitious young 
Italian girl who entered the test room 
as a replacement after two of the original 
members had left. She saw in the experi- 
ment a chance for personal distinction 
and advancement. The common purpose 
was an increase in the output rate. The 
girls had been told in the beginning and 
repeatedly thereafter that they w-ere to 
work without straining, without trying 
to make a race of the test, and all the 
evidence shows that they kept this rule. 
In fact, they felt that they were working 
under less pressure than in the regular 
department. Nevertheless, they knew 
that the output record was considered 
the most important of the records of the 
experiment and was always closely scru- 
tinized. Before long they had committed 
themselves to a continuous increase in 
production. In the long run, of course, 
this ideal was an impossible one, and 
when the girls found out that it was, the 
realization was an important element of 
the change of tone which was noticeable 
in the second half of the experiment. 
But for a time they felt that they could 
achieve the impossible. In brief, the in- 
crease in the output rate of the girls in 
the Relay Assembly Test Room could 
not be related to any changes in their 
physical conditions of work, whether ex- 
perimentally induced or not. It could, 
however, be related to what can only 
be spoken of as the development of an 
organized social group in a peculiar and 
effective relation with its supervisors. 

Many of these conclusions were not 
worked out in detail until long after the 
investigators at Hawthorne had lost 
interest in the Relay Assembly Test 
Room, but the general meaning of the 
experiment was clear at least as early as 
Period XII. A continuous increase in 
productivity had taken place irrespec- 
tive of changing physical conditions of 
work. In the w^ords of a company report 
made in January 19v81 on all the re- 
search which had been done up to that 


date: ‘‘Upon analysis, only one thing 
seemed to show a continuous relation- 
ship with this improved output. This 
'was the mental attitude of the operators. 
From their conversations with each other 
and their comments to the test observers, 
it was not only clear that their attitudes 
were improving but it was evident that 
this area of employee reactions and feel- 
ings was a fruitful field for industrial 
research.’’ 

At this point the attention of the in- 
vestigators turned sharply from the test 
room to the regular shop department 
from which the girls had come. Wliy wus 
the mental attitude of the girls different 
in the test room from what it had been 
in the department? In their conversa- 
tions with one another and in their com- 
ments to the observers, the girls were 
full of comparisons between the test room 
and the department, very much to the 
disadvantage of the latter. They felt 
relief from some form of constraint, par- 
ticularly the constraint of supervision. 
They were exceedingly disparaging about 
the supervisors in the department, al- 
though management felt that the depart- 
ment had particularly good supervisory 
personnel. These facts suggested that the 
management of the company really knew 
very little about the attitudes which 
employees took toward conditions in the 
plant and very little also about what 
constituted good supervisory methods. 
Such w^as the atmosphere in which the 
so-called Interviewing Program, the third 
phase of the work at Hawthorne, was 
planned. So far the interests of the in- 
vestigators had been centered on the 
question of what were good physical 
conditions of work. Now" they shifted 
definitely in the direction of a study of 
human relations. 

Finally, the investigators discovered, 
in the course of the regular interview's, 
evidence here and there in the plant of 
a type of behavior which strongly sug- 
gested that the workers were banding 
together informally in order to protect 
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themselves against practices which they 
interpreted as a menace to their welfare. 
This type of behavior manifested itself 
in {a) '^straight-line” output, that is, the 
operators had adopted a standard of 
what they felt to be a proper day’s work 
and none of them exceeded it by very 
much; (b) a resentment of the wage in- 
centive system under which they worked 
— in most cases, some form of group 
piecework; (r) expressions which implied 
that group piecework as a wage incentive 
plan was not working satisfactorily; 
(d) informal practices by which persons 
who exceeded the accepted standard, 
that is, "rate killers,” could be punished 
and "brought into line”; (c) informal 
leadership on the part of individuals 
who undertook to keep the working 
group together and enforce its rules; 
(/) feelings of futility with regard to 
promotions; and (g) extreme likes and 
dislikes toward immediate superiors, ac- 
cording to their attitude toward the be- 
havior of the operators. The investi- 
gators felt that this complex of behavior 
deserved further study. 

In view of these considerations, the 
decision was taken in May, 1931, to 
assign selected interviewers to particu- 
lar groups of employees and allow them 
to interview the employees as often as 
they felt was necessary. The story of one 
of these groups is characteristic of the 
findings reached by this new form of 
interviewing. The work of the employees 
was the adjustment of small parts which 
went into the construction of telephone 
equipment. The management thought 
that the adjustment was a complicated 
piece of work. The interviewer found that 
it was really quite simple. He felt that 
anyone could learn it, but that the opera- 
tors had conspired to put a fence around 
the job. They took pride in telling how 
apparatus which no one could make work 
properly was sent in from the field for 
adjustment. Then telephone engineers 
w^ould come in to find out from the 
operators how the repairs were made. 


The latter would fool around, doing ail 
sorts of wrong things and taking about 
two hours to adjust the apparatus, and 
in this way prevented people on the out- 
side from finding out what they really 
did. They delighted in telling the inter- 
viewer how they were pulling the wool 
over everybody’s eyes. It followed that 
they were keeping the management in 
ignorance as to the amount of work they 
could do. The output of the group, when 
plotted, was practically a straight line. 

Obviously this result could not have 
been gained without some informal or- 
ganization, and such organization in fact 
there was. The group had developed 
leadership. Whenever an outsider — en- 
gineer, inspector, or supervisor — came 
into the room, one man always dealt 
with him. Whenever any technical ques- 
tion was raised about the work, this 
employee answered it. For other pur- 
poses, the group had developed a second 
leader. WTienever a new man came into 
the group, or a member of the group 
boosted output beyond what was con- 
sidered the proper level, this second 
leader took charge of the situation. The 
group had, so to speak, one leader for 
dealing with foreign and one for dealing 
with domestic affairs. The different 
supervisors were largely aware of the 
situation which had developed, but they 
did not try to do anything about it be- 
cause in fact they were powerless. Wdien- 
ever necessary, they themselves dealt 
with the recognized leaders of the group. 

Finally, the investigator found that 
the group was by no means happy about 
what it was doing. Its members felt a 
vague dissatisfaction or unrest, which 
showed itself in a demand for advance- 
ments and transfers or in complaints 
about their hard luck in being kept on 
the job. This experience of personal 
futility could be explained as the result 
of divided loyalties — divided between 
the group and the company. 

In order to study this kind of problem 
further, to make a more detailed investi- 
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gation of social relations in a working 
group, and to supplement interview 
material with direct observation of the 
behavior of employees, the Division of 
Industrial Research decided to set up a 
new test room. But the investigators re- 
membered what happened in the former 
test room and tried to devise an experi- 
ment which would not be radically al- 
tered by the process of experimentation 
itself. They chose a group of men — nine 
wiremen, three soldermen, and two in- 
spectors — engaged in the assembly of 
terminal banks for use in telephone ex- 
changes, took them out of their regular 
department and placed them in a special 
room. Otherwise no change was made in 
their conditions of work, except that an 
investigator was installed in the room, 
whose duty was simply to observe the 
behavior of the men. In the Relay As- 
sembly Test Room a log had been kept 
of the principal events of the test. At the 
beginning it consisted largely of com- 
ments made by the workers in answer to 
questions about their physical condition. 
Later it came to include a much wider 
range of entries, which were found to be 
extremely useful in interpreting the 
changes in the output rate of the differ- 
ent workers. The work of the observer 
in the new test room was in effect an 
expansion of the work of keeping the log 
in the old one. Finally, an interviewer 
was assigned to the test room; he was 
not, however, one of the population of 
the room but remained outside and in- 
terviewed the employees from time to 
time in the usual manner. No effort was 
made to get output records other than 
the ones ordinarily kept in the depart- 
ment from which the group came, since 
the investigators felt that such a proce- 
dure would introduce too large a change 
from a regular shop situation. In this 
way the experiment was set up which is 
referred to as the Bank Wiring Observa- 
tion Room. It was in existence seven 
months, from November 1931 to May 
1932. 


The method of payment is the first 
aspect of this group which must be de- 
scribed. It was a complicated form of 
group piecework. The department of 
which the workers in the observation 
room were a part w^as credited with a 
fixed sum for every unit of equipment it 
assembled. The amount thus earned on 
paper by the department every week 
made up the sum out of which the wages 
of all the men in the department w^ere 
paid. Each individual was then assigned 
an hourly rate of pay, and he was guar- 
anteed this amount in case he did not 
make at least as much on a piecew^ork 
basis. The rate was based on a number 
of factors, including the nature of the 
job a worker was doing, his efficiency, 
and his length of service with the com- 
pany. Records of the output of every 
wrorker were kept, and every six months 
there was a rate revision, the purpose of 
which was to make the hourly rates of 
the different workers correspond to their 
relative efficiency. 

The hourly rate of a given employee, 
multiplied by the number of hours 
worked by him during the week, was 
spoken of as the daywork value of the 
work done by the employee. The day- 
work values of the work done by all the 
employees in the department were then 
added together, and the total thus ob- 
tained was subtracted from the total 
earnings credited to the department for 
the number of units of equipment assem- 
bled. The surplus, divided by the total 
daywork value, was expressed as a per- 
centage. Each individuaTs hourly rate 
was then increased by this percentage, 
and the resulting hourly earnings figure, 
multiplied by the number of hours 
worked, constituted that personas weekly 
earnings. 

Another feature of the system should 
be mentioned here. Sometimes a stop- 
page which was beyond the control of 
the workers took place in the work. For 
such stoppages the workers were en- 
titled to claim time out, being paid at 
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their regular hourly rates for this time. 
This was called the ^‘daywork allowance 
claim.’’ The reason why the employees 
were paid their hourly rate for such time 
and not their average hourly wages was 
a simple one. The system was supposed 
to prevent stalling. The employees could 
earn more by working than they could 
by taking time out. As a matter of fact, 
there w^as no good definition of w^hat con- 
stituted a stoppage wEich was beyond 
the control of the workers. All stoppages 
were more or less within their control. 
But this circumstance was supposed to 
make no difference in the w^orking of the 
system, since the assumption was that 
in any case the workers, pursuing their 
economic interests, wmald be anxious to 
keep stoppages at a minimum. 

This system of payment was a com- 
plicated one, but it is obvious that there 
was a good logical reason for every one 
of its features. An individual’s earnings 
would be affected by changes in his rate 
or in his output and by changes in the 
output of the group as a whole. The only 
way in w^hich the group as a whole could 
increase its earnings was by increasing 
its total output. It is obvious also that 
the experts who designed the system 
made certain implicit assumptions about 
the behavior of human beings, or at least 
the behavior of workers in a large Ameri- 
can factory. They assumed that every 
employee would pursue his economic in- 
terest by trying to increase not only his 
own output but the output of every 
other person in the group. The group as 
a whole would act to prevent slacking 
by any of its members. One possibility, 
for instance, w^as that by a few weeks’ 
hard work an employee could establish 
a high rate for himself. Then he could 
slack up and be paid out of all proportion 
with the amount he actually contributed 
to the wages of the group. Under these 
circumstances, the other employees were 
expected to bring pressure to bear to 
make him work harder. 

Such was the way in which the wage 


incentive scheme ought to have worked. 
The next question is how it actually did 
work. At first the workers were naturally 
suspicious of the observer, but when they 
got used to him and found that nothing 
out of tlie ordinary happened as a result 
of his presence in the room, they came 
to lake him for granted. The best evi- 
dence that the employees were not dis- 
trustful of the observer is that they were 
willing to talk freely to him about what 
they were doing, even when what they 
were doing was not strictly in accord 
with what the company expected. Con- 
versation would die down when the group 
chief entered the room, and when the 
foreman or the assistant foreman entered 
everyone became serious. But no em- 
barrassment was felt at the presence of 
the observer. To avoid misunderstand- 
ing, it is important to point out that the 
observer was in no sense a spy. The em- 
ployees were deliberately and obviously 
separated from their regular department. 
The observer did not, and could not, pass 
himself off as one of them. And if only 
from the fact that a special interviewer 
was assigned to them, the members of 
the group knew they were under investi- 
gation. 

The findings reached by the observer 
were more detailed but in general char- 
acter the same as those which had 
emerged from the early interviews of 
other groups. Among the employees in 
the observation room there was a notion 
of a proper day’s work. They felt that 
if they had wired two equipments a day 
they had done about the right amount. 
Most of the work was done in the 
morning. As soon as the employees felt 
sure of being able to finish what they 
considered enough for the day, they 
slacked off. This slacking off was natu- 
rally more marked among the faster 
than among the slower workmen. 

As a result, the output graph from 
week to week tended to be a straight line. 
The employees resorted to two further 
practices in order to make sure that it 
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sliould remain so. They reported more 
or less output than they performed and 
they claimed more daywork allowances 
than they were entitled to. At the end of 
the day, the observer would make an 
actual count of the number of connec- 
tions wired — something which was not 
done by the supervisors — and he found 
that the men would report to the group 
chief sometimes more and sometimes less 
work than they actually had accom- 
plished. At the end of the period of ob- 
servation, two men had completed more 
than they ever had reported, but on the 
whole the error was in the opposite direc- 
tion. The theory of the employees was 
that excess work produced on one day 
should be saved and applied to a defi- 
ciency on another day. The other way 
of keeping the output steady was to 
claim excessive da}’^vork allowance. The 
employees saw that the more daywork 
they were allowed, the less output they 
would have to maintain in order to keep 
the average hourly output rate steady. 
The claims for daywork allowance were 
reported by the men to their group chief, 
and he, as will be seen, was in no position 
to make any check. These practices had 
two results. In the first place, the depart- 
mental efficiency records did not repre- 
sent true efficiency, and therefore de- 
cisions as to grading were subject to 
errors of considerable importance. In the 
second place, the group chief was placed 
in a distinctly awkward position. 

The findings of the observer were con- 
firmed by tests which were made as a 
part of the investigation. Tests of intelli- 
gence, finger dexterity, and other skiUs 
were given to the vrorkers in the room, 
and the results of the tests were studied 
in order to discover whether there was 
any correlation between output on the 
one hand and earnings, intelligence, or 
finger dexterity on the other. The studies 
showed that there was not. The output 
was apparently not reflecting the native 
intelligence or dexterity of the members 
of the group. 


Obviously the wage incentive scheme 
was not working in the wa}’ it was ex- 
pected to work. The next cjiieslion is why 
it -was not working. In this connection, 
the observer reported that the group had 
developed an informal social organiza- 
tion, such as had been revealed by earlier 
investigations. The foreman who selected 
the employees taking part in the Bank 
Wiring Observation Room was coopera- 
tive and had worked with the investi- 
gators before. They asked him to pro- 
duce a normal group. The men he chose 
all came out of the same regular shc:)p 
department, but they had not been 
closely associated in their w^ork there. 
Nevertheless, as soon as they were 
thrown together in the observation 
room, friendships sprang up and soon 
two well-defined cliques were formed- 
The division into cliques showed itself 
in a number of ways : in mutual exclusive- 
ness, in differences in the games played 
during off-hours, and so forth. 

What is important here is not what 
divided the men in the observation room 
but what they had in common. They 
shared a common body of sentiments. A 
person should not turn out too much 
work. If he did, he w^as a ^Tate-huster.^’ 
The theory was that if an excessive 
amount of work, ivas turned out, the 
management would louver the piecework 
rate so that the employees would he in 
the position of doing more work for 
approximately the same pay. On the 
other hand, a person should not turn out 
too little work. If he did, he was a 
^Yhiseler’’; that is, he w’-as getting paid 
for w'-ork he did not do. A person should 
say nothing which would Injure a fellow 
member of the group. If he did, he was 
a squealer.’’ Finally, no member of the 
group should act officiously. 

The working group had also developed 
methods of enforcing respect for its atti- 
tudes. The experts who devised the wage 
incentive scheme assumed that the group 
would bring pressure to bear upon the 
slower workers to make them work faster 
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and so increase the earnings of the group. 
In point of fact, something like the op- 
posite occurred. The employees brought 
pressure to bear not upon the slower 
workers but upon the faster ones, the 
very ones who contributed most to the 
earnings of the group. The pressure was 
brought to bear in various ways. One of 
them was binging.^’ If one of the em- 
ployees did something which was not 
considered quite proper, one of his fellow 
workers had the right to ^^bing’’ him. 
Binging consisted of hitting him a stiff 
blow on the upper arm. The person who 
was struck usually took the blow without 
protest and did not strike back. Obvi- 
ously the virtue of binging as punish- 
ment did not lie in the physical hurt 
given to the worker but in the mental 
hurt that came from knowing that the 
group disapproved of what he had done. 
Other practices which naturally served 
the same end were sarcasm and the use 
of invectives. If a person turned out too 
much work, he was called names, such 
as “Speed King’’ or “The Slave.” 

It is worth while pointing out that the 
output of the group was not considered 
low. If it had been, some action might 
have been taken, but in point of fact it 
was perfectly satisfactory to the manage- 
ment. It was simply not so high as it 
would have been if fatigue and skiU had 
been the only limiting factors. 

In the matter of wage incentives, the 
actual situation was quite different from 
the assumptions made by the experts. 
Other activities were out of line in the 
same way. The wiremen and the solder- 
men did not stick to their jobs; they fre- 
quently traded them. This was forbid- 
den, on the theory that each employee 
ought to do his own work because he was 
more skilled in that work. There was also 
much informal helping of one man by 
others. In fact, the observation of this 
practice was one means of determining 
the cliques into which the group was 
divided. A great many things, in short, 
were going on in the observation room 


which ought not to have been going 
on. For this reason it was important 
that no one should “squeal” on the 
men. 

A group chief was in immediate charge 
of the employees. He had to see that 
they were supplied with parts and that 
they conformed to the rules and stand- 
ards of the work. He could reprimand 
them for misbehavior or poor perform- 
ance. He transmitted orders to the men 
and brought their requests before the 
proper authorities. He was also responsi- 
ble for reporting to the foreman all facts 
which ought to come to his attention. 
The behavior of the employees put h\ m 
in an awkward position. He was per- 
fectly well aware of the devices by which 
they maintained their production at a 
constant level. But he was able to do 
very little to bring about a change. For 
instance, there was the matter of claims 
for daywork allow^ance. Such claims were 
supposed to be based on stoppages be- 
yond the control of the workers, but 
there was no good definition of what con- 
stituted such stoppages. The men had a 
number of possible excuses for claiming 
daywork allowance: defective materials, 
poor and slow work on the part of other 
employees, and so forth. If the group 
chief checked up on one type of claim, 
the workers could shift to another. In 
order to decide whether or not a particu- 
lar claim was justified, he would have 
to stand over the group aU day with a 
stop watch. He did not have time to do 
that, and in any case refusal to honor the 
employees’ claims would imply doubt of 
their integrity and would arouse their 
hostility. The group chief was a repre- 
sentative of management and was sup- 
posed to look after its interests. He ought 
to have put a stop to these practices and 
reported them to the foreman. But if he 
did so, he would, to use the words of a 
short account of the observation room by 
Roethlisberger and Dickson, “lose sym- 
pathetic control of his men, and his 
duties as supervisor would become much 
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more difficult/’ ^ He liad to associate 
with the employees from day to day and 
from hour to hour. His task would be- 
come impossible if he had to fight a run- 
ning fight with them. Placed in this situ- 
ation, he chose to side with the men and 
report unchanged their claims for day- 
work. In fact there was very little else 
he could do, even if he wished. Moreover 
he was in a position to protect himself 
in case of trouble. The employees always 
had to give him a reason for any daywork 
claims they might make, and he entered 
the claims in a private record book. If 
anyone ever asked why so much da3work 
was being claimed, he could throw the 
blame wherever he wished. He could 
assert that materials had been defec- 
tive or he could blame the inspectors, 
who were members of an outside organ- 
ization. In still another respect, then, 
the Bank Wiring Observation Room 
group was not behaving as the logic 
of management assumed that it would 
behave. 

Restriction of output is a common 
phenomenon of industrial plants. It is 
usually explained as a highly logical re- 
action of the workers. They have in- 
creased their output, whereupon their 
wage rates for piecework have been re- 
duced. They are doing more work for the 
same pay. They restrict their output in 
order to avoid a repetition of this experi- 
ence. Perhaps this explanation holds 
good in some cases, but the findings of 
the Bank Wiring Observation Room sug- 
gest that it is too simple. The workers in 
the room were obsessed with the idea 
that they ought to hold their production 
level ^^even” from week to week, but 
they were vague as to what would hap- 
pen if they did not. They said that 
“someone” would “get them.” If they 
turned out an unusually high output one 
week, that record would be taken there- 


after as an example of what they could 
do if they tried, and they would be 
“bawled out” if they did not keep up 
to it. As a matter of fact, none of the 
men in the room had ever experienced a 
reduction of wage rates. What is more, 
as Roethlisberger and Dickson point out, 
“changes in piece rates occur most fre- 
quently where there is a change in manu- 
facturing process, and changes in manu- 
facturing process are made by engineers 
whose chief function is to reduce unit 
cost wherever the saving will justify the 
change. In some instances, changes occur 
irrespective of direct labor cost. More- 
over, where labor is a substantial ele- 
ment, reduction of output tends to in- 
crease unit costs and instead of warding 
off a change in the piece rate may actu- 
ally induce one.” 

What happened in the observation 
room could not be described as a logical 
reaction of the employees to the experi- 
ence of rate reduction. They had in fact 
had no such experience. On the other 
hand, the investigators found that it 
could be described as a conflict between 
the technical organization of the plant 
and its social organization. By technical 
organization the investigators meant the 
plan, written or unwritten, according to 
which the Hawthorne plant was sup- 
posed to operate, and the agencies which 
gave effect to that plan. The plan in- 
cluded explicit rules as to how the men 
were to be paid, how they were to do 
their work, what their relations with 
their supervisors ought to be. It included 
also implicit assumptions on which the 
rules were based, one of the assumptions 
being that men working in the plant 
would on the whole act so as to further 
their economic interests. It is worth 
while pointing out that this assumption 
was in fact implicit, that the experts who 
devised the technical organization acted 


^ F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, “Management and the Worker,” Business Research 
Studies, No. 9 (Cambridge: Harvard Business School, Division of Research, 1939 ). (All quotations 
relating to the Western Electric researches are from lins study as well as from the book of the same 
title by the same authors.) 
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apon the assumption without ever stat- 
ing it in so many words. 

There existed also an actual social sit- 
uation within the plant: groups of men, 
who were associated with one another, 
held common sentiments and had cer- 
tain relations with other groups and 
other men. To some extent this social 
organization was identical with the tech- 
nical plan and to some extent it was not. 
For instance, the employees were paid 
according to group payment plans, but 
the groups concerned did not behave as 
the planners expected them to behave. 

The investigators considered the rela- 
tions between the technical organization 
and the social. A certain type of behavior 
is expected of the higher levels of man- 
agement. Their success is dependent on 
their being able to devise and institute 
rapid changes. Roethlisberger and Dick- 
son describe what happens in the follow- 
ing terms: Management is constantly 
making mechanical improvements and 
instituting changes designed to reduce 
costs or improve the quality of the prod- 
uct. It is constantly seeking new ways 
and new combinations for increasing 
efficiency, whether in designing a new 
machine, instituting a new method of 
control, or logically organizing itself in 
a new way.’’ The assumption has often 
been made that these changes are de- 
signed to force the employee to do more 
work for less money. As a matter of fact, 
many of them have just the opposite 
purpose: to improve the conditions of 
work and enabJe the employee to earn 
higher wages. The important point here, 
however, is not the purpose of the 
changes but the way in which they are 
carried out and accepted. 

Once the responsible officer has de- 
cided that a certain change ought to be 
made, he gives an order, and this order 
IS transmitted ‘Ulown the line,” appro- 
priate action being taken at every level. 
The question in which the investigators 
were interested was this: What happens 
when the order reaches the men who are 


actually doing the manua] work? Roeth- 
lisberger and Dickson made the following 
observations: “The worker occupies a 
unique position in the social organiza- 
tion. He is at the bottom of a highly 
stratified organization. He is always in 
the position of having to accommodate 
himself to changes which he does not 
originate. Although he participates least 
in the technical organization, he bears 
the brunt of most of its activities.” It is 
he, more than anyone, who is affected 
by the decisions of management, yet in 
the nature of things he is unable to share 
management’s preoccupations, and man- 
agement does little to convince him that 
what he considers important is being 
treated as important at the top — a fact 
which is not surprising, since there is no 
adequate way of transmitting to man- 
agement an understanding of the con- 
siderations which seem important at the 
work level. There is something like a 
failure of communication in both direc- 
tions — upward and downward. 

The worker is not only “asked to ac- 
commodate himself to changes which he 
does not initiate, but also many of the 
changes deprive him of those very things 
which give meaning and significance to 
his work,” The modern industrial worker 
is not the handicraftsman of the medieval 
guild. Nevertheless, the two have much 
in common. The industrial worker de- 
velops his own ways of doing his job, his 
own traditions of skill, his own satisfac- 
tions in living up to his standards. The 
spirit in which he adopts his own inno- 
vations is quite different from that in 
which he adopts those of management. 
Furthermore, he does not do his work as 
an isolated human being, but always as 
a member of a group, united either 
through actual cooperation on the job or 
through association in friendship. One of 
the most important general findings of 
the Western Electric researches is the 
fact that such groups are continually 
being formed among industrial workers, 
and that the groups develop codes and 
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loyalties which, govern the relations of 
the members to one another. Though 
these codes can be ciuickl}" destroyed, 
they are not formed in a moment. The}^ 
are the product of continued, routine in- 
teraction between men. “Constant in- 
terference with such codes is bound to 
lead to feelings of frustration, to an 
irrational exasperation vith technical 
change in any form, and ultimately to 
the formation of a type of employee 
organization such as we have described — 
a system of practices and beliefs in 
opposition to the technical organiza- 
tion.” 

The Bank Wiring Observation Room 
seemed to show that action taken in ac- 
cordance with the technical organization 
tended to break up, through continual 
change, the routines and human asso- 
ciations which gave work its value. The 
beha\ior of the employees could be de- 
scribed as an effort to protect themselves 
against such changes, to give manage- 
ment the least possible opportunity of 
interfering with them. When they said 
that if they increased their output, 
“something” was likely to happen, a 
process of this sort was going on in their 
minds. But the process was not a con- 
scious one. It is important to point out 
that the protective function of informal 
organization was not a product of de- 
liberate planning. It was more in the 
nature of an automatic response. The 
curious thing is that, as Professor Mayo 
pointed out to the Committee, these in- 
formal organizations much resembled 
formally organized labor unions, al- 
though the employees would not have 
recognized the fact. 

Roethlisberger and Dickson summa- 
rize as follows the results of the intensive 
study of small groups of employees: 
“According to our analysis the uniform- 
ity of behavior manifested by these 


groups was the outcome of a disparity 
in the rates of change possible in the 
technical organization, on the one hand, 
and in the social organization, on the 
other. The social sentiments and customs 
of work of the cmplo\^ees were unable 
to accommodate themseh'cs to the rapid 
technical innovations introduced. The 
result was to incite a blind resistance to 
all innovations and to provoke the forma- 
tion of a social organization at a low^er 
level in opposition to the technical or- 
ganization.” 

It is curious how, at all points, the 
Relay Assembly Test Room and the 
Bank Wiring Observation Room form a 
contrast. In the former, the girls said 
that they felt free from the pressure of 
supervision, although as a matter of fact 
they were far more thoroughly supervised 
than they ever had been in their regular 
department. In the latter, the men were 
afraid of supervision and acted so as to 
nullify it. The Bank Wiremen were in the 
position of having to respond to technical 
changes which they did not originate. 
The Relay Assemblers had periodic con- 
ferences with the superintendent. They 
were told what experimental changes 
were contemplated; their views were 
canvassed, and in some instances they 
were allowed to veto what had been pro- 
posed. They were part of an experiment 
which they felt was interesting and im- 
portant. Both groups developed an in- 
formal social organization, but while the 
Bank Wiremen were organized in opposi- 
tion to management, the Relay Assem- 
blers were organized in cooperation with 
management in the pursuit of a com- 
mon purpose. Finally, the responses of 
the two groups to their industrial situa- 
tion were, on the one hand, restriction 
of output and, on the other, steady and 
welcome increase of output. These con- 
trasts carry their own lesson. 
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NEGRO INFANTRY PLATOONS IN WHITE COMPANIES 

By Shirley A. Star^ Robin M. Williams Jr.y and Samuel A, Stouffer 


During World War II, a number of all- 
Negro platoons were introduced into 
while infantry companies with white 
officers and white noncommissioned offi- 
cers. Since many activities in the Army 
— mess, recreation, housing, for example 
— were on a company basis, this arrange- 
ment meant a limited amount of integra- 
tion. 

Shortly after VE Day, a survey was 
undertaken by the Research Branch 
(Information and Education Division, 
War Department) in Europe to evaluate 
this program. Seven of the 11 divisions 
containing Negro platoons were visited, 
and interviews were conducted with offi- 
cers and enlisted men. The sample in- 
cluded three highly experienced divisions 
and four with less combat experience. 
Two of the divisions were predominantly 
Southern in background. The range of 
experience sampled was thought to be 
representative of what would have been 
found if all 11 divisions had been investi- 
gated. 

At the outset, one must keep in mind 
the fact that the Negro platoons were 
volunteers for combat, and to say this is 
to imply a difference from the rank and 
file of Negroes in orientation and motiva- 
tion, even though they came from the 
same service branches and the same sorts 
of relatively unskilled jobs as those who 
did not volunteer. No data on the atti- 


tudes of these Negro volunteers exist, but 
it is safe to assume that they were moti- 
vated by convictions about the war, and 
by desires to prove the ability of their 
race and to make this ‘^experiment in race 
relations succeed,” as well as by the 
many individual motives which led men 
to choose combat. The Negro infantry 
volunteers were, like other volunteers, 
younger on the average than white in- 
fantrymen. More important, probably, 
for their subsequent relationships with 
white infantrymen, the Negro volunteers 
w^ere somewhat better educated than 
Negro troops generally and had some- 
what better Army General Classification 
Test (x\GCT) scores. These differences, 
however, can easily be exaggerated; com- 
pared with the greater differences be- 
tween white infantrymen and the Negro 
volunteers, they represent only minor 
fluctuations: 



Percentage 

Percentage 


who were 

with AGCT 


high school 

scores of I, 


graduates 

II, or III 

White riflemen in 

ETO* 

41 

71 

Negro riflemen in 

white companies 

22 

29 

All Negroes in 

ETO 

18 

17 


* ETO refers to European Theater of Opera- 
tions. 


Excerpt from Ch. 10 in Samuel A. Stouffer and others, The Afnerican Soldier, Vol. I in Studies hi 
Social Psychology in World War 11 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1949). 
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TABLE 1 

Evaluation of Negro Infantrymen by White Officers and 
Enlisted Men Serving in Same Companies with Them 

(Europe, June 1945) 


Question: How well did the colored soldiers in this com- 
pany perform in combat? 

i 

White company 
officers 
(percent) 

White platoon 
sergeants and 
other enlisted 

men 

(percent) 

\Try well 

84 

81 

Fairly well 

16 

17 

Not so well 

— 

1 

Not well at all 

— 

— 

Undecided 

Question. VFifh the sam£ Army training and experience, 
how do you think colored troops compare with white 
troops as infantry soldiers? 


1 

Better than white troops 

17 

9 

Just the same as white troops 

69 

83 

Not as good as white troops 

5 

4 

No answer 

9 

(N = 60) 

4 

(N = 195) 


In the companies in which Negro pla- 
toons served, the overwhelming majority 
of white officers and men gave approval 
to their performance in combat. This is 
shown in Table 1 . As some of the respond- 
ents indicated in their comments, the 
Negro troops were fighting for a rela- 
tively short time during the closing, vic- 
torious stages of the war and did not have 
to meet the test of long, continued stale- 
mate fighting with heavy casualties, but 
the same was true of some of the white 
troops with whom they fought and were 
compared. There was some indication in 
the data that the performance of Negro 
troops was rated highest by the officers 
and men in the companies in which the 
colored platoons had had the most severe 
fighting. The comments of their leaders 
indicated again and again, however, that 


in bestowing this praise, they were 
strongly aware that these men, as volun- 
teers, were special cases. For example, 
as a company commander from Pennsyl- 
vania said: Would do equally well with 
the best of the whites. Our men are good 
because they are volunteers, but an av- 
erage of Negroes would probably do as 
well as the average of white soldiers. ’’ And 
a platoon sergeant from North Carolina 
commented: “I don’t think you can say 
that about all of them. These are volun- 
teers, and most colored men wouldn’t be 
as willing to fight. These here are just the 
same as we are in combat.’’' 

As might be expected from these re- 
sults, almost all the officers and enlisted 
men endorsed the idea of having Negroes 
used as infantry, sometimes with quali- 
fications like “if they are volunteers” or 
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^‘only while weTe in combat, but not in 
garrison,” a point which will be discussed 
more fully later. These men favored the 
organization they then had of separate 
Negro platoons within the same com- 
pany as the best arrangement for the 
utilization of Negro infantr 3 mien. These 
facts are shown in Table 2. It should be 
remembered, however, that not all the 
white support of using Negroes as infan- 
trymen necessarily reflected “demo- 
cratic” or “pro-Negro” attitudes. It 
could be simply a reflection of the desire 
of combat men to have their own burden 
lightened by letting others do part of the 
fighting; it might even conceal the most 
extreme attitudes of racial superiority 
leading to the reasoning that inferior 
Negro lives should be sacrificed before 
white lives. IMoreover, the Negroes were 
still in separate platoons, which, to some 
Southern respondents, preserved at least 
the principle of segregation. 

In fact, the reasons advanced for fa- 
voring the “separate-platoon, same- 
company” pattern of organization clearly 
show that there were at least two points 
of view involved. The five leading rea- 
sons, in order of their frequency, were: 

1. Competition-emulation (“encourages 
friendly competition, each tries to make a 
good showing’’; “gives them something to 
come up to”). 

2. Avoidance of friction (“saves any chance 
of trouble to have them in their own pla- 
toon,” “because of the old feeling of boys 
from the South”). 

3. Better discipline and control among the 
Negro soldiers (“whites have a steadying in- 
fluence on them”; “colored boys feel more 
secure in combat this way”). 

4. Feeling of participation or nondiscrimi- 
nation on part of the Negro soldiers (“gives 
them the feeling of being with the white 
boys”; “avoids that feeling of being set 
apart and discriminated against”). 

5. Improved interracial understanding 
(“work close enough together so they can 
get to know the other better and see what 
they can do”). 


It may be seen here that some men ac- 
cepted the platoon idea and assimilated 
it to usual white views by regarding it as 
a form of separation, as compared with 
mixing within the platoon, and justifying 
the interracial contacts it did bring in 
terms of the inferiority of the Negro and 
his need for white supervision. Other 
men, however, were in favor of it for op- 
posite reasons: because it seemed to them 
to do away with enforced separation and 
encourage understanding. 

But, though motives might vary, the 
white and Negro infantrymen did get 
along together amicably. Both white of- 
ficers and fellow enlisted men reported 
that the white and Negro soldiers got 
along well together (93 percent of the 
officers and 60 percent of the enlisted 
men said “very well”; everyone else said 
“fairly well”), in spite of the fact that 
two thirds of each group had begun, ac- 
cording to their own retrospective re- 
ports, with relatively unfavorable atti- 
tudes toward serving in a mixed company. 
In a similar fashion, the bulk of both 
groups (77 percent) reported that their 
feeling had become more favorable since 
serving in the same unit with Negro sol- 
diers. As a platoon sergeant from South 
Carolina said, 

When I heard about it, I said I’d be damned 
if I’d wear the same shoulder patch they did. 
After that first day when we saw how” they 
fought, I changed my mind. They’re just 
like any of the other boys to us. 

However, many took occasion to note 
that relationships were better in combat 
than they were in the garrison situation. 
Not that there was serious overt friction 
between Negro and white soldiers. Such 
instances were, as far as is known, con- 
fined to isolated cases and involved white 
soldiers from other units who did not 
know the combat record of the Negro 
men. There were, however, some tensions 
in companies stationed where friendly 
contact with liberated populations was 
possible, and there was some expression 
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Attitudes of White Officers axd Enlisted Men Serving in Same Companies 
WITH Negro Platoons toward the Utilization of Negro Infantrymen 

(Europe, June 1945) 


Question: the whole, do you think it is a good idea or a poor 

idea to have colored soldiers used as infantry troops? 

Good idea 

Officers 

(percent) 

Enlisted men 
(percent) 

Unqualified statement 

Qualified statement 

55 

72 

‘‘In combat, yes; but not in garrison” 

25 

26 

“If volunteers,” “If like the ones we have now” 

15 

— 

Undecided 

5 

— 

Poor idea 

Question: If colored soldiers are used as infantry, do you think 
they should be set up by platoons as they are here or would 
some other way be better? 


2 

In same platoon with white soldiers 

7 

1 

In a platoon within the company 

64 

85 

In separate companies 

19 

12 

In separate battalions or larger organizations 

10 

(N = 60) 

2 

(N = 195) 


* These percentages represent the number of men who volunteered comments If direct questions 
had been asked on these two qualifications, the percentages endorsing them might well have been 
considerably higher. 


of preference for separation in garrison. 
Some typical comments were: 

Company commander from Nevada: Relations 
are very good. They have their pictures 
taken together, go to church services, mov- 
ies, play ball together. For a time there in 
combat our platoons got so small that we 
had to put a white squad in the colored pla- 
toon. You might think that wouldn’t work 
well, but it did. The white squad didn’t 
want to leave the platoon. I’ve never seen 
anything like it. 

Company commander from Tennessee: Good 
cooperation in combat. They were treated 
as soldier to soldier. Now they play ball, 
joke, and box together. The colored go to 
company dances — we’ve had no trouble, but 
some of the white boys resent it. In garrison 
the strain on both parties is too great. 


First sergeant from Georgia: Got along fine in 
combat. But we don’t like to mix too much 
now and I think they should be pulled out 
if we’re going to stay in garrison. 

Platoon sergeant from Indiana: They fought 
and I think more of them for it, but I still 
don’t want to soldier with them in garrison. 

As some of these comments imply, re- 
lationships in combat could be regarded 
as working relationships rather than so- 
cial relationships. ]\Iore precisely, they 
could be confined more narrowly to a 
functionally specific basis than could the 
contacts involved in community living. 
In particular, the combat situation was 
exclusively masculine, and issues of so- 
cial relationships between men and 
women did not appear as they did in 
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Question: Some Army divisions have companies which include Negro platoons and white 
platoons. How would you feel about it if your outfit was set up like that? 

Percentage Responding 

Would dislike Rather not, but Just as soon Would 

it very much it would not have it as any like it 

matter too other setup 



Fig. 1. Altitudes toward serving in a company containing Negro and white platoons 
among men who have done so and men who have not (Europe, June, 1945). The numbers 
following the bars are the number of cases on which percentages are based. 


garrison. Far from being a “test case” in 
ordinary Negro- white relations, the com- 
bat setting may be regarded as a special 
case making for good relationships, for 
the sense of common danger and common 
obligation was high, the need for unity 
was at a maximum, and there was great 
consciousness of shared experience of an 
intensely emotional kind. In many re- 
spects the experience of fighting together 
is analogous to the kind of informal work- 
ing together that results from any com- 
munity crisis or disaster: fighting a forest 
fire or fighting a flood. 

Relationships between white and Negro 
infantrymen turned out to be far better 
than their officers had expected: 96 per- 
cent of the officers questioned on this 
point reported themselves agreeably sur- 
prised, However, the comments made by 
the officers indicate that in some instances 
special precautions were taken. For ex- 
ample, one regimental commander said: 

I’m from the South — most of us here are — 
and I was pretty dubious as to how it would 


work out. But I’ll have to admit we haven’t 
had a bit of trouble. I selected the best com- 
pany commander I had to put over them. 

And a platoon commander from Texas 
said: 

We all expected trouble. Haven’t had any. 
One reason may be that we briefed the white 
boys in advance — told them these men were 
volunteers coming up here to fight, and that 
we wouldn’t stand for any foolishness. 

In other words, in at least some of these 
cases there was careful selection of offi- 
cers and orientation of the white troops. 
In some instances, the white officers or 
noncoms who were later to lead the 
colored platoons went back to the re- 
placement depots and trained the men 
for combat, thus getting to know and 
work with their men before they were 
thrust into combat. 

In spite of the qualifications intro- 
duced — the volunteer character of the 
Negro platoons, the fact that the war was 
in its final successful stages, the peculiar 
nature of the combat situation, the spe- 
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dal reasons for and the precautions taken 
to insure smooth functioning — there can 
be little question that these Negro troops 
performed well by the criteria applied to 
white troops. Nor can there be any doubt 
that, under ihe conditions specified, Negro- 
white relations were harmonious. Of more 
interest than this historical conclusion, 
however, is the question of how far, in the 
face of these limitations, one can general- 
ize from these data. 

From this point of view, perhaps the 
most illuminating piece of data coming 
out of the study was the finding, shown 
in Figure 1, that the closer men ap- 
proached to the mixed company organi- 
zation, the less opposition there was to it. 
That is, men actually in a company con- 
taining a Negro platoon were most fa- 
vorable toward it, men in larger units in 
which there were no mixed companies 
were least favorable, while men in all- 
white companies within a regiment or 
division containing mixed companies held 
intermediate opinions. When we note 
that the proportion of men having no ex- 
perience with mixed companies who say 
^hhey would dislike the arrangement 
very much” is almost exactly the same 
(62 percent) as the two-thirds proportion 


of white enlisted men in mixed companies 
who were previously noted as reporting 
retroactively that they were initially op- 
posed to the idea, we can get some con- 
ception of the revolution in attitudes that 
took place among these men as a result 
of enforced contacts. 

Though this still leaves unanswered 
the question of whether whites would ul- 
timately adjust to and come to accept en- 
forced interracial contacts under other 
circumstances, it does show that integra- 
tion between Negro volunteers and 
whites could be achieved under the stress 
of combat. Extensions of this sort of ex- 
perimentation ^ could show how success- 
fully Negro troops in general could be in- 
tegrated in white units in combat and 
how far such integration could be ex- 
tended into noncombat situations.^ The 
results of this experiment suggest that 
efforts at integration of white and colored 
troops into the same units may well be 
more successful when attention is fo- 
cused on concrete tasks or goals requiring 
common effort than when it is focused 
on more abstract considerations of justice 
or of desirable policy which emphasize 
the ^hace issue” and arouse traditional 
prejudices. 


^ Another experiment in the integration of Negroes and whiles into the same units is sympathet- 
ically reported in John Beecher’s All Brave Sailors: The Story of the S. S. Booker T. Washington 
(New York' L. B. Fischer Corp., 1945), about a merchant marine ship with a Negro captain and 
racially mixed crew. Here the whites as well as the Negroes would appear to have volunteered 
specifically to demonstrate the feasibility of such interracial cooperation. 

2 At the time of this writing, racial integration in the United States arnaed forces had not yet 
been accomplished. (Ed.) 
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RACIAL' IDENTIFICATION AND PREFERENCE IN 
NEGRO CHILDREN By Kenneth B. Clark and Mamie 
P. Clark 


Problem 

The specific problem of this study is an 
analysis of the genesis and development 
of racial identification as a function of 
ego development and self-awareness in 
Negro children. 

Race awareness, in a primary sense, is 
defined as a consciousness of the self as 
belonging to a specific group which is 
differentiated from other observable 
groups by obvious physical character- 
istics which are generally accepted as 
being racial characteristics. 

Because the problem of racial identi- 
fication is so definitely related to the 
problem of the genesis of racial attitudes 
in children, it was thought practicable 
to attempt to determine the racial atti- 
tudes or preferences of these Negro chil- 
dren — and to define more precisely, as 
far as possible, the developmental pat- 
tern of this relationship. 

Procedure 

This paper presents results from only 
one of several techniques devised and 
used by the authors to investigate the 
development of racial identification and 
preferences in Negro children.^ Results 
presented here are from the Dolls Test, 

Bolls Test. The subjects were pre- 
sented with four dolls, identical in every 
respect save skin color. Two of these 
doUs were brown with black hair and two 
were white with yellow hair. In the ex- 
perimental situation these dolls were un- 


clothed except for white diapers. The 
position of the head, hands, and legs on 
all the dolls was the same. For half oi 
the subjects the dolls were presented in 
the order: white, colored, white, colored. 
For the other half the order of presenta- 
tion was reversed. In the experimental 
situation the subjects were asked to re- 
spond to the following requests by 
choosing one of the dolls and giving it to 
the experimenter: 

1. Give me the doll that you like to 
play with — {a) like best. 

2. Give me the doll that is a nice doll. 

3. Give me the doll that looks bad. 

4. Give me the doll that is a nice color. 

5. Give me the doll that looks like a 
white child. 

6. Give me the doll that looks like a 
colored child. 

7. Give me the doll that looks like a 
Negro child. 

8. Give me the doll that looks like 
you. 

Requests 1 through 4 were designed 
to reveal preferences; requests 5 through 
7 to indicate a knowledge of “racial 
differences”; and request 8 to show seH- 
identification. 

It was found necessary to present the 
preference requests first in the experi- 
mental situation because in a preliminary 
investigation it was clear that the chil- 
dren who had already identified them- 
selves with the colored doll had a marked 
tendency to indicate a preference for this 
doll and this was not necessarily a gen- 


Condensed by the authors from an unpublished study made possible by a fellowship grant from the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, 1940-1941. 


^ Other techniques presented in the larger study include: (1) a coloring test; (2) a questionnaire 
and (3) a modification of the Horowitz line drawing technique. (R. E. Horowitz, “Racial Aspects of 
Self-identification in Nursery School Children,” J, Psychol,^ 1939, VII, 91-99.) 
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nine expression of actual preferencej but 
a reflection of ego involvement. This 
potential distortion of the data was con 
trolled by merely asking the children to 
indicate their preferences iirstand then to 
make identifications with one of the dolls. 

Subjects 

Two hundred fifty-three Negro chil- 
dren formed the subjects of this experi- 
ment. One hundred thirty-four of these 
subjects (southern group) were tested in 
segregated nursery schools and public 
schools in Hot Springs, Pine Bluff, and 
Little Rock, Arkansas. These children 
had had no experience in racially mixed 
school situations. One hundred nineteen 
subjects (northern group) were tested 
in the racially mixed nursery and public 
schools of Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Age distribution of subjects: 


Age, years 

North 

South 

Total 

3 

13 

18 

31 

4 

10 

19 

29 

5 

34 

12 : 

46 

6 

33 

39 

72 

7 

29 

46 

75 

Total .... 

119 

134 

253 


Sex distribution of subjects: 


Sex 

North 

South 

Total 

Male 

53 

63 

116 

Female .... 

66 

71 

137 


Skin color of subjects: 


Skin color 

North 

South 

Total 

Light ^ . 

33 

13 

46 

Medium ^ . . . 

58 

70 

128 

Dark ° . . . . 

28 

51 

79 


^ Hght (practically white) 

^ medium (light brown to dark brown) 
° dark (dark brown to black) 


All subjects were tested individually 
in a schoolroom or office especially pro- 
vided for this purpose. Except for a few 
children who showed generalized nega- 
tivism from the beginning of the experi- 
ment (results for these children are not 
included here), there was adequate rap- 
port between the experimenter and all 
subjects tested. In general, the children 
showed high interest in and enthusiasm 
for the test materials and testing situ- 
ation. The children, for the most part, 
considered the experiment somewhat 
of a game. 

Results 

Racial Identification. Although the 
questions on knowledge of ‘‘racial dif- 
ferences” and self-identification followed 
those designed to determine racial pref- 
erence in the actual experimental situ- 
ation, it appears more meaningful to 
discuss the results in the following order: 
knowledge of “ racial differences,” racial 
self-identification, and finally racial pref- 
erences. 

The results of the responses to requests 
5, 6, and 7, which were asked to deter- 
mine the subjects^ knowledge of racial 
differences, may be seen in Table 1. 
Ninety-four percent of these children 
chose the white doll when asked to give 
the experimenter the white doll; 93 per- 
cent of them chose the brown doll when 
asked to give the colored doll; and, 
72 percent chose the brown doll when 
asked to give the Negro doll. These re- 
sults indicate a clearly established knowl- 
edge of a “racial difference” in these 
subjects — and some awareness of the 
relation between the physical character- 
istic of skin color and the racial concepts 
of “white” and “colored.” Knowledge 
of the concept of “Negro” is not so well 
developed as the more concrete verbal 
concepts of “white” and “colored” as 
applied to racial differences. 

The question arises as to whether 
choice of the brown doll or of the white 
doU, particularly in response to ques- 
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TABLE 1 

Choices of All Subjects 


Choice 

Request 5 
(for white) 

Request 6 
(for colored) 

Request 7 
(for Negro) 

Request 8 
(for you) 

No. 

Percent 

No 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No 

Percent 

Colored doU 

13 

5 

235 

93 

182 

72 

166 

66 

White doh 

237 

94 

15 

6 

50 

20 

85 

33 

Don’t know or no response 

3 

1 

3 

1 

21 

8 

2 

1 


tions 5 and 6, really reveals a knowledge 
of ‘‘racial differences’’ or simply indi- 
cates a learned perceptual reaction to 
the concepts of “colored” and “white.” 
Our evidence that the responses of these 
children do indicate a knowledge of 
“racial difference” comes from several 
sources: the results from other tech- 
niques used (i.e., a coloring test and a 
questionnaire) and from the qualitative 
data obtained (children’s spontaneous 
remarks) strongly support a knowledge 
of “racial differences.” Moreover, the 
consistency of results for requests 5 
through 8 also tends to support the fact 
that these children are actually making 
identifications in a “racial” sense. 

The responses to request 8, designed 
to determine racial self-identification fol- 
low the following pattern: 66 percent of 
the total group of children identified 
themselves with the colored doll, while 
33 percent identified themselves with 
the white doll. The critical ratio of this 
difference is 7.6.^ 

Comparing the results of request 8 
(racial self-identification) with those of 
requests 5, 6, and 7 (knowledge of racial 
difference) it is seen that the awareness 
of racial differences does not necessarily 
determine a socially accurate racial seH- 
identification — since approximately nine 
out of ten of these children are aware of 
racial differences as indicated by their 
correct choice of a “white” and 
“colored” doll on request, and only a 


little more than six out of ten make 
socially correct identifications with the 
colored doll. 

Age Differences. Table 2 shows that, 
when the responses to requests 5 and 6 
are observed together, these subjects 
at each age level have a well-developed 
knowledge of the concept of racial differ- 
ence between “white” and “colored” as 
this is indicated by the characteristic of 
skin color. These data definitely indicate 
that a basic knowledge of “racial differ- 
ences” exists as a part of the pattern of 
ideas of Negro children from the age of 
three through seven years in the north- 
ern and southern communities tested in 
this study — and that this knowledge de- 
velops more defiinitely from year to year 
to the point of absolute stability at the 
age of seven. 

A comparison of the results of re- 
quests 5 and 6 with those of request 7, 
which required the child to indicate the 
doU which looks like a “Negro” child, 
shows that knowledge of a racial differ- 
ence in terms of the word “Negro” does 
not exist with the same degree of defi- 
niteness as it does in terms of the more 
basic designations of “white” and 
“colored.” It is significant, however, that 
knowledge of a difference in terms of the 
word “Negro” makes a sharp increase 
from the five- to the six-year level and 
a less accelerated one between the six- 
and seven-year levels. The fact that all 
of the six-year-olds used in this investi- 


These results are supported by similar ones from the Horowitz line drawing technique. 
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TABLE 2 


Choices of Subjects at Each Age Level"** 


Choice 

3 yr. 

4yr. 

5 yr. 

6 yr. 

7 yr. 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

! No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

Request 5 
(for white) 
colored doll . . . 

1 4 

13 

4 

14 

3 

7 

2 

3 

0 


white doll .... 

1 24 

77 

25 

86 

43 

94 

70 

97 

75 

iOO 

Request 6 
(for colored) 
colored doU . . . 

24 

77 

^ 24 

83 

43 

94 

69 

96 

75 

100 

white doll .... 

4 

13 

5 

17 

3 

i 

7 

3 

4 

0 


Request 7 
(for Negro) 
colored doll . . . 

17 

55 

17 

59 

28 

61 

56 

78 

64 

i 85 

white doll .... 

9 

29 

10 

35 

14 

30 

12 

17 

5 

7 

Request 8 
(for you) 

colored doll . . . 

11 

36 

19 

66 

22 

48 

49 

68 

65 

87 

white doU .... 

19 

61 

9 

31 

24 

52 

23 

32 

10 

13 


* Individuals failing to make either choice not included, hence some percentages add to less 
than 100. 


gation were enrolled in the public 
schools seems to be related to this spurt. 
Since it seems clear that the term 
Negro is a more verbalized designa- 
tion of ‘^racial differences/’ it is reason- 
able to assume that attendance at public 
schools facilitates the development of 
this verbalization of the race concept 
held by these children. 

In response to request 8 there is a 
general and marked increase in the per- 
cent of subjects who identify with the 
colored doU with an increase in age — 
with the exception of the four- to five- 
year groups.^ This deviation of the five- 
year-olds from the general trend is con- 
sidered in detail in the larger, yet un- 
published study. 

Identification by Skin Color. Table 3 


shows slight and statistically insignificant 
differences among the three skin-color 
groups in their responses which indicate 
a knowledge of the ‘hacial difference’^ 
between the white and colored doll 
(requests 5 through 7). 

It should be noted, however, that the 
dark group is consistently more accurate 
in its choice of the appropriate doH than 
either the light or the medium group on 
requests 5 through 7. This would seem to 
indicate that the dark group is slightly 
more definite in its knowledge of racial 
differences and that this definiteness ex- 
tends even to the higher level of verbali- 
zation inherent in the use of the term 

Negro” as a racial designation. In this 
regard it is seen that 75 percent of the 
dark children chose the colored doll 


^ These results are supported by those from the use of the Horowitz line drawing technique. 
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TABLE 3 


Choices op Subjects in Light, Medium, and Dabk Groups'*’' 


Choice 

Light 

Medium 

Dark 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

Request 5 
(for white) 
colored doll . . . 

2 

5 

8 

6 

3 

4 

white doll . . . 

43 

94 

118 

92 

76 

1 96 

Request 6 
(for colored) 
colored doU . . . 

41 

i 89 

i 

118 ‘ 

92 

76 

96 

white doll . . . 

4 

9 

8 

6 

3 

4 

Request 7 
(for Negro) 
colored doll . . . 

32 

70 

91 

71 

59 

75 

white doll . . , 

9 

20 

27 

21 

14 

18 

Request 8 
(for you) 

colored doll . . . 

9 

20 

93 

73 

64 

81 

white doll . . . 

37 

80 

33 

26 

15 

19 


* Individuals failing to make either choice not included, hence some percentages add to less 
than 100. 


when asked for the doll which looks like 
a Negro child’’ while only 70 percent of 
the light children and 71 percent of the 
medium children made this response. 
The trend of results for requests 5 and 6 
remains substantially the same. 

These results suggest further that cor- 
rect racial identification of these Negro 
children at these ages is to a large extent 
determined by the concrete fact of their 
owm skin color, and further that this 
racial identification is not necessarily 
dependent upon the expressed knowledge 
of a racial difference as indicated by the 
correct use of the words “white,” 
“colored,” or “Negro” when responding 
to white and colored dolls. This conclu- 
sion seems warranted in the light of the 
fact that those children who differed 


in skin color from light through medium 
to dark were practically similar in the 
pattern of their responses which indi- 
cated awareness of racial differences but 
differed markedly in their racial identi- 
fication (responses to request 8 for the 
doll “that looks like you”) only 20 per- 
cent of the light children, while 73 per- 
cent of the medium children, and 81 
percent of the dark children identified 
themselves with the colored doll. 

It is seen that there is a consistent in- 
crease in choice of the colored doU from 
the light to the medium group; an in- 
crease from the medium group to the 
dark group; and, a striking increase in 
the choices of the colored doll by the 
dark group as compared to the light 
group,*^ All differences, except between 


^ These results substantiate and clearly focus the trend observed through the use of the Horowitz 
line drawing technique. 
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Choices oe Subjects in Northern (Mixed Schools) and Southern 
(Segregated Schools) Groups" 


Choice 

, North, 

1 percent 

South, 

percent 

Request 5 (for white) 

colored doll 

1 

6 

white doU 

94 

93 

Request 6 (for colored) 
colored doll 

92 

94 

white doU 

7 

5 

Request 7 (for Negro) 
colored doll 

74 

70 

white doll 

20 

19 

Request 8 (for you) 
colored doll 

61 

69 

white doU 

39 

29 


* Individuals failing to make either choice not included, hence some percentages add to lei£ 
than 100. 

the medium and dark groups, are statis- schools) in their knowledge of racial 
tically significant. differences. 

Again, as in previous work,® it is While none of these differences is sta- 
shown that the percentage of the medium tistically reliable, it is significant that 

groups’ identifications with the white northern children know as well as 

or the colored representation resembles southern children which doll is supposed 

more that of the dark group and differs to represent a white child and which doll 

from the light group. Upon the basis of is supposed to represent a colored child, 

these results, therefore, one may assume However, the northern children make 

that some of the factors and dynamics fewer identifications with the colored doll 

involved in racial identification are sub- and more identifications with the white 

stantiaUy the same for the dark and doll than do the southern children. One 

medium children, in contrast to dynam- factor accounting for this difference may 

ics for the light children. be the fact that in this sample there are 

North-South Differences. The results many more light colored children in the 

presented in Table 4 indicate that there North (33) than there are in the South 

are no significant quantitative differences (13). Since this difference in self-identifi- 

between the northern and southern cation is not statistically significant, it 

Negro children tested (children in mixed may be stated that the children in the 

schools and children in segregated northern mixed-school situation do not 

® K. B. and M. P. Clark, “Skin Color as a Factor in Racial Identification of Negro Presekooi 
Children,” /. Soc. Psychol., 1940, XI, 159-169; “Segregation as a Factor in the Racial Identification 
of Negro Preschool Children: a preliminary report,” /. Exper. Ediic., 1939, IX, 161-163; “The 
Development of Consciousness of Self and the Emergence of Racial Identification in Negro Pre- 
school Children,” /. Soc. Psychol., 1939, X, 591-599. 
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TABLE 5 

Choices oe All Subjects 


Choice 

Request 1 
(play with) 

Request 2 
(nice doll) 

Request 3 
(looks bad) 

Request 4 
(nice color) 


No. 

Percent 

; No. 

Percent 

No. 

I 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

Colored doll .... 

83 

32 

97 

38 

149 

59 

96 

38 

White doU 

Don’t know or 

169 

67 

150 

59 

42 

17 

151 

60 

no response . . . ■ 

1 

1 

6 

3 

62 

24 

6 

2 


differ from children in the southern fication already presented, for racial 
segregated schools in either their knowl- mental hygiene. 

edge of racial differences or their racial Age Differences. Table 6 shows that at 
identification. A more qualitative analy- each age from three through seven years 
sis will be presented elsewhere. the majority of these children prefer the 

Racial Preferences. It is clear from white doll and reject the brown doll. 
Table 5 that the majority of these This tendency to prefer the white doll is 

Negro children prefer the white doll and not as stable (not statistically reliable) in 

reject the colored doll. the three-year-olds as it is in the four- 

Approximately two thirds of the sub- and five-year-olds. On the other hand, 
jects indicated by their responses to re- however, the tendency of the three-year- 

quests 1 and 2 that they like the white olds to negate the brown doll (‘Uooks 

doll ‘^best,’’ or that they would like to bad'O is established as a statistically 

play with the white doll in preference to significant fact (critical ratio 4.5). 
the colored doll, and that the white doll Analyzing the results of requests 1 and 2 

is a ^^nice doll.” together, it is seen that there is a marked 

Their responses to request 3 show that increase in preference for the white doU 
this preference for the white doll implies from the three- to the four-year level; a 
a concomitant negative attitude to- more gradual decrease in this preference 

ward the brown doll. Fifty-nine percent from die four- to the five-year level; a 
of these children indicated that the further decrease from the five- to the six- 
colored doll ‘Tooks bad,” while only year level; and a continued decrease 
17 percent stated that the white doll from the six- to the seven-year level, 
“looks bad” (critical ratio 10.9). That These results suggest that although the 
this preference and negation in some way majority of Negro children at each age 
involve skin color is indicated by the prefer the white doU to the brown doll, 
results for request 4. Only 38 percent of this preference decreases gradually from 
the children thought that the brown doll four through seven years, 
was a “nice color,” while 60 percent of Skin color preferences of these children 
them thought that the white doll was a follow a somewhat different pattern of 
“nice color” (critical ratio 5.0). development. The results of request 4 

The importance of these results for an show liat while the majority of children 
understanding of the origin and develop- at each age below 7 years prefer the skin 
ment of racial concepts and attitudes in color of the white doll, this preference 
Negro children cannot be minimized. Of increases from three through five years 
equal significance are their implications, and decreases from five through seven 
in the light of the results of racial identi- years. It is of interest to point out that 



TABLE 6 


Choices oe Subjects at Each Age 


Choice 

3 yr. 

4 yr. 

5yr. 

6 yr. 1 

7yr. 

No. j 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

Request 1 
(play with) 
colored doE . . . 

1 13 

42 

1 7 

24 

12 

26 

21 

29 

30 

40 

white doM .... 

i 17 

55 

22 

76 

34 

74 

51 

71 

45 

60 

Request 2 
(nice doll) 

colored doll . . . 

1 11 

36 

i 

! 

! 

7 

24 

13 

28 

33 

46 

33 

44 

white doll .... 

18 

: 

1 22 

76 

33 

72 

: 38 

53 

39 

: 

Request 3 
(looks bad) 
colored doll . . . 

21 

68 

15 

52 

36 

78 

45 

1 

63 

32 

43 

white doll .... 

6 

19 

7 

24 

5 

11 

11 

15 

13 

17 

Request 4 
(nice color) 
colored doll . . . 

12 

j 

39 


28 

9 

20 

31 

43 

36 

48 

white doll .... 

18 

58 

21 ' 

72 

36 

78 

40 

56 

36 

48 


* Individuals failing to make either choice not included, hence some percentages add to less 
than 100. 

TABLE 7 


Choices of Subjects in Light, Medium, and Dark Groups* 


Choice 

Light 

Medium 

Dark 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

Request 1 (play with) 







colored doll 

11 

24 

41 

32 

31 

39 

white doll 

35 

76 

86 

67 

48 

61 

Request 2 (nice doH) 







colored doll 

15 

i 33 

50 

39 

32 

40 

white doll 

31 

1 67 

72 

56 

1 47 

60 

Request 3 (looks bad) 







colored doll 

31 

67 

73 

57 

45 

57 

white doll 

6 

13 

22 

17 

14 

18 

Request 4 (nice color) 







colored doll 

13 

28 

56 

44 

27 

34 

white doll 

32 

70 

68 

53 

51 

j 

65 


* Individuals failing to make either choice not included, hence some percentages add to less 
than 100. 
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TABLE 8 


Choices of Subjects in Northern (Mixed Schools) and Southern 
(Segregated Schools) Groups (Requests 1 Through 4)* 


Choice 

North, 

percent 

South, 

percent 

Request 1 (play with) 
colored doll 

28 

37 

white doll 

72 

62 

Request 2 (nice doU) 

colored doll 

30 

46 

white doll 

68 

52 

Request 3 (looks bad) 

colored doU 

71 

49 

white doll 

17 

16 

Request 4 (nice color) 

colored doll 

37 

40 

white doll 

63 

57 


* Individuals failing to make either choice not included, hence some percentages add to less 
than 100. 

only at the seven-year level do the same conforms with the accepted racial values 
number of children indicate a preference and mores of the larger environment, 
for the skin color of the colored doll as Preferences and Skin Color. Results 
for that of the white doll. presented in Table 7 reveal that there is 

The majority of these children at each a tendency for the majority of these chil- 
age level indicate that the brown doll, dren, in spite of their own skin color, to 
rather than the white doll, “looks bad.’’ prefer the white doll and to negate the 
This result shows positively the nega- brown doU. This tendency is most pro- 
tion of the colored doll which was im- nounced in the children of light skin 
plicit in the expressed preference for the color and least so in the dark children, 
white doll discussed above. A more intensive analysis of these results 

The evaluative rejection of the brown appearsinalarger, yet unpublished study, 
doll is statistically significant, even at North-South Differences. From Table 8 

the three-year level, and is pronounced it is clear that the southern children in 
at the five-year level. The indicated pref- segregated schools are less pronounced 
erence for the white doll is statistically in their preference for the white doll, 
significant from the four-year level up to compared to the northern children’s defi- 
the seven-year level. nite preference for this doll. Although 

It seems justifiable to assume from still in a minority, a higher percentage of 
these results that the crucial period in southern children, compared to northern, 
the formation and patterning of racial prefer to play with the colored doH or 
attitudes begins at around four and five think that it is a “nice” doll. The criti- 
years. At these ages these subjects appear cal ratio of this difference is not signifi- 
to be reacting more uncritically in a cant for request 1 but approaches sig- 
definite structuring of attitudes which nificance for request 2 (2.75)- 
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A significantly higher percentage (71) 
of the northern children, compared to 
southern children (49) think that the 
brown doll looks bad (critical ratio 3.68). 
Also a slightly higher percent of the 
southern children think that the brown 
doll has a ^^nice color/’ while more north- 
ern children think that the white doll 
has a ^^nice color.” 

In general, it may be stated that north- 
ern and southern children in these age 
groups tend to be similar in the degree 
of their preference for the white doll — 
with the northern children tending to be 
somewhat more favorable to the white 
doll than are the southern children. The 
southern children, however, in spite of 
their equal favorableness toward the 
white doll, are significantly less likely to 
reject the brown doll (evaluate it nega- 
tively), as compared to the strong tend- 
ency for the majority of the northern 
children to do so. That this difference is 
not primarily due to the larger number 
of light children found in the northern 
sample is indicated by more intensive 
analysis presented in the complete 
report. 

Some Qualitative Data. Many of the 
children entered into the experimental 
situation with a freedom similar to 
that of play. They tended to verbalize 
freely and much of this unsolicited 
verbalization was relevant to the basic 
problems of this study. 

On the whole, the rejection of the 
brown doU and the preference for the 
white doll, when explained at aU, were 
explained in rather simple, concrete 
terms: for white-doll preference — ’cause 
he’s pretty” or “ ’cause he’s white”; for 


rejection of the brown doll — ’cause lie’s 
ugly” or ’cause it don’t look pretty” 
or ’cause him black” or ^‘got black on 
him.” 

On the other band, some of the chil- 
dren who were free and relaxed in the 
beginning of the experiment broke down 
and cried or became somewhat nega- 
tivistic during the latter part when they 
were required to make self-identifica- 
tions. Indeed, two children ran out of 
the testing room, unconsolabie, con- 
vulsed in tears. This type of behavior, 
although not so extreme, was more prev- 
alent in the North than in the South. 
The southern children who were disturbed 
by this aspect of the experiment generally 
indicated their disturbance by smiling 
or matter of hcily attempting to escape 
their dilemma either by attempted 
humor or rationalization. 

Rationalization of the rejection of the 
brown doll was found among both north- 
ern and southern children, however. A 
northern medium six-year-old justified 
his rejection of the brown doll by stating 
that ^^he looks bad ’cause he hasn’t got 
a eyelash.” A seven-year-old medium 
northern child justified his choice of the 
white doll as the doll with a '^nice color 
because “his feet, hands, ears, elbows, 
knees, and hair are clean.” 

A northern five-year-old dark child 
felt compelled to explain his identifica- 
tion with the brown doll by making the 
following unsolicited statement: 
burned my face and made it spoil. A 
seven-year-old northern light child went 
to great pains to explain that he is ac- 
tually white but: “I look brown because 
I got a suntan in the summer.” 
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THE EFFECT OF PUBLIC POLICY IN HOUSING 
PROJECTS UPON INTERRACIAL ATTITUDES 
By Morton Beutsch and Mary Evans Collins 


There have been very few studies which 
have centered about changing prejudices.^ 
Not only have there been few such 
studies, but most of them have been 
limited to the investigation of influences 
(such as a college course, a motion pic- 
ture, a visit to a Negro hospital) ^‘which 
were probably relatively minor in relation 
to other influences in the subject’s social 
milieu.” ^ The often discouraging and 
inconclusive results of such investiga- 
tions may well reflect the comparatively 
superficial nature of the influences being 
studied. The strength of the social and 
psychological barriers to democratic race 
relations as well as the pervasiveness of 
discrimination and prejudice suggests 
that a reduction in prejudices will require 
strong influences. 

The social scientist is rarely in the posi- 
tion where he, himself, has the oppor- 
tunity to create these influences. He has 
neither the political power nor the finan- 
cial resources to produce of his own 
accord a major social experiment. Never- 
theless, social ^^experiments” are going 
on all the time; or, perhaps more accu- 
rately, major attempts at producing 
social and psychological changes of one 
sort or another are a commonplace. 

With the aid of scientific controls, the 
social scientist may occasionally be able 
to convert an attempt at social change 
into a social experiment. This is the pur- 
pose of our study. We wish to investigate 


the ejects upon prejudice of what is perhaps 
one of the most important social experi- 
ments^^ in the area of race relations — the 
establishment of publicly supported non- 
segregated interracial housing projects. 
Unfortunately, as in most social experi- 
ments,” social scientists did not partici- 
pate in the design of the “experiment.” 
The problem we face, then, is to convert, 
ex post facto ^ a “social change” into a 
scientific “social experiment.” 

The Significance of Interracial Hous- 
ing. There are many reasons why 
residential segregation can be considered 
to be of central importance to intergroup 
relations in general. First of all, residen- 
tial segregation brings with it, as a 
natural consequence, segregation in many 
other areas of living. If Negro and white 
people do not live near each other, 
. they cannot — even if they other- 
wise would — associate with each other in 
the many activities founded on common 
neighborhood.” ® Segregated racial neigh- 
borhoods tend to bring with them segre- 
gation in schools, recreational centers, 
shopping districts, playgrounds, theaters, 
hospitals, leisure-time facilities, etc. Thus, 
one result of residential segregation is 
that prejudiced whites have little oppor- 
tunity to see Negroes in social contexts 
which bring out the fundamental condi- 
tion humaine of Negroes and whites. They 
do not see the Negroes, for example, as 
school children disliking homework, as 


A-dapted and condensed by Morton Deutsch from M. Deutsch and M. E. Collins, Interracial Housing: 
A Psychological Evaluation of a Social Experiment (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1951). 
The study was supported by a grant from the Marshall Field Foundation. 


^ For a good summary of such studies, see A. Rose, Studies in the Reduction of Prejudice (Chicago: 
American Council on Race Relations, 1947). 

2R. M. Williams, Jr., The Reduction of Inter group Tensions^ Social Science Research Council 
Bulletin No. 57 (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1947). 

3 G. Myrdal, The American Dilemma (New York: Harper & Bros., 1944). 
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expectant mothers in their first preg- 
nancy, as tenants complaining about 
their landlords, or as breadwinners facing 
a contracting labor market. 

Residential segregation, in yet another 
way, is of central importance. Next to 
employment discrimination, segregation 
is probably the most significant way by 
which Negroes, as a group, are disad- 
vantaged. Residential segregation for 
Negroes in the North has always resulted 
in increased competition for a limited 
number of dwelling units, with the conse- 
quence that Negroes have invariably 
paid higher rentals for poorer accommoda- 
tions. With limited incomes, high rentals 
have resulted in severe overcrowding 
and rapid physical deterioration. The 
economic and psychological burdens 
resulting from these housing conditions 
have contributed notably to a high inci- 
dence of delinquency, broken homes, 
emotional instability, and the general 
brutalization of life. These character- 
istics of Negro ghettos also tend to sup- 
port the rationales for prejudice, helping 
to perpetuate the vicious circle which 
Myrdal and others have fully docu- 
mented. 

With a few exceptions and apart from 
run-down neighborhoods or areas in a 
process of racial transition, the only 
major instances of a break with the tradi- 
tional practices of residential segregation 
in the United States have occurred in 
public housing. However, even in public 
housing the common pattern is complete 
segregation; Negroes and whites live in 
separate housing projects. But there are 
important exceptions. These exceptions 
and the variations among them, in effect, 
provide a natural social experiment which 
permits those engaged in carefully con- 
trolled social research to gather valuable 
information about the conditions which 
affect interracial attitudes. 


The Research Problem 

To orient ourselves to the various fac- 
tors which might influence race relations 
in public housing projects and to deter- 
mine the social urgencies and vital issues, 
we intervdewed officials with experience 
in interracial housing throughout the 
country. From our surve 3 ^ of expert 
opinion and from other social-science 
knowledge, it was apparent that one of 
the most crucial influences affecting race 
relations in housing communities is the 
occupancy pattern. To determine the im- 
pact of different occupancy patterns, we 
decided to do a comparative stud^’- of 
race relations in two types of housing 
projects; the integrated interracial project 
(families are assigned to apartments with- 
out consideration of race) and the segre- 
gated bi-racial project (Negro and white 
families live in the same project but are 
assigned to different buildings or to 
different parts of the project). 

We obtained the cooperation of two 
large housing authorities ^ in neighboring 
cities, Nexvark and New York, which 
differ in policy with respect to the type 
of occupancy pattern in interracial public 
housing projects. In Newark, the proj- 
ects, which house both Negro and white 
families, have a segregated occupancy 
pattern; in New Yfirk the pattern is 
integrated. In each city two projects were 
selected for study. Realizing that the 
ratio of Negro to white families might be 
an important influence on race relations, 
we selected projects in the two cities that 
had approximately the same ratios. In 
one project in each of the two cities, 
there are about 70 Negro families to 30 
white families; in the other project in 
Newark the ratio is 50-50, while the 
second project in New York has 60 white 
to every 40 Negro families. 

Of course, other factors in addition to 


^ We wish to express gratitude to both the Newark and New York Housing Authorities for their 
constructive cooperation throughout the study. Without their objectivity and their concern with the 
broadening of knowledge this study would not have been possible. 
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the ratio of Negro to white families may 
influence race relations. Fortunately the 
projects we were comparing are similar 
in many relevant respects: they all are 
low-income projects containing families 
who had to meet similar eligibility re- 
quirements in order to move in; they 
were all built at about the same time, 
just before World War II, the neighbor- 
hoods surrounding the various projects 
are much alike — all of them are pre- 
dominantly Negro neighborhoods, and 
one of the projects in each city is located 
in a neighborhood that is considerably 
deteriorated and characterized by much 
delinquency; the staffs in each of the 
four projects include both Negro and 
white personnel; the project managers 
have all had considerable experience in 
interracial public housing projects; etc. 
The projects differ somewhat, as one 
\vould expect, e.g., one New York project 
is larger and the other smaller than the 
corresponding projects with similar racial 
ratios in Newark. Also, it should be in- 
dicated that population differences exist 
that act to enhance some of the results 
reported below. However, statistical 
analysis reveals that these population 
differences are by no means sufficient to 
“ explain away ’’ the differences we attrib- 
ute to the effects of occupancy pattern. 

The data for this study were collected 
primarily through systematic interview- 
ing of white housewives. The home is, 
after all, largely the domain of the 
woman. She spends more time in it than 
"anyone else; she is, by and large, the 
initiator of activities and contacts that 
develop directly out of the home. 
Whether or not she “wears the pants 
in the family,’^ she is the key person in 
activities centered about the place of 
residence. 

The funds at our disposal made it 
unfeasible to interview both Negro and 
white housewives in equal proportion. 


We decided to interview more white 
housewives as a result of our conviction 
that prejudiced interracial attitudes are 
more socially crucial among whites than 
among Negroes, since the practices of 
segregation and discrimination are en- 
forced by the white and not by the Negro 
segment of the population. 

We interviewed approximately 100 
white and 25 Negro housewives in each 
of the four projects. In addition, a total 
of 24 Negro and white adolescent boys 
and girls were interviewed in one project 
in each of the two cities. The interviewees 
were selected by a random procedure. 

The Interview 

The interview was long and intensive; 
on the average, it lasted about one and a 
quarter hours. Some interviews ran over 
two hours. In the course of the interview, 
data were obtained about five major 
areas: 

1 . The A ttifudes of the Housewife toward 
Living in the Project: What she liked most 
and least about the project; her feelings 
about public housing, the neighborhood, 
the apartment, etc.; the anticipations 
she had before moving into the project; 
her future plans; and her feeling toward 
people in the project. 

2. Attitudes toward Negroes: ® A series 
of questions attempted to uncover the 
attitudes of the housewife toward Ne- 
groes, her feelings about them, her 
“knowledge’^ and beliefs about them, 
and her feelings about living in an inter- 
racial project. 

3. The Amount and Intimacy of Contact 
with Other Women in the Project: Ques- 
tions were asked about neighborly con- 
tacts (such as visiting, shopping together, 
minding children, going to movies to- 
gether), friendships, how one gets to 
know people, etc. Information was ob- 
tained about the t 3 rpes of contacts with 
Negro women. 


® Essentially the same questions were asked of the Negro housewives but, of course, we asked 
them about white people. 
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4. The Social Supports for Aiiitudes: 
The housewife was asked, for example, 
to tell how her relatives, friends, people 
in the project, management staff, etc., 
would react to her being friendly with 
Negro people. 

5. The Characteristics of the Housewife: 
A miscellaneous assortment of questions 
was asked about the housewife: her age, 
number of children, her activities, her 
education, her religion, her interests, etc., 
to obtain information about the compara- 
bility of the populations in the projects 
we were studying. 

The interview, for the most part, en- 
couraged the respondent to answer freely 
in her own words rather than restricting 
her to ^^yes’’ or “no^’ answers. Interview- 
ing was done in the respondent’s home. 

Research Results 

In an ex post facto experiment such as 
we are here reporting, there is always 
need to be cautious in making causal 
inferences. One must inevitably face the 
critical question, “Which came first?” 
That is, did the attitudinal differences 
between the housewives in the integrated 
interracial and the segregated bi-racial 
projects exist prior to their residence in 
public housing and perhaps cause them, 
to move into the one or the other type 
project? Or did the differences in atti- 
tudes result from their living in the differ- 
ent types of projects? In the book from 
which this article is adapted and con- 
densed considerable indirect evidence is 
brought to bear upon these questions. 
This evidence, for which we do not have 
space here, leads us to believe that the 
differences primarily reflect the effects 
of the different occupancy patterns. The 
evidence is of several sorts: (1) an exami- 
nation of the socio-psychological situa- 
tion of prospective tenants ; (2) an exam- 


ination of refusal rates and voluntary 
move-outs; (3) an examination of the 
housewives’ prior interracial experiences; 
(4) the reports of the housewives about 
their prior attitudes; (5) comparison of 
housewives who did or did not know 
about the nature of the occupancy pat- 
tern before they made their applications; 
(6) a comparison of housewives in the 
different projects who were equated for 
education, religion, and political beliefs. 
All these types of evidence give credence 
to the interpretation that the occupancy 
pattern had causal efficacy. 

Getting to Know Each Other. As our 
knowledge about the development of 
prejudice has increased, it has become 
more and more evident that prejudice 
rarely originates in personal experiences 
with the members of a minority group. 
We know that many people who are ex- 
tremely prejudiced against Negroes or 
Jews have never known a Negro or a Jew. 

Further, we know that the nature of 
prejudice is such that it results in a 
reduction of intimate, equal-status con- 
tacts with the objects of prejudice. 
Prejudices combine with social custom 
to prevent the bigot from having the 
types of experiences, with Negro people, 
for example, which would destroy his 
prejudices. Hence, the main source of 
information about Negroes comes to be 
the “experiences,” beliefs, and feelings 
of other prejudiced members of his own 
group. As a consequence, members of the 
prejudiced group, through contact with 
each other, tend mutually to confirm and 
support one another’s prejudices. A vi- 
cious circle or a ^ Socially shared autism ” ® 
is established whereby, without personal 
experience with members of a minority 
group, contact with the prevailing atti- 
tude toward them proxides the “experi- 
ence” to support a prejudice. 


® Gardner Murphy has originated tlie term socially shared autism” to refer to phenomena such 
as these in which members of a social group develop considerable confidence in their belief about 
something with which they no longer have contact, as a consequence of their mutual reinforcement 
of each other’s beliefs. See Ms Personality: A Biosocial Approach to Origin and Structure (Harper & 
Bros., 1947). 
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TABLE 1 


Percentages of Housewives Indicating Their Most Likely 
Contacts with Negro People 


Meeting place 

Integrated interracial 
projects 

Segregated bi-racial 
projects 


Koaltown “ 

Sacktown ^ 

BakerviUe * 

FrankviUe 

As neighbors in the building .... 

60 

53 

0 

0 

Through laundry facilities located in or 
near building 

13 

17 

0 

0 

Outside on benches 

46 

64 

7 

21 

In office, etc 

2 

1 

7 

17 

At tenant meetings 

2 

17 

28 

28 

Shopping in stores, in the streets 
around project 

12 S 

13 

81 

60 

Through the children’s schools . . . 

1 

3 

14 

0 

Total cases t 

102 

1 

86 

43 

42 


* The project names are pseudonyms. 

t Only the people who responded “yes” or “uncertain” to the question of getting to know Negro 
people are included. The percentage figures add up to more than 100 because many people named 
more than one place. 


Perhaps the first problem that faces 
the person who wishes to change the 
attitudes of a prejudiced individual is 
that of breaking through this vicious 
circle so as to brmg to bear upon the 
bigoted the experiences necessary to a 
change in attitudes. Something must be 
done to “prevent” the prejudiced person 
from selectively avoiding the experiences 
which might disrupt his prejudices. One 
method of accomplishing this objective 
would be to “compel” him to get to 
know Negro people in equal-status con- 
tacts of a sufficiently intimate and ex- 
tended nature to resist perceptual or 
memorial distortion. This latter qualifica- 
tion must be inserted because we know 
that attitudes tend to select and distort 
experiences so as to maintain themselves. 
However, persistent, intense experiences 
that are repeated are likely to survive 


attitudinal distortion, if only because of 
the individuaPs need to accept the reality 
of his own senses and experiences.’^ 

One of the basic hypotheses of the 
study is that the greater physical and 
functional proximity of Negro and white 
families in the integrated interracial proj- 
ects will result in more frequent and more 
intimate contacts between Negroes and 
whites in these projects as contrasted with 
the segregated bi-racial projects. Let us 
consult the data. 

In the interview, we asked the house- 
wife to indicate whether she thought that 
a person who moved into the project 
would “be likely to get to know any 
colored people in the project.” The 
differences in responses of the housewives 
in the two types of projects are striking. 
More than 95 percent of the women in 
each of the two integrated projects assert 


^ It is important to emphasize the strength of the motivation to accept as real one’s perception and 
experiences. If they were not customarily accepted, the individual would be in a continuous state of 
insecurity and indecision. 
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TABLE 2 

Percentage oe Persons Kno\\"n Best Who Are Negro 


Percentage of Negroes among people 
“known best” 

Integrated interracial 
projects 

Segregated bi-racial 
projects 

Koaltown | 

Sacktown 

Bakeiville 



Fraiikville 

0 

73 

38 

100 

100 

20-39 

19 

18 

0 

0 

40-59 

6 

23 

0 

0 

60 or over 

2 

21 

0 

i 0 

Total cases 

96 

84 

99 

i 98 


that a person will get to know some Negro 
people in the project; the few dissenters 
voice the opinion that “it depends upon 
you.” In contrast, only a minority (30 
percent in one and 21 percent in the 
other) of the housewives in the segregated 
bi-racial projects feel that there is any 
chance of getting to know Negro people; 
the majority are quite convinced that no 
such likelihood exists. 

Clearly, then, the opportunity to get 
to know Negro people is considerably 
greater in the integrated than in the 
segregated project. Table 1 helps to ex- 
plain why there is such a striking differ- 
ence in this respect between the two types 
of projects. The most frequently men- 
tioned places of contact with Negro 
people for white residents in the in- 
tegrated projects are the buildings in 
which they live, laundry facilities located 
in or near their buildings, or outside on 
benches. (People in the projects, for the 
most part, during the warm season cus- 
tomarily sit on benches located near their 
buildings.) It seems evident that the 
major source of Negro-white contact — 
contacts that arise from living in the 
same building — is not available to 
residents of a segregated bi-racial 
project. 

Several of our questions in the inter- 
view of the housewives had the purpose 
of finding how intimate the contacts 
were with Negro women in the two types 


of projects. Only 3 percent of the house- 
wives in each of the two segregated proj- 
ects report “knowing any Negro people 
in the project pretty well — well enough 
to call them by their first names”; in 
contrast 77 percent of the housewives in 
one and 49 percent in the other integrated 
project report having at least this degree 
of intimacy. The tenants were also asked 
to tell us the five people in the project 
they know best. Table 2 indicates the 
percentage of persons “known best” who 
are Negro. None of the women in the 
segregated projects include Negro people 
among those they know best in the 
project. In contrast, 27 percent of the 
women in Koaltown and 62 percent in 
Sacktown indicate that at least one of 
the women they know best is Negro. 

Similar differences obtain in “neigh- 
borly” activities, such as visiting hack 
and forth; helping one another out, for 
example, with shopping or taking care of 
the children or when somebody is sick; 
informal club activities, such as “card” 
clubs, sewing or ironing clubs; and going 
out together, such as going to the movies, 
shopping together, or going “ downtown” 
together. Only a very small percentage 
(1 percent and 4 percent) of white house- 
wives in the segregated projects engage 
in any such activities with Negro women; 
in the integrated projects many of the 
white women (39 percent and 72 percent 
in the two projects, respectively) engage 
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in such activities with their Negro 
neighbors. 

To sum up, the data we have presented 
so far have demonstrated that the likeli- 
hood of white tenants getting to know 
Negro people and of having intimate 
social relationships with them is con- 
siderably less in the segregated than in 
the integrated projects. Our interviews 
with Negro housewives and with children 
of both races give the same results. 
Further, when we compare people in the 
two types of projects of the same religion 
or of similar educational backgrounds, or 
with similar political attitudes (or people 
who are similar in all three respects — 
religion, education, and political atti- 
tudes) it is still strikingly clear that the 
occupancy pattern markedly affects in- 
terracial contact. . . . The integrated proj- 
ect is, thus, considerably more success- 
ful in stimulating unprejudiced behavior 
toward Negroes among the white people 
in the project. Many more white people 
in the integrated than in the segregated 
projects violate, in actual behavior, the 
social prejudices and social customs 
which have the consequence of prevent- 
ing intimate, equal-status contacts be- 
tween Negroes and whites. In effect, 
living in the integrated projects produces 
a behavioral change with respect to race 
relations for many of the white people. 

Social Standards for Behavior with 
People of the Other Race. A housing 
project may be seen as composed of many 
informal groups organized around various 
types of goals. These groups are intri- 
cately connected through the overlapping 
memberships of individuals within each 
group. Within this complex network it is 
likely that group standards or social 
norms will develop with regard to issues 
which are collectively important to the 
interconnected groups. In a society where 
prejudice is commonplace and where in- 
terracial association is a possibility, race 
relations will be such an issue. It is our 
hypothesis that the social norms in the 
integrated projects will be more favorable 


to friendly interracial relations than will 
the corresponding social norms in the 
segregated projects. 

There are several reasons for advancing 
the foregoing hypothesis. First of all, it 
has long been recognized that people tend 
to behave as they are expected to behave. 
The expectations of others in a social 
situation, particularly if these others are 
important to the individual, help to de- 
fine what is the appropriate behavior. 
There is little doubt that a public housing 
authority looms importantly in the life 
of residents in public housing projects, 
since it controls their only means of 
obtaining decent housing at a low rental. 
Thus, to the people who live in the proj- 
ects, the action of a housing authority 
in establishing a policy of integration or 
of segregation is not likely to be without 
significance. Further, the policy of in- 
tegration or segregation is an ^^officiaU’ 
decision implicitly carrying public sanc- 
tion, and as such it may set up standards 
for what one ‘^should’’ or ‘‘should not” 
do. The policy of segregation may be 
seen as implying the notion that Negroes 
and whites should be kept apart; the 
policy of integration, that race should not 
be a criterion for distinguishing among 
tenants. 

In addition to the direct psychological 
impact of official policy decision in shap- 
ing social norms, the policy decision has 
indirect effects upon social norms through 
the physical environment that it creates 
for race relations- In the previous section, 
we have seen how interracial contact is 
promoted or hindered by the physical 
nature of the occupancy pattern. The 
differences in interracial behavior result- 
ing from the different occupancy pat- 
terns are likely to have consequences fcr 
the social norms which emerge in the 
projects. Thus, a housewife in the in- 
tegrated projects is more likely to have 
friendly relations with Negroes, as well as 
to see other housewives as having similar 
relations. These differences combined 
with the inclination to moralize one’s own 
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behavior (to rationalize the status quo) 
and with the tendency to conform to and 
to accept as right ’’ the behavior of one’s 
peers would work in the direction of pro- 
ducing more favorable social norms in the 
integrated projects. Another factor work- 
ing in the same direction would be the 
comparatively greater numberof coopera- 
tive relationships between Negroes and 
whites in the integrated projects. 

Several questions were designed to 
determine whether and to what extent 
the decision with respect to occupancy 
pattern by a public authority and the fact 
of occupancy pattern do establish a 
standard for interracial conduct. Such a 
standard, we felt, would be reflected in 
the housewife’s description of how ‘The 
other people in the project would react 
if she were friendly with Negro people” 
and in her answer to questions about 
whether it would influence her reputation 
in the project if she had much to do wdth 
the colored people. 

The evidence strongly indicates that 
the housewife in the integrated project 
expects more approval than disapproval 
from others in the project if she is friendly 
with the Negro people. She thinks it is 
better rather than not better for her “to 
have much to do with the colored 
people.” In contrast, the housewife in 
the segregated project expects to be 
socially ostracized by the other white 
vvomen if she is friendly with the Negro 
people, and asserts that it is better not 
to have much to do with them. Thus, 
one woman in a segregated project said: 
“They’d think you’re crazy if you had a 
colored woman visit you in your home. 
They’d stare at you and there’d be a lot 
of talk.” Another said, “ I used to be good 
friends with a colored woman who worked 
with me at the factory before I moved 
here. She lives in the other side of the 
project but I never have her over to my 
side of the project — it just isn’t done. 
Occasionally, I go over and visit her.” 

Perhaps the most striking evidence as 
to the effects of occupancy pattern in 


creating guides for behavior comes from 
interviews with the children. The children 
in Bakerville (a segregated project) go to 
unsegregated elementary schools, Avhere 
Negro and white children mix freely. 
As a consequence of meeting in the 
schools, they all have at least speaking 
acquaintances with members of the other 
race. Many of them play games together 
and belong to the same clubs. Yet in no 
single instance among the children in- 
terviewed in Bakerville do they engage 
in such activities with children of the 
other race in the project. The children in 
Bakerville implicitly understand that 
different standards with respect to inter- 
racial association exist in the school and 
in the housing project. In contrast, the 
children in Sacktowii (an integrated 
project) play together at the project as 
well as in the school, visiting in each 
other’s homes freely. 

Some examples will illustrate the 
effects of social norms on children in 
Bakerville (a segregated bi-racial proj- 
ect): 

One twelve-year-old white girl stated 
that she had made friends with a Negro 
girl at camp and she thought the girl 
was very nice. The girl lived in the proj- 
ect, but they never saw each other. 

A Negro girl who feels that she is 
friendly with a number of white children 
stated, “I play with them at school and 
go to the movies with them. In the proj- 
ect, I have nothing to do with them.” 

Thus, it is clear that the occupancy 
pattern brings along with it a frame of 
reference which helps to establish expec- 
tations and values with respect to race 
relations within the project. Since this 
frame of reference is shared by other 
housewives with wEom one is interacting, 
it can be said that a consequence of mov- 
ing into one or another project is that the 
housewife becomes exposed to one rather 
than another social norm with respect to 
being friendly with the Negro people in 
the project. It is apparent that the social 
norm that one is exposed to as a result of 
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moving into an integrated project is 
more likely to favor friendly interracial 
association than the norm of the segre- 
gated project; the latter is more likely to 
favor avoidance (with the more or less 
inevitable connotation in American so- 
ciety that interracial association brings 
trouble or that it is socially degrading). 

The fact that the tenants in the various 
projects are exposed to shared frames 
of reference/^ as Newcomb ^ calls them, 
rather than merely their isolated indi- 
vidual experiences, is a matter of some 
significance. Lewin and Grabbe have 
pointed out that ^''only by anchoring his 
own conduct in something as large, sub- 
stantial, and superindividual as the cul- 
ture of the group can the individual sta- 
bilize his new beliefs suf&ciently to keep 
them immune from day-by-day fluctua- 
tions of moods and influences to which he, 
as an individual, is subject.’^ ® This is 
why attempts to change significant so- 
cial attitudes must be directed not only 
at the individual but also at the social 
institutions and social norms which 
determine the individuaFs values and 
which help to induce the goals for which 
he strives. 

The Effects upon Interracial Attitudes. 
So far, the results have indicated that 
the integrated occupancy pattern creates 
more opportunities for close contact with 
members from the other race, an atmos- 
phere more favorable to friendly inter- 
racial associations, and friendlier inter- 
racial relations. 

Let us now make the assumption that 
the tenants who moved into the two 
types of projects had, like most people 
of similar education and circumstance, 
rather prejudiced attitudes toward Ne- 
groes. If this were the case, one would 
expect many of the tenants in the in- 
tegrated projects through their experi- 
ences and relationships with Negro 
neighbors, to shift their attitudes in a 


more favorable direction; few of the 
tenants in the segregated projects could 
be expected to change. That is to say, 
we hypothesize that the differences be- 
tween the two types of projects with respect 
to interracial contacts and social norms 
which ham already been indicated would re- 
sult in altitudinal differences between the 
residents in the two types of projects. These 
attitudinal differences would be most 
directly reflected in attitudes toward 
the Negro people in the project; they 
might be generalized somewhat to include 
Negro people in general, and perhaps 
might even extend to other minority 
groups. 

In our data we have many different in- 
dicators of attitudes toward the Negro 
people in the project; some of the 
measures of interracial association and 
interracial contact may be so considered. 
All give the same results: the attitudes 
of the housewives in the integrated 
projects are considerably less prejudiced 
than those of the women in the segre- 
gated bi-racial projects. Almost three 
times as many women in the segregated 
projects (36 percent and 31 percent as 
compared with 13 percent and 10 
percent) in describing the Negro people 
spontaneously use words like “aggres- 
sive,^’ “dangerous,” “trouble-makers.” 
There are approximately two housewives 
who want to be friendly to every one who 
wishes to avoid contact with Negroes in 
the integrated projects; in the segregated 
developments there is approximately 
only one who wishes to be friendly to 
every ten who wish to avoid relationships. 

We also obtained many different indi- 
cators about attitudes toward Negro 
people in general: reactions to social- 
distance questions, acceptance of stereo- 
types about Negroes, interviewer ratings, 
reports of the housewives about their own 
attitudinal change, etc. Again, all provide 
the same result. The attitudes of the 


8 T. M. Newcomb, Social Psychology (New York - Dryden Press, 1950). 

® K. Lewin and P. Grabbe, “Conduct, Knowledge, and the Acceptance of New Values,” Journal 
oj Social Issues^ I (1945), 53-64. 
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housewives in the integrated projects are indicating moderate initial prejudice, it 
considerably more favorable than those is 18 percent and 2 percent; for those 
of the women in the segregated develop- reporting that they were originally un- 
ments. We can infer that the changes in prejudiced, there is a net gain of 15 per- 
attitudes toward Negroes in general cent in one and a net loss of 18 percent 
among the women in the integrated proj- in the other segregated project, 
ects have been considerable. In other The interview material provides dra- 
words, many of the women in this type matic illustration of the nature of the at- 
of development have not only come to titudinal changes that occurred among 
respect and like the Negro people with many of the housewives in the integrated 
whom they have associated, but they projects. Thus one woman, when asked 
have also changed their notions about to tell how she felt about living in the 
Negroes in general. Their experiences in project, said: ‘^I started to cry when my 
the project with Negro people have be- husband told me we were coming to live 
come partially generalized^ so that they here. I cried for three weeks. ... I didn’t 
now have more favorable attitudes want to come and live here where there 
toward Negroes as a group. are so many colored people. I didn’t 

Perhaps the most striking data come want to bring my children up with 
from the reports of the housewives colored children, but we had to come; 
themselves about their own attitude there was no place else to go. . . . Well, 
changes toward Negroes in general.^® all that’s changed. I’ve really come to 
We asked the housewives a series of like it. I see they’re just as human as we 
questions which included: ^Xan you are. They have nice apartments; they 
remember w^hat you thought colored keep their children clean, and they’re 
people were like before you moved into very friendly. I’ve come to like them a 
the project?” ^^How much have your great deal. I’m no longer scared of them, 
ideas about colored people changed since ... I’d just as soon live near a colored 
you have lived in the project?” (If some person as a white; it makes no difference 
change occurred) ‘Hn what ways have tome,” 

they changed?” And, ^^What do you Another woman put it quaintly: 
think made you change your ideas? ” thought I was moving into the heart of 

Results which cannot be presented in Africa. ... I had always heard things 
full here indicate that the net gain (per- about how they were . . . they were dirty, 
cent of housewives reporting favorable drink a lot . . . were like savages. Living 
changes minus percent reporting unfavor- with them my ideas have changed al- 
able changes) for the two integrated together. They’re just people . . . they’re 
projects among housewives who indicated not any different.” 
that they were initially highly prejudiced Another one said: “I was prejudiced 
is 71 percent and 78 percent; for the when I moved in here but not any more, 
housewives reporting moderate prejudice ... I find there is no such thing as 'my 
initially, it is 46 percent and 61 percent; kind.’ ... I w^as under the impression 
for housewives reporting favorable initial that every colored man that looked at 
attitudes it is 13 percent and 28 percent, you wanted to rape you or was going to 
In the two segregated projects, the cor- pull out a razor. ... I don’t feel that way 
responding net gains are much smaller: any more. ... I know the people. I have 
for those reporting much initial prejudice been in their homes . . . been to church 
it is 26 percent and 19 percent; for those with them. ... I know they’re not dirty 

To be sure, such reports must always be evaluated with caution because of distorting effects in 
recall. We have examined the data to see if differential distortion between the two types of project 
has occurred and could find no such indications. 
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My doctor is colored . . . my dentist is col- 
ored. He’s a surgeon and he’s wonderful.” 

In contrast with the above, the follow- 
ing remarks express typical findings in 
the segregated projects: don’t have 

anything to do with the colored people 
. . . they don’t bother me ... I don’t 
mingle with them. I guess I don’t like 
them because they’re colored . . . the 
Bible says ^God created them equal’ so I 
guess they’re equal, but I don’t like them. 
I don’t like living so close to them. I 
think they ought to be in separate proj- 
ects. Let them live their lives and let 
us live ours. . . . My ideas haven’t 
changed any since I’ve lived here. . . . 
They’re colored and I’m white. They 
don’t like us and we don’t like them.” 

Conclusions 

Our results provide considerable evi- 
dence to discredit a notion that has 
characterized much of social-science 
thinking in the field of race relations: 
the notion originating with William S. 
Sumner that “stateways cannot change 
folkways.” The implication of our study 
is that official policy, executed without 
equivocation, can result in large changes 
in behavior and attitudes despite initial 
resistance to that policy. Thus, it is clear 
from our data that, although most of the 
white housewives in the integrated 
projects we studied did not, upon moving 
into the projects, like the idea of living 
in the same buildings with Negro 
families (and certainly the community 
as a whole did not favor it), a consider- 
able change has taken place in their 
beliefs and feelings as well as in their 
behavior. It is evident that from the point 
of view of reducing prejudice and of creat'- 


ing harmonious democratic intergroup re- 
lations^ the net gain resulting from the 
integrated projects is considerable; from the 
same point of view^ the gain created by 
the segregated bi-racial projects is slight. 

Further, our results are consistent with 
the growing body of evidence about the 
effects of equal-status contacts, under 
certain conditions, upon prejudiced atti- 
tudes. Studies by Allport and Kramer, 
by Brophy,^“ by the Information and 
Education Division of the U. S. War 
Department,^^ by Mackenzie, among 
others, all support the notion that preju- 
dices are likely to be diminished when 
prejudiced persons are brought into situ- 
ations which compel contacts between 
them and the objects of prejudice, pro- 
vided: 

(a) that the behavior of the objects of 
prejudice is such as not to conform with 
the beliefs of the prejudiced. That is, 
the Negroes with whom the prejudiced 
person has contact are not “lazy,” 
“ignorant,” “delinquent,” etc. 

(b) that the intimacy and amount of 
contact with objects of prejudice not 
conforming to the stereotypes of the 
prejudiced are such as to result in ex- 
periences which are sufficiently compel- 
ling to resist marked perceptual and 
memorial distortion. 

(c) that the contact takes place under 
conditions which make the nonconform- 
ing behavior seem relevant to the basis 
on which the objects of prejudice are 
grouped together. Thus, if a Negro at- 
tendant is seen to be clean and honest, 
there may be little effect on stereotypes 
if the perception of cleanliness and 
honesty is connected primarily with the 
requirements of the situation, with the 


G. W. Allport and B. M. Kramer, “Some Roots of Prejudice,” Journal of Psychology^ XXII 
(1946), 9-39. 

N. Brophy, “The Luxury of Anti-Negro Prejudice,” Public Opinion Quarterly^ IX (1946), 
456-466. 

^3 Information and Education Division, U.S. War Department, “Opinions about Negro Infantry 
Platoons in White Companies of Seven Divisions,” pp. 502-506 in this book. 

K. Mackenzie, “The Importance of Contact in Determining Attitudes toward Negroes,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology ^ XLIII (1948), 417-441. 
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classification of the individual as an at- 
tendant rather than as a Negro or Negro 
attendant/^ 

(d) that the prejudiced person has 
values or is exposed to social influences 
(e.g., democratic values or the social 
influences emanating from a policy of 
an official, public body) which would 
strongly conflict with the unabashed re- 
tention of unrationalized prejudices. 


In addition, if the contact situation 
is such that it encourages the develop- 
ment of new sentiments to replace prej- 
udiced sentiments either as a result of 
the experience of cooperative acti\uty 
with the objects of prejudice or as a 
result of the internalization of the social 
norms of an unprejudiced group, the 
reduction of prejudiced sentiments will 
be much facilitated. 


INTERPERSONAL DYNAMICS IN RACL^L INTE-- 
ORATION By Marian Radke Yarrow^ John D. Campbell^ and 
Leon y. Yarrow 


This is a study of social change, a 
study of racial integration at a time w^hen 
this issue is of great importance in the 
American culture. When integration oc- 
curs, what are the experiences of the in- 
dividual Negro and white children in- 
volved? What happens when attitudes 
built up over a lifetime dictate one course 
of action, while the new situation re- 
quires different behavior? This is a basic 
social psychological question posed by 
integration. 

It was with this question in mind that 
we undertook to study the children in a 
racially integrated summer camp. We 
attempted to examine the process of inte- 
gration by studying the actions, feelings, 
and perceptions of the campers from 
their first day in the integrated camp to 
the time of their departure. To provide a 


base line for evaluating the effects of in- 
terracial contact we also obtained com- 
parable information from racially segre- 
gated camps. We assumed at the outset 
that two kinds of factors would be impor- 
tant in understanding how the children 
reacted to integration: the customs and 
attitudes in the homes and communities 
from which these children came, and the 
demands of the immediate situation in 
wTich they found themselves. 

It is more than likely that, in their 
home environment, most children in the 
stud}^ had learned certain racial stereo- 
types and certain customary modes of in- 
teracting with members of the other race 
which were based on a policy of segrega- 
tion. There were many indications of this 
learning in unsolicited comments. When 
such a background is brought into an in- 


Prepared especially for this volume, this study is part of a larger project concerned with children’s 
interpersonal relationships. The authors are indebted to John G. Theban, executive secretary of 
Family and Child Services of Washington, D.C., and George Greene, director of the Summer Out- 
ings Committee, for making this research possible in the camp setting. To the camp staff and coun- 
selors we are grateful for their generous cooperation. 


Just as there is likely to be little effect upon prejudiced beliefs if “good ” behavior upon the part 
of the objects of prejudice is seen to result from the requirements of the situation rather than from the 
person or from the person’s membership in a minority group, so too, one can expect a reduction in 
prejudice if “bad” behavior upon their part comes to be seen as emanating from their circumstances 
rather than from their personality or minority-group membership. This is why changes in theories 
of behavior (from a genetic to an environmental emphasis) may have a subtle influence even upon 
prejudice. 
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tegrated camp situation, it appears inevi- 
table that integration initially will cer- 
tainly present confusion, if not conflict, to 
the child. New face-to-face contacts will 
confront him with many uncertainties re- 
garding his behavior and his expectations 
of others^ behavior toward him. Not all 
children will have the same degree and 
kind of conflict, however. Quite possibly, 
there will be differences in the socializa- 
tion pressures impinging on Negro and 
white children or on boys as compared 
with girls. Since we assume that early 
socialization experiences (particularly 
those related to the expression of aggres- 
sion, nurturance, and dominance) influ- 
ence how a child thinks and feels about, 
as well as behaves toward, others, it is 
possible that one race or one sex might 
be especially facilitated, or especially 
handicapped, in functioning in a racially 
mixed group. 

The kind of situation in which racial 
contacts occur is known to be significant. 
To a marked degree the camp situation 
was well defined in advance. Integration 
was a fait accompli. The children were 
matter-of-factly assigned to racially 
mixed cabins; all activities were mixed; 
the authority of the counselors stood be- 
hind the ^Tules of the game,” rules pre- 
scribing equal-status participation for 
white and Negro children. 

Research Design: Setting 
AND Sample 

Only minor adjustments to the re- 
quirements of research were necessary to 
create a uniquely controlled situation out 
of a natural setting. Children from low- 
income families with Southern and bor- 
der-state backgrounds were studied in 
two summer camps. Both camps were 
under the direction of the same agency 
and had essentially similar facilities and 
leadership. Children came to the camp 


for two- week sessions. For the first three 
sessions of the summer, the camps were 
racially segregated; the children in one 
camp were Negro, in the other, white. 
The last two sessions were racially inte- 
grated. The same Negro and white adult 
leaders served as counselors in both the 
segregated and the integrated sessions. 

Thirty-two cabin groups and their 
adult counselors were studied. Children, 
aged eight to 13, who had had no prior 
acquaintance with one another were as- 
signed to a cabin. Approximately eight 
were in each cabin. The groups were ho- 
mogeneous in age and sex: 131 boys and 
girls in 16 segregated cabins and 136 in 16 
racially integrated cabins. White and 
Negro children were in equal numbers in 
the integrated cabins. 

We obtained information about each 
child from the following sources: (1) de- 
tailed behavior observations, (2) individ- 
ual interviews with children, (3) inter- 
views with counselors, (4) ratings of the 
children by their counselors, and (5) jour- 
nal records by participant observers — 
members of the research staff living in 
the cabins.^ 

Children were interviewed in the first 
days of camp. Questions focused on the 
child’s impressions and feelings about 
his cabin mates and his counselor. (Pho- 
tographs of each child and the counselor 
permitted ready identification and helped 
to hold the respondent’s interest.) Early 
in the interview each child was asked to 
choose one of his new acquaintances 
about whom he felt he knew the most. 
He was encouraged to tell all that he 
knew about him (as if he were telling a 
friend back home) and to tell how he 
learned what he had described. Since the 
aim was to capture the child’s impres- 
sions in terms of the attributes that were 
salient to him, predetermined questions 
were not imposed at this point. 


^ The writers wish to acknowledge their indebtedness to the following persons who assisted in the 
various phases of data gathering: Florence Christopher, Ruth Greene, Erwin Linn, John Lucas, 
Gladys Morris, Frances Polen, and Olive W. Quinn. 
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Excerpts from the impressions of 11- 
year-old Rosemary show the nature of 
replies: 

Betty is little. Children always blame her. 
When we clean, kids make her sweep the floor. 
She plays with me when I have no one to play 
with. Siie^s scared of everyone in the cabin. 
. . . They pick on her. She was sitting at the 
supper table and kicked Rosy by mistake. 
Rosy said she’s going to get her and Betty 
started crying. Doris told Betty, “You bet- 
ter not let people pick on you, or you will all 
your life. Fight back.” . . . I’m scared too 
[like Betty, but] I know I can fight back. 

Free descriptions were followed by 
“guess- who” questions, which asked the 
child to pick a cabin mate who best fitted 
a given description of behavior. Charac- 
teristics such as aggressiveness, submis- 
siveness, leadership, and anxiety were 
tapped. To assess spontaneous racial 
stereotyping, the research worker clearly 
must not ask his questions in such a way 
as to impose, or imply, a stereotype. In 
our research, the child was never re- 
quired to respond to abstract racial clas- 
sifications. In his own description of an- 
other, the child was completely free to 
evaluate and appraise in the terms he 
found most relevant. On the “guess- who” 
questions, he could freely choose any one 
of his cabin mates (or himself) as best 
fitting behavior categories. Other ques- 
tions in the interview explored friendship 
choices within the cabin, the child’s views 
of his counselor, and his expectations 
about camp. At the end of the two-week 
session essentially the same interview 
was repeated. 

Counselors were interviewed at the be- 
ginning and end of each session. Inter- 
views dealt with (1) the counselor’s ap- 
praisal of individual children and rela- 


tionships in the cabin, (2) his assess- 
ments of his own relationship to the 
group, and (3) his expectations and atti- 
tudes about serving as leader in a racially 
integrated group. Further, at the begin- 
ning and end of each session the counselor 
rated his children on aspects of behavior 
that paralleled the “guess-who” items 
in the children’s interview. 

Systematic observations of behavior 
were made in 20 cabins. Beginning on 
the first day, series of five-minute sam- 
ples were taken at specified times during 
the two-week session. Observations were 
recorded in the form of detailed running 
accounts. In addition to these scheduled 
observations, the research member liv- 
ing in the cabin served as a participant 
observer, keeping a journal record of the 
counselor’s functioning and characteris- 
tics of group interaction.^ 

INTERPERS0N.4L RELATIONS IN 

Segreg.\tion 

The first problem with which we are 
concerned is whether there are charac- 
teristic differences between Negro and 
white children in patterns of interaction 
with their peers in segregated situations. 
Do the children differ in ways that would 
lead one to anticipate that their stand- 
ards of behavior would be incompatible 
when they are brought together and re- 
quired to interact? To answer this ques- 
tion, observed behavior and children’s 
descriptions of their cabin mates in seg- 
regated camps were analyzed in terms of 
categories such as nurturance, domi- 
nance, dependence, aggression, etc. 

During the first days at camp, as the 
children became acquainted and estab- 
lished themselves among their peers, 


® Personality factors are recognized as significant but are not included in this analysis. Similarly, 
specific racial attitudes held by the child or his parents are important. But for reasons which are 
apparent, the research did not specifically ask the children their attitudes toward Negroes and 
whites. Children in segregated and integrated groups were drawn from the same population and, it 
is assumed, held similar attitudes. Parents opposing integration, with the choice of an integrated 
camp or no camp for their child, more often chose the former, sometimes admonishing the child, as 
he departed for camp, not to play with children of the other race. 
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TABLE 1 

Children’s Behavior in Segregated Cabins 


Behavior category 


Initial phases (percent of 
behavior units) 



Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Dominance, aggression, 
nonconformity 

18 

25 

15 

19 

22 

25 

10 

22 

Fearful submission 

5 

2 

3 

0 

3 

1 

3 

2 

Mild dependence 

6 

6 

12 

9 

5 

9 

11 

7 

Conformity 

2 

3 

5 

3 

5 

2 

3 

5 

Sociability 

34 

39 

27 

36 

29 

27 

34 

27 

Affiliation and nurturance 

24 

11 

21 

21 

16 

15 

19 

16 

Assertive leading 

11 

14 

17 

12 

20 

23 

20 

21 


Later phases (percent of 
behavior units) 


Negro 


White 


* This table summarizes peer-directed behavior. It excludes children’s solitary actions and their 
behavior directed toward adults The latter types constitute 41 percent of the 2,909 behavior units 
recorded in initial observations of children in segregated cabins and 35 percent of the 3,753 units in 
observations made during later phases of segregated camping. 


similarities in the behavior of Negro and 
white children in segregated groups were 
more striking than differences. However, 
in culturally significant areas relating to 
control and expression of aggression and 
dominance-deference patterns, small but 
consistent subgroup differences appeared. 
As can be seen in Table 1, aggressive- 
dominant behavior occurred with highest 
frequency among the Negro boys (25 
percent of their total behavior was coded 
in these categories); this occurred least 
frequently among while girls (15 percent 
and 10 percent at beginning and end of 
camp respectively), while white boys and 
Negro girls were in intermediate posi- 
tions. Consistent with their high propor- 
tion of aggression, Negro boys showed 
the lowest proportion (11 percent) of 
nurturant and afEliative behavior toward 
their peers while Negro girls showed the 
highest proportion of such acts (24 per- 
cent). 

These subgroup differences also ap- 
peared in the descriptions children gave 
of the cabin mate they felt they knew 
best, Negro boys, in addition to behaving 


more aggressively, were more alerted to 
dominance, aggression, and nonconform- 
ity. That is, they, more often than the 
other children, described their cabin 
mates in these terms. (Initially, Negro 
boys referred to aggression in 50 percent 
of the cases; the other subgroups, in ap- 
proximately 12 percent. Girls of both 
races, more than boys, appraised other 
children in terms of their nurturant quali- 
ties (girls, 44 percent; boys, 32 percent). 

Although race and sex groups did not 
differ profoundly from one another in 
either their behavior or their perceptual 
sensitivities in segregated settings, the 
areas in which differences did occur have 
psychological significance for integration. 
The expression of aggression, nurturance, 
dominance, and deference are critical 
areas in Negro- white relationships. Will 
these small differences make a difference 
in racially mixed groups? Possibly be- 
cause they are ^^sensitive” areas in inter- 
group relations, they are likely to take 
on added meaning in a mixed setting by 
being interpreted ^Tacially.” If slightly 
more overt acting out of aggression oc- 
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curs in Negro boys, will it be seized upon 
by white children as aggression along 
racial lines or as evidence supporting a 
stereotype they may hold of Negroes? 
Will slightly more overt nurturing be- 
havior (such as expression of affection) 
in Negro girls be given a racial interpre- 
tation in interaction by the white girls? 
Will both white and Negro children be- 
have in an integrated situation as they 
did when segregated? 

Interpersonal Relations in 
Integration 

It would be difficult to grow up in our 
culture unaware of racial stereotyping 
and tensions. Such awareness is a part of 
the social learning brought by the chil- 
dren to interracial groups. A question of 
interest for our research is, then, to see to 
what extent stereotyping and tensions 
emerge in the Negro and white children’s 
perceptions of one another in this face-to- 
face experience, and in their interactions 
with one another. 

To answer this question we have com- 
pared segregated and integrated groups 
in the ways in which they develop a mode 
of living together, and the ways in which 
individuals judge one another and estab- 
lish their own positions in the groups. 
Secondly, we have examined in integra- 
tion the relationships among children of 
like race and of unlike race, and the self- 
analyses of children of each racial group. 

Behavior in Segregated and Integrated 
Groups. The behavior of children in seg- 
regated and integrated groups was mark- 
edly similar within the first days of the 
groups’ development and over the two- 
week period studied. A high rate of inter- 
action was generally maintained or de- 
veloped in integration, both within and 
across racial lines, Affiliative, submissive, 
fearful, and aggressive interactions oc- 
curred with similar frequencies in both 
settings. In segregation, 18 percent of the 
units of recorded interactions fell into 
categories of negative, nonconforming 
behavior; 55 percent in categories of 


friendly, supportive, social interactions. 
The comparable percentages in integra- 
tion were 16 percent and 52 percent. 

Within these similarities were also dif- 
ferences. Boys, particularly Negro boys, 
began integration with a somewhat lower 
amount of interaction with other boys 
than they showed in segregation. Among 
the Negro boys, the proportion of solitary 
activity and passive observation was 14 
percent greater in integration than in 
segregation. Over time, however, the 
amount of interaction in the boys’ groups 
increased and did not differ from that ob- 
served under segregation. 

The Negro boys, who displayed 
slightly higher proportions of aggressive 
and disruptive behavior in segregation 
than did white boys, continued to do so 
when integrated (see Table 2). They 
directed these actions to white and 
Negro boys alike. The white boys’ ag- 
gressive and nonconforming acts did not 
increase in frequency in integration nor 
was either race the preferred target. 
Friendly and supportive actions were 
as frequent in integration and segrega- 
tion. They were initially directed across 
racial lines more often than toward mem- 
bers of a child’s own race. 

Girls’ groups showed no differences be- 
tween segregation and integration in 
amount of interaction with others and 
no gross alterations in frequencies of 
negative and positive forms of behavior. 
But, in integration, actions directed with- 
in and across racial lines differed. 

In the boys’ behavior, there appeared 
to be emerging a pattern of cautious but 
equal-status '^give-and-take.” The be- 
havior of the girls suggested a status dif- 
ferential, White girls directed more of 
their aggressive and less of their friendly 
actions toward Negro than toward white 
girls. Negro girls followed the white pat- 
tern; that is, they directed more aggres- 
sive behavior toward girls of their own 
race and more friendly sociability toward 
white girls. In each instance the differ- 
ences were small. 
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TABLE 2 

Children’s Behavior in Integrated Cabins 


A. Initial Phases of Camp (Percent of behavior units) 



Actions by 
Negro girls 

Actions by 
white girls 

Actions by 
Negro boys 

Actions by 
white boys 

Behavior category 

Directed 

toward 

Negro White 

Directed 

toward 

Negro White 

Directed 

toward 

Negro White 

Directed 

toward 

Negro White 

Dominance, aggression, ! 
nonconformity 

15 

13 

19 

12 

27 

25 

1 

20 

21 

Fearful submission 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Mild dependence 

11 

8 

13 

7 

12 

14 

7 

13 

Conformity 

3 

4 

2 

4 

0 

5 

6 

9 

Sociability 

32 

34 

29 

36 

28 

17 

22 

18 

Affiliation and 
nurturance 

24 

29 

21 

25 

12 

23 

26 

14 

Assertive leading 

13 

12 

1 15 

16 

21 

i 

15 

19 

25 


B. Later Phases of Camp (Percent of behavior units) 



Actions by 
Negro girls 

Actions by 
white girls 

Actions by 
Negro boys 

Actions by 
white boys 

Behavior category 

Directed 

toward 

Negro White 

1 

Directed 
toward ! 

Negro 'Wdiite 

Directed 

toward 

Negro White 

Directed 

toward 

Negro White 

Dominance, aggression, 
nonconformity 

29 

19 

24 

13 

25 

23 

21 

24 

Fearful submission 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 0 

2 

Mild dependence 

9 

9 

6 

8 

5 

8 

7 

10 

Conformity 

5 

3 

3 

5 

8 

6 

7 

6 

Sociability 

19 

26 

26 

30 

26 

28 

26 

22 

Affiliation and 
nurturance 

20 

22 

19 

25 

9 

15 

17 

14 

Assertive leading 

17 

20 

21 

18 1 

1 

26 

19 

22 

22 


These assessments of the children’s be- 
havior were based on the samples of in- 
teraction recorded systematically on each 
cabin group at specified times. Other less 
quantifiable behavioral evidence of the 
children’s adjustments to integration 
was provided by the journal records of 
the participant observers. For example, 
just how did the social groupings look in 


the camp at large — in the dining hall, at 
the council ring, on the playground? 
What behavioral evidences of anxiety 
appeared? 

Throughout camp, the children of the 
two races intermingled in all activities. 
The amount of this intermingling varied, 
however. The factors of former acquain- 
tance and kinship make it difficult to 
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evaluate precisely the meaning of spon- 
taneous mixing and separation. In ac- 
tivities for which the entire camp rather 
than the cabin group was the unit, some 
children quickly sought out precamp ac- 
quaintances, who were most often of the 
same race. Some instances of segregated 
grouping occurred at the camp fires, ball 
games, etc. However, this spontaneous 
segregation never included all the chil- 
dren, nor were camp issues clearly de- 
fined along racial lines. 

Whether it be segregated or integrated, 
camp away from home is likely to bring 
out anxious behavior in children. The 
usual variety of overt signs was observed 
in both camp settings — attempts to 
^deave the field” physically or symboli- 
cally, fearful or withdrawn behavior, 
minor accidents and physical complaints, 
bed-wetting, and disruptive, overt act- 
ing-out behavior. Children whom ob- 
servers noted as particularly anxious in- 
dulged in substitute behavior. For ex- 
ample, one boy tended to withdraw from 
the group and kept with him a small toad 
that he petted, cuddled, and talked to. 
It is difficult to determine the extent to 
which such anxious behavior is intensi- 
fied in integration. There is evidence sug- 
gesting, however, that such anxiety in- 
dicators appear more frequently in inte- 
gration. For example, one such symptom, 
^deaving the field,” is most literally rep- 
resented by those children who, for one 
reason or another, left camp prior to the 
scheduled ending of the session. Of the 
267 children studied, only ten fell in this 
category and seven of these ten were 
children from integrated groups. The ex- 
istence of such anxieties and the antici- 
pation of underlying tensions also modify 
the way the adult leaders function in the 
integrated groups. (The leader’s role is 
discussed later.) 

Although the psychological environ- 
ment was most certainly altered by inte- 
gration for children without prior experi- 
ence in racially mixed association, their 
overt behavior in camp continued to pre- 


sent a picture of overwhelming conform- 
ity to the requirements of the situation. 
The effectiveness of the setting in evok- 
ing conforming and compatible behavior 
in segregated and integrated groups alike 
would appear to stem from the newness 
of the situation (new peers and adults 
with whom to become acquainted, new 
living routines to learn) and from the ex- 
plicit and implicit demands for equali- 
tarian behavior. To throw further light 
on the psychological environment of the 
children, we turn to their perceptions of 
interpersonal relationships and associ- 
ates in camp. 

Perception in Segregated and Inte- 
grated Groups. The descriptive details 
that the child selects to relate about his 
peers almost always concern social rela- 
tionships and behavior. These he gives 
as predictions or expectations, as much 
as observations of past performance. 
When he says that Jack is always causing 
trouble, he has the future as much in 
mind as the past. Seldom does he report 
characteristics such as appearance, skills, 
home background, and the like. 

Rarely did the total descriptions of 
other children in integration sound like 
racial stereotypes (with a few children 
excepted). To this extent, the expression 
of the familiar racial stereotypes in face- 
to-face appraisals was rare. However, the 
indirect effects of these stereotypes were 
apparent in a perceptual sensitivity to 
those behaviors which cluster around 
domination and aggression. These effects 
were reflected both in the findings for seg- 
regation and integration and in differ- 
ences in Negro and white children’s per- 
ceptions of one another in integration. 

A comparison of cabin-mate descrip- 
tions in segregated and integrated groups 
shows that both Negro and white chil- 
dren came to the integrated situation 
with a heightened concern about aggres- 
sive, disruptive behavior of their peers, 
but that the object of their concern dif- 
fered. In white children, this increased 
sensitivity was seen chiefly in their as- 
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TABLE 3 


Percent of Children in Integrated Cabins Selecting a Negro 
Child in “Guess-who^’ Responses 


“Guess-who” items 


Initial interview 



Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

‘‘Does what he is told” 

28 

53 

49 

58 

57 

46 

64 

32 

“Helps, IS kind” 

34 

43 

62 

61 

47 

50 

72 

44 

“Good leader” 

28 

40 

54 

47 

40 

39 

69 

47 

“Good at ‘sizing up’ others” 

17 

23 

57 

25 

: 37 

28 

55 

44 

“Bosses others” 

45 

33 

54 

58 

40 

32 

58 

65 

“Gets mad easily” 

45 

47 

43 

55 

40 

36 

53 

65 

“Afraid, shy” 

58 

67 

43 

33 

74 

68 

36 

50 


(N=29) 

(N-30) 

(N=37) 

(N-36) 

(N=30) 

(N«28) 

(N=36) 

(N=34) 


Final interview 


Girls 


Boys 


sessments of Negro children. With the 
Negro children, concern was directed 
toward their own race. Aggression was 
important in the white children’s de- 
scriptions of their peers in 12 percent of 
the cases in segregation and in 19 percent 
in integration, but in their evaluations 
of Negro children the frequency rose to 
39 percent. Thirty-one percent of the 
segregated Negro children mentioned 
aggressiveness in their cabin-mate de- 
scriptions; in integration, 43 percent did 
so with regard to Negroes, 27 percent 
with regard to white peers. This suggests 
that Negro children were more anxious 
about control of aggression in their own 
group than about aggression from the 
white children. 

An interesting comparison is provided 
by the children’s answers to the ‘^guess- 
who” questions. When asked to choose 
which child best fitted the description of 
a child who ^‘gets mad easil}^” 25 percent 
of the segregated Negro girls and 16 per- 
cent of the segregated Negro boys chose 
themselves. In integration, none of the 
Negro girls and only 8 percent of the 
Negro boys viewed themselves in this 
light. Furthermore, in integration, 25 
percent of the Negro children named 
themselves as the child who ^^helps 
others out,” w^hile in segration only 7 
percent did so. Thus we see that as Negro 


children seem more concerned about ag- 
gression in other Negro children in the in- 
tegrated situation, they are less likely to 
see this trait in themselves — a reaction 
which would be consistent with the inter- 
pretation that their anxiety over aggres- 
sion from Negroes to whites has led to a 
denial of their own aggressive impulses. 

In integration, power relationships are 
important for both the white and Negro 
children. Roughly half the white children 
interpreted peer behavior in terms of ac- 
complished or attempted leadership or 
domination. These interpretations were 
introduced less frequently (30 percent) 
by the Negro children. On the other 
hand, Negro children (particularly the 
girls) were more concerned about the be- 
havior in themselves that was comple- 
mentary to leadership and dominance, 
namely, fearfulness and submission. 

On ^^guess-who” questions, race-linked 
roles stressed similar components of be- 
havior (see Table 3). Negro girls were 
seen by white and Negro cabin mates as 
fearful and anxious, as lacking leadership 
skills and social sensitivity. White girls 
were cast in a mold characterized by so- 
cial competence and ascendance, again 
by both Negroes and whites. Negro boys 
were selected for descriptions emphasiz- 
ing assertive and helpful behavior. The 
white boys were not clearly typed. (Sta- 
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listical tests confirm the general patterns 
described.) The influence of sex in deter- 
mining racial role typing is crucial. When 
sex groups were combined, the system- 
atic picture of racial role assignments 
was obscured. 

Since precamp background and the 
immediate camping situation were not 
congruent with respect to race relations, 
integration presented to both Negro and 
white children a situation in which there 
was greater ambiguity and greater con- 
flict, initially, than in segregation. Evi- 
dences of this changed psychological en- 
vironment were found in increased anx- 
iety manifestations (discussed earlier) 
and also in an increased tendency for 
children to seek out cues to lessen am- 
biguity. Intensified cue-seeking, we sug- 
gest, should result in perceptions of other 
children wEich are more complex in inte- 
gration than in segregation and which 
search out explanations and draw infer- 
ences about what is observed in the 
“other.’’ 

The less complex descriptions, those 
consisting of unrelated bits of behavior 
or global descriptions, were rated at the 
lower end of a seven-point scale. For ex- 
ample, a low rating was given the follow- 
ing: “She sleeps next to me. I know her 
name. She has kind of brown complexion. 
She’s nice.” Where there was a more 
thorough assessment of peer relation- 
ships and various aspects of behavior 
were interrelated and motivational in- 
ferences were made, as in the excerpt 
from Rosemary’s interview (p. 625), a 
high rating was given. The ratings of 
children’s impressions of their peers were 
higher in integration than in segregation. 
The median rating of initial descriptions 
in the segregated groups was 3.96, in the 
integrated, 4.58. One would expect that 
chance differences between the two 
groups of this magnitude would occur 
less than ten percent of the time. 

Differences in complexity of interper- 
sonal perceptions appeared in cross-race 
and in-race descriptions. White children 


made more searching appraisals of Negro 
than of white cabin mates. The other 
race, presenting the greater ambiguity 
in face-io-face interactions, called out the 
greater alertness to cues. Negro children, 
on the other hand, made fuller descrip- 
tions of members of their oum race in the 
beginning of the camp session. That is in 
line with the findings presented earlier, 
which we have interpreted as pointing 
to the Negro children’s initial hypercon- 
cern regarding their own behavior in a 
racially mixed setting. However, at the 
end of camp, they, too, were attending 
more closely to the characteristics of 
children of the other race. 

Interracial Friendship. So far we 
have discussed liow campers actually be- 
haved toward one another in the segre- 
gated and integrated settings and how 
they perceived each other’s characteris- 
tics. Equally important is the question 
of affective relationships — how feelings 
of liking and disliking find expression in 
friendship groupings. Sociometric re- 
search and social distance questionnaires 
have repeatedly documented racial cleav- 
age in children’s groups. Our study pro- 
vided a picture of the kinds of interper- 
sonal attraction that develop when back- 
ground factors such as neighborhood and 
family ties do not guide friendship pair- 
ing. 

Each child was asked, after one day in 
camp, to rank his cabin mates on friend- 
ship potential, beginning with his choice 
of best friend and continuing in order of 
his preference. In addition, he was asked 
to choose the children whom he would 
like to have with him if he could set up 
a new cabin. When each child’s average 
friendship ranking of white children was 
compared with his average ranking of 
his Negro peers, the evidence is abun- 
dantly clear that significantly higher 
friendship rankings were given to white 
than to Negro children (see Table 4). 
The underchoosing of Negro children 
was somewhat more pronounced among 
the Negro children themselves. Negro 
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TABLE 4 

Friendship Preferences in Integrated Cabins 


Average friendsiiip appraisal 


Initial interview (percent) 


Negro 


White 



Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Higher average ranking to 
Negro cabin mates 

14 

32 

37 

34 

24 

31 

48 

39 

Same average ranking to Negro 
and white 

10 

18 

7 

6 

21 

11 

7 

12 

Higher average ranking to white 
cabin mates 

76 

50 

56 

60 

55 

58 

45 

49 


(N=29) (N=38) 

(N=30) (N=35) 

(N=29) (N=36) 

(N=28) (N=33) 


Final interview (percent) 


Negro 


Wh%te 


girls stood as a group apart, markedly 
underchoosing members of their own 
race. 

A similar pattern of racial preference 
appeared in the selection of children for 
hypothetical cabins. However, this op- 
portunity to compose a new group seldom 
resulted in hypothetical segregated cab- 
ins. None of the Negro and only eight 
percent of the white campers set up such 
cabins. Quite the reverse composition, 
in which the chooser makes himself the 
only member of his race, occurred among 
13 percent of the Negro and 14 percent 
of the white campers. 

The underlying motivations for pat- 
terns of friendship and cabin-mate choice 
were doubtless varied. Clearly some of 
these children were consciously choosing 
on racial lines; thus, their selection of de- 
sired cabin mates may have represented 
an attempt at direct control of potential 
power relationships and subgrouping pos- 
sibilities. This conscious choice was some- 
times expressed: “There would be five 
whites in one room and five colored in 
the other. They could talk their way, and 
we could talk ours.” For many others, 
race as a criterion for choice may have 
intruded more indirectly and uncon- 
sciously. In other instances, however, 
children showed an awareness of race, 
yet consciously rejected it as an adequate 
basis for selecting friends. Thus one girl, 


in naming her best friend, stressed in- 
terests shared in common, “even though 
we are different colors and everything.” 

Race- and Sex-linked Patterns in In- 
tegration. The interactive effects of race 
and sex have appeared in each set of data 
examined thus far. The meaning of being 
white or Negro and the impact of integra- 
tion are not the same for boys as they are 
for girls, nor are the relationships among 
behavior, attitudes, and perceptions 
identical for each race and sex group. As 
we have noted, status relationships and 
the expression and control of aggression 
are significant areas in Negro- white re- 
lations, and in these areas sex differences 
enter quite crucially. Social norms and 
socialization practices grant boys more 
freedom for expression of aggression than 
is the case for girls. The relevance of this 
difference became apparent in the adap- 
tation of white and Negro boys to inte- 
gration. They tested each other aggres- 
sively but without clearly patterning 
this behavior along racial lines. Their 
behavior suggested that they were able 
to act out interracial hostilities and ap- 
prehensions which they may have felt 
within the limits tolerated in the boys’ 
culture of their particular social class. 

The Negro boys were required to come 
to terms with two conflicting codes re- 
garding aggression. As hoys, aggression 
within limits is permitted, but, as Negro 
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boySy they must learn control of hostility 
toward whites. Their initial concern 
about hostile acts was not only high, but 
it was especially focused on such behavior 
in their own race. At the end of two 
weeks, the Negro boys showed a decrease 
in awareness of aggression in their own 
race, with a corresponding increase in 
sensitivity to it in white children. This 
may have reflected a shift from a perva- 
sive anxiety about control of their own 
aggressive impulses to a greater sensi- 
tivity to the behavior of others toward 
them. 

White boys, we have noted, were more 
concerned about aggression in their 
Negro peers than in their own group. We 
have noted, too, some basis for their con- 
cern in the actual higher frequency of 
aggressive actions by Negro boys. In 
giving more prominence to aggression in 
their perceptions of Negro boys, the 
\vhite boys, therefore, may have been 
perceiving “acurately” as well as out of 
stereotyped expectations regarding Ne- 
groes. 

In each of the indices we have used, 
race has been different and probably 
more important in the thought-patterns 
and behavior of the girls than of the boys. 
Girls’ groups, while generally conforming 
to the equality requirements of the situa- 
tion, showed more frequent deviation in 
their behavior in temporary and partial 
cleavages. Further, concepts of the self 
and others and the meaning of the total 
situation were quite different for the girls 
of the two races. 

Segregated white girls displayed least 
overt aggression toward their peers, 
which we have interpreted as being in 
line with cultural prescriptions of greater 
conformity for girls. When integrated, 
however, their aggressive actions toward 
Negro girls were much less inhibited. 
Their more hostile behavior was also 
echoed in their expressed negative feel- 
ings and opinions about the Negro girls 
and was further underscored by their 
preferential regard for other white girls. 


What was the reality basis in the im- 
mediate situation for their reaction? 
What were the underlying dynamics? 
Negro girls did not counter aggression 
with aggression; in fact, the}’' directed 
less aggression toward their white cabin 
mates than toward other Negro girls. 
They did not counter the white girls’ ex- 
pression of rejection. In other words, 
their reactions were not adequate to 
evoke the negative responses of their 
white peers. To the extent that behavior 
and feelings of the white girls were out 
of line with the approved model for girls 
and were in accord neither with the pre- 
scriptions of equality in the immediate 
situation nor with the general behavior 
of members of the other group, one would 
suppose that white girls had feelings of 
conflict and guilt. 

The Negro girls came to integration 
with elements of self-rejection, with 
awareness of the favored position of the 
white girls, and with tightened control 
over their own behavior. In the inte- 
grated camp, they experienced at first 
hand equalitarian living with white chil- 
dren, which in a large measure was suc- 
cessful. But they e.xperienced, too, the 
undercurrent of the white girls’ resist- 
ance. What did these diverse aspects of 
the experience add up to for the Negro 
girls? The picture was not simple, but it 
pointed to evidence of change. By the 
end of camp there was lessened self-re- 
jection among the Negro girls. Yet they 
did not, at the same time, harbor clearly 
developed negative stereot}q)es concern- 
ing white girls. The camp situation had 
provided sufficient supports to permit 
Negro girls to feel somewhat freer to ex- 
press aggression at the end of the camp 
session, although such hostile acts were 
less characteristic of their relations with 
white girls than with Negro girls. The 
barrier of race remained, inhibiting and 
channeling patterns of action. 

It might be noted that the nature of 
the sex differences in this study is in line 
with expectations regarding adult role re- 
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lationships. Negro and white males from 
the lower socioeconomic status levels 
may find themselves side-by-side, en- 
gaged in the same type of work ; the cul- 
turally imposed status differential does 
not preclude this relationship. For Negro 
women, the extent to which such nearly 
equal-status contact with white women 
is possible has been considerably more 
limited, at least in the past. To a notice- 
able degree contact between white and 
Negro women in occupational spheres 
would typically involve marked status 
differences, with the Negro a servant 
and the white woman her employer. 

Changes in Intergroup Relations. Un- 
der conditions of intensive, equal-status 
contacts in an atmosphere supporting 
favorable interracial relations, it is rele- 
vant to ask whether changes occurred 
over the two-week period. The question 
ordinarily asked in ‘‘change experiments” 
is simply whether there has been a shift 
from unfavorable to favorable attitudes. 
Seldom is it known, when such a meas- 
ured change is reported, whether or how 
the total constellation of the individual’s 
beliefs and motivations and behavior is 
similarly altered. Yet only by knowing 
this are predictions regarding stability of 
change and consequences of change pos- 
sible. Our study, of course, does not pro- 
vide all the information that would be 
needed to approach this ideal; however, 
we can examine changes occurring in be- 
havior and perception as well as in atti- 
tudes toward the opposite race. 

In the two weeks of living in the inte- 
grated setting, radical shifts in long- 
standing interracial orientations did not 
occur. However, there was a rapid initial 
behavioral adjustment to the situation, 
a quick establishment of a behavioral 
equilibrium, which was overwhelming 
conformity to what was expected in the 
immediate situation but which also in- 
corporated within the conformity vary- 
ing degrees and manifestations of ten- 
sion and resistance. 

Small changes occurred over time with 


a slight drop in over-all social and 
friendly interactions and a slight rise in 
disruptive interactions. These shifts, 
however, are not greatly unlike time 
changes in segregated groups and cannot 
be assumed to have special significance 
in integration. 

Concurrent with the behavioral adap- 
tation that takes place in integrated 
groups, are there changes in friendship 
choices and perceptions? If the experience 
of integration is successful in reducing 
social distance between racial groups, 
one would expect that race as a criterion 
(conscious or unconscious) for assessing 
friendship should exert less influence at 
the end of the two weeks. The findings 
support this. Although the children still 
tended to prefer their white cabin mates 
as friends at the close of camp, there was 
a statistically significant drop in the ex- 
tent to which they were the favored 
group. 

The white children’s shifts over time 
were primarily in friendship choices. The 
roles the white girls attributed to girls of 
both races remained relatively un- 
changed. The white boys, neither at the 
beginning nor at the end of the two 
weeks, made stereotyped role assign- 
ments. 

The Negro children showed greater 
change effects than the white children 
on each of the levels of response. Initi- 
ally, as we have seen, they tightened the 
reins of control over their behavior. With 
the passage of time they permitted them- 
selves greater freedom of action. More 
often at the end of camp than initially 
they assigned socially valued roles to 
cabin mates of their own race. This sug- 
gests an altered evaluation of their own 
group. One should not lose sight of the 
fact, however, that the changes for the 
Negro girls did not result in a conflict-free 
situation. Although their self-regard by 
some indicators had improved, they 
nevertheless held the white girls as their 
models of persons they want to be like. 
The Negro girls’ constellation of re- 
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sponses pointed to this subgroup as the 
one facing the greatest difficulties in re- 
solving self-other attitudes in the in- 
tegrated setting. 

The specific measures of interracial be- 
havior, perception, and altitudes that 
have been discussed in this paper cannot, 
by themselves, fully show the total im- 
pact on the individual participant of the 
two-week experience of around-the-clock 
integration. It would be important to 
know how this experience effects the ac- 
ceptance of the idea of integration and 
the individuaPs anxious anticipations re- 
garding intergroup relationships. Chil- 
dren coming to an interracial setting for 
the first lime bring with them, as we have 
indicated, certain anxieties about coping 
with the new situation. If these anxieties 
are not supported by the actualities of 
subsequent experience, the participants 
may more fully accept the total situation. 
This increased acceptance may be neces- 
sary, in itself, to provide a climate in 
which attitude change can take place. In 
general, the experience of integrated 
camping was viewed favorably by the 
children. A significantly greater propor- 
tion of children in integrated than in seg- 
regated sessions indicated at the end that 
they would have liked to extend the 
camping period. Under integration, 76 
percent w^anted to “stretch it out”; 64 
percent of those under segregation so sig- 
nified. Thus, the two-week experience of 
integration should probably be viewed 
not as completing the process of change 
in intergroup relations but as providing 
the necessary first steps in a long-term 
process of reorganizing beliefs and feel- 
ings. 

Influence Agents in Integration. Al- 
though many of the standards of home 
and school were carried over into the new 
camp setting, it is likely that, initially, 
patterns of approved and expected inter- 
racial behavior were not fully clear to the 
camper. In an ego-relevant ambiguous 
situation such as this, the participants 
seek clarification of appropriate behavior. 


The ambiguities lend themselves to struc- 
turing by any influence agent. Our study 
points to the crucial role of the adult 
leader in this respect, both as a formal, 
institutionally accepted leader and as an 
individual participant whose motives, 
attitudes, and feelings have a subtle im- 
pact on the total atmosphere. While the 
present report is not intended as an 
analysis of the leader role, a number of 
leader influences may be mentioned. 

The leaders directly influenced the 
children’s responses to the experience of 
integration by: (1) defining equalitarian 
behavior, both explicitly and by example, 
as the behavior that is expected; (2) 
manipulating the situation to enforce 
equal status; and (3) directly controlling 
the degree of freedom of action permitted 
in the interracial situation. Leaders re- 
flected increased anxiety and strong mo- 
tivation for the success of integration by 
exhibiting tighter control over their 
groups than had been the case in segre- 
gation. Tighter control was evident by 
their more explicit definition of accepta- 
ble and unacceptable behavior and by 
their quick reactions to the slightest indi- 
cation of interracial tension. (For ex- 
ample, in integration, 62 percent of the 
counselor interactions with the children 
were of a directive nature as compared 
to 46 percent in the segregated situation). 

We found a strong tendency for the 
counselors to deny the existence of any 
interracial tensions among the children 
and, in fact, to be unaware of obvious 
tension signs. This probably stemmed 
partly from their desire for integration 
to succeed and partly from their anxiety. 
Preceding desegregation the counselors 
were freer to admit and express their un- 
certainties and anxieties than they were 
when they became involved in the new 
situation. For the leader who consciously 
wants to participate in a racially inte- 
grated setting, it is clear that his is a dual 
role; he is an influence agent with respect 
to the children and he is himself influ- 
enced by the situation. 
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Conclusions 

Our study consistently points to the 
importance of the immediate situation 
in channeling behavior. We might hy- 
pothesize that new standards of behavior, 
such as tSoge^o quickly established in the 
camp, are more\ readily inculcated in a 
situation where nb\v elements predomi- 
nate over the familiar. The consistent 
expectation of equality, as conveyed by 
a racially integrated adult culture (coun- 
selors) , enforced by the leader in his con- 
trol techniques, and expressed in his be- 
havior toward the children, were of over- 
whelming importance in setting the tone 
of the situation. 

A short period of equalitarian contact 
is not sufficient to bring about marked 
and enduring alterations of attitudes or 
perceptions towards others and oneself. 
Yet, within a limited time span and with 
favorable situational supports, the be- 
ginnings of such changes have been 
noted. Should such a group experience 
be continued over a longer period of 
time, more pronounced and lasting 
changes might be anticipated. That 
these might prove to be limited solely to 


the situation experienced is possible. Yet 
the broad range of contact experienced in 
the supervised group living suggests the 
likelihood that more basic and enduring 
changes resulted than would be the case 
in more situation-specific experiences. 

Adjustment of the individual child to 
membership in an integrated group and 
the nature of group functioning are con- 
ditioned by the social sex roles of the 
children of the minority and majority 
groups. Influences of significance in this 
respect probably stem from child-rearing 
differences for boys and girls in the ex- 
pression and control of impulses and from 
the special racial roles of each subgroup 
(including not only their racial roles as 
children but also their anticipated adult 
roles). These sex-linked aspects of inte- 
gration warrant more systematic study. 

The effects of change in intergroup re- 
lations are most often conceived of in 
terms of changed responses toward the 
out-group. It was the minority child’s 
changed self-evaluation which even the 
short period of integration appeared to 
influence most. Change in the evaluation 
of one’s own membership group is an in- 
tegral aspect of the integration process. 


THE ANTIDEMOCRATIC PERSONALITY By Else 

FrenkeUBrunswiky Daniel J, Levinson ^ and R. Nevitt Sanford 


Introduction 

The present research was guided by the 
conception of an individual whose 
thoughts about man and society form a 
pattern which is properly described as 
antidemocratic and which springs from 


his deepest emotional tendencies. Can it 
be shown that such a person really 
exists? If so, what precisely is he like? 
What goes to make up antidemocratic 
thought? What are the organizing forces 
within the person? If such a person 
exists, how commonly does he exist in 
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our society? And what have been the 
determinants and what the cause of his 
development? 

Although the antidemocratic individ- 
ual may be thought of as a totality, 
it is nevertheless possible to distinguish 
and to study separately (a) his ideology 
and (b) his underlying personality needs. 
Ideology refers to an organization of 
opinions, attitudes, and values. One may 
speak of an individuaFs total ideology or 
of his ideology with respect to different 
areas of social life: politics, economics, 
religion, minority groups, and so forth. 
Ideologies have an existence independent 
of any single individual, those existing 
at a particular time being results both of 
historical processes and of contemporary 
social events. These ideologies, or the 
more particular ideas within them, have 
for different individuals different de- 
grees of appeal, a matter that depends 
upon the individuaPs needs and the de- 
gree to which these needs are being 
satisfied or frustrated. The pattern of 
ideas that the individual takes over and 
makes his own will in each case be found 
to have a function within his over-all 
adjustment. 

Although ideological trends are usually 
expressed more or less openly in words, it 
is important to note that, in the case of 
such affect-laden questions as those con- 
cerning minority groups, the degree of 
openness with which a person speaks will 
depend upon his situation. At the present 
time, when antidemocratic sentiments 
are officially frowned upon in this coun- 
try, one should expect an individual to 
express them openly only in a guarded 
way or to a limited extent. This most 
superficial level of expression would 
afford a poor basis for estimating the 
potential for fascism in America. We 
should know, in addition, what the 
individual will say when he feels safe 
from criticism, what he thinks but will 


not say at all, w^hat he thinks but will 
not admit to himself, and what he will 
be disposed to think when this or that 
appeal is made to him. In short, it is 
necessary to know the individual’s 
readiness for antidemocratic thought and 
action, what it is that he will express 
when conditions change in such a w^ay 
as to remove his inhibitions. Antidemo- 
cratic propaganda, though it makes some 
appeal to people’s real interests, ad- 
dresses itself in the main to emotional 
needs and irrational impulses, and its 
effectiveness will depend upon the sus- 
ceptibility existing in the great mass of 
people. 

To know that antidemocratic trends 
reside in the personality structure is to 
raise the further question of how this 
structure develops. According to the 
present theory, the major influences upon 
personality development arise in the 
course of child training as carried for- 
ward in a setting of family life. The 
determinants of personality, in other 
words, are mainly social; such factors as 
the economic situation of the parents, 
their social, ethnic, and religious group 
memberships, and the prevailing ideology 
concerning child training might be factors 
of crucial significance. This means that 
broad changes in social conditions and 
institutions will have a direct bearing 
upon the kinds of personalities that de- 
velop within a society. It does not mean, 
however, that such social changes would 
appreciably alter the personality struc- 
tures that already exist. 

It was necessary to devise techniques 
for surveying surface expression, for 
revealing ideological trends that were 
more or less inhibited, and for bringing 
to light unconscious personality forces.^ 
Since the major concern was with patterns 
of dynamically related factors, it seemed 
that the proper approach was through 
intensive individual studies. In order to 
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Antisemitism,” ibid,. 1944. XVII, 339-370. 
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gauge the significance and practical im- 
portance of such studies, however, it was 
necessary to study groups as well as 
individuals and to find ways and means 
for integrating the two approaches. 

Individuals were studied by means of 
(a) intensive clinical interviews and 
{b) a modified Thematic Apperception 
Tpst; groups were studied by means of 
questionnaires. It was not hoped that 
the clinical studies would be as com- 
plete or profound as some which have 
already been performed, primarily by 
psychoanalysts, nor that the question- 
naires would be more accurate than any 
now employed by social psychologists. 
It was hoped, however — indeed it was 
necessary to our purpose — that the 
clinical material could be conceptualized 
in such a way as to permit its being 
quantified and carried over into group 
studies, and that the questionnaires 
could be brought to bear upon areas of 
response ordinarily left to clinical study. 
The attempt was made, in other words, 
to bring methods of traditional social 
psychology into the service of theories 
and concepts from the newer dynamic 
theory of personality, and in so doing to 
make “depth psychologicaU’ phenomena 
more amenable to mass-statistical treat- 
ment, and to make quantitative surveys 
of attitudes and opinions more meaning- 
ful psychologically. 

In order to study antidemocratic indi- 
viduals, it was necessary first to identify 
them. Hence a start was made by con- 
structing a questionnaire and having it 
filled out anonymously by a large group 
of people. This questionnaire contained, 
in addition to numerous questions of fact 
about the subject’s past and present life, 
and a number of open-answer (“pro- 
jective”) questions, several opinion- 
attitude scales containing a variety of 
antidemocratic (anti-Semitic, ethnocen- 
tric, reactionary, profascist) statements 
with which the subjects were invited to 
agree or disagree. A number of indivi- 
duals (identified by indirect means) who 


showed the greatest amount of agreement 
with these statements were then studied 
by means of clinical techniques, and 
contrasted with a number of individuals 
showing strong disagreement. On the 
basis of these individual studies, the 
questionnaire was revised, and the whole 
procedure repeated. The study began 
with college students as subjects, and 
then was expanded to include a variety 
of groups from the community at large. 
The findings are considered to hold 
fairly well for non-Jewish, white, native- 
born, middle-class Americans. 

The Study oe Ideology 

Anti-Semitism was the first ideological 
area studied. Anti-Semitic ideology is 
regarded as a broad system of ideas in- 
cluding: negative opinions regarding Jews 
(e.g., that they are unscrupulous, dirty, 
clannish, power-seeking) ; hostile attitudes 
toward them (e.g., that they should be 
excluded, restricted, suppressed) ; and 
moral values which permeate the opinions 
and justify the attitudes. 

In what senses, if any, can anti-Semitic 
ideology be considered irrational? What 
are the main attitudes in anti-Semitism — 
segregation, suppression, exclusion — for 
the solution of “the Jewish problem”? 
Do people with negative opinions gen- 
erally have hostile attitudes as well? Do 
individuals have a general readiness to 
accept or oppose a broad pattern of 
anti-Semitic opinions and attitudes? 

These questions led to and guided the 
construction of an opinion-attitude scale 
for the measurement of anti-Semitic 
ideology. This scale provided a basis 
for the selection of criterion groups of 
extreme high and low scorers, who could 
then be subjected to intensive clinical 
study. The source material for the scale 
included: the writings of virulent anti- 
Semites; technical, literary, and repor- 
torial writings on anti-Semitism and 
fascism; and, most important, everyday 
American anti-Semitism as revealed in 
parlor discussion, in the discriminatory 
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practices of many businesses and institu- 
lions j and in the literature of various 
Jewish “ defense ” groups trying vainly to 
counter numerous anti-Semitic accusa- 
tions by means of rational argument. In 
an attempt to include as much as possible 
of this type of content in the scale, cer- 
tain rules were followed in its construc- 
tion. 

Each item should be maximally rich 
in ideas, with a minimum of duplication 
in wording or essential content. In order 
to reflect the forms of anti-Semitism prev- 
alent in America today, the statements 
should not be violently and openly anti- 
democratic; rather, they should be 
pseudodemocratic, in the sense that ac- 
tive hostility toward a group is somewhat 
tempered and disguised by means of a 
compromise with democratic ideals. Each 
statement should have a familiar ring, 
should sound as it had been heard many 
times in ever\^day discussions and in- 
tensive interviews. 

The 52-item scale contained five sub- 
scales — not statistically pure dimen- 
sions but convenient and meaningful 
groupings of items — the correlations 
among which should provide partial 
answers to some of the questions raised 
above, (a) Subscale Offensive’’ (12 
items) deals with imagery (opinions) of 
Jews as personally unpleasant and dis- 
turbing. Stereotypy is most explicit in 
the item: There may be a few excep- 
tions, but in general Jews are pretty 
much alike.” To agree with this state- 
ment is to have an image of “the Jew” 
as a stereot 3 q)ed model of the entire 
group, (b) Subscale “Threatening” (10 
items) describes the Jews as a dangerous, 
dominating group. In various items the 
Jews are regarded as rich and powerful, 
poor and dirty, unscrupulous, revolu- 
tionary, and so on. (c) Subscale “Atti- 
tudes” (16 items) refers to programs of 
action. The specific hostile attitudes vary 
in degree from simple avoidance to sup- 
pression and attack, with intermediate 
actions of exclusion, segregation, and 


suppression. The social areas of dis« 
crimination covered include employment, 
residence, professions, marriage, and sc 
on. {d) and (e) Subscaies “Sedusive” 
and “Intrusive” deal with opposing 
stands on the issue of assimilation. The 
“Seclusive” subscale accuses the Jews 
of being too foreign and clannish ; it im- 
plies that Jews can themselves eliminate 
anti-Semitism (a problem of their own 
making, so to speak) by greater assimila- 
tion and conformity to American ways. 
The “Intrusive” subscale, on the other 
hand, accuses the Jews of overassimila- 
tion, hiding of Jewishness, prying, seek- 
ing power and prestige. These items im- 
ply that Jews ought to keep more to 
themselves and to develop a culture, 
preferably even a nation of their own. 

The total scale is intended to measure 
the individual’s readiness to support or 
oppose anti-Semitic ideology as a whole. 
This ideology is conceived as involving 
stereot>p>ed negative opinions describ- 
ing Jew^s as threatening, immoral, and 
categorically different from non- Jews, 
and of hostile attitudes urging various 
forms of restriction. Anti-Semitism is 
conceived, then, not as a specific attitude 
(jealousy, blind hate, religious disap- 
proval, or whatever) but rather as a 
general way of thinking and feeling about 
Jews and Jewdsh-Gentile relations. 

For two groups, the reliabilities were 
at least .92 for the total A-S scale, and 
between .84 and .94 for all subscales 
(“Intrusive,” second group only), except 
for “Seclusive,” for w’-hich .71 was ob- 
tained (second group only) . The correla- 
tions among the subscales “Offensive,” 
“Threatening,” and “Attitudes” are 
.83 to .85, wMe each of these correlates 
.92 to .94 with the total scale. 

These correlations seem to reveal that 
each person has a rather general tendency 
to accept or reject anti-Semitic ideology 
as a whole. The correlations of subscale 
“Seclusive” with “Intrusive” (.74) and 
with “Attitudes” (also .74) reveal basic 
contradictions in anti-Semitic ideology. 
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(All the raw coefficients, if corrected for 
attenuation, would be over .90.) Most 
anti-Semites are, apparently, willing to 
criticize both Jewish assimilation and 
Jewish seclusion. This is further testi- 
mony to the irrationality of anti- 
Semitism. Also irrational is the stereo- 
typed image of “the Jew’’ (the item 
about Jews being all alike was very 
discriminating), an image which is in- 
trinsically self-contradictory, since one 
person cannot be simultaneously rich and 
poor, dirty and luxurious, capitalistic and 
radical. 

The question then presents itself: 
Are the trends found in anti-Semitic 
ideology — its generality, stereotyped im- 
agery, destructive irrationality, sense of 
threat, concern with power and im- 
morality, and so on — also expressed in 
the individual’s social thinking about 
group relations generally? Can it be that 
what was found in anti-Semitism is not 
specific to prejudice against Jews but 
rather is present in prejudice against 
all groups? 

Considerations such as these led to the 
study of ethnocentrism, that is, ideology 
regarding in-groups (with which the 
individual identifies himself), out-groups 
(which are “different” and somehow 
antithetical to the in-group), and their 
interaction. A 34-item Ethnocentrism 
scale was constructed along lines similar 
to those employed for the AS scale. 
There were three subscales: {a) A 12-item 
subscale deals with Negroes and Negro- 
white relations. The items refer to Ne- 
groes as lazy, good-natured, and igno- 
rant; also aggressive, primitive, and 
rebellious, and so on. (b) Minorities. 
These 12 items deal with various groups 
(other than Jews and Negroes), includ- 
ing minority political parties and reli- 
gious sects, foreigners, Oklahomans (in 
California), zoot-suiters, criminals, and 
so on. (c) “Patriotism.” These 10 items 
deal with America as an in-group in rela- 
tion to other nations as out-groups. The 
items express the attitude that foreign, 


“inferior” nations should be subordi 
nate; they include a value for obedience 
and a punitive attitude toward value- 
violators, and, finally, they express re- 
garding permanent peace a cynicism 
which is rationalized by moralistic, he- 
riditarian theories of aggressive, threat- 
ening out-group nations. 

The reliabilities for the subscales 
langed from .80 to .91; and for the total 
E scale .91. These figures, considered to- 
gether with the correlations of .74 to .83 
among the subscales, and the subscale- 
Total E scale correlations of .90 to .92, 
indicate a generality in ethnocentric 
ideology that is almost as great as and 
even more remarkable than that found 
in A-S. 

The correlations of A-S with E com- 
plete the picture. The A-S scale corre- 
lates .80 with the E scale, and from .69 
to .76 with the subscales. Through suc- 
cessive revisions there finally emerged a 
single E scale of 10 items (including 4 
A-S items) which had reliabilities of .7 
to .9 in different groups of subjects. It is 
clear that an attempt to understand 
prejudice psychologically must start 
with the total pattern of ethnocentric 
thinking, including both general out- 
group rejection and in-group submission- 
idealization. 

Space does not permit a detailed dis- 
cussion of the study of politics and reli- 
gion. Ethnocentrism is related, though 
not very closely, to political conserva- 
tism (r == .5) and to support of the more 
conservative political groupings. In the 
responses of individuals scoring high on 
the conservatism scale, two patterns 
could be distinguished: a traditional, 
laissez-faire conservatism as opposed to 
“pseudoconservatism” in which a profes- 
sion of belief in the tenets of traditional 
conservatism is combined with a readi- 
ness for violent change of a kind which 
would abolish the very institutions with 
which the individual appears to identify 
himself. The latter appeared to contrib- 
ute more to the correlation between E 
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and conservatism than did the former. 
The nonreligious are less ethnocentric 
on the average than the religious, al- 
though such sects as the Quakers and 
Unitarians made low E scale means 
(none thnocen trie) . 

The Study of Personality 

The main variables underlying the 
various ideological areas above represent 
personality trends expressed in ideologi- 
cal form. A primary hypothesis in this 
research is that an individual is most re- 
ceptive to those ideologies which afford 
the fullest expression to his over-all 
personality structure. Thus, a person 
clinically described as strongly authori- 
tarian, projective, and destructive is 
likely to be receptive to an antidemo- 
cratic ideology such as ethnocentrism — 
ultimately fascism as the total social 
objectification of these trends — ^because 
it expresses his needs so well. 

The attempt at a quantitative investi- 
gation of personality variables under- 
lying ethnocentric ideology led to the 
construction of a personality scale. 
It was called, for convenience, the F 
scale because it was intended to measure 
some of the personality trends wLich 
seemed to express a predisposition or 
deep-lying receptivity to fascism. The 
items are statements of opinion and 
attitude in nonideological areas (not 
dealing with formal groups or social 
institutions) such as self, family, people 
in general, sex, personal values, and so 
on; they are not tied by official statement 
or surface meaning to items in the other 
scales. Any consistency in response to 
the F and E scales, as indicated by the 
correlation between them, must be due 
primarily to the fact that both scales 
express the same underlying trends, since 
their surface content is quite different. 
The main difference between the scales 
is that the F items are less openly 
ideological. 

Ten main variables guided scale con- 
struction, each variable being repre- 


sented by a cluster of several items. The 
clusters were partially overlapping, since 
several items were intended to express 
more than a single variable. In three suc- 
cessive forms the scale contained 38, 34, 
then 30 items, but the 10 main variables 
were always represented. 

The cluster variables were as follows: 
conventional values, authoritarian sub- 
mission, authoritarian aggression, anti- 
intraception, superstition-stereotypy, 
pseudotoughness, power, cyniicism, pro- 
jectivity, and sex. 

Three of these clusters may be dis- 
cussed to illustrate the general approach. 
^‘Authoritarian submission’’ refers to an 
inability seriously^ to criticize, reject, or 
actively rebel against one’s main in-group 
(particularly the family) figures and 
values. There is a highly moralized and 
idealized conception of authority-repre- 
sentatives and a submissive relation to 
them. Examples: “No sane, normal, 
decent person could ever think of hurting 
a close friend or relative”; “Every per- 
son should have complete faith in some 
supernatural power whose decisions he 
obeys without question.” 

“ Anti-in traception” involves opposi- 
tion to a psy^chological, insightful view of 
people and oneself. This includes a rejec- 
tion of emotion and of attempts to look 
into one’s deeper motives and conflicts. 
Personal inquiries tend to be regarded as 
prying, and there is often an exaggerated 
idea of how much prying is going on. 
Work and keeping busy are emphasized 
as ways of “not thinking about yourself.” 
Examples: “When a person has a prob- 
lem or worry, it is best for him not to 
think about it but to keep busy with more 
cheerful things”; “Nowadays more and 
more people are prying into matters 
that should remain personal and pri- 
vate.” 

“Projectivity” refers to the disposition 
to imagine strange, evil, dangerous, de- 
structive forces at work in the outer 
world; these imaginings have only the 
smallest basis in reality but can be under- 
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stood as projections of the individuars 
deep-lying sexual and aggressive striv- 
ings. Examples: ^^Wars and social 
troubles may someday be ended by an 
earthquake or flood that will destroy the 
whole world Nowadays when so 
many different kinds of people move 
around and mix together so much, a 
person has to protect himself especially 
carefully against catching an infection or 
disease from them”; “The wild sex life 
of the old Greeks and Romans was 
tame compared to some of the goings-on 
in this country, even in places where 
people might least expect it.” 

The successive forms of the F scale 
involved elimination, modification, and 
addition of items, based on both statis- 
tical considerations and on theoretical 
requirements of richness of ideas and 
over-all inclusiveness. The reliability of 
the scale increased from an average of 
.74 for the first form to .85 on the last. 
Each high quartile scorer is high on most 
items and clusters; on each item and 
cluster the difference between high 
scorers (total scale) and low scorers is 
statistically significant. 

Correlations of F with A-S and E in- 
creased from an average of about .6 
to about .75 in later forms, that is, higher 
than the correlation of .50 with the con- 
servatism scale. This correlation, in 
conjunction with the clinical findings 
reported below, gives evidence of the 
functional role of personality trends in 
organizing and giving meaning to surface 
attitudes, values, and opinions. 

Does ethnocentrism help the indi- 
vidual avoid conscious ambivalence to- 
ward his family by displacing the hostil- 
ity onto out-groups (the morally “alien”) 
and thus leave in consciousness exag- 
gerated professions of love toward family 
and authority? Do high scorers on the F 
scale (who are usually also ethnocentric) 
have an underlying anticonventionalism, 
in-group- and family-directed hostility, 
a tendency to do the very things they 
rigidly and punitively oppose in others? 


What impels an individual to feel, for 
example, that aggression against his 
family is unthinkable and yet to agree 
that “homosexuals should be severely 
punished” and (during the war) that the 
“Germans and Japs should be wiped 
out”? Such contradictions suggest that 
the deeper personality trends of high 
scorers are antithetical to their conscious 
values, opinions, and attitudes. The 
clinical studies reported below investi- 
gate further these and other questions. 

The so-called “projective questions” 
are intermediate between the scales 
and the intensive clinical techniques. As 
part of the questionnaire they are used in 
group studies in order to determine how 
common in larger populations were the 
relationships discovered in clinical stud- 
ies. They are open questions to be an- 
swered in a few words or lines; each 
question deals with events or experiences 
which are likely to have emotional sig- 
nificance for the individual. The original 
set of about 30 questions was gradually 
reduced to 8, which were both statisti- 
cally differentiating and theoretically 
inclusive. These deal with “what moods 
are unpleasant,” “what desires are hard 
to control,” “what great people are 
admired,” “what would drive a person 
nuts,” “what are the worst crimes,” 
“what moments are embarrassing,” 
“how to spend your last six months,” 
“what is most awe-inspiring.” 

The responses of the entire high and 
low quartiles on the A-S (later the total 
E) scale were contrasted. For each ques- 
tion “high” and “low” scoring cate- 
gories were made; a “high” category 
expresses a personality trend which 
seems most characteristic of ethnocen- 
trists and which can be expected signifi- 
cantly to differentiate the two groups. 
A scoring manual, giving the specific 
categories (usually two to six) for each 
item, was the basis on which two inde- 
pendent raters scored each response 
(not knowing the actual A-S or E score 
of the subjects). Each response was 
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scored “high/’ “low/' or “neutral'’ — 
the neutral category being used when the 
response was omitted, ambiguous, or 
when it contained “high” and “low*’ 
trends equally. Less than 10 percent of 
the responses received neutral scores. 

The scoring agreement for the battery 
of items averaged 80 to 90 percent on a 
variety of groups (total, 200 to 300;. The 
high quartiles received an average of 
75-90 percent “high” scores, as com- 
pared with 20-40 percent “high’’ scores 
for the low quartiles. x\lmosl never was 
an individual ethnocentrist given more 
than 50 percent low scores, and con- 
versely for the anti-ethnocentrists. For 
each item the difference between the 
two groups was always significant at 
better than the 1 percent level. 

The differences between the ethnocen- 
tric and anti-ethnocentric groups may be 
illustrated by the scoring of the item 
“What experiences would be most awe- 
inspiring for you?” The “low” cate- 
gories are: (a) Values which refer to 
personal achievement (intellectual, es- 
thetic, scientific), contribution to man- 
kind, the realization of democratic goals 
by self and society, and so on. (b) “ Pow- 
er,” as exemplified in man’s material- 
technological achievements and in na- 
ture. (c) Intense nature experiences in 
which there are clear signs of esthetic, 
sensual-emotional involvement. 

The “high” categories for this item, 
in contrast, are: (a) “Power” in the form 
of deference and submission toward 
powerful people; emphasis on a generally 
authoritarian and ritualized atmosphere 
(military, superficial religious, patriotic, 
etc.). (5) Personal power in self, with 
others playing a deferent role, (r) De- 
struction-harm of people (e.g., “death of 
a close relative”; no open hostility). 
{d) Values which refer to convention- 
alized sex, material security, ownership, 
vague sense of virtue, and so on. (e) Di- 
lute nature experiences which differ from 
those of the low-scorers in that they are 
matter-of-fact, unspecific, surface de- 


scriptions with no indication of sensual- 
emotional involvement. 

Some other general differences be- 
tween these two groups were found. 
Deeplying trends such as hostility, de- 
pendency, sexuality, curiosity, and the 
like exist in both groups, bu t in the un- 
prejudiced group the}" are more ego-inte- 
grated, in the sense of being more focal, 
more tied to other trends, more complex 
affectively, and with fewer defenses. This 
group is also more aware of inner con- 
flicts, ambivalence, and tendencies to 
violate basic values. Their inner life is 
richer if more troubled; they tend to 
accuse themselves of faults, while the 
prejudiced group externalizes and en- 
gages more in idealization of self and 
family. 

Clinical Analysis oi 
Interview Mateeiae 

As mentioned above, those scoring 
extremely high or extremely low on the 
overt ethnocentrisin scale of the ques- 
tionnaire were further subjected to 
clinical interviews and to projective tests. 

The intendews covered the following 
major fields: vocation, income, religion, 
politics, minority" groups, and clinical 
data. The directives given to the inter- 
viewer listed in each field both the kinds 
of things it was hoped to obtain from the 
subject and suggestions as to how these 
things might indirectly be ascertained 
by questioning. The former w^ere the 
“underlying questions”; they had refer- 
ence to the variables by means of which 
the subject was eventually to be char- 
acterized. The “manifest questions,” 
those actually put to the subject, were 
framed in such a way as to conceal as 
much as possible the real purpose of the 
interview and yet elicit answers that were 
significant in terms of over-all hypoth- 
eses. The manifest questions used to ob- 
tain material bearing on a given under- 
lying question were allowed to vary 
greatly from subject to subject, depend- 
ing in each case on the subject’s ideology, 
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surface attitudes, and defenses. Never- 
theless a number of manifest questions, 
based on general theory and experience, 
were formulated for each underlying 
question. Not all of them were asked 
each subject. 

Examples of manifest questions, taken 
from the area of Income are: “What 
would you do with (expected or desired) 
income?’^ and “What would it mean to 
you?^’ The corresponding underlying 
issues are the subject’s aspirations and 
phantasies as to social status, as to power 
as a means to manipulate others, as to 
(realistic or neurotic) striving for se- 
curity, as to lavish and exciting living, 
the readiness really to take chances, and 
so forth. 

It was the task of the interviewer 
subtly to direct the course of the inter- 
view in such a way that as much as possi- 
ble would be learned about these under- 
lying attitudes without giving away to 
the subject the real foci of the inquiry. 

In attempting to achieve a crude 
quantification of the interview material, 
so that group trends might be ascer- 
tained, there was developed an exten- 
sive set of scoring categories, comprising 
approximately a hundred headings. An 
attempt was made to encompass as much 
as possible of the richness and intricacy 
of the material. The complexity of .the 
categories introduced inferential and 
subjective elements, but, as it turned out, 
this did not prevent adequate inter-rater 
reliability and validity. The categories 
were arrived at on the basis of a prelim- 
inary study of the complete interviews 
and of all the other available material 
pertaining to the same subjects. These 
categories represent, in fact, the hypoth- 
eses as to which clinical characteristics 


go with presence or absence of preju- 
dice. 

In order to test all the categories, 
passages of the interview protocols 
referring directly to political or social 
issues and all other data that might 
indicate the subject’s identity or ideologi- 
cal position were carefully removed be- 
fore two clinically trained scorers under- 
took the evaluation of the protocols. 

Interviews of 40 women were thus 
evaluated. (A later report will present 
results from a group of men.) Three 
kinds of judgments were used for each 
category: (1) whether the interview 
revealed attitudes tentatively classified 
as “high” or as “low”; (2) whether no 
decision could be reached; or, more 
often, (3) whether no material was 
available on the issue in question. A 
number of categories proved nondis- 
criminating either because “high” and 
“low” statements appeared with equal 
frequency in the interviews of those 
found “high” and of those found “low” 
on the questionnaire, or because of a 
large proportion of “neutral” responses. 

Some of the most discriminating cate- 
gories included the following. Of the 
fifteen interviewed women who were 
extremely low on ethnocentrism, 0 (none) 
displayed a conventional “idealization” 
of the parents, the variable previously 
assumed to be characteristic of ethno- 
centrism, whereas 12 showed an attitude 
of objective appraisal of the parents.^ On 
the other hand, of the 25 women inter- 
viewees extremely high on ethnocen- 
trism, 11 clearly displayed the “high” 
and only 6 the “low” variant (the re- 
maining 8 being “neutral”). This distri- 
bution of attitudes toward parents 35 in 
line with the general glorification of and 


• ® In view of tke small number of cases (40) and the frequency of the neutral categories (about 30 
percent), these differences between the high and low scorers must be regarded as tentative. However, 
there is additional evidence that these differences would be found in a large sample. (1) Even with this 
small number of cases the differences are very striking. (2) The data on men appear to reveal similar 
differences. This not only provides an independent confirmation, but it will provide a sample twice 
as large as the present one. (3) The variables considered here are similar to those found to be differ- 
entiating in the ideological material, the Thematic Apperception Test, and the projective questions. 
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submission to in-group authority, on the 
surface at least, by the high scorers on 
ethnocentrism. In fart, the corresponding 
figures on the category submission to 
parental authority and values (respect 
based on fear)” vs. “principled inde- 
pendence” are 1 to 7 for the “low” 
subjects as against 9 to 0 for the “high” 
subjects. 

The “high ” women emphasize sex as a 
means for achieving status; they describe 
their conquests and~~as they do in other 
fields as well — rationalize rather than 
admit failures and shortcomings, whereas 
the “lows” do not shrink from open 
admission of inadequacies in this respect 
(8 to 3 for “highs”; 1 to 8 for “lows ”). 
In the same vein we find in “highs” 
underlying disrespect and resentment 
toward the opposite sex, typically com- 
bined with externalized, excessive and 
counteractive “pseudoadmiration,” vs. 
“genuine respect and fondness for oppo- 
site sex” in the “lows” (11 to 4 for 
“highs”; 2 to 7 for “lows”). Similarly, 
the attitude toward the opposite sex in 
the “high” women is power-oriented, 
exploitative, manipulative, with an eye 
on concrete benefits hiding behind super- 
ficial submission as contrasted with a 
warm, affectionate and love-seeking atti- 
tude on the part of the “lows.” Thus, the 
traits desired in men by “high” women 
are: hard-working, energetic, go-getting, 
moral, clean-cut, deferent, “thoughtful” 
toward the woman; the desiderata men- 
tioned by the “low” women, on the 
other hand, are: companionship, com- 
mon interests, warmth, sociability, sexual 
love, understanding, and liberal values. 
(For the entire pattern just described 
the figures are 14 to 4 for the “highs” 
and 2 to 10 for the “lows.”) 

A.S to attitudes toward people in 
general, the “highs” tend to assume an 
attitude of “moralistic condemnation” 
vs. the “permissiveness” shown toward 
individuals by the lows (14 to 3 for the 
“highs,” 2 to 10 for the “lows”). Of 
special importance for the problem dis- 


cussed here is the “ hierarchical concep- 
tion of human relations” in the “highs” 
as compared with an “equalitarianism 
and mutuality” in the “lows” (13 to 2 
in the “highs” and 1 to 10 in the 
“lows”). 

AU through the material it was fre- 
quentiy observed that the difference 
between the high and low subjects does 
not lie so much in the presence or absence 
of a basic tendency but rather in the way 
of dealing with such tendencies. As an 
illustration from the field of interpersonal 
relationships, we may refer to the cate- 
gory of Dependence. Whereas the de- 
pendence of the high subjects tends to be 
diffuse, ego-alien, and linked to an in- 
fantile desire to be taken care of, the 
dependence of the lows is focal and love- 
seeking as can be expected in cases where 
a real object relationship has been 
established (11 to 1 in the highs; 1 to 
7 in the lows). The traits desired in 
friends are in many ways similar to those 
desired in the opposite sex (see above); 
we find emphasis on status, good man- 
ners, and so forth in the highs as com- 
pared with intrinsic values in the lows 
(9 to 2 for highs, 0 to 10 for lows.) 

In the high scorer’s attitude toward 
the Self, we find self-glorification mixed 
with feelings of inferiority which are not 
faced as such, conventional moralism, the 
belief in a close correspondence between 
what one is and what one wishes to be, 
and the “denial of genuine causality” 
(e.g., an explanation of one’s traits or 
symptoms in terms of hereditary or acci- 
dental factors), as contrasted to opposite 
attitudes in the lows, with figures gener- 
ally as discriminatory or better than 
those mentioned above for the other 
fields. 

In the case of more general categories 
pertaining to personality dynamics an 
unusually large proportion were found 
to be discriminating. This might be due 
to the fact that the scoring of these cate- 
gories was based on the over-all impres- 
sion of the subject rather than on a spe- 
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cific piece of information. High-scoring 
women tend to give particular evidence 
of ‘^rigid-moralistic anal reaction-forma- 
tions’’ as ends in themselves, e.g., 
totalitarian-moralistic conceptualization 
of two kinds of people — “clean and 
dirty’’ — and overemphasis on propriety 
and kindliness, often with underlying 
aggression. The women with low scores 
show more evidence of “oral character 
structure”; and when such values as 
cleanliness and kindliness are present 
they are of a more functional na- 
ture. 

As far as aggression is concerned, the 
high-scoring women tend toward a 
diffuse, depersonalized, moralistic, and 
punitive type of aggression, whereas the 
aggression of the low-scoring women is 
more focal and personalized, and more 
often it seems to be eliciteii by violation 
of principles or as a response to rejection 
by a loved object. 

Ambivalence, e.g., toward the parents, 
is not admitted into consciousness by 
the “high” subjects but is rather solved 
by thinking in terms of dichotomies and 
by displacement onto out-groups. The 
ambivalence of the “lows” is more often 
expressed against the original objects 
(e.g., parents) or representatives, in 
reality, of the original objects, e.g., real 
authority. 

There is a strong tendency in the high- 
scoring women to display “femininity” 
exclusively, whereas the low-scoring 
women are more ready to accept and to 
sublimate their masculine traits. 

Some of the categories scored under 
the tentative assumption of their rele- 


vance to prejudice did not prove dis- 
criminating. Among these are various 
“childhood events,” e.g., death or di- 
vorce of parents, number of siblings, and 
order of birth. The conception of one’s 
own childhood, e.g., image of father and 
mother, proved only slightly discriminat- 
ing, mostly because of the great number 
of neutral scores due often to lack of 
information in these categories. The 
fact that some of the categories were not 
discriminating may be taken as evidence 
that the raters were at least partially 
successful in their attempt to eliminate 
halo effect. 

As was mentioned above, the over-all 
contrast between the highly prejudiced 
and the tolerant women hinges less than 
originally expected on the existence or 
absence of “ depth ” factors such as latent 
homosexuality, but rather, as seen here 
again, on the way they are dealt with 
in the personality: by acceptance and 
sublimation in our tolerant extremes, by 
repression and defense measures in our 
prejudiced extremes. 

It is because of their repressions, it 
may be supposed, that the high scorers 
are found to be outstanding on such 
formal characteristics as rigidity, anti- 
intraception, pseudoscientific thinking, 
and so forth. 

The differences between high and low 
scorers revealed by the several inde- 
pendent techniques of the study reported 
here are consistent one with another and 
suggest a pattern which, embracing as it 
does both personality and ideology, may 
be termed the “antidemocratic, per- 
sonality.” 
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RELIGION, VALUE ORIENTATIONS, AND INTER- 
GROUP CONFLICT By Robin M. Williams, Jr. 


Both research and social action dealing 
with intergroup relations in the United 
States have tended to conceive of inter- 
religious relations in much the same way 
as interracial and interethnic relations. 
The grounds for doing this are rarely 
made explicit. Although there are impor- 
tant similarities among these concrete 
types of relations, it has not been ade- 
quately demonstrated that propositions 
which are valid in the case of ethnic or 
racial minorities will actually hold in the 
same way for relations among collectivi- 
ties or groupings based on distinctive re- 
ligious affiliations. 

Indeed, there are persuasive theoreti- 
cal reasons for expecting that interreli- 
gious relations will not be fully explicable 
in terras of the variables found, say, in 
interracial relations. For example, close 
personal contact between persons from 
different racial categories sometimes dis- 
closes an agreement upon basic values 
and goals, not previously recognized, 
that leads to modification of stereotypes 
and an increase in friendly feelings. In 
the case of persons having different re- 
ligious orientations, on the other hand, 
the proximate result of interaction in 
which these differences are communi- 
cated may establish (or reinforce) out- 
group stereotypes and lead to attitudes 
of estrangement, rejection, or active hos- 
tility. 

This issue of the Journal thus provides 
an important opportunity for a reexami- 
nation of what we often loosely charac- 
terize as “religious conflict.^’ Great im- 
portance is attached to the subject at 
this time by social scientists, political 
spokesmen, and large segments of Ameri- 
can religious leadership, as well as by ap- 
preciable numbers of persons having 


other effective commitments to organ- 
ized religious groupings. The topical in- 
terest in and concern with “religion” and 
“religious conflict’’ are obvious, well pub- 
licized, and widely prevalent. What is 
not so obvious or commonly discussed is 
the problem, basic to social science and 
to social policy, of the sources and conse- 
quences of those human conflicts which 
are posed in terms of differences in reli- 
gious beliefs, evaluations, rituals, and 
modes of organized social action. 

Let us begin by noting that our present 
subject is not religious “prejudice.” It is 
now increasingly recognized that reli- 
gious conflict can and does occur in the 
absence of any trace of prejudice, prop- 
erly speaking. Conflict, defined in reli- 
gious terms, can emerge even if everyone 
involved is initially devoid of stereotypes, 
ignorance, standardized modes of scape- 
goating, or diffuse unfulfilled needs for 
aggression. Those elements of prejudice 
which do appear in the opposition and 
conflict of religious groupings often can 
be subsumed under the concepts and hy- 
potheses developed in the study of other 
intergroup relations. But strictly reli- 
gious conflict is not explicable in the 
terms which have served to illuminate 
interethnic and interracial relations. 

If one conceives of “religious values” 
as those conceptions of the desirable that 
are “ultimate” for people who are com- 
mitted to them, then, differences in these 
final and irrevocable values are hy defini- 
imt not subject to compromise or reso- 
lution. So defined, one could then visual- 
ize the reduction or elimination of reli- 
gious tension and conflict only at the 
price of renouncing any ultimate com- 
mitments to values. 

But such irreducible commitments 


From the Journal of Social Issuesy 1956, XII, 12-20. Reprinted by permission of the author and the 
publisher. 
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have their maximal impact on the social 
order only in the case of religions which 
claim exclusive validity and engage in 
active proselytizing along with active in- 
tervention in the social order. Save in 
such limiting cases, the ‘‘social absolute- 
ness/’ so to say, of religious orientations 
is a matter of degree. A central empirical 
question, therefore, is just that of the 
conditions under which varying systems 
of beliefs and values allow for toleration, 
compromise, insulation, partial incor- 
poration and the like, or else eventuate in 
conflict, domination, and persecution. 
Presumably there will always be some 
element of religious conflict in society so 
long as men have religious values and dif- 
fer in respect to those values, but the ten- 
sion of differences may be very mild or it 
may reach the ferocity of a holy war. 
Obviously, all religious differences do 
not have the same potency in producing 
conflict, and a given difference in value 
orientations is likely to have varying con- 
sequences in different social contexts. 
Hence, the problem for social science is 
that of specifying the variables that help 
to account for varying prevalence and in- 
tensity of conflict as a function of varia- 
tions in religious value orientations. 

We have come to be sharply aware of 
the dual social role of religion as either a 
focus of consensus, solidarity, and inte- 
gration or as a source of societal cleavage 
and implacable opposition. As Notting- 
ham summarizes this point: 

Worship in common — the sharing of the 
symbols of religion — has united human 
groups in the closest ties known to man, yet 
religious differences have helped to account 
for some of tlie fiercest group antagonisms.^ 

The sharing of religiously significant 
symbols occurs within historically unique 
communities of believers, even though 
the doctrinal position may include the 
universal brotherhood of men. Ultimate 


focuses of values are thus localized in 
particular group associations. This em- 
beddedness of religious experience and 
commitment within distinctive group 
contexts is associated both with ambiva- 
lence toward religious values on the part 
of the individual believer, and with in- 
group and out-group distinctions that 
sometimes become the basis for or symbol 
of fundamental social cleavages. 

Presumably it is not essential here to 
try to elaborate further upon formal def- 
initions of “religion” and “values.” Such 
attempts at definition abound in the lit- 
erature, and the great difficulty of arriv- 
ing at precise and stable formulations is 
widely recognized. It will be enough, for 
the present purposes, to conceive of val- 
ues as consequentially important concep- 
tions (standards) of desirability which 
influence behavior and to which conduct 
is referred for judgments of goodness, ap- 
propriateness, and the like. Within the 
enormous and diverse universe of values 
are some values which have a specifically 
religious character by reason of some di- 
rect connection with a nonempirical, 
usually transcendent, view of life and the 
cosmos. In one formulation, religious 
values are a special class of values, dis- 
tinguishable from the wider range of 
values by their “ultimate,” “sacred” ref- 
erence. In another view, all values may 
have a religious aspect or dimension, 
being interpreted by the believer as so 
many varying manifestations, guises, or 
expressions of an underlying ultimate re- 
ality. In any case, one confronts in reli- 
gious collectivities grouping based on the 
sharing of a “faithful commitment to a 
reality transcending the historical situa- 
tion,” in the words of Kenneth Under- 
wood. Identification by persons of them- 
selves as members of a specific religious 
“communion” which constitutes a su- 
preme center of loyalties is the mark by 
which we locate our object of study. 


^Elizabeth K. Nottingham, Religion and Society (Garden City, N.Y,: Doubleday & Co., 1954), 

p. 2. 
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Now, many observers of the current 
American scene have commented re- 
cently upon what appears to be a sub- 
stantial increase in interreligious tension. 
As Don Hager has pointed out in his in- 
troduction, the relationship between an 
allegedly heightened religiosity and in- 
creased religious strife has not been ade- 
quately explored. Certainly, the condi- 
tions that make for the peaceable coex- 
istence of collectivities that are charac- 
terized by different religious values are 
not well understood. Historical examples 
of mutual respect and of cooperation in 
secular affairs show that even quite 
marked differences in beliefs, values, 
rituals, and social organization of the re- 
spective religious ‘^communities’’ do not 
necessarily lead to a high level of tension 
or conflict. Other examples can be ad- 
duced to show that doctrinal and ritual 
differences that appear quite minor to 
the external observer can be defined as 
instigations to total conflict. To account 
in any measure for such radically oppos- 
ing outcomes is a task requiring a 
research effort far beyond any so far 
exerted. 

Some clues do exist. The most obvious, 
perhaps, is that not all conflict in the 
name of organized religion is actually 
‘Teligious.” It is more usual than unusual 
that strictly religious differences are com- 
pounded with other systematic differ- 
ences; power position, economic roles and 
relations, typical modes of family life and 
courtship behavior, and a wide variety 
of other social patterns, important in the 
secular world but not directly derived 
from religious orientations. That the 
early immigrants to America from Ire- 
land were Catholics was surely impor- 
tant, but it is also certain that their Ca- 
tholicism was not the sole occasion for 
the reactions their presence evoked. 
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Communal conflict of Hindu and Mus- 
lim in India had its religious aspects, but 
the strictly religious differences were 
neither necessary nor sufficient causes for 
the mass violence that accompanied the 
appearance of India and Pakistan as new 
nations. If we wish to analyze the place 
of religious beliefs and values in social 
conflict, we must seek research oppor- 
tunities that will permit us to disentangle 
religious factors from these other ele- 
ments in the causation of conflict. 

A second complex of factors centers 
around the degree of involved commit- 
ment actually at work in nominal reli- 
gious affiliations. The fact of relatively 
slight interreligious tension in the United 
States in recent decades often has been 
interpreted as an outcome, in part, of 
low intensity of conviction, i.e., organ- 
ized religion as ‘‘religion at a low tem- 
perature.” To the extent that it “did not 
really matter,” religious differences could 
be ignored, passed over, or accepted as 
matters of slight consequence.^ To the 
extent that what is popularly called reli- 
gion thus passes over into the zone of 
matters of taste, one may well say that 
intrinsic religion has moved elsewhere. 
The trivialization of religious allegiance 
is assuredly one mode by which conflict 
can be reduced. 

Short of this kind of extreme attenua- 
tion of commitment to specifically reli- 
gious values, it is possible to conceive of 
a sufficiently large and important core of 
common values running through other- 
wise different religious positions to render 
interfaith relations relatively easy and 
smooth. Very little is known as to specifi- 
cally what must be shared in what ways 
to bring about this outcome. It is certain 
that the answer is not simple. For one 
thing, “family quarrels” among religious 
groups are often intense — the just-no- 


2 “Whenever there is active theological construction there is a strengthening of the wails between 
religions, for however universal the themes of theology may be, each system has its peculiar idioms 
and is part of a particular faith.” Herbert W. Schneider, Rdigion in Twentieth Century America 
(Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard University Press, 1952), p. 137. 
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ticeable differences seem to evoke espe- 
cially strong reactions under some con- 
ditions. A further complication appears 
in the very definition of the problem: To 
the extent that religious values are dis- 
tinguished from secular values, religious 
differences may be minimized by the 
sharing of a large fund of nonreligious 
values. Something like this has occurred 
in the United States.^ But if a particular 
faith does not make this religious-secular 
distinction, or claims to permeate and 
sanction all important values, it is likely, 
insofar as it is religiously distinctive at 
all, to be regarded by members of other 
faiths as challenging or encroaching upon 
their own distinctive religious commit- 
ments. To put it another way, the more 
compartmentalized and restricted are 
the claims of a particular faith to define 
and regulate value orientations, the less 
likely it is that religious-group member- 
ship will be a divisive factor. 

The terms of religious conflict are no 
longer publicly those of theology and 
bigotry but rather church-state relations, 
on the one hand, and questions of reli- 
gious liberty on the other: 

Contemporary religious controversy does 
not have the flavor of past struggles — of 
theological strife and religious bigotry. This 
is not a conflict born of nativism, cries of 
^Topery” and the infamous Protocols of 
Zion. Violence is rare. The head-on clash is 
generally averted or postponed. It most com- 
monly takes the form of quiet pressure, of 
unyielding resolve to express competing re- 
ligious views on matters of public and social 
policy.^ 

As conceived here, value orientations 
contain both existential (beliefs, ideas) 
and evaluational elements. It is a famil- 
iar fact that there are radical divergences 
among the major value orientations dis- 
tinctive of the various organized faith 
groupings in the United States. A partial 


list of the more important of such di- 
vergences that may become involved in 
interreligious opposition or strife in- 
cludes: 

1. Whether there is a sharp distinction 
between a religious and a secular realm. 

2. Whether religion is regarded as one 
among many of the interests of men or as 
something which pervades or dominates 
all aspects of behavior and experience. 

3. Whether all religions are considered 
to have some validity, e.g., as ^ Vays” or 
^‘paths’’ toward an ultimate reality, or 
whether only one specific religion is true 
and all others are in error or positively 
sinful. 

4. Whether authentic, valid religious 
status can be established solely through 
individual experience or only through the 
medium of a divinely established organ- 
ization. 

5. Orientations toward both secular 
and religious authority; evaluation of 
discipline. 

6. Whether major stress is placed upon 
the religious organization (‘‘Church’O as 
a community of individual believers, or 
as a disciplinary agency, or as a sacra- 
mental order. 

7. Whether the individuaPs particular 
religious orientation and affiliation are 
accepted as a matter of choice or election 
or as given. 

8. The evaluation of individual reli- 
gious questioning and speculation. 

9. Whether social morality is deemed 
impossible without commitment to or- 
ganized religion or without faith in the 
Deity. 

10. Whether the existing social order is 
to be attacked as evil, shunned, tolerated, 
supported, or reformed; whether organ- 
ized religion should seek to influence 
'‘secular’’ social action, and if so, how. 

11. Estimation and evaluation of the 
scope, quality, and potentialities of hu- 
man intelligence and rationality. 


2 C. Will Herberg, Protestant, Catholic, Jew (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1955), 
4 Don J. Hager, ‘‘Introduction: Religious Conflict,” J, Soc. Issues, 1956, XII, 4* 
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12- The evaluation of science, 

13. Whether human nature is con- 
sidered to be basically evilj good, mixed, 
or neutral. 

14. Estimation and evaluation of the 
possibilities of human improvement; the 
perfectibility of man versus the concep- 
tion of man as a creature inherently 
weak, fallible, and prone to error and 
evil. 

15. The scope and quality of personal 
responsibility for conduct; e.g., total cul- 
pability versus environmental extenua- 
tion. 

16. Whether asceticism is positively or 
negatively valued. 

17. Orientation toward suffering and 
punishment. 

18. Orientation to religion as a means 
of ‘‘therapy’’ or “adjustment”; religious 
commitment as a solution for personal 
difficulties or for social, economic, and 
political problems. 

19. Estimation and evaluation of the 
possibilities and means of resolving con- 
flicts arising from differing religious 
views. 

20. Evaluation of religious heteroge- 
neity, religious “liberty,” and “tolera- 
tion” ; e.g., approval of sectarian diversity 
versus ecumenical movements. 

This listing could be extended to in- 
clude such important additional matters 
as conflicts of religious and secular as- 
sumptions concerning value priorities 
and hierarchies, or the use of religion to 
promote and obtain nonreligious goals.^ 
Even this limited inventory is enough, 
however, to suggest in a fairly specific 
way that divergent value orientations, 


associated with particular faith group- 
ings, contribute directly to interreligious 
dissension in matters of public social 
policy and personal social conduct. Note 
again that this implies that interreligious 
conflict is not merely a matter of “preju- 
dice.” We are here confronted with real 
differences in the values to which people 
are, or may be, deeply committed. A 
further implication is that religious con- 
flict is not traceable to the sheer fact of 
different affiliations and the struggles for 
social and political influence and power 
among the resulting groupings. That is, 
our assumption here is that the explana- 
tion of conflict requires taking into ac- 
count the actual content of beliefs and 
values; it is not enough simply to note 
that Protestants, Jews, and Catholics are 
culturally defined as ‘‘different” and that 
real social groupings develop on the basis 
of that definition.^ 

If we are thus able to see religious con- 
flict as a problem of divergent value — 
abstracting both from “prejudice” and 
from group allegiance as such — we secure 
some clues as to what we may need to do 
to advance our knowledge of the con- 
temporary problem of interreligious re- 
lations in the United States. We need 
data on intensity of convictions, on the 
extent and nature of individual partici- 
pation in religious-group activities, on 
the actual value commitments of adher- 
ents of the various faiths (as over against 
theological or “officiar ’ pronouncements) 
on similar affective conceptions of de- 
sirability that are shared by adherents 
of different religious groupings. It is 
necessary, further, to analyze the specific 


® For several suggestions of significant points to include in the above enumeration, I am indebted 
to Don Hager. 

® However, it remains important to take into account the values that inhere in group affiliation 
and participation, apart from the specific values espoused by the group. Having established his 
credentials of belief, commitment, and participation, the member of a religious grouping secures 
many rewards in sociability, security of belongingness, reinforcement of norms, emotional support, 
structure for behavior, and the like. Positive affect toward, and personal need for, the particular 
religious community can thus emerge from participation as such rather than as purely an outcome 
of internalization of the religious values peculiar to that community. Presumably it is in this sense 
that we can appreciate the meaning of the quip that fox hunting was once a part of Anglican religion 
in England. 
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modes by which differences in value 
orientations affect interreligious rela- 
tions. 

Such differences may, in the first place, 
serve to limit, restrict, or distort commu- 
nication among religious groups them- 
selves and between religious and nonreli- 
gious groups. Restriction of communi- 
cation favors the emergence of stereo- 
types, which can serve as vehicles for 
diverse fears and hostilities. Restriction 
of communication may have the effect, 
on the other hand, of averting direct 
clashes of value positions. The fre- 
quently observed tendency to avoid dis- 
cussion of religiously controversial mat- 
ters in ordinary social interaction in our 
society deserves penetrating empirical 
study. If we ask what are the grounds 
upon which individuals forego such dis- 
cussion, dissent, argument, and debate, 
even a preliminary inspection of the 
problem reveals considerable complexity. 
For example; (1) Controversy may be 
avoided because of relatively low involve- 
ment with a specific religious position. 
The desire for social harmony — to avoid 
“unpleasantness” — can then take pri- 
ority over differences in religious beliefs 
and values. (2) Discussion may be 
avoided, per contra, because one’s reli- 
gious faith is intensely held as indispensa- 
bly valid and essential, to the point at 
which discussion with those of other re- 
ligious allegiances is regarded as profan- 
ing, or at least inappropriate or undigni- 
fied on religious grounds. (3) Each of 
several religious positions may be re- 
garded as worthy of respect in its own 
right, and thus, out of religious considera- 
tions, inviolate to hostile attack or skep- 
tical discussion by persons of a differing 
allegiance. (4) Controversial discussion 
may be eschewed because the believing 
adherent to a particular faith group is, 
out of firm conviction, so assured of the 
triumph of his own position as to regard 
controversy as irrelevant. This obviously 
is a dfficult position to maintain but is 
approached by some militant sects and 


orders. (5) In some rare instances, there 
is lack of motivation to talk about or 
otherwise manifest overt concern for re- 
ligious questions because of an inward, 
mystical orientation which transcends re- 
ligious particularity and leads to quietis- 
tic withdrawal. It is fairly certain that 
these five orientations do not exhaust the 
possibilities. 

On the other hand, when there is firm- 
ness of faith in a religious system that im- 
poses on the believer an obligation to ac- 
tively defend the faith and to seek new 
converts to it, there is certainly no lack 
of effort to communicate, but “distor- 
tions” of communication are frequent be- 
cause of the resistance of persons of dif- 
ferent faith groupings. 

In addition to these consequences with 
regard to communication, differences in 
value orientations and the axiomatic be- 
liefs that represent effective religious 
commitments set some limits, however 
broad, to the range of alternatives for 
definition or solution of “problematic” 
social situations. For instance, one may 
not, by reason of religious commitment, 
be able even to consider ways of dealing 
with social problems that may appear 
entirely proper and reasonable to those 
who approach the situation from differ- 
ent evaluational premises. 

Differences in those value orientations 
having a specifically religious (sacred, 
nonempirical) reference may define the 
significance of a collectivity or group to 
its members in such a way as to hinder 
or completely prevent compromise or 
negotiation with regard to the social con- 
sequences of these differences. Tenden- 
cies toward unyielding finality are given 
special force by the particular character- 
istics of the value orientations we must 
recognize as religious. Beliefs and value 
orientations regarding the nature of man, 
the problem of evil, the final ends of life — 
all the primordial questions — are not sub- 
ject to immediate, pragmatic demonstra- 
tion in any sense. Yet they stand be- 
tween the believer — the committed par- 
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ticipant — and the agony, chaos, mean- 
inglessness of an incomprehensible 
world. And, more positively, they define 
avenues of meaning, security, and fulfill- 
ment in an ordered life, transcending the 
^Lare surface of things.” Thus, what are 
from a nonreligious point of view essen- 
tially unprovable, “arbitrary” beliefs, 
values, and symbols are at the same time 
the essential base of life itself to the reli- 
giously devout. So conceived, we see 
again how differences that are defined as 
religious can come to have a peculiar 
acuteness and poignancy. The fact that 
similar stances and effective intensities 
can be generated by group differences 
that are popularly considered to be non- 
religious, e.g., nationalism, is worthy of 
note. But this does not remove the neces- 
sity for investigating the possibility that 
adherence to religious values has distinc- 
tive social consequences, even while we 
recognize that such value-belief com- 
plexes as nationalism may contain “tran- 
scendental” elements.^ 

In still another way, value orientations 
may influence interreligious relations 
through their effects upon the organiza- 
tion and functioning of the religious body 
itself. The degree of central control and 
direction and the degree of development 
of an ecclesiastical hierarchy are only 
two of the more obvious illustrations. It 
is not only that such different modes of 
organization represent, in part, differ- 
ences in underlying value assumptions, 
but also that the modes of organization 
can have a tangibly direct influence upon 
interreligious interaction, e.g., the extent 
to which corporate commitments govern 


the extent of interreligious cooperation 
in the local community, or the extent to 
which individuals from different faith 
groups meet as “representatives” or 
“ambassadors” from a constituency to 
which they feel responsible. Although 
very little precise knowledge is available 
concerning such differences or the mecha- 
nism by which they affect interreligious 
relations, their possible importance 
would seem to be great enough to war- 
rant intensive research explorations. 

It is necessary to note, also, the pos- 
sibility that interreligious relations in 
some instances may be affected by strains 
and tensions with regard to value orien- 
tations within a given religious grouping. 
The highly complicated processes set in 
motion by internal divergence in values 
constitute still another largely unex- 
plored area that awaits scientific under- 
standing. 

This article has limited itself to a broad 
exploration of a few salient problems. It 
has not attempted a formal codification, 
either of variables and hypotheses or of 
established empirical findings. Its main 
objectives have been two: (1) to point to 
the direct significance of value orienta- 
tions in interreligious relations; ^ (2) to 
suggest some of the specific differences in 
values that may turn out to be important 
and some of the particular ways by which 
these differences may affect interreligious 
conflict and cooperation. It is hoped that 
the considerations reviewed here will 
stimulate the basic thinking and research 
so urgently needed in a little-understood 
field of great importance to men in so- 
ciety. 


^ When communism is referred to as a “secular religion^* this is already implied. See Talcott Par- 
sons, The Social System (Glencoe, 111.: Free Press, 1951), Ch. VIII, especially pp. 372-373. 

8 The views expressed on this matter have been influenced, in particular, by Talcott Parsons, 
Religious Perspectives of College Teaching in Sociology and Social Psychology (New Haven, Conn.: 
Edward W. Harzen Foundation, 1951). 
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